• Library  of  the  • 

Carpentersville  Literary  and  Library 

Association. 


Cf^RPENTERSVILLE,  - ILLINOIS. 


I.  Every  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Dundee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  use  of  the  Library  and  Reading  Room,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

II.  All  persons  visiting  the  Rooms  are  expected  to  conduct 
themselves  as  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Loud  talking  prohibited. 

III.  Every  member  of  the  Literary  and  Library  Associa- 
tion upon  signing  written  application  and  agreement  on  form 
furnished  by  the  Librarian,  is  entitled  to  a numbered  and  reg- 
istered card,  on  presentation  of  which  books  may  be  drawn. 

IV.  All  other  nersons,  by  furnishing  a guarantee,  signed 
by  a director  of  the  Literary  and  Library  Association  on  form 
supplied  by  the  Librarian,  or  depositing  the  sum  of  or  on 
the  payment  of  $l  to  the  Carpentersville  Literary  and  Library 
Association  shall  also  be  entitled  to  a numbered  and  regis- 
tered card  on  which  books  may  be  drawn  for  the  period  of  one 
year. 

V.  No  card  shall  be  allowed  more  than  one  book  at  a time, 
which  must  be  returned  before  the  second  can  be  drawn.  All 
books  must  be  returned  v/ithin  two  weeks  of  the  date  of  deliv- 
ery. All  magazines  less  than  two  months  old  must  be  returned 
within  one  week.  Each  day’s  delay  on  all  magazines  or  books 
retained  beyond  the  prescribed  time,  shall  subject  the  liolder 
of  the  card  on  which  they  are  drawn  to  a fine  of  two  cents. 
When  a book  is  drawn  or  returned  the  card  must  be  presented. 

VI.  All  injuries  to  books  beyond  the  ordinary  wear,  and 
all  losses  shall  be  made  good  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Li- 
brarian. Ail  books  not  returned  within  four  weeks  of  the  time 
prescribed  shall  be  regarded  as  lost,  and  shall  be  charged  to 
the  borrower. 

VII.  The  holder  of  any  card  having  fines  or  losses  charged 
against  him  is  debarred  the  privileges  of  the  Library  until 
the  same  is  made  good. 
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OK  Tiir, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


OK  THE 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS, 

WITH  Rlfil’oirrs  FROM 

COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDS. 

For  the  Year  1872. 


EDITKD  HY 

A.  M.  GARLAND,  Secretary. 


Yol.  X,  Old  Series.  Voi.  II,  New  Scries, 


SPRINGFIELD : 

^TATE  JOURNAL  STEAM  PRINT. 
1873. 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 
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LIST  OF  COUNTIES 


COMPOSING  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS  IN  ILLINOIS. 


First  District — TLo  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Wards  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  the  towns  of  Hyde  Park,  Lake,  Lyons,  Eiverside,  Lemont,  Palos,  Worth,  Calumet,  Orland, 
Bremen,  Thornton,  Bich  and  Bloom,  in  Cook  county,  and  the  county  of  DuPage. 

Second  District— The  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Wards  of  the  city  of  Chicago 

Third  District— The  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Wards  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  the  towns  of  Cicero,  Proviso,  Jefterson,  Leyden,  Lake  View,  Evanston,  Niles,  Maine, 
Elk  Grove,  Schaumburg,  Hanover,  Barrington,  Palatine,  Wheeling,  Northfield  and  New  Trier,  in  the 
county  of  Cook,  and  the  county  of  Lake. 

Fourth  District — Kane,  DeKalb, ^McHenry,  Boone  and  Winnebago. 

Fifth  District — Stephenson,  JoDaviess,  Carroll,  Whiteside  and  Ogle. 

Sixth  District— Lee,  Bureau.  Putnam,  Henry  and  Kock  Island. 

Seventh  District — LaSalle,  Kendall,  Grundy  and  Will. 

Eighth  District— Kankakee,  Iroquois,  Ford,  Livingston,  Woodford  and  Marshall. 

Ninth  District — Stark,  Peoria,  Knox  and  Fulton. 

Tenth  District — Mercer,  Henderson,  Warren,  Hancock,  McDonough  and  Schuyler. 

Eleventh  District — Adams,  Brown,  Pike,  Calhoun,  Greene  and  Jersey. 

Twelfth  District- Scott,  Morgan,  Cass,  Menard,  Sangamon  and  Christian. 

Thirteenth  District — Mason,  Tazewell.  McLean,  Logan  and  DeWitt. 

Fourteenth  District — Macon  Piatt,  Champaign,  Douglas,  Coles  and  Vermilion. 

Fifteenth  District — Edgar,  Clark,  Cumberland,  Moultrie,  Shelby,  Effingham,  Jasper,  Crawford  and 
Lawrence. 

Sixteenth  District- Montgomery,  Fayette,  Bond,  Clinton,  Washington,  Marion  and  Clay. 

Seven'teenth  District — Macoupin,  Madison,  St.  Glair  and  Monroe. 

Eighteenth  District — Kandolph,  Perry,  Jackson,  Union,  Williamson,  Johnson,  Pope,  Massac, 
Pulaski  and  Alexander. 

Nineteenth  District — Eichland,  Wayne,  Edwards,  Wabash,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  White^ 
Saline,  Gallatin  and  Hardin. 


NOTICE  TO  SECEETAEIES  OF  COHNTT  AGEICULTHEAL  BOAEDS. 

Secretaries  of  County  and  District  Agricultural  organizations  are  requested  to  forward  samples 
from  all  premium  grains  shown  at  their  Fairs,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  at  Springfield,  for 
preservation  in  the  Agricultural  Museum.  Such  samples  should  be  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  two 
pounds,  and  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  party  raising  the  same,  and  statement  as  to 
kind  of  soil  and  manner  of  cultivation. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  ]«71-in72, 


Prrsioent DAVID  A.  BEOWN Bates. 

Secrktary A.  M.  GAEL  AND Springfield. 

TiiKAsuRER JOHN  W.  BUNN Springfield. 

Ex-President WM.  KILE Paris . 


V ice-Presidents. 


State  at  Large — John  P.  Eeynolds Chicago. 

1st  District-^A.  H.  Dolton Dolton  Station. 

2d  “ James  Herrington., Geneva. 

3d  “ C.  H.  Eosenstiel Freeport. 

4th  “ Geo.  Edmunds,  Jr Sonora. 

5th  “ A.  J.  Dunlat, Galesburg. 

Cth  “ Emory  Cobb Kankakee. 


7th  District — J.  E.  Scott '.Champaign. 

8th  “ S.  D.  Fisher Atlanta, 

9th  “ D.  W.  ViTTUM,  Jr Canton. 

10th  “ M.  C.  Goltra Jacksonville. 

nth  “ C.  W.  Webster Benton. 

12th  “ D.  B.  Gillham Alton. 

13th  D.  T.  Parker Cairo. 


SUPEEINTEIS'DEOTS  OF  DEPAETMEOTS,  1872. 


Class  A— Cattle Mr.  EEYNOLDS. 

Class  B— Horses Mr.  COBB. 

Class  C and  E— Sheep  and  Poultry Mr.  HEEEINGTON. 

Class  D— Hogs Mr.  VITTUM. 


f Section  1,  Inside  of  Hall Mr.  GOLTEA. 

Class  F — Mechanics^ 

(Section  2.  Outside  of  HaU Mr.  EDMUNDS. 

Cla.ss  G— Farm  Products ^ Mr.  PAEKEE. 

Class  H,  I and  L— Horticulture,  Fine  Arts,  and  Natural  History Mr.  DOLTON. 

Class  K— Texitle  Fabrics Mr.  WEBSTEE. 


D.  B.  GILLHAM  General  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Chief  of  Police. 

J.  E.  SCOTT Marshal  of  the  Eing. 

S.  D.  FISHEE Superintendent  of  Forage  and  Stalls. 

Messrs.  BEOWN,  KILE  AND  WEBSTEE Eeception  Committee. 

Messrs.  EOSENSTIEL  and  DUNLAI’ Auditing  Committee. 

(In  Charge  of  Tickets,  Gates,  Permits,  and  Gate  Police.) 

Messrs.  BEOWN,  EEYNOLDS,  HEEEINGTON,  EOSENSTIEL,  EDMUNDS,  COBB  and 

KILE Committee  of  Arrangements. 

ESSRS.' HEEEINGTON,  VITTUM  2nd  FISHEE Committee  to  visit  and  report  upon  Farms. 


MEMBERS  ELECT  OF  STATE  BOARD,  1873-’74 


President — 
Ex- President. 
Secretary — 
Treasurer  ... 


1st  District— Lewis  Ellsworth  . 

2d  “ H.  D.  Emery 

3d  “ Jonathan  Periam.. 

4th  “ JA3IES  Herrington. 

5th  “ C.  H.  Rosenstiel.  . . 

6th  “ George  W.  Stone.  . 

7th  ‘ ‘ Charles  Snoad  — 

8th  “ Emory  Cobb 

9th  “ A.  J.  Dunlap 

10th  ‘ ‘ Samuel  Douglas  . . 


.JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS 

-D.  A.  BROWN 

-A.  M.  GARLAND 

.JOHN  W.  BHNN 


Vice-Presidents. 


-Naperville. 
. . .Chicago. 
. . .Chicago. 

Geneva. 

...Freeport. 

..Princeton. 

Joliet. 

.Kankakee. 

.Galesburg. 

.Monmouth. 


11th  District— K.  K.  Jontss 

12th  “ M.  C.  Goltra 

13th  “ S.  D.  Fisher 

14th  “ John  G.  Taylor. 
15th  “ William  Kile... 

16th  “ W.  H.  Russell... 

17th  “ D.  B.  Gillham  . - . 

18th  “ D.  T.  Parker  . . . 

19th  ‘ ‘ John  Landrigan. 


...Chicago. 

Bates. 

Springfield. 

.Springfield. 


Quincy. 

.Jacksonville. 

Atlanta. 

Decatur. 

Paris . 

Sandoval. 

Alton. 

Cairo. 

Albion. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  1873-N4. 


Class  A— Cattle 

Class  B— Horses 

Class  C and  E— Sheep  and  Poultry 

Class  D— Swine 

Class  E Mechanics  ^ Outeide  of  Hail 

Class  G— Farm  Products 

Class  H— Horticulture 

Class  I and  L— Fine  Arts  and  Natural  History 
Class  K— Textile  Fabrics 


■Mr.  COBB  and  Mr.  RUSSELL. 

Mr.  HERRINGTON. 

Mr.  TAYLOR 

Mr.  snoad 

Mr.  goltra 

Mr.  JONES 

Mr.  periam 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH 

M r.  stone 

Mr.  PARKER 


Mr.  landrigan Marshal  of  Ring 

Mr.  gillham Superintendent  of  Grounds 

Mp  fisher  Superintendent  of  Forage  and  Stalls 

Messrs.  REYNOLDS,  BROWN,  KILE  and  EMERY Reception  Committtee 

MESSRS.  REYNOLDS,  BROWN,  GOLTRA,  GILLHAM,  JONES,  DUNLAP,  KILE,  STONE,  COBB 

and  GARLAND -* Committee  on  Arrangements 

Messrs.  ROSENSTIEL,  DUNLAP  and  DOUGLASS Auditing  Committee 

Messrs.  DUNLAP,  PERIAM  and  EMERY Committee  to  visit  and  report  upon  Farms 

Messrs.  REYNOLDS,  BROWN  and  COBB Committee  on  Printing 


AN  ACT 


TO  CEE  ATE  A DEPARTMENT  OE  AGEICULTtTEE  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  TLat 
there  he  and  is  hereby  created  and  established  a department  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  he  kuoTvn  and 
styled  “The  Department  of  Agriculture,”  the  objects  of  -which  shall  be  the  iiromotion  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  manufactures  and  domestic  arts.  The  business  of  said  department  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  a board,  to  be  styled  the  “State  Board  of  Agriculture,”  which  shall  consist  of  a President, 
as  many  Vice-Presidents  as  there  are,  or  from  time  to  time  may  be,  congressional  districts  in  this 
State,  and  the  last  ex-President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Said  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents shall  hold  their  respective  positions  for  two  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified.  The  first  Board  of  Agriculture  under  this  act  shall  eonsist  of  the  present  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  the  last  ex-President  of  “The  (present)  HLinois  State  Agricultural  Society,”  who  shall 
hold  their  positions  respectively  until  the  second  Monday  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-three.  Said  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  a Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who 
shall  not  be  members  of  the  Board,  and  who  shall  hold  their  positions  for  the  same  time  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  as  may  be  required  by  said  Board.  The  Treasurer 
and  Secretary  of  “The  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,”  at  present,  shall,  respectively,  be  the  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  hold  their  positions  the  same  time  as 
members  of  the  Board;  Provided,  that  said  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  by  virtue  of 
his  position,  shall,  until  the  second  Monday  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three, 
be  a member  of  said  Board. 

§ 2.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shaE  have  the  sole  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  of  all  State  Fairs,  and  may  make  such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  management  of  the  business  of  such  Department  and  State  Fairs, 
and  offering  ijremiums,  as  a majority  of  said  Board  shall,  from  time  to  time,  determine,  not  inconsist- 
ent -with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States ; but  this  State  shall,  in  no 
event,  be  Eable  for  any  premium  oflered  or  debt  contracted  by  said  Board  of  Agriculture. 

§ 3.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  pro-sdde  for  the  organization  of  County  Agricultural 
Boards,  to  consist  (in  counties  having  but  one  agricultural  organization,  on  the  assent  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act),  of  the  directors  or  other  managers  of  any  legally  organized  Agricultural  Society 
holding  an  annual  fair,  at  which  premiums  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  are  awarded ; and  in 
counties  ha-ving  more  than  one  agricultural  organization,  such  County  Board  shall  consist  of  the  vari- 
ous agricultural  organizations,  each  represented  therein,  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  them- 
selves, or  if  they  fail  in  agreeing,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shaU  prescribe;  and  said  County 
Board  shall  report  its  proceedings  to  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  annually,  and  shall  be  styled 
“The County  Agricultural  Board.” 

§ 4.  VniateA’er  moneys  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
shall  be  paid  to  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  may  be  expended  by  them  as  in  the  opinion  of 
said  Board  will  best  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  manufactures  and  domes- 
tic arts,  in  this  State : Provided,  that  when  appropriations  are  made  for  the  use  of  said  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  that  such  appropriation  shall  provide  for  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  annually,  for  the 
use  of  each  County  Agiicultural  Board,  to  be  paid  by  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  each 
County  Board  of  Agriculture  which  shall  have  given  satisfactory  e-\ddence  to  said  State  Board  of 
ha-rtng  held  an  annual  fair,  and  made  their  annual  report  to  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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§ 5.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  keep  an  office,  for  the  transaction  of  its  business,  at 
Springfield;  and  when  the  new  State  House  is  so  far  completed  as  to  allow  thereof,  there  shall  be  as- 
signed to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  suitable  I'ooms  therein,  to  be  under  the  control  of  said 
Board. 

§ 6.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  that  name,  and  the  several  County  Agricultural  Boards,  in 
their  respective  names,  may  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  may  purchase,  hold,  or  sell  property, 
and  may  sue  or  be  sued  in  all  courts  or  places  ; but  this  State  shall  never  be  liable  for  any  debt  or 
contract  of  any  of  said  Boards. 

§ 7.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  be  elected  every  two  year's,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
the  annual  State  Fair,  on  the  fair  grounds,  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  several  County  Agricultural 
Boards,  each  County  Board  having  three  votes  and  no  more.  The  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  State  Board  may  reside  anywhere  in  the  State.  The  Yice-Presideuts  shall  reside  in  the  dis- 
tricts which  they  respectively  represent.  The  first  election  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall 
be  held  in  the  fall  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy -two. 

§ 8.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  said  report  shall  include  a complete  classified  state- 
ment of  all  moneys  received,  and  of  all  expenditures  and  expenses;  and  the  Governor  shall  cause  ten 
thousand  copies  of  said  report  to  be  printed;  one-half  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  remainder  for  the  use  of  the  State  and  General  Assembly. 

§ 9.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  may,  for  cause,  to  be  spread  upon  their  journals,  remove  the 
Secretary  or  Treasurer,  or  expel  a member,  and  may  fill  any  vacancy  arising  from  any  cause. 

Appko\'ED  April  17,  1871. 


BY-LAWS  OF  STATE  BOAED. 


The  following  are  the  By-Laws  passed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  providing  for  the  forma- 
tion and  regulation  of  County  Agricultural  Boards : 

******** 

11.  There  shall  be  but  one  County  Agricultural  Board  in  each  county. 

12.  In  counties  having  no  agricultui'al  organization,  any  number  of  citizens,  not  less  than  ten,  may 
organize  a County  Agricultural  Board,  by  the  election  of  a President,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  a 

Board  of  not  less  than  five  directors,  adopt  the  name  of  “ The County  Agricultural  Board,” 

and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  also  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  such'county,  a certificate  of  their  organization. 

13.  In  counties  having  but  one  agricultural  organization,  a County  Agricultural  Board  may  be 
organized  on  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  county,  the  assent  of  such  agricultural  organization  to  the  provisions  of  “An  act  to 

create  a Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  of  Illinois,”  and  adopting  the  name  of  “The 

Corrnty  Agricultural  Board.” 

14.  Counties  having  more  than  one  agi'icultural  organization  may  organize  a County  Agricultural 
Board  by  agreement  between  said  agricultural  organizations,  before  the  1st  day  of  June,  1872;  but  in 
case  of  failure  to  agree  and  organize  such  County  Agricultural  Board  on  or  before  that  time,  the 
County  Agricultural  Board  may  be  organized  by  representatives  chosen  by  the  several  agricultural 
organizations,  in  which  each  organization  shall  be  entitled  to  three  representatives  ; said  representa- 
tives, when  chosen,  shall  organize  and  elect  three  delegates  to  represent  the  said  County  Agricultural 
Board  at  the  election  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

15.  In  counties  haring  one  or  more  agricultural  organizations,  and  such  organizations  neglect  or 
refuse  to  organize  as  provided  in  these  by-laws,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  August,  1872,  then  a 
County  Agricultural  Board  may  be  organized  under  the  provisions  of  Kule  12,  relating  to  counties 
having  no  agricultural  organization. 

16.  All  County  Agricultural  Boards  shall  report  their  organization  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  before  the  1st  day  of  September  next  after  their  organization,  or  not  be  entitled 
to  cast  the  vote  of  such  County  Agricultural  Boai'd  at  the  next  election  of  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

17.  Ho  society  in  a county  having  more  than  one  agricultural  organization  shall  be  entitled  to  any 
of  the  benefits  of  the  act  creating  a Department  of  Agriculture,  unless  they  are  represented  in  the 
County  Agricultural  Board. 
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18.  Xo  Comity  Agricultural  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  at  an  election  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  until  they  have  held,  or  provided  for  holding  an  ;^nual  fair,  and  shall  have,  in 
good  faith,  ottered  or  paid  premiums  amounting  to  at  least  tiv'e  hundred  dollars. 

19.  On  or  before  12  o’clock,  noon,  on  the  third  day  of  the  annual  fair  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  the  year  1872,  and  biennially  thereafter,  each  County  Agricultural  Board  shall  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  the  fair  grounds,  the  names  of  the  delegates  from  such 
County  Agricultural  Board  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  and  the 
Secretary  shall  prejiare  and  report  to  the  meeting  of  delegates,  immediately  upon  the  same  being 
called  to  order,  and  before  any  other  business  is  done,  the  counties  in  which  County  Agricultxiral 
Boards  have  been  organized  and  reported  to  him  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  September  of  that  year, 
and  also  the  names  of  the  delegates  rei)orted  to  him  as  herein  provided.  The  persons  so  reported  as 
delegates,  or  their  proxies,  and  no  others,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  of  the  State  Board 
of  AgTiculture. 

20.  Each  County  Agricultural  Board  shall  report  annually,  through  its  Secretary,  and  shall  forward 
such  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  Xovember. 
Such  report  should  embrace — 

I.  Xames  and  post  office  address  of  its  President,  Secretary,  and  other  officers  ; the  number  of  its 
members,  the  number  of  volumes  in  its  library,  and  the  cash  value  of  property  owned  by  the  Board, 
including  stock. 

II.  Such  statement  of  its  transactions  for  the  preceding  year  as  may  be  necessary  to  a correct  ap- 
preciation of  the  means  employed  and  results  accomplished  by  such  Board  in  promoting  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  interests  of  the  region  covered  by  its  organization.  This  statement  to  include  the 
amount  offered  as  premiums  at  the  last  exhibition  ; the  general  character  of  stich  exhibition,  with  the 
number  of  entries  in  each  department  thereof,  together  with  copies  of  such  essays,  statements  and 
statistics  collected,  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  publication  or  notice  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  When  two  or  more  organizations  are  represented  in  a County  Agricultu- 
ral Board,  then  the  report  of  such  Board  should  embrace  a separate  report  from  each  organization 
represented,  covering  the  points  heretofore  mentioned. 

III.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  any  subject  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  or,  through  said  Board,  to  the  people  of  the  State,  or  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

21.  Wherever  the  word  “Pair”  occurs  in  these  by-laws,  it  shall  be  held  to  mean  a bona  fide  exhibi- 
tion of  the  four  principal  classes  of  live  stock,  together  with  general  agricultural  and  horticultural 
products  and  mechanical  arts. 
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By  coiutesy  of  the  publishers,  the  following  publications  have  been 
regularly  received,  for  the  year  1872,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Springfield  : 


Xame  of  Paper. 

Where  Pnblislied. 

1 Xame  of  Publisher. 

Prairie  Parmer 

Cbicam,  HI 

1 Prairie  Farmer  Companv 

W estem  Pural 

H.  X.  F.  T.ewis .. 

Yoims  Folks’  Eural 

Western  Fanner 

Countrv  Gentleman 

Pural  Sim 

Dailv  State  Eesister 

Wadison.  Wis 

Albany.  X.  V , 

ZSashvxlle,  Tenn ! 

Springfield,  HI j 

H.X.  F.  Levis 

Morrow  Brothers 

L.  Tncker  & Sons 

Enral  Snn  Companv 

E.  L.  Merritt  A Bro 

Weeklv  Panta^aph 

Ploomington.  HI > 

0.  Davis 

Farmers’  Home  Jonmal 

Sentinel 

Gazette 

Whig 

Weeklv  Tribnne 

Western  Asricnltnrist 

Farmers’  Atlvocate 

Gazette 

Xational  Live  Stock  Jonmal 

Lexington.  Ht ’ 

Centralia,  Hl7. 

Jonesboro.  HI 

Qnincv,  HI 

Chicago,  HI 

QnincT,  Ul 

Jackson.  Tenn 

Corvallis.  Oregon 

Chicago,  HI 

Duncan  A Gibson 

Fletcher  A Cooper 

T.  F.  Bouton 

Whig  Companv 

Tribune  Comply 

T.  Butterworth 

Chas.  W.  Greene 

Wm.  B.  Carter 

Geo.  W.  Bust  A Co 

r 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


ILLIXOIS  STATE  BOAED  OF  AGEICULTUEE, 


In  account  with  JOHX  W.  BUNFr,  Treasurer > 


Cii. 


at  Otta^ya  Fair 

for  rent  of  booths.  . . 

for  permits 

for  hay 

from  Alusical  Fnion. 


January  5 — By  balance 

July  .T — By  aniount  received  from  State^ 

Sept.  20— 

Sept.  20- 
Sept.  20 — 

Sept.  20 — 

Dec.  31— 

1872.  I>R. 

To  expenses  of  Board  at  Winter  Meetinp; 

To  traveling  expenses  of  Board 

To  amount  paid  for  agricultural  papers 

“ “ postage-- 

“ “ printing 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ stationery 

‘ ‘ “ office  expenses 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ office  furnitni'e 

“ “ rent 

“ “ herd  boohs 

“ ‘ ‘ express  charges 

“ “ hotel  expenses  at  Fair 

“ “ hay - - 

“ “ music 

“ ‘ ‘ ribbons 

“ “ livery 

“ “ assistant  superintendents 

“ ‘ ‘ clerks  for  secretai 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ treas  iirer 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ gate-kee])ers 

“ “ liolice 

“ “ blankets  

“ “ lumber  and  labor  on  gTOunds 

“ “ sprinkling 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ sundry  exi)enses  at  Fair 

“ “ expenses  in  suit  with  Adams  County  Agricultural  Society.. . 

‘‘  ‘‘  Secretary’s  salary 

“ “ Treasurer’s  salary 

*•  “ premiums 

To  balance 


$4,  764  69 
3,  000  00 
20,  652  75 
650  00 
6.57  40 
19  45 
14  55 


$29,  758  84 


$448  68 
820  10 
225  00 
92  36 
730  05 
118  35 
144  36 
100  00 
250  00 
82  75 
126  10 
494  00 
579  81 
200  00 
139  50 
207  00 
391  60 
293  90 
209  75 
398  00 
604  60 
252  00 1 
278  48 
50  00 1 
44  04 1 
'100  001 
2,  000  00 ' 
500  00 
10, 750  44 
9, 127  97 


$29,  758  84 


SrEKGFlELD,  January 'i,  1873. 


JOHX  W.  BUXX,  Treasurer. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Goi^ernor ! 

Sir  : In  conformity  to  section  eight  of  ^‘An  act  to  create  a Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Illinois,”  we  have  the  honor  to  hand  yon  here- 
with a report  of  tne  transactions  of  said  department  for  the  year  1872, 
together  with  such  reports  of  county  agricultural  boards  and  other  docu- 
ments as  are  necessary  to  a correct  appreciation  of  the  means  employed 
and  results  accomplished  by  the  State  Eoard  of  Agriculture  in  its  efforts 
to  advance  the  agricultural  and  industrial  interests  of  the  State. 

The  adoption  of  the  law  above  referred  to  rendered  necessary  some 
changes  in  the  organization  of  county  societies.  We  are  gratified  at 
being  able  to  state  that  these  have  been  effected  in  nearly  all  the  coun- 
ties at  the  date  of  this  report,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
during  the  year  1873,  just  entered  upon,  an  agricultural  board  will  be 
established  in  most  of  those  counties  not  now  working  under  the  law  of 
April  17,  1871. 

The  names  of  counties  conforming,  the  date  of  action,  and  the  date  of 
the  receipt  of  certificate  thereof  at  the  office  of  the  State  Board,  are : 


County. 


Date  of  acceptance  of  act 
of  April  17,  1871. 


Date  of  receipt  of  notice  by 
State  Eoard  of  Agr’e. 


Adams 

Boone 

Bureau 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 
Christian . . 

Clark 

Clay  ; 

Coles 

Cook 

DeKalh.... 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage  . . - 

Edgar 

Edwards  . . 
Effingham  . 
Eayette . . . 

Ford 

Franklin  . . 

Fulton 

Greene  

Grundy 


May  20,  1872  

March  16,  1872  

June  8,  1872 

Sei.'temher  15.  1871 

April  20.  1872 

August  17.  1872 

March  5,  1872  

June  1,  1872 

May  4,  1872 1 

April  29,  1872 

August  10.  1872 

March  1,  1872  

June  10,  1872 

August  26,  1872 

February  10,  1872 

February  12,  1872 

August  24,  1872 

December  10,  1872  

April  6,  1872  

April  6,  1872  

March  21,  1872 

July  6,  1872 

July  20,  1872 

July  6,  1872 


May  21,  1872 

July  8,  1872 

Juiie  13,  1872 

July  11,  1872 

April  23,  1872  

August  29,  1872... 
March  18,  1872  . . . . 

Julv  15,  1872 

May  31,  1872 

May  I,  1872  

A.ugu«t  15.  1872... 

May  29,  1872 

Juue  11,  1872 

Align  .St  30,  1872... 

April  30,  1872  

February  29,  1872. 
August  28,  1872... 
December  1 4,  1872. 

July  26,  1872 

July  9,  1872 

j June  29,  1872 

August  17,  1872... 

I July  31,  1872 

I July  10,  1872 
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County. 


Date  of  ac(!e])tanc6  of  act 
of  Ai>nl  17,  1871. 


Date  of  receii)t  of  notice  by 
State  Board  of  Agr’e. 


Hancock 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey  

Jo  Daviess 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

I.aSalle 

Lawrence 

Lee  

Livingston 

Kogan  

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

;M avion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough 

McHenry 

McLean". 

IMenard 

IMonroe 

Montgomery 

^Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

I’eoria 

Perry 

Piatt  

Putnam 

Kichland 

Kock  Island 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Shelby 

Stark' 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

XTnion  

Vermilion 

AVabash  

A\’'ar7»n 

AVayne  

AVliiteside 

AVil] 

Ai'illiamson 

Ai'innebago 

Aroodford 


February  22,  1872 

July  15, '1872 

March  11,  1872 

J ime  (),  1872 

A] nil  6,  1872  

Mav  25,  1875i 

Ma'y  18,  1872 

May  2;l,  1872  

F<d')n(ary  19,  1872 

January' 27,  1872 

August  10,  1872 

January  31,  1872 

June  id,  1872 

March  14,  1872 

May  25,  1872 

January  27,  1872  

During  fair  oi  1872  

July  1,  1872  

Jul'y  27,  1872 

March  16,  1872 

January  3,  1872  

October  12,  1872 

August  14,  1872 

March  15,  1872 

August  31.  1872 

March  11,  1872 

February  24,  1872  

July  10,  1872 

January  13,  1872  

August  14,  1872 

March  6,  1872 

March  30,  1872 

March  2,  1872  

September  7,  1872 

July  19,  1872 

October  21,  1872 

August  29,  1872 

August  6,  1872 

October  26,  1872 

July  5,  1872 

January,  1872 

March  2,  1872  

April  13  1872  

Aiu’il  13,  1872 

March  1,  1872  

August  22,  1872 

August  .3,  1872 

June  1,  1872 

June  8,  1872 

June  1,  1872 

September  2,  1872 

April  9,  1872  

d anuary  24,  25,  26,  1872  . . - 

April  27,  1872  

Ko  date  given 

March  12,  1872 


June  20,  1872 

July  19,  1872 

March  29,  1872  

Juiu',  22,  1872 

April  11,  1872  

0(Jober  19,  1872.... 

June  14,  1872 

May  25,  1872  

J une  3,  1872 

Marc.li  16.  1872  

October  18,  1872.... 

May  3,  1872  

Au'gust  7,  1872 

March  18,  1872  

October  10,  1872 

February  8,  1872... 
October '31,  1872.... 

July  9,  1872 

August  8,  1872 

May  23,  1872 

January  5,  1872  

October  17,  1872.... 

August  19,  1872 

March  25,  1872 

September  5,  1872.. 

March  15,  1872 

March  18,  1872  

July  22,  1872 

July  2,  1872 

August  16,  1872.... 

May  20,  1872 

June  25, 1872 

March  6,  1872  

October  23,  1882 

September  15,  1872. 

October  23,  1872 

August  .31,  1872.... 
August  14,  1872.... 
October  31,  1872.... 

July  16,  1875 

January,  1872 

April  5,  1872 

April  17,  1872 

July  23,  1872 

March  23,  1872  

August  31,  1872 

August  7,  1872 

June  2.5,  1872 

July  5,  1872 

July  25,  1872 

Septembers,  1872.. 

May  9.  1872  

February  22,  1872. 

May  7,  1872  

Sentember  6,  1872. 
April  20,  1872  


Tlie  State  and  local  fairs  for  tlie  year  just  closed  Lave' shoAvn  a A^ery 
satisfactory  increase  of  interest  in  improved  live  stock,  and  nexF  names 
are  constantly  being  added  to  the  already  large  list  of  exliibiters,  leaA^- 
ing  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Illinois  will  long  maintain  her  proud  posi- 
tion as  the  leading  stock-groAving  State  of  the  Union.  An  unparalleled 
yield  of  corn  and  other  standard  crops  has  rewarded  the  enlightened  in- 
dustry of  her  farmers,  and  burdened  orchards  and  \dneyards  IniAm  repaid 
tbe  well-directed  labors  of  the  horticnltnrist. 

Some  loss  and  great  inconvenience  resulted,  late  in  the  year,  from  the 
general  prevalence  of  an  epizootic  among  the  horses  of  the  State.  The 
fatal  results  were  few,  comiiared  with  the  number  of  animals  affected — 
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the  jHincipal  damage  resulting  from  a derangement  in  such  departments 
of  business  as  depended  upon  the  labor  of  horses  for  their  prosecution. 
With  this  exception,  the  live  stock  of  the  State  have  been  unusually 
liealthy,  and  a fair  enumeration  would  show  a very  satisfactory  increase 
in  numbers. 

In  this  connection  we  reiterate  our  suggestion  of  a year  ago,  in  favor 
of  legislation  to  secure  an  annual  census  of  the  agricultural  and  other 
productions  of  the  State.  Great  loss  results  to  many  who  are  little  able 
to  bear  it,  from  lack  of  information,  that  might  be  collected  and  dissemi- 
nated without  adding  much  to  the  labors  of  certain  officers,  and  at  an 
unappreciable  cost  to  the  State.  Much  valuable  information  can  be  ob- 
tained through  the  co-operation  of  the  several  county  agricultural 
boards  j but  the  assistance  of  law  and  the  public  treasury  is  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  beneficial  results.  Information  might 
be  collected  through  assessors,  constables,  and  other  town  and  county 
officers,  without  interfering  with  their  other  duties.  If  some  addition 
to  the  labors  to  be  performed  by  the  recipients  of  county  offices  should 
have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  number  of  professional  office  seekers, 
and  fill  such  places  of  trust  Avith  men  Avho  are  willing  to  do  more  work 
for  the  same  pay,  we  recognize  in  such  fact  additional  reason  for  adopt- 
ing the  legislation  indicated. 

The  heavy  burdens  imposed  upon  the  producers  of  the  State  by  the 
railroad,  and  other  interests  wherein  large  amounts  of  capital  at  the 
disposal  of  a few  men  can  be  lapidiy  consolidated  to  the  public  injuiy, 
lias  begun  to  awaken  attention  in  the  direction  of  legislation  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  people  against  the  impositions  and  extortions  of  aggregated 
capital.  Associations  of  farmers  haA^e  been  forming  in  all  x>ortions  of 
the  State,  and  judging  from  the  earnestness  of  those  composing,  the 
membership,  their  influence  may  be  looked  for  in  legislation  and  at  the 
polls.  At  the  date  of  this  report,  a State  convention  lias  just  adjourned 
from  Bloomington,  Avhich,  for  numbers  and  intelligence  of  delegates, 
AA’as  the  equal  of  any  similar  gathering  ever  held  in  the  State.  A 
full  report  of  its  proceedings  is  submitted  hereiAuth,  as  a part  of  this 
report. 

There  has  been  no  such  general  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  for  the  extermination  of  Canada  thistles  as  was  hoped  for.  But  six 
counties  in  the  State  have  sent  reports  to  the  office  of  this  Board,  aiid 
none  of  these  embrace  information  from  the  Avhole  county,  though  Can- 
ada thistles  are  kuoAvn  to  be  growing  at  certain  points,  in  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  It  is  hoped  that  our  legislators  Avill 
recognize  the  necessity  for  some  more  stringent  law,  as  a protection  for 
the  rich  fields  of  our  State  against  the  inroads  of  this  pest. 
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Tliaiiks  are  due  to  tlie  autliors  of  several  able  ])a|)ers,  lierewitli  sub- 
mitted, furiusbed  upon  subjects  outside  ot  the  list  tor  which  premiums 
were  olfered. 

Submitted  on  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

With  high  regard,  sir,  I am. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  M.  GAELAND, 

Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL  ROOMS, 

Springfield,  Jan.  2,  1872. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  in  regular  annual  session. 

Present:  Pres’t  Brown,  Ex-President  Kile,  Yice-Presidents  Herrington, 
Dunlap,  T'isher^  Goltra,  Gillhajm  and  Parker,  and  Secretary  Garland. 

The  minutes  of  meeting  held  at  Du  Quoin  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  in  the  suit  ot  General  J.  W,  Singleton,  reported  that 
‘‘no  declaration”  was  filed  by  said  Singleton,  at  last  term  of  Adams 
County  Circuit  Court.  Committee  was  continued. 

The  following  communication  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  was  read,  and  laid  over  for  further  consideration  by  Exe- 
cutive Committee : 


A.  M,  Garland,  Springfield,  111: 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  20,  1871. 


Sir— By  the  act  of  the  2d  J uly,  1862,  Congress  donated  to  the  several  States  a portion  of  public  lands, 
in  the  ratio  of  their  population,  for  the  pnrpo.se  of  establishing  Agricultural  Colleges,  thereby  evincing  a 
purpose  to  promote  that  great  interest  through  the  iustrumentality  of  the  respective  States.  A cor- 
respondence and  consultation  between  friends  of  these  interests,  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a con- 
vention of  delegates  representing  them,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  upon  subjects  of  mutual  intere.st, 
would  promote  the  good  of  all.  It  has  been  suggested  that  I take  the  responsibility  of  initiating  such  a 
meeting.  I therefore  propose  that  each  Agricultural  College,  State  Agricultural  Society,  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  depute  two  delegates,  to  meet  in  convention,  at  tho 
City  of  Washington,  on  Thur.sday,  the  15th  of  February  next,  to  take  such  action  regarding  the  inter- 
ests of  Agriculture  as  they  shall  deem  expedient, 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

FREDERICK  WATTS,  Gommisdonet'. 


Tbe  President  called  attention  to  tbe  necessity  for  re-organization  as 
a State  Board  of  Agriculture,  under  tbe  law  creating  a Department  of 
Agriculture  in  this  State. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillbam,  a Committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a code  of  by-laws  for  use  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  for 
formation  of  County  Agricultural  Boards. 
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Messrs.  Gillliam,  Herrin^on,  Fislier,  EMe  and  Garland,  were  appoin- 
ted a Committee  to  prepare  said  by-laws. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile,  President  Brown  was  added  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

Adjourned  to  9 o’clock  P.  M.,  to-morrw» 


Springfield,  Jamiaiy  3,  1872 — 9 A.  M. 

The  Committee  met.  Pres<??^t--President  Brown,  Ex-President  Kile, 
Vice-Presidents  Edmunds,  Eeynolds,  Dalton,  Herrington,  Dudlap,  Cobb, 
Fisher,  Goltra,  Gillham,  Parker,  and  Secretary  Garland. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  the  location  of  the  Fair  for  1872  was  made 
the  special  order  for  Thursday  morning,  January  4,  at  9 o^clock. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile,  the  correspondence  with  Du  Quoin  District 
Pair  Association  in  reference  to  release  from  obligatioD  to  furnish  ac- 
commodation for  State  Pair  for  1872,  was  taken  up. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  the  report  of  Secretary  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment arrived  at  with  ’the  Du  Quoin  authorities,  was  received,  and 
adopted  as  the  action  of  this  Board. 

Mr.  Gillham  asked  to  have  read  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  ; and  palled  up  question  of  quar- 
ters for  the  accommodation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
new  State  House. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb,  the*  President,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Gillham, 
were  appointed  a Committee  to  select  and  secure  suitable  rooms  in  the 
new  State  House. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  Mr.  Cobb  was  added  to  said  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

Adjourned  to  2 o’clock  P.  M.,  this  day. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Committee  met,  x>ursuant  to  adjournment-present  as  in  the 
forenoon. 

Mr.  Gdlham,  from  Special  Committee  on  By-Laws,  reported  in 
writing. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  the  report  was  received,  and  Committee 
discharged. 

On  further  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 
for  consideration  of  code  of  by-laws,  as  reported  from  the  Special  Com- 
mittee— Mr.  Dolton  in  the  chair. 
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After  some  time  spent  in  consideration,  during  wliicli  debate  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  Messrs.  Edmunds,  Herrington,  Eosenstiel,  Gillbam, 
Brown,  Eeynolds,  Fisher  and  Cobb, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillliam,  tlie  Committee  rose,  reported  a code  of 
by-laws  back  to  tlie  Board,  and  recommended  their  adoption,  and  asked 
to  be  discharged  from  furtlier  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Dolton  moved  the  adoption  of  the  by-laws  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  excepting  the  two  last  sections. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillliam,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton  was  so  amended 
as  to  allow  the  several  sections  to  be  taken  iip  seriatim^  for  considera-  • 
tion;  following  which  course  the  several  sections  were  read  separately, 
and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Eeynolds  was  appointed  a commit- 
tee to  draft  an  additional  section,  specifying  a form  for  report  of  County 
Agricultural  Boards. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillliam, 

Awards  in  miscellaneous  list  at  Fair  of  1871,  were  taken  up. 

Mr.  Eeynolds  moved  that  miscellaneous  list  be  referred  to  the  Super- 
intendents of  the  respective  classes  ] which  motion  was, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

Laid  on  the  table. 

Awards,  of  medals  and  certificates  of  commendation  were  made,  as 
noted  in  entry  books,  and  hereinafter  appended  to  published  list. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillliam, 

Adjourned  to  o’clock  P.  M. 


EVENIN&  SESSION. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

The  consideration  of  essays  competing  for  premiums  offered  by  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  was  taken  up. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham. 

Three  committees,  of  three  each,  were  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
upon  Assays. 

President  appointed  committees,  and  referred  essays,  as  follows  : 

Messrs.  Gillham,  Fisher  aiid  Dolton,  to  consider  essays  on  Lands- 
cape Gardening.” 

Messrs.  Eosenstiel,  Dunlap  and  Parker,  essays  on  Fruit  Culture,” 
and  Planting  and  Culture  of  Forest  Trees.” 

Messrs.  Goltra,  Garland  and  Kile,  essays  on  Seed  Growing,”  and 
Cultivation  and  Preparation  of  Flax.” 
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The  communication  from  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
coming  up, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kile, 

It  was  decided  to  send  two  delegates  from  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  the  proposed  Convention. 

Mr.  Keynolds  was  nominated  as  a delegate,  by  Mr.  Goltra. 

Mr.  Edmunds  was  nominated  as  a delegate,  by  Mr.  Bosenstiel. 

The  nominations  were  ratified  by  the  Board,  and  Messrs.  John  P. 
Keynolds,  of  the  State-at-Large,  and  George  Edmunds,  Jr.,  of  the  4th 
District,  were  chosen  as  delegates. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Board  adjourned  to  9 o'clock  A.  M.  to-morrow. 


Springfield,  January  3,  1872—9  A.M. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present : President  Brown,  Ex-President  Kile,Yice-Presidents  Hemng- 
ton,  Dunlap,  Fislier,  Goltra,  Gillliam,  Webster  and  Parker,  and  Secre- 
tary  Garland. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 

Beading  of  the  minutes  of  yesterday’s  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 
The  special  order,  which  was  the  consideration  of  propositions  for 
location  of  the  State  Fair  for  1872,  coming  up. 

Proposals  were  read  from  Decatur,  Princeton,  Ottawa  and  Spring- 

field. 

Bepresentatives  from  competing  localities  were  invited  to  address  the 
Board,  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Pickrell,  on  behalf  of  Decatur  ^ 
Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lewis,  on  behaK  of  Ottawa ; Mr.  Whiting,  on  be- 
half of  Princeton;  and  Messrs.  McConnell,  Pirkins  and  Conkling,  on 

behalf  of  Springfield.  -d  ^ 

Whereupon,  visitors  were  requested  to  withdraw  while  the  Board 

considered  the  propositions  before  it.  ' , 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 

Board  proceeded  to  a vote  on  the  question  of  location,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result : 

FIRST  VOTE. 

Eor  Decatur — ^Mr.  Kile — 1 vote. 

For  Ottawa^Messrs.  Reynolds,  Dolton,  Herrington,  Rosenstiel,  Dun- 
lap, Cobb,  GilUiam— 7 votes. 
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For  Spriugfield — Messrs.  Edmunds,  Fisher,  Goltra,  Webster,  Parker, 
Brown,  Garland — 7 votes. 

Kesulting  in  no  choice ; whereupon  the  Board  proceeded  to  a 

SECOND  VOTE. 

For  Ottawa — Messrs.  Beyiiolds,  Dolton,  Herrington,  Bosenstiel,  Dun- 
lap, Cobh,  Gillham- — 7 votes. 

For  Springfield— Messrs.  Kile,  Edmunds,  Fisher,  Goltra,  Webster, 
Parker,  Brown,  Garland — 8 votes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillhain, 

The  vote  was  reconsidered  whereupon  the  Board  proceeded  to  take 
the 

THIRD  VOTE. 

For  Ottawa — Messrs.  Reynolds,  Dolton,  Herrington,  R^senstiel,  Dun- 
lap, Cobb,  Fisher,  Gillham,  Parker,  Brown — 10  votes. 

For  Springfield— Messrs.  Kile,  Edmunds,  Goltrd,  Garland— 4 votes. 

For  Decatur — Mr.  Webster — -1  vote. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

The  vote  in  favor  of  the  location  of  the  State  Fair  for  1872,  at  Otta- 
wa, was  made  unanimous. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

Board  adjourned  to  2 o’clock  P.  M, 


AETERNOON  SESSION. 

\ 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Resolution  passed  at  W inter  Meeting,  1871,  fixing  time  for  holding 
the  State  Fair  upon  the  last  week  in  September,  was  rescinded. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton, 

H'esolved,  the  State  Fair  for  1872  slaail  open  September  1&,  and  continue  tbrougfe  the  week. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

The  President,  Secretary  and  Mr.  Reynolds  were  appointed  a Com- 
mittee to  arrange  for  a die  for  medals,  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by 
fire  in  Chicago ; also  to  design  and  procure  a seal  for  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture*. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham^ 

Board  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  for  consideration  of  the 
Premium  List.  Mr.  Gillham  in  the  chair. 

After  some  time  spent  in  perfecting  the  Premium  List,  the  Committee 
rose,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again,  and  such  permis- 
sion was  granted. 

Adjourned  to  7 o’clock  P.  M. 
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EVENIN&  SESSION. 


Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  petition  of  W.  M.  Taylor  and  others,  in  reference  to  a change  of 
Superintendent  for  Class  B — Horses — was  read,  and, 

, On  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 

Resolved,  That  the  petition  of  W.  M.  Taylor  and  others,  under  consideration,  ashing  for  a change  in 
the  superintendency  of  Class  B,  does  not  suggest  the  slightest  reason  for  such  change,  and  that  this 
Board  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  any  facts  that  justify  a want  of  confidence  in  the  efficient  and 
jtidicious  administration  of  that  department  hy  the  present  Superintendent. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  the  inspection  of  the  Fruits,  Wines  and 
Vinegars  entered  for  competition,  and  made  awards  as  follows : 


WINES. 

Best  sample  of  Catawba  wine,  vintage  of  1870 : 

Gr.  Morlot,  Ba^o 

Best  sample  of  Concord  wine,  vintage  of  1870  : 

G.  Morlot,  Basco 

Best  sample  of  Clinton  wine,  •vintage  of  1871 : 

G.  Morlot,  Basco 

Best  sample  of  Herbemont  wine,  vintage  of  1871 ; 

G.  Morlot,  Basco 

Best  sample  of  Norton  wine : 

H.  Bunk,  Bloomington 

CIDEli. 

Best  sample  of  Cider : 

G.  H.  Hilliard,  Brighton 


.Silver  medal. 
.Silver  medal. 
.Silver  medal. 
.Silver  medal. 
.Silver  medal. 

. Silver  medal. 


The  entries  of  Apples  and  Pears  were  referred  to  a special  committee 
of  three,  with  orders  to  report  to-morrow  morning. 


Adjourned  to  9 o’clock  A.  M.  to-morrow. 


Springfielu,  January  5,  1872 — 9 A.  M. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present  : President  Brown,  Ex-President  Kile,  Vice-Presidents  Rey- 
nolds, Dolton,  Herrington,  Rosenstiel,  Edmunds,  Dunlap,  Cobb,  Fisher, 
Goltra,  Gillham,  Webster,  and  Parker,  and  Secretary  Garland. 

Board  then  xwoceeded  to  consider  the  awards  upon  Fruits,  left  over 
from  last  evening. 

The  Special  Committee  reported,  and  the  report  was  adopted,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Under  the  rule  requiring  all  products  of  the  soil  to  he  entered  in  the  name  of  the  producer,  the 
Adams  County  Horticultural  Society,  not  having  produced  the  fruit  exhibited,  cannot  he  allowed  to 
compete  for  the  premium.  The  first  premium  for  the  best  six  varieties  of  Apples  is  awarded  to  Sen- 
eca Woods.  Also,  first  premium  for  best  six  varieties  of  Winter  Pears  to  the  same  party. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  a silver  medal  be  awarded  to  the  Adams  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety for  the  display  of  Apples  made  by  its  Secretary. 
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Board  again  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Premium  List — Mr.  Beynolds  in  the  chair. 

At  12  o’clock  the  Committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave^ 
to  sit  again ; and  leave  was  granted. 

Adjourned  to  2 o’clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Ee|)orts  of  the  Special  Committees  on  Essays  were  received,  and  pre- 


miums awarded,  as  follows : 

Manufactures  in  Illinois,”  to  James  T.  Dwyer,  Springfield $25  00 

■”  Manufacture  of  Soap,”  to  James  T.  Dwyer,  Springfield 20  00 

■“  Cultivation  and  Preparation  of  Flax,”  to  James  A.  McConnell,  Springfield 25  00 

“Landscape  Gardening,”  to  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 25  00 

“ Preparation  and  Cultivation  of  a Fruit  Fann,”  to  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 25  00 

“ Preparation  and  Cultivation  of  Vegetable  Gaiden  Seeds,”  to  J.  B.  Root,  Rockford 25  00 

“ Planting  and  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees,”  to  H.  J.  Dunlap,  Champaign 25  00 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 


The  President,  Secretary  and  Mr.  Bosenstiel  were  appointed  a Com- 
mittee to  furnish  a premium  list  for  Essays  to  be  read  at  the  Winter 
Meeting  of  1873,  with  instructions  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the 
amount  of  money  heretofore  offered. 

The  Secretary  called  up  the  communication  from  the  Springfield 
Board  of  Trade,  in  reference  to  furniture  by  it  leased  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agiiculture. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

The  President,  Secretary  and  Mr.  Gillham  were  appointed  a Commit- 
tee to  take  charge  of  the  matter,  with  full  power  to  act  for  the  State 
Board  in  the  premises. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kile, 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  $15  he  appropriated  to  each  member  of  the  Board  for  Agricultural  period- 
acals  for  the  year  1872. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

Board  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  Premium  List. 

After  some  time  spent  therein,  the  Committee  rose,  reported  back  the 
Premium  List,  and  asked  to  be  discharged  from  its  further  consider- 
ation. 

The  Premium  List,  as  reported  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  was 
adopted,  and  ordered  printed. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  report  for  1871,  which  was  received  and 
referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee  for-  examination. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 

R'esolved,  That  a field  trial  of  exhibited  plows,  cultivators,  graders,  ditchers  and  corn  harvesters  be 
held  near  the  Fair  Grounds,  on  Tuesday,  the  second  day  of  the  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kile, 

The  Board  adjourned  to  7 o’clock  P.  M. 
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EYENING  SESSION. 

• Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  President  announced  the  Committee  of  Arrang’ements,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Messrs.  Cohh,  Eeynolds,  Herrington,  Goitra,  Eosenstiel,  and  Kile. 

By  vote  of  the  Board,  the  President  (Mr.  Brown)  was  added  to  the 
Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted. 

Whereas,  it  is  made  tlie  duty  of  Awarding  Committees  to  exercise  great  care  in  making  their 
awards  upon  thoroughbred  animals,  that  such  animals  he  of  undoubted  pedi^ee ; and  whereas,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  in  possession  of  the  Herd  Books  of  the  different  breeds  of  Cattle,  or 
stud  books  for  Horses,  for  reference  in  case  of  doubt  in  the  premises ; therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested,  and  is  hereby  authorized,  to  procure,  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, full  and  complete  sets  of  the  different  Herd  Books  for  Cattle,  and  of  the  American  Stud 
Book. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

A Committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Hon.  S.  B.  Chandler,  late  a member  of  this  Board. 

President  appointed  Messrs.  Gillham,  Eeynolds  and  Webster  said 
Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Class  ‘^M” — ^Hady  Equestrianism,’^  was  reinstated  in  the  Premium 
List,  and  premiums  fixed,  as  follows  : 1st  premium,  $30 ; 2d  premium, 
$20 ; 3d  premium,  $10.  Committee  to  be  appointed  on  the  Grounds,  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Class  B. 

Mr.  Eeynolds,  from  Special  Committee,  presented  the  following  report, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted : - 

The  Committee  who  were  charged  with  the  sad  duty  of  prepariug  i-esolutions  expressive  of  the  sorrow 
felt  by  the  members  of  this  Board,  in  view  of  the  decease  of  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Chandler,  beg  leave  to 
report  as  follows : 

Whereas,  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Chandler,  of  St.  Clair  county,  late  an 
honored  member  of  this  Board,  has  passed  from  among  us  by  death  ; therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  place  on  the  records  of  the  Board  the  permanent  evidence  of  our  high  ap* 
preciation  of  the  purity  of  his  character,  of  his  earnest  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  and  of  his  many 
qualities  of  head  and  heart,  which  endeared  him  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  associated 
with  him  as  fellow  members  of  the  Board.  In  sincerity  of  purpose,  in  kindness  of  heart,  and  in  aU  that 
constitutes  the  highest  type  of  friend  and  gentleman,,  he  had  few  equals  and  no  superior. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  tender  the  immediate  family  and  relatives  of  the  deceased,  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  their  afiBiction. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  he  instructed  to  transmit  to  the  widow  of  deceased  a copy  of  this 
report. 

D.  B.  GILLHAM, 

C.  W.  WEBSTEB, 

JXO-  P.  KEYXOLDS, 

Committee!^ 

Adjourned  to  9 A.  M.,  to-morrow. 
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Sl'KiNGKiKU),  January  6,  1872—9  If. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Present:  Vice-Presidents  Dolton,  Herrington,  liosenstiel,  Dunlap, 

Cobb,  Fisher,  AVebster,  Cillham,  Parker,  and  Secretary  Garland. 

The  Auditing  Committee  presented  the  following  report,  which  was 
adopted : 

We,  your  Committee,  appointed  to  examine  the  books,  vouchers  and  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  this 
Board,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  attended  to  that  duty,  and  find  the  report  of  the  Treasurer 
correct. 

C.  H.  KOSENSTIEL, 

A.  J.  D TO  LAP, 

Auditmg  Committee. 

The  Committee  to  visit  and  report  on  Farms,  reported  as  follows  ; 

Tour  Committee  to  visit  Farms,  under  the  impression  (given  at  the  last  Winter  meeting)  that  the 
labors  of  the  Committee  in  such  examinations  would  not  he  required  until  1872  ; and  not  having  heCn 
notified  that  an  examination  was  to  he  made,  (excei>t  that  the  notice  was,  as  we  supposed,  eiToneously 
puhlislied  in  the  Premium  List  for  1871)  we  give  these  explanatory  reasons  why  we  do  not  report  as 
contemplated  in  the  Catalogue  of  1871. 

JAMES  HEKPaNGTON, 

S.  L>.  EISHEK, 

Committee. 

Eeport  received  and  adopted,  and  matter  laid  over  till  the  next  animal 
meeting  of  the  Board.  # 

On  motion  of  Mr.  AVebster, 

The  Auditing  Committee  was  empowered  to  procure  tickets  and  other 
printing  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

The  request  of  Air.  James  A.  Perry,  to  be  allowed  to  offer  special  pre- 
miums on  Colts  sired  by  the  stallions  ‘Alastodon’’  and  ^‘Duke  d’  Chartres” 
was  read,  and. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Parker, 

Laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Board  adjourned,  sine  die. 

D.  A.  BKOAViS^, 

President. 

A.  M.  Garland, 

Secretary. 
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CiJFTOx  House,  Ottawa,  Sept.  17—7  o'clock  P.  M. 

, Board  met  on  call  of  the  President. 

Superintendents  of  Cattle  and  Horses  reported,  showing  that  business 
was  completed  according  to  programme  for  second  day. 

Mr.  Herrington  reported  497  sheep  in  the  pens,  and  more  pens  would 
be  required.  , 

Mr.  Edmunds  reported  field  implements  somewhat  behind  in  arrange- 
ment, on  account  of  delays  of  trains. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 

Ordered  that  announcement  be  made  that  imifiement  trial  in  trashy 
ground  be  held  on  Friday,  and  that  parties  be  furnished  with  return 
checks  when  passing  out  the  gates. 

Mr.  Dolton  reported  that  there  would  not  be  room  sufficient  for  all 
articles  that  were  expected  in  Class  H. 

Mr.  Webster  reported  Class  K weU  filled  and  ready  for  visitors. 

Mr.  Oillham,  General  Superintendent,  stated  that  stalls  would  need  to 
be  built  for  any  additional  stock  that  comes  upon  the  grounds.  Ar- 
rangements for  supplying  water  at  different  points  were  about  com- 
jjleted. 

^ Mr.  Vittum  reported  the  hogpens  all  filled  and  additional  ones  needed 
— with  three  car  loads  of  hogs  to  be  here  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Edmunds  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  permits  to  pass  the 
gates,  for  the  accommodation  of  exhibiters. 

Mr.  Dolton  moved  that  the  superintendents  of  the  several  depart- 
ments be  authorized  to  issue  passes  to  all  exhibiters  who  may  purchase 
tickets  for  every  day  of  the  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Herrington, 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Herrington  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

W HEUEAS,  The  meals  furnished  at  the  eating  house  on  the  Fair  Grounds  are  entirely  unsatisfactory 
to  the  public,  and  not  such  as  contemplated  by  the  contract ; therefore, 

Henolted,  That  the  General  Superintendent  he  authorized  to  take  such  measures  in  the  premises  as 
may  be  necessary  to  correct  the  evil  complained  of,  and  to  protect  the  public  against  imposition. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kile, 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  President  Brown. 


Fair  Grounds,  Ottawa,  Sept.  18,  1872. 

At  2 o’clock  P.  M.,  pursuant  to  law  and  public  notice,  the  Convention 
of  Delegates  from  County  Agricultural  boards  met  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  years  1873  and  1874, 
at  the  Secretary’s  office,  on  the  Fair  Grounds. 

The  meeting  was  called*  to  order  by  President  D.  A.  Brown. 
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Ou  motion  of  Mr.  Flagg', 

TLe  Chair  api)ointed  the  following  Committee  on  Credentials : 

Messrs.  W.  C.  Flagg,  of  Madison  ; A.  M.  Herrington)  of  Kane ; Stephen 
Dnnlap,  of  Morgan ; George  W.  Stone,  of  Bureau,  and  T.  S.  Benton,  of 
Union. 

After  examination  of  credentials,  the  Committee  re])orted  as  follows  : 

Rkpout  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  respectfnlly  report  : That  they  find  tlie  Comity  Agricultural  Boards 

of  Adams,  Boone,  Bureau,  CaiToll.  Champaign,  Christian,  DeKalb,  DeAVitt,  DuPage,  Edgar,  Edwards, 
Eranklin,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hancock,  Henderson,  Henry,  Iroquois,  Jefl'erson,  Jersey.  Jo  Daviess,  Kane, 
Kaiikak^e,  Kendall,  Knox,  Lake,  LaSalle,  Lee,  Logan,  Alacon,  Madison,  Marshall,  McHenry,  McLean,  Me- 
nard, Mercer,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Peoria,  Putnam.  Bock  Island,  Stark,  Stephenson,  Tazewell,  Union’ 
AVabash,  AYarren,  AVhiteside,  AYill,  AYinnebago  and  AYoodford,  or  fifty  counties,  properly  represented 
by  delegates  without  contest. 

Two  organizations  from  the  county  of  Ford  claimed  representation.  Your  Committee  decide  that  the 
older  organization,  located  at  Paxton,  is  entitled,  under  the  law,  and  the  by  Jaws  of  the  Board  ot  Agri- 
culture, to  the  delegation. 

Representatives  of  two  agricultural  organizations  of  Cook  county  are  present,  but  do  not  claim,  nor 
are  they  entitled  to  representation,  as  they  have  organized  a County  Board. 

In  the  counties  of  Lawrence  and  Livingston  County  Boards  have  been  organized,  but  the^’  have  not 
duly  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  prescribed  by  its  by-laws,  and  are 
not  entitled  to  representation. 

All  of  which  is, respectfully  submitted. 

AY.  C.  FLAGG, 

A.  M.  HERRINGTOX, 
STEPHEX  DUXLAP, 

CHAS.  F.  BOXTIX, 

GEO.  W.  STOKE, 

* Committee  on  Credentials. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted.  • 

The  following  is  the  list  of  delegates  : 

Adams  County  Board ..K.  K.  Jones,  AVI.  D.  Perry,  T.  Butterworth. 


Boone  “ W.  H.  Munn,  Rob’t  Williams,  I.  Y.  Draper. 

Bureau  “ Jos.  Morrison,  J.  H.  Elliott,  Geo.  W.  Stone. 

Carroll  “ John  R.  Shelby,  S.  T.  Estabrook,  SamT  Preston. 

Champaign  “ H.  J.  Dunlap,  Wiley  J.  Buckles,  M.  L.  Dunlap. 

Christian  ‘‘  James  M.  Simpson. 

DeKalb  “ Samuel  Allen,  W.  L.  T.  Jones,  Ezekiel  Kobles. 

DeWitt  “ John  A.  Pharis. 

DuPage  “ Lewis  Ellsworth,  A.  Kershaw,  Daniel  Dunham. 

Edgar  “ William  Kile. 

Edwards  ‘ ‘ Philander  Gould. 

Ford  “ Calvin  H.  Frew. 

Franklin  “ Carroll  Moore,  Fayette  Ray,  B.  E.  Webster. 

Fulton  “ C.  T.  Heald,  S.  P.  Cummings. 

Grundy  “ Aaron  Harford,  Seneca  Tui>per.  Otis  Baker. 

Hancock  “ J.  F.  Cherry,  AY.  C.  Williams,  H.  C.  Hooker. 

LTenderson  “ Andrew  McDougal. 

Henry  ‘ ‘ Royce  Allen,  Austin  Sykes,  P.  H.  Beveridge. 

Iroquois  ‘ ‘ Isaac  W.  Wilson,  W.  H.  Mann. 

Jefferson  “ John  McConnell. 

Jersey  “ David  E.  Beatty  John  W.  Phillips,  L.  L.  Kirby. 

JoDaviess  “ Ralph  S.  Morris,  Richard  Barrett. 

Kane  “ A.  M.  Herrington,  G eo.  W.  Run  wick,  P.  J.  BurchaU 

Kankakee  “ Dan.  C.  Taylor,  Chas.  B.  Foster,  H.  B.  Shoeman. 

Kendall  “ G.  M.  Hollenback,  J.  A.  Godard,  Dewitt  C.  Beck. 
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Knox  County  Board A K.  Phelps,  Eansom  Bahcock,  E.  H.  Avery. 


LaSalle  “ G.  'W.  Armstrong,  J.  E.  Shaver,  C.  H.  Green. 

Lee  “ : Charles  Gardner,  Ahijah  Powers,  H.  J.  Xohle. 

Logan  “ ^ John  H.  Ball. 

Macon  “ J.  H.  Pickrell,  J.  C.  Lake,  Jno.  G.  Taylor. 

Madison  “ W.  C.  Flagg,  D.  B.  Gillham,  J.  C.  Moore. 

Marshall  “ Geo. 'WTiitman,  Geo.  Moulton. 

McHenry  “ J.  S.  Eoger.s. 

McLean  “ John  Kelley. 

Menard  “ J.  G.  Strodtman,  J.  W.  Judy,  H.  H.  Marhold. 

Mercer  “ Graham  Lee. 

Montgomery  “ 'Wm.  A.  Young,  P.  B.  Opdyke,  "iY.  H.  Brewer. 

Morgan  “ John  Potts,  Peter  Eoherts,  Stephen  Dunlap. 

Peoria  “ ' P.  0.  Warner,  Jacob  Littleton,  0.  C.  Parmley. 

Putnam  “ Joel  Hopkins,  Jas.  E.  Blake,  John  Swaney. 

EockLsland  “ Geo.  M.  Dixon,  C.  Laughlin,  S.  F.  Hartman. 

Sangamon  “ Geo.  M.  Caldwell,  Benj.  Brown.  X.  Divelhiss. 

Schuyler  ‘ ‘ John  C.  Scrips,  L.  D.  Er^vin,  P.  H.  Walker. 

Stark  “ Andrew  Oliver,  H.  M.  Hall,  Henry  Colwell.  ^ 

Stephenson  “ L.  K.  Scofield,  .J.  M.  Bechtel,  J.  S.  Taggart. 

Tazewell  “ Jas.  W.  Eohinson. 

Knion  “ Thos.  F.  Bouton. 

Wahash  “ S.  Seilor,  Jeremiah  Fox,  Daniel  E.  Turner. 

W arren  ‘ ‘ Samuel  Douglass,  John  B.  Meginnis. 

Whiteside  “ John  F.  Coe,  Ealph  Sage. 

Will  “ L.  E.  Dillman,  W.  T.  Xelson.  W.  E.  Henry. 

Winnebago  “ S.  M.  Church.  G.  H.  Mas.siner,  Geo.  S.  Haskell. 

Woodford  ‘ ‘ Jas.  Piper,  M.  W.  Wilson,  Jas.  A.  Hammers. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Dunlap,  of  Champaign,  delegates  from  county 
boards  not  fully  represented  were  allowed  to  cast  the  full  ¥ote  to  which, 
their  boards  were  entitled. 


The  Convintion  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers,  with  the 
following  result : ‘ 


President John  P.  Eeynolds.. 

Vice-Presidents — 1st  District Le^vis  Etxsworth*. 


{ c 

2d 

i 1 

i 1 

3d 

i t 

1 ( 

4th 

i i 

i ( 

5th 

( ( 

6th 

7th 

i i 

8th 

( ( 

9th 

6 ( 

10th 

i i 

nth 

i ( 

12th 

i i 

13th 

( i 

14th 

{ ( 

15th 

{ i 

16th 

i 1 

i i 

17th 

( i 

( i 

18th 

i c 

19th 

H.  D.  Emery 

J ONATH  AN  PE  RI.4.M . . 

James  Herrington. 

C.  H.  Eosensteil.. 

George  W.  Stonb. 

Charles  Snoad.'.... 

Emory  Cobb..'. 

A.  J.  Dc:nlap 

Samuel  Douglass.. 

K.  K.  Jones 

M.  C.  Goltra 

S.  D.  Fisher 

John  G.  Taylor.. . 

Whliam  Kile 

W.  H.  Eussell 

D.  B.  Gillham 

D.  T.  Parker 

John  Lanhrig.yn.  . . 


.Cook  Co. 
.IhiPagp  Co. 
-Cook  Co. 

.Cook  Co. 

.Kane  Co. 

. Stephenson.  Co. 
-Bureau  Co. 
-Will  Co. 
-Kankakee  Co. 
-Knox  Co. 

. Warren  Co. 
-Adams  Co. 
-Morgan  Co. 

. L4ga,n  Co. 
-Macon  Co. 
.Edgar  Co. 
-Marion  Co. 

. Madison  Co. 
.Alexander  Go. 
Edvjards  Co. 


Mrhereupou,  the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Clifton  Hotel,  Ottawa,  September  19,  1872—7  P.  M. 

Board  met  on  call  of  the  President. 

All  departments  were  reported  as  up  to  the  programme  with  their 
business,  awarduig  committees  through  with  their  examination,  and 
books  returned  to  the  Secretary. 

* On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster, 

Ordered,  That  exhibiters  be  allowed  to  move  stock  and  articles  from  the  Grounds  at  4 o’clock  Friday 
afternoon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Eight  o’clock  to-morrow  morning  was  fixed  as  the  hour  for  trial  of 
Parvin’s  steam  plow,  and  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  have  printed 
and  distributed  1,000  programmes  for  the  day’s  proceedings. 

Mr.  Merrill  asked  for  a special  committee  to  test  the  Corn  Harvester 
exhibited  by  him. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster, 

The  matter  was  referred  to  Dr.  Kile,  as  such  committee. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  issue  checks  for  premiums  at  two 
o’clock  on  Friday  afternoon. 

Whereupon  the  Board  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 


Clifton  Hotel,  Ottawa,  September  20,  *1872 — 7 P.  M. 

Board  met  on  call  of  the  President. 

The  bond  of  the  La  Salle  County  Agricultural  Board  was  referred  to 
the  President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary",  to  be  held  or  surrendered  at 
their  discretion. 

On  motion,  further  action  in  the  matter  of  the  trial  of  the  steam  plow- 
ing machine  and  motor,  exhibited  by  E.  C.  Parvin,  was  postponed  to 
the  January  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Adjourned. 


Agricultural  Eooms,  Springfield,  January  ’I,  1873—2  P.  M. 

Board  met  in  regular  annual  session. 

Present : President  Brown,  Vice-Presidents  Dolton,  Herrington,  Ed- 
munds, Fisher,  Goltra,  Webster,  Gillham,  and  Secretary  Garland. 

Minutes  of  meetings  held  during  the  State  Fair  at  Ottawa  were  read 
and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Mr.  Collier,  of  Ford  county,  was  permitted  to  explain  the  matter  of 
grievance  in  the  case  of  the  comiieting  agricultural  organizations  in 
that  county. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Herrington, 

Tlie  subject  was  referred  to  a special  committee.  The  President  ap 
j)ointed  as  such  committee  Messrs.  Edmunds,  Holton  and  Gillham. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  telegraph  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Board  at  Paxton  to  meet  the  Committee  of  the  State  Board 
on  Thursday  next,  9th  proximo. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  from  the  special  committee  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  this  Board  in  the  matter  of  the  suit  of  Jas.  IT.  Singleton,  reported 
that  the  trial  had  again  been  postponed  at  request  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  employment  of 
counsel. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  IT ebster, 

Eesolved.  That  this  Board  appropriate  $100  for  counsel  fees  in  the  snit  notr  pending  in  the  Adams 
County  Court  against  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  that  Judge  George  Edmunds  be  retained  as 
attorney  in  charge  of  the  ease. 

Mr.  Edmunds  made  a written  report  as  delegate  to  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Convention  at  TTashington  City. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

The  report  was  received,  and  ordered  spread  on  the  journal  of  Board. 

EEPOBT  OF  ME.  EDMUXDS. 

To  the.  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  undersigned,  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  your  Board  to  attend  a Convention  at  Washing- 
t-on,  D.  C.,  called  by  the  Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  respectfully  submits  the  following  report : 
That  he  attended  said  Convention  ; vas  present  during  its  entire  session : that  his  colleague,  John  P. 
Eeynolds,  vas  not  present ; that  he  regretted  the  absence  of  Mr.  E.,  and  felt  the  -svant  of  his  counsel 
upon  several  propositions  before  the  Convention,  but  being  unaided,  he  acted  by  the  best  lights  at  the 
time  before  him. 

The  undersigneJ  requests,  that  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  in  malting  a true  and  faithful  report, 
he  feels  bound  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  the  Convention  was  not  called  in  the  interest  of  Agriculture, 
but  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Agricultural  /Colleges,  and  to  bring  before  Congress,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  indorsement  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  in  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  to  obtain 
further  vast  appropriations  for  the  use  of  the  Colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agricultuie  ; that  it  was 
no  part  of  the  objects  of  the  call  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  Agriculture,  except  so  far  as  it 
might  be  learned,  through  the  Colleges.  , 

The  Convention  was  composed  of  about  two  delegates  from  Colleges  to  one  from  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties, and  in  the  management  of  the  Convention,  seemed  as  though  the  only  use  the  Convention  had  for 
practical  Agriculturists  was  to  procure  their  indorsement  to  further  schemes  of  thejColleges. 

I do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  in  any  form  opposing  the  Colleges  in  their  legitimate  work,  but  I 
do  object  to  the  turkey  being  all  on  the  College  side.  If  it  is  intended  to  advance  the  interests  of  Agri- 
culture, let  ns  at  least  have  one  eye  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  machine,  and  not  close  them 
entirely  to  that  practical  Agriculture  which  is  pure  and  pecuniary  advantage,  but  have  them  wide 
open  to  that  class  of  Experimental  Agriculture  that  produces  one  dollar  at  the  cost  of  five.  I still 
further  regret  that,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  it  seemed  to  me  necessary,  in 
placing  myself,  and  through  me,  your  Board,  in  a correct  position  upon  two  proposition/” before  the 
Convention,  to  oppose  certain  propositions  favored  by  our  friend  Gregory,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial 
College. 

A Committee  on  Business  was  appointed  and  made  a report,  and  among  other  things,  recommended 
Congress  to  appropriate  one  million  of  acres  of  land  to  each  State  for  the  use  of  gricultural  Colleges, 
and  that  the  Colleges  be  authorized  to  select  and  hold  such  lands,  etc.;  upon  which  a debate  was  spun. 
I proposed,  as  a substitute,  two  resolutions,  one  declaring  that  the  true  intent  and  policy  of  the  coun- 
try was  to  educate  and  elevate  the  masses ; and  the  second,  referring  to  House  Bill  Xo.  1043,  then 

ending  before  the  Senate,  (a  printed  copy  of  which  I sent  up  with  the  resolutions,  and  also  submitted 
therewith)  and  recommending  its  passage. 
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That  bill,  it  will  be  seen,  dedicates  the  public  lands  to  the  puri)oses  of  universal  education,  except  so 
far  as  necjded  for  preemption,  homesteads,  ajid  soldiers’  bounties,  andfixin'j  that  the  first  year  fifty  ]>er 
cent.,  and  forever  after  ten  per  cent,  should  be  paid  for  education  of  teachers.  That  bill  did  not  please 
tlie  Committee;  they  wanted  one-third  for  the  use  of  the  Colleges,  to  educate  teacher.s,  etc.:  one-third 
to  hformal  .schools,  and  were  willing — after  taking  out  the  millions  of  acres  to  each  State  a.sked  for  by 
the  Colleges  by  the  report' — that  the  balance  should  go  to  general  educational  purposes. 

It  Avas  apparent  that  Bitl  1043  was  the  faA'orite. 

Several  amendments  were  proposed,  and  one  to  commit;  then  the  previous  question  was  ordered,  and 
the  President  of  the  Convention,  instead  of  putting  the  questions  upon  the  propositions  in  their  in- 
verse order,  put  the  first  question  upon  the  adoption  of  the  report.  (No  doubt  by  doing  so  he  thought 
tocarrj  the  report,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.)  The  motion  to  adopt  the  report  was  lost,  and  the 
Chair  decided  that  that  vote  disposed  of  the  whole  question,  (clearly  an  erroneous  ruling,)  but  with 
whioh  I was  content,  inasmuch  as  it  fully  disposed  of  the  report  recommending  the  1,  000,  000  acres  to 
each  State  for  use  of  Colleges. 

A Select  Committee  of  five  had  been  appointed  upon  Military  Education  in  Colleges,  from  whicli 
Committee,  as  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Gregoi-y  re]>orted  and  asked  that  the  Convention  recommend  to  Con- 
gress the  endowunent  of  several  professorships  in  the  Agricultural  Colleges — (I  think  five  in  each  Col- 
lege)— one  on  Military  Tactics. 

I moved  to  lay  the  report  on  the  table,  which,  after  considerable  debate,  was  done. 

The  CoiiA'ention  recommended  increase  in  salary  of  the  Commissioner  ; the  further  appropriation  for 
Seeds,  etc. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morrill,  Sena^r  from  Yermont,  Congress  was  requested  to  prorude  that  an  officer  * 
of  the  regular  army  be  detailed  as  Professor  of  Military  Tactics  in  each  Agi'icultural  College.  There 
was  no  debate  upon  this  proposition  ; but  feeling  that  we  had  enough  of  the  regular  army  when  they 
wmre  at  their  legitimate  duties,  and  that  Ave  did  not  need  them  to  advance  Agricultural  interests,  I 
voted  against  the  proposition.  It  was,  howcA-er,  carried  by  a large  majority. 

No  recommendations  were  made  of  Experimental  Farms,  but  the  translation  of  the  reports  of  the 
German  Experimental  Stations  was  recommended.  Vote  was  close  on  this  proposition. 

A Committee  of  six  was  appointed  to  lobby  Congress  upon  sundry  subjects,  to  which  the  resolutions 
proposed  by  me  in  relation  to  education  and  elevation  of  the  masses,  and  to  said  Bill  1043,  was  referred, 

AA'ith  instructions  to  act. 

Eespectfully  submitted,  G.  EDMUNDS,  Jr. 

• By  request,  the  Committee  on  Farms  were  allowed  further  time  in 
which  to  report. 

Mr.  Edmunds  offered  the  following : ^ 

Ordered,  That  no  premium  of  gold  medal  be  awarded  toParvin’s  Steam  Motor,  exhibited  at  the  late 
State  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton,  made  special  order  for  to-morrow  at  two 
o’clock. 

A communication  from  J.  K.  Letts,  in  reference  to  a balance  claimed 
as  his  due  on  premium  at  State  Fair  of  1861,  was  read,  aud. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

Laid  on  the  table. 

The  application  of  Messrs.  Connel  and  Sturgeon,  of  F’ewark,  O.,  for  a 
duplicate  of  the  medal  awarded  at  last  State  Fair,  w^as'^read,  and. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kile, 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  issue  a duplicate  medal  with  correc- 
ted inscription,  upon  return  of  the  first  one — the  petitioners  paying  the 
difference  in  cost. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

The  Miscellaneous  List  was  taken  up  and  disposed  of  as  minuted  in 
Entry  Books. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kile, 

Adjourned  to  9 o’clock  A.  M.,  to-morrow. 
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Sprixgfield,  Jamiary  8,  1873. 

Board  met  at  9 o’clock  A.  M.  * 

Present : President  Brown,  Ex-President  Kile,  Vice-Presidents  Eey- 
nolds,  Dolton,  Herrington,  Edmunds,  Dunlap,  Fisher,  Goltra,  Webster, 
Gillham,  and  Secretary  Garland. 

Minutes  of  yesterday’s  proceedings  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

The  communication  and  essays  of  Bruno  Garsel,  were  referred  to  a 
special  committee. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  committee  Messrs.  Goltra,  Eeynolds, 
and  Garland. 

On  motion  of  Gillham, 

Essays  offered  in  competition  for  premiums,  were  referred  to  special 
committees,  as  follows : 

Essay  on  Corn — Messrs.  Webster,  Kile,  and  iJolton. 

Essay  on  Wheat — Messrs.  Gillham,  Fisher,  and  Dunlap. 

Essay  on  Apples — Messrs.  Garland,  Dolton,  and  Gillham. 

Essay  on  Peaches — ^IVIessrs.  Dolton,  Diinlax),  and  Garland. 

Essay  on  Preparation  of  Soils — Messrs.  Kile,  Herrington,  and  Fisher. 

Ristory  of  Short  Rorns  in  Illinois — ^Messrs.  Eeynolds,  Dunlap,  and 
Goltra. 

Essay  on  Road  RoMng — Messrs.  Herrington,  Goltra  and  Garland. 

Adjourned  to  2:30  o’clock  P.  M. 

AFTEE^OON  SESSION. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

John  G.  Taylor,  Esq.,  was  invited  to  a seat  with  the  Board,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Scott,  from  the  7th  district. 

The  special  order  for  two  o’clock,  being  the  motion  in  reference  to  the 
Parvin  Steam  Motor,  coming  up, 

Mr.  Edmunds,  by  unanimous  consent,  offered  the  following  as  a sub- 
stitute for  his  motion  of  yesterday  : 

Besolved.  That  while  we  were  highly  pleased  with  the  principle  of  the  Parrin  Steam  Motor,  yet, 
the  machine  on  exhibition  was  in  such  an  imperfect  condition  that  the  Board  cannot  recommend  it  for 
general  use,  or  award  it  a Grand  Gold  Medal. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Edmunds  was  adopted  : Ayes  8,  nays  4. 

Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are  Messrs.  Kile,  Herrington,  Ed- 
munds, Fisher,  Goltra,  Webster,  Gillham,  and  Brown — 8. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are  Messrs.  Eejmolds,  Dolton,  Dunlap, 
and  Garland — 4. 
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Upon  cousent  of  the  Board,  ilr.  Hendrickson,  of  the  T.,W.  & W.  E.  E., 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of  tlie  harbor  of’ Toledo,  as  aii 
outlet  for  the  grain  of  Illinois,  and  m-ged  the  necessity  for-  imirrorino-  the 
same,  at  the  pul)lie  expense.  • 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

The  subject  introduced  and  the  form  of  petition  presented  by  Air 
Hendrickson,  ^Yere  referred  to  a Special  Committee. 

The  Pi-esident  appointed  as  such  Committee  Alessrs.  Goltra,  Edmunds 
and  Fisher.  ’ ' ’ 

By  vote  of  the  Board,  the  President  (Air.  Brown)  was  added  to  the 
C ommittee. 

Mr.  Webster,  from  the  Special  Committee  to  examine  and  report  upon 
competrno-  es.say.s  on  Corn,  made  a report  recommending  that  the  nre 
mium  be  awarded  to  W.  C.  Flagg,  of  Moro,  Illinois. 

Peport  adopted. 

3Ir.  Dolton,  fr-om  the  Special  Committee  to  examine  and  report  upon 

competing-  essays  on  the  Growing-  and  Marketing  of  Peaches,  reported 

recommending  that  the  premium  be  awarded  to  W.  C.  Flao-o-  of  Moro’ 
Illinoi.s.  V..  jTid,,,,  01  Jioio, 

Peport  adopted. 

Mr.  GiUuam,  from  the  Special  Committee  to  examine  and  report  iroon 
competing  essays  on  MMeat,  reported,  recommending  that,  the  premi'um 

be  awarded  to  M-.  C.  Flagg,  Moro,  lUinois. 

Peport  adopted. 

Mr.  Garland,  from  the  Special  Committee  to  examine  and  report  upon 
competing  e.ssays  on  the  Cultivation  and  Management  of  an  Apple  Or- 
cmard,  reported,  recommending  that  the  premium  be  awarded  to  Albert 
Huulap,  of  Champaign,  Ilhnois. 

On  motion  of  Air.  Gillham, 

The  reading-  of  the  essay  of  Mr.  bniilap  was  ordered. 
thecIXe.''"'  not  to  adopt  the  report  ol 

Kile,  from  the  Special  Committee  to  examine  and  report  upon 
^rt^thrL^*'''*‘^*r  sous,  reported,  recommending 

Mr.  Eeynolds,  from  the  Special  Committee  to  examine  and  report  up 
on  the  History  of  Short  Horns  in  lUinois,  reported,  reconimendin.  that 

^Hinois.  ^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  GiUham, 

The  examination  of  Fruits, Wines,  etc.,  was  made  the  specml  order  for 

te-morrow  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  oe  me  spec.al  oiaei  tor 

Adjouimed  to  9 o’clock  A.  M.,  to-morrow. 
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Thursday,  January  9,  1873— J..  M. 


Board  met,  pm-siiant  to  adjournment. 

Present : President  Brown,  Ex-President  Rile,  \ ice-Presidents  Rej  - 
Holds,  Dolton,  Herrington,  Edmunds,  Dunlap,  Cobb,  Scott,  Fislier,  Gol- 
tra,  Webster,  Gillliam,  and  Secretary  Garland. 

Minutes  of  yesterday’s  session  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Goltra,  from  the  Special  Committee  to  consider  the  subject  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Hendrickson  on  yesterday,  reported  as  follows : 

Your  Committee  to  vhoiu  rvas  referred  the  papors  pertaiuiug  to  the  impi'OTemeut  of  the  harbor  at 

^ r^u•  1 1 +r.  rP-noTt  that  thev  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and,  for  want  of 

session.  M.  C.  GOLTEA, 

S.  D.  FISHEE, 

G.  EDMUEDS,  JR., 

D.  A.  BEOWN, 


The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Board  the  following  communication 
from  Vice-President  C.  H.  Rosenstiel ; 

Freeport,  III.,  Jamuiry  6,  1873. 

Prerndent  and  Members  of  the  IlMnois  StaU  Board  of  Agriculture: 

topIr^tctSn  m:chiuery,  atoct,  etc.,  I sincerely  hope  you  u-ill  try  to  advance  the  uranulacture  of  heet- 
suoafalso  In  our  State  As  some  States  have  already  passed  laws  exempting  beet-sugar  factories  and 
Necessary ’oTOunds  from  taxation  for  ten  years,  and  have  also  appropriated  large  sums  of  money,  I hope 
TsimSI  p’olicj  will  be  pursued  in  this  State.  It  Illinois  becomes  able  to  supply  herse  f ^e 

mi^  ste  consumes,  what  a saving  it  wiU  be,  when  we  have  the  ao.7,  the  cKiimte.  the  coui,  and  the  labor 

to  manufacture.  * Eespecttully,  ^ ^ KOSENSTIEL, 

Mr.  Dolton  moved  that  the  communication  be  refeired  to  a special 

committee. 

Tlie  motion  was  lost. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Tlie  communication  was  ordered  to  lie  Sjiread  upon  the  minutes , anc 
referred  to  the  incoming  Board. 

^Ir.  Goltra  offered  the  following,  wliicli  was  nnanimonsly  adopted : 

111  accordance  with  an  established  cnstom  of  the  Board,  it  is  hereby  + i + +i  pv^tiriocr  Presi- 

EesoUed,  That  a Coniinittee  he  appointed  to  prepare  a memorial  to  he  pi^sented  to 
dent-Hon.  David  A.  Brown-as  a fitting  tribute  of  onr  appreciation  ot  his  services  as  a piesidin,, 
officer,  and  of  our  esteem  for  him  as  a friend  and  gentleman. 

The  President  pro  tern,  appointed  as  the  Committee  Mes.srs.  Goltia, 
Gillliam,  and  Cobb. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  EeynokLs, 

The  vote  retiising*  to  award  a premiuni  to  the  essay  on  Ap])leSj  by 
Albert  Dunlap,  wiis  reconsidered. 

Tlie  report  ot  the  Committee  again  coming-  np,  it  was  adopted  : Ayes 
8,  nays  1. 

Tliose  voting  in  tlie  attirmative  are,  .Messrs.  Keynolds,  Dolton,  Dindap, 
Cobb,  Scott,  IVebster,  Brown,  Garland — 8. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  Kile,  Edmunds,  Goltra, 
Gillham— 1. 

The  special  order  coming  np,  the  Board  proceeded  to  the  examination 
of  Emits,  IVines,  etc. 

At  12  o’clock,  noon,  adjourned  to  2 P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  acljournment. 

The  special  order,  being  the  matter  of  contest  between  the  Agricultu- 
ral organizations  in  Ford  county,  was  taken  up. 

3Ir.  Edmunds,  from  the  Special  Committee,  made  a verbal  report. 

By  permission,  Mr.  Frew,  on  behalf  of  the  Paxton  organization,  and 
]\Ir.  M alcott,  on  behalf  of  the  Gibson  City  organization,  made  argu- 
ments before  the  Board,  after  which 
The  Committee  thereupon  reported  in  writing,  viz  : 

To  the  State  Boctvdj  of  Agriculture: 

™ «><■  organizations  in  Ford  conntj, 

had  tho”  "tt*  ''"a  Agncnltural  Board  ” of  Ford  conntj-,  rcspcctfnily  report  that  they  hare 

iiad  the  matter  uuder  cousicleratioii  and  find  the  folloT^  ing  facts : 

Bo^rd  V ’’  ^ certificate  was  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  this 

of  v)  Vvoceeamg^  of  a meeting  of  citizens  of  Ford  county,  held  at  Gibson  City,  on  the  6th  day 

which  a'p^'-t’  ^ of  organizing  a County  AgricuUural  Board  for  said  county,  at 

which  a Piesutenl,  a Vice  President,  a Secretary,  and  nine  Directors  were  elected. 

Bolrd  uu™oi’t-^^%^T  18~2,  a certificate,  was  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  this 

Adopted  Anri  f Constitution  of  the  County  Agricultural  Board,'’ 

approvtf  Wi\fi  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

thr“  Ford(  V.nuVv  t which  provides  that  the  name  of  the  a.ssociation  shall  he 

’ AotV  It  1 r>  ■ Horticultural  and  Mechanical  Board,”  instead  of  “ The  Ford  County 

Agr.cultuial  Board,  as  provided  liy  law  and  the  bv-laws  of  this  Board  ^ 

'V  <’•  =■  nr  Vay  8,  1872,  to  the,  Secfetarv  of  this 

4tC  llii  ,o  ” r T'^Vr'  “f  ia  fnn.iehetl  or  name  of  .society  given. 

“ SecretarvFord  Connty  Agricultnral  £„ar.l, 
t the  8ccretar\  ot  this  Board  a certificate  tiiat  Cahnn  H.  Frew  had  been  drlv  annointed 
aa  delegate  to  repreem.t  the  Ford  County  Agricnitnral  Board  .at  the  election  of  mT 

mentioned.'  organization  at  Paxton,  and  in  the  second  paragraph  in  this  report 

PrlrH  1872.  F.  D.  Spalding,  as  Secretary  of  the  Ford  County  Aericnlfural 

T)  • p'  Secretary  of  this  Board  certificates  that  M.  L.  Siillivant,  J.  H.  Collins  and  J E 

Th?  delegates  to  represent  the  Ford  County  Agricnltural  Board  at  election  of  IS72’ 

^ 6th  T;T  " -g-i-^tion  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  report  mentioned. 

th..  Act  of  Feh.narj  J8rh,  18o7,  ami  acenirtCHte  of  the  County  Clerk  of  Ford  county,  of  the  organif^a- 
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tion  of  the  Ford  County  Agricultural  Society,  said  Society  was  paid  $100  each  year  for  the  yeaxs  1863, 

1864,  1865  and  1866.  . , ^ ^ a 

Upon  due  consideration  of  all  the  facts  before  us,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  neither  of  said 
organizations  claiming  to  he  “The  Ford  County  Agricultural  Board,”  are  organized  under  the  law  of 
April  17th,  1871,  and  the  laws  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  in  conformity  therewith ; and 
that  neithOT  of  said  organizations  are  entitled  to  be  represented  at  the  election  of  the  State  Board  o 
Agriculture— both  of  said  organizations  having  wholly  failed  to  comply  with  said  law  and  by-laws. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Kile, 

Tlie  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Edmunds  offered  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  the  time  for  a compliance  with  the  T3th  by-law  of  the  Board,  be  and  the  same  is 
extended  to  Ford  county,  until  the  first  day  of  February  next. 


Mr.  Kile  offered  the  following,  as  a substitute  : 


Resolved,  That  the  Ford  County  Agricultural  Societies  be  allowed  until  the  first  of  April,  under  the 
13th  section  of  the  by-laws. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

The  substitute  of  Mr.  Kile  was  laid  on  the  table : Ayes  9,  nays  5. 
Those  Yoting  in  the  affirmative  are  Messrs.  Herrington,  Edmunds, 
Cobb,  Scott,  Goltra,  Webster,  Gillham,  Brown,  Garland— 9. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are  Messrs.  Kile,  Beynoids,  Dolton,  Dmi- 
lap,  Fisher— 5. 

The  vote  recurring  on  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  it  was  adopted  ; 


Ayes  8,  nays  6. 

Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are  Messrs.  Eeynolds,  Edmunds,  Cobb, 
Goltra,  Webster,  Gillham,  Brown,  Garland— 8. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are  Messrs.  Kile,  Dolton,  Herrington, 
Dunlap,  Scott,  Fisher— 6. 

Mr.  Eisher,  from  the  Committee  toAusit  and  report  upon  Farms,  made 
a report,  which  was  accepted  and  ordered  spread  upon  the  journal. 

The  Treasurer,  John  W.  Bimn,  submitted  his  annual  report,  which 
was  read  and  referred  to  a Special  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Eey- 
nolds, Goltra  and  Kile. 

Adjourned  to  8 o’clock  P.  M. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Goltra,  from  Special  Committee  on  Treasurer’s  Eeport,  sulimitted 
the  following : 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Treasurer’s  Eeport,  have  examiued  the  same,  aud  the 
vouchers  accompanying  it,  and  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  find  it  correct  in  every  respect. 

M.  C.  GOLTEA, 

Wii.  KILE, 

JOHN  P.  EEYNOLDS, 

Committee. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 
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The  following-  resolutions  were  nuanimously  adopted : 


Resolved,  That  a Silver  Medal  be  awarded 
California  Wines,  made  by  him. 


to  J.  LaF.  King,  of  Springfield,  for  the  exhibition  of 


Rssolved,  That  a Silver  Medal  be  awarded  to  J.  Bunn,  of  Springfield,  as  a premium  on  the  Native 
Wines  exhibited  by  him. 

Whereupon,  the  Board  adjourned,  sine  die. 


A.  M.  Garland, 

Secretary. 


D.  A.  BKOWX, 

President. 
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LIST  OF  AWARDS. 

AT  THJi: 


ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIR— 1 8 72. 


CLASS  A— OATTIjE. 

John  P.  Reynolds,  Superintendent. 

LOT  1-SHORT  HORN  BULLS-THOROUGHBREDS. 


Best  Bull  four  years  and  over : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristoum,  “Baron  Bootli.of  Lancaster” 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Kissinger,  Cdarksville,  Mo.,  “Duke  of  Airdrie,  9800”. 

Best  Bull  three  years  and  under  four : 

First  premium  to  A.  C.  Shropshire.  Leesburg,  Ky.,  “Oxford  Boy”...: 

Second  premium  to  Ryburn  & Bros.,  Bloomington,  “Lander  2d’ 

Best  Bull  two  years  and  under  three ; 

First  premium  to  A.  W.  Allmon  & Bros.,  Salem,  “3d  Duke  of  Moscow” 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  ‘Baron  Lewis” 

Best  Bull  one  year  and  under  two : 

' First  premium  to  A.  Hastelle  & Sons,  Alt.  Carroll,  “Airdrie  Lad.  Jr” 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  Smith,  Creston,  “Perfect  

Best  Bull  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  months  : 

First  premium  to  A.  P.  Pickrell.  Alechanicshurg,  “Ban  Sheffield” 

Second  premium  to  H.  D.  Olmstead  & Sons,  Freedom,  “Young  Nor  wood”... 


$.30 
. 20 

. 30 
. 20 


30 

20 

30 

20 

30 

20 


Best  Bull  Calf  under  six  months  : 

First  premium  to  Ryhurn  & Bro.,  Bloomington,  “Grand  Master  

Second  premium  to  Ryhurn  & Bro.,  Bloomington,  “3d  Duke  of  Randolph” 


Awarding  Committee. — 
county ; W.  H.  Russell, 
John  H.  Ford,  Kickapoo, 


John  A Knight,  Odell,  Livingston  county;  L.  Scofield.  Newark.  .Kendall 
Sandoval.  Marion  county ; G.' H.  Alarriner,  Rockford,  Winnebago  county  ; 
Peoria  county. 


lot  2— SHORT-HORN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS— THOROUGHBREDS. 


Best  Cow  over  four  years  : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Kissenger,  Clarksville,  Mo..  “Illustrious  3d  .. 
Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristovm,  “Bride  1.5th” 

Best  Cow  three  years  and  under  foirr  ; 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Piclo-ell,  Harilstown,  “Louan  Hill  2d” ^ 

Second  preminni  to  A.  W.  .Allmon  <fc  Bros.,  Salem,  Louan  of  Airdrie  2d’ 

Best  Heifer  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  premium  to  Edward  Ties,  Springfield,  “Royal  Dutchess  2d  

Second  jrremiuin  to  A.  W,  AHffion  Bros.,  Salem,  “Red  Rose”., 


.$25 
. 15 

. 25 
. 15 

. 2-0 

. iS 
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Eest  Heifer  one  year  and  under  two  : 

First  premiiun  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  “Louan  Hill  4th” 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Kissenger,  Clarksville,  Mo.,  “Annie  Carr”. 
Best  Heifer  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  months: 

First  premiiuu  to  d.  H.  Kissenger,  Clarksville,  Mo.,  “Bettie  Stuart”. 
Second  ])re}uium  to  A.  C.  Sln'()])shire,  Leesburg,  Ky.,  “Julia  Devins” 
Best  Heifei'  Calf  imder  six  months: 

Fir.st  premium  to  Kyhurn  & Bros.,  Bloomington,  “Mami  3d” 

Second  i)remium  to  Wm.  Stewart,  Franklin  Grove,  “Princess  Royal”. 


$25 

15 

15 

10 

10 

5 


Aivardmy  Gommtttee.-Saniuel  Dysart,  Ogle  county ; J.  R.  Miller,  St.Clair  county;  Edwin  Smith, 
Davenport,  Iowa  ; John  H.  Potts,  Morgan  county;  J.  F.  Love,  Whiteside  county. 


LOT  3— HEREFORD  BULLS—THOROUGHBREDS. 


Best  Bull  four  years  and  over : 

First  premium  to  Miller  & Powell,  Beecher,  “Sir  Charles” 

Best  Bull  two  years  and  under  three : • 

First  premium  to  C.  H.  West,  Kinmundy 

Best  Bull  one  year  and  under  two : « 

First  premium  to  Miller  & Powell,  Beecher,  “Platt” 

Beet  Bull  Calf  under  six  months  : 

First  premium  to  MiUer  & Powell,  Beecher,  “Beecher” 

Second  premium  to  Miller  & Powell,  Beecher,  “Highland  Lad” ^ ^ 


$30 

30 

30 

« 

30 
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Awarding  OourniiWee.— Stephen  Ogden,  Jackson  R. 
Gould,  A.  Shurtleff,  Edwards  county. 


Shaver,  J . K.  Spencer,  LaSalle  county ; Philander 


, LOT  4-HEREFORD  COWS  AND  HEIFERS-THOROHGHBREDS. 

Best  Cow  over  four  years : 

First  premium  to  Miller  & Powell,  Beecher,  “Beauty” 

Second  premium  to  Miller  & Powell,  Beecher,  “BeU’’ # 

Best  Cow  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  Miller  & Powell,  Beecher,  “Sophia” 

Best  Heifer  two  years  and  under  three  : 

First  premium  to  Miller  & Powell,  Beecher,  “Fair  Maid” 

Second  premium  to  C.  H.  West,  Kinmundy  “Gem  of  Louan” ^ ^ ' . . . . .... 

Best  Heifer  one  year  and  under  two : 

Fist  premium  to  MiUer  & Powell,  Beecher,  “Violet” 

Second  premium  to  Miller  & Powell,  Beecher,  “British  Lady” ^ ^ V * 

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  months  : 

First  premium  to  Miller  & PoweU,  Beecher,  “Anna” 

Second  premium  to  C.  H.  West,  Eanmundy 

Best  Heifer  Calf  six  months  old : 

First  premium  to  Miller  & Powell,  Beecher,  “Laura” 

Atuarding  Committee. -W.  H.  Russell,  Marion  county;  J.  W.  Hopkins,  Putnam  county  • J.  H. 
Warren  county  ; Herman  Hawks,  Ogle  county  ; Charles  Sample,  Morgan  county. 


$25 

15 

25 

25 

....  15 

....  25 
....  15 

....  15 
....  10 

....  10 
Reece, 


LOT  5— THOROUGHBREDS. 


Best  Bull  four  years  and  over : 

First  premium  to  D.  C.  May  & Son,  Rochelle 


‘Madison’ 


Best  Bull  one  year  and  under  two  : 

First  premium  to  D.  C.  May  & Son,  Rochelle,  “Hamilton’ 
Second  premium  to  J.  B.  Barnes,  Ottawa 


Best  Bull  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  months  : 

First  premium  to  D.  C.  May  & Son,  Rochelle,  “Alexis”, 


.$25 


15 

15 
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cows. 


Best  Cow  over  four  years : 

First  premium  to  D.  C.  May  & Son,  Boclielle,  “Corrella” 

Second  premium  to  D.  C.  May  Son,  Boclielle,  Annie  

Best  Cow  three  years  and  under  four ; 

First  premium  to  D.  C.  May  &;  Son,  Bochelle,  “Lady  May’ 

Best  Heifer  two  years  and  under  three ; 

First  premium  to  D.  C.  May  & Son,  Bochelle,  “Marilla  ’ 

Best  Heifer  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  J.  B.  Barnes,  Ottawa 

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  months  : 

First  premium  to  D.  C.  May  & Son,  BocheUe,  “Minnie  Hillen’ 
Second  premium  to  I).  C.  May  & Son,  “Bochelle  


,^25 
. 15 

. 25 

. 25 

. 25 

. 15 
. 10 


Best  Heifer  Calf  under  six  months : 

First  premini^to  D.  C.  May  & Son,  Bochelle,  “Lady  Huron  

Awarding  Committee.— J . H.  Spencer,  LaSalle  county ; Austin  S^-kes,  Henry  county ; A.  Jefii'ey, 
J.  B.  Shaver,  LaSalle  county  : John  Landrigan,  Edwards  county. 


lot  6— AYBSHIBES— THOBOHGHBBEDS. 
BULLS. 


Best  Bull  three  years  and  under  four : 

Fir.st  premium  to  Granville  Jones,  Gale.shurg,  “Horval” 

Best  Bull  two  years  and  under  three ; 

First  premium  to  J.  B.  Barnes,  Ottawa 

Best  Bull  one  year  and  under  two  : 

First  premium  to  F.  P.  Hardy,  Decatur,  “Dundee  Lad”. 


cows  AND  HEIFERS. 

Best  Cow  over  four  years  ; 

First  premium  to  F.  P.  Hardy,  Decatur,  “ Peerless  2d.” $20 

Second  premium  to  F.  P.  Hardy.  Decatur,  “Peerless  1st” 10 

Best  Heifer  one  year  and  rinder  two  ; 

Second  premium  to  F.  P.  Hardy,  Decatur,  “ Highland  Maid  ” 10 

Awarding  Committee.— Brwao  Gansel,  Hyde  Park  ; W.  J.  Heely,  Ottawa;  John  Stewart,  Blackberry ; 
"Wm.  Powell,  Beecher  ; James  M.  Thomas,  Wyoming. 


♦ 


LOT  7-JEBSEYS,  ALDEBNEYS  AND  GHEBHSEYS,  AHD  OTHEB  MILK  BBEEDS  HOT 
OTHEBWISE  PBOYIDED  FOB. 


BULLS.  / 

Best  Bull  three  years  and  under  four : 

First  premium  to  A.  Hastelle  & Sons,  Mt.  Carroll 

Best  Bull  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  premimn  to  Y.  Barber,  Decatur,  “ Butter  Ball” 

Best  Bull  one  year  and  under  two; 

First  premium  to  V.  Barber,  Decatur,  “ Grand  Mogul  ” 

Second  premium  to  A.  Hastelle  & Sons,  Mt.  Carroll,  “Plymouth 

Best  Bull  CaK  under  one  year  and  over  .six  mouths : 

First  premium  to  A.  Hastelle  & Sons,  Mt.  Carroll,  “ Seth” 

Best  Bull  Calf  under  six  months : 

First  premium  to  Y.  Barber,  Decatur,  “ Frank  ” 

Second  premium  to  A.  Hastelle  & Sons,  Mt.  Carroll 


.$20 

. 20 

. 20 
. 10 

. 10 

. 10 
. 5 
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lot  7— cows  and  heifers. 

Best  Cow  over  lour  years  : 

First  ]»remiiuu  to  V.  Barber,  Decatur,  “Dollanali” 

Second  preuiiuiu  to  A.  Hastelle  &,  Sous,  Mt.  Carroll,  “Beauty  Id 

Best  Heil'er  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  preiniuTn  to  A.  Hastelle  <fc  Sons,  Mt.  Carroll,  “Lily  ~d 

Second  preiuinm  to  A.  Hastelle  &.  Sous,  “Beauty  ild.” Id 

Best  Heifer  one  year  and  under  two ; 

First  ])reiuiuin  to  A.  Hastelle  A Sous,  Mt.  Carroll,  “ Beauty  3d  ~d 

Second  preiniuui  to  V.  Barber,  Decatur,  “ Dolly  ” ^d 

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  montlis  : 

First  j)reniiuni  to  V.  Barbei’,  Decatur,  “ Bertha  ” 

Second  premium  to  A.  Hastelle  &.  Sons,  Mt.  Carroll 

Best.  Heifer  Calf  under  six  mouths  ; 

First  premium  to’V.  Barber,  Decatur, Lilly  Vale  ” 

Second  preTuium  to  A.  Hastelle  & Sons,  Mt.  Carroll 

Awarding  C’o/N»a(tee.— Jonathan  Periam,  Jelierson ; Di^uiel  Dunham,  Wayne;  A.  Shurtleft,  Bone 
Gap  ; Hiram  Jackson,  Farm  Ridge;  J.  R.  Miller,  Caseyville. 


LOT  8— MILCH  COWS. 
(No  entries  in  this  Lot.) 


^ LOT  9-GRADES  AND  CROSSES. 

Best  Cow  thr  ee  years  or  over : 

First  premium  to  J.  L.  Shorthose,  Danvers 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Kissenger,  Clarksville,  Mo 


Best  Heifer  two  years  and  under  three  ; 

First  premium  to  Wm.^Stewart,  Franklin  Grove,  “ Frona  Bell  ” - TS 

Second  premium  to  Wm. Mitchell,  LaSalle 

Best  Heifer  one  year  and  under  two  ; 

First  premium  to  Wm.  Stewart,  Franklin  Grove,  “ Laui’a  Bell  

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  one  year : 

First  premium  to  Wm.  Stewart,  Franklin  Grove,  “ Tenuie  Taylor  ” Id 

/ Second  premium  to  Wm.  Mitchell,  LaSalle ^ 

A warding  CommUtee.-^ohn  Stewart,  Blackberry  ; J.  R.  Shaver,  Peru  ; J.  R.  Spencer,  Ottawa ; Bruno 
Gansel,  Hyde  Park  ; Ansel  A.  Gould,  Bone  Gap. 


lot  10— fat  cattle  of  any  breed. 


Best  Fat_Bullock  four  years  or  over  : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Shorthose,  Danvers 

Second  premium  to  Owen  Brass,  Woodstock 

Best  Fat  Steer  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Shorthose,  Danvers 

LOT  11— WORK  OXEN  AND  STEERS. 

Best  A"oke  of  Oxen  three  years  or  over  : 

First  premium  to  Owen  Brass,  Woodstock Vi 

A warding  Comm  ittee.-J . K.  Spencer,  Stephen  Ogden,  Ottawa ; J.  R.  Shaver,  Peru  ; A.  Shurtleff,  Phil- 
ander Gould,  Bone  Gap. 


LOT  12— HERDS. 

Best  Bull  and  five  Cows  or  HeifeiVoue  year  or  upward,  and  owned  by  one  individual  or  previously  ex- 
isting firm  : _ 

First  premium  to  A.  W.  Allmon  &-  Bros.,  Salem - 

Second  premium  to  J . H.  Pickrell,  Harristown - . » r - r ^ 

^3 
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Beet  five  Head  of  Calves,  male  and  female,  under  one  year,  and  owned  by  one  individual  or  previously 
existing  firm : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  E.  J.  Byram.  Abingdon 350 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown 25 

A^varding  Committee.— A ohn  M.  Milliken,  Ohio;  John  H.  Bacon,  Iowa ; Wm.  M.  Smith,  McLean 
county  ; J.  X.  Keece,  Warren  county  ; W.  H.  Bussell,  Marion  county. 

LOT  13— HEEDS  FROM  OXE  BULL. 


Best  five  Cattle,  male  or  female,  of  any  age,  without  regard  to  ownership,  the  get  of  one  bull ; the  sire 
to  be  shown  with  the  herd,  and  considered  in  making  the  award ; 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  “Baron  Booth  of  Lancaster,”  and  calves $100 

Second  premium  to  By  burn  & Bros.,  Bloomington,  “ Oxford  Benick,”  and  calves 50 

Best  Cow,  shown  with  her  two  Calves : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell.  Harristown,  “Louan  37,”  and  calves $100 

Second  premium  to  Byburu  Bros.,  Bloomington,  “ Miami  5th,”  and  calves 50 

Aim, -ding  Coi/rmitfee.-M.  B.  Miller,  Caseyville;  John  Kelly,  Heyworth;  John  H.  Potts,  Jackson- 
ville; J.  AV . Hopkins,  Granville;  J.  F.  Coe,^ Sterling. 


lot  14— SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age  : 

First  premitim  to  J.  H.  Pickrell.  Harristown,  “ Louan  Hill  2d” 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Kissinger,  Clarksville,  Mo.,  “ Phcebe  Tajfior 


Beet  Bull  ot  any  age ; 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  “Baron  Booth  of  Lancaster”. 
Second  premium  to  Edward  Hes,  Springfield.  “Cherub  ” 


$100 

50 

100 

50 


CLASS  B— HOKSES,  JACKS  AA^I)  MULES. 


Emoky  Cobb,  Superintendent. 
LOT  15— THOEOUGHBBEDS. 


Best  Stallion  four  years  or  over : 

First  premium  to  B.  C.  Mead,  Sycamore.  “Castor” 

Second  premium  to  J.  C.  Brujiet,  Ottawa.  “Baffle” 

Best  Stallion  Colt  over  two  years  and  under  three ; 

First  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  “Captain  Jinks”. 
Best  Stallion  Sucking  Colt : 

First  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago 


$30 

20 

25 

15 


T>  -r>  J -A 

J5est  Brood  Mare  tour  years  or  over 

First  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadswoth,  Chicago,  “Eva  Shephard” 

Second  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana 

Best  FiUey  over  three  years  and  under  four  : 

First  premium  to  S.  Powers,  Decatur,  “Bettie  Lewis” 

Best  FiUey  over  two  years  and  under  three  : 

First  premium  to  S.  Powers,  Decatur,  “Susie  Anne” : . . . 

Second  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  “Bonnie  Bose” 

Best  FiUey  over  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana 

Second  premium  to  S.  Power-s,  Decatur,  “Carrie  P.” 

Best  Sucking  Mare  Colt : 

First  premium  to  A,  G.  Carle,  Urbana 

Awarding  Committee. — G.  W.  Benwick,  Kane  county ; B.  E.  GoodcU, 
man,  DeWitt  county. 


30 

- 20 

25 

25 

15 

25 

1 15 

15 

Sangamon  county  : J.  ATeed* 


“ LOT  16— ROADSTERS. 

STALLIONS. 

(Embracing  aU  strains  of  horses  especially  designated  for  the  road— style  and  action  to  be  the  test.) 
Best  Stallion  four  year  and  over,  to  harness 

First  premium  to  0.  J.  Thomas,  Sandwich ^30 

Second  premium  to  James  Wadsworth,  Chicago 20 

Best  Stallion  over  three  years  and  under  four : 

First  premium  toE.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago 20 

Second  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago 10 

Best  Stallion  over  two  years  and  under  three  : 

First  premium  to  A.  Sargent,  Bloomington 20 

Second  preminm  to  James  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  “Major  Grant” 10 

Best  Stallion  over  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  B.  C.  Mead,  Sycamore 20 

Second  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  TJrbana . 10 

Best  Horse  Colt  under  one  year : 

First  preminm  to  W.  J.  Heely,  Ottawa,  “America” 15 

Second  premium  to  James  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  “Scorcher” 10 

MAKES. 

Best  Mare  four  years  or  over  to  harness  : 

First  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  “Lilly  Patrick” 2.') 

Best  Mare  over  three  years  and  under  four,  to  hameas : 

First  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  “Black  Man” 1 

Second  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  “Woodburn  Maid”.: ‘ 40 

Best  Filley  over  two  years  and  under  three  : 

First  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  “Che.stnut” 15 

Second  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  “Iron  Grey” 10 

Best  Filley  over  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  George  Weedman,  Farmers  City 15 

Second  premium  to  Storms  Company,  Hadley,  “Xelly” 10 

Best  Mare  Colt  finder  one  year : 

First  premium  to  James  Wadsworth,  “Aux  Sable  Maid” 15 

Second  premium  to  James  Matheson,  Ottawa ■ 10 

Aioarding  Committee.— A.  M.  HeiTington,  Kane  county  ; George  Gage,  Cook  county  ; John  McCon- 
nell, Jefferson  county ; James  C.  Lake,  E.  D.  Wills,  Macon  county. 

LOT  17— HORSES  OF  ALL  WORK. 

. STALLIONS. 

Best  Stallion  over  four  years  : 

First  premium  to  A.  Clark,  Waukegan,  “Barney  Searcher” 50 

Second  premium  to  Henry  W ormley,  Oswego 20 

Best  Stallion  Colt  over  three  years  and  under  four  : 

First  premimum  to  Miles  Spaulding,  Seneca ' 20 

Second  premium  to  E.  Hodgson,  Ottawa 10 

Best  Stallion  Colt  over  two  years  and  under  three 

First  premium  to  S.  Powers,  Decatur,  “Young  Shak.speare” : 30 

Second  premium  to  Wiley  Buckley,  Champaign 10 

Best  Stallion  Colt  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  Thomas  Fishbee,  McLean 15 

Second  premium  to  D.  Dunham,  Wayne 10 

MARES. 

Best  Brood  Mare  over  four  years  : 

First  premium  to  A.  M.  Fleming,  Bloomington,  “Dolly  Varden” 25  ‘ 

Second  premium  to  George  Weedman,  Farmer  City 15 
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Best  Filley  over  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  preminm  to  “Wiley  Bnckles,  Champaign. . 
Second  premium  to  Storms  Company,  Hadley... 
Best  Filley  over  two  years  and  under  three ; 

First  preminm  to  Frank  Smith,  Prairie  Center 
Second  premium  to  John  Dolhridge,  Ottawa. . 
Best  Filley  over  one  yeai'  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  E.  Dillon  & Co.,  Xormal 

Second  premium  to  D.  Dunham,  Wayne 


,§'20 
. 10 

. 20 
. 10 

- 20 
. 10 


Best  Sucking  Horse  Colt ; 

First  premium  to  J.  G-.  Willard.  Harristown 
Second  premium  to  D.  Dunham,  Wayne 


Best  Sucking  Mare  Colt : 

First  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago 

Second  premium  to  James  Wadsworth,  Chicago. 


Awarding  Co ru??u'«ee.— Peter  Eoherts,  Morgan  county;  P.  Gould,  Edwards  county;  M.  P.  Herring- 
ton, Kane  county. 

•LOT  18~DBAFT  HOBSES. 


STALLIONS. 

Best  Stallion  over  four  years  : 

First  premium  to  J.  A Perry,  Wilmington,  “Duke  de  Chartres" 

Second  premium  to  J.  L.  Luellen,  Ottawa,  "Prince  Imperial” 

Best  StaUion  Colt  over  three  years  and  under  four : 

First  premium  to  E.  Dillon  6l  Co.,  Kormal,  "Center” 

Second  premium  to  J.  F.  Bamsey,  Fairhury,  ■'Clydesdale,  2d” 

Best  Stallion  Colt  over  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  premium  to  E.  Dillon  6c  Co.,  Xormal,  “Bamum” 

Second  premium  to  J.  L.  Owen,  Mokena.  “Bollin”... 

Best  Stallion  Colt  over  one  year  and  under  two : 


rirst  premium  to  E.  DilionJA:  Co.,  Kormal.  “Broad  Gauge” 20 

Second  premium  to  E.  Dillon  6c  Co.,  Kormal,  “Boh  Bidley” 10 

Best  Stallion  Colt  under  one  year : 

First  preminm  to  A.  M.  Fleming.  Bloomington,  “Dick  Oglesby” - 15 

Second  premium  to  John  Delbridge,  Ottawa.  "Boley,  Ko.  2” 10 

ilARES. 

Best  Brood  Mare  over  four  yeai’s ; 

First  premium  to  E.  Dillon  & Co.,  Kormal.  “Lady  Hattie” 25 

Second  premium  to  Charles  E.  Ellsworth,  Farm  Bidge,  “Lady” 15 


Best  Filley  over  three  years  and  under  four 

First  premium  toE.  Dillon  6c  Co.,  “Bosa  Bonheur” 

Second  premium  to  J.  L.  Owen,  Mokena,  “Queen” 

Best  Filley  over  two  years  and  under  three  : 

Pirst  premium  to  E.  Dillon  6c  Co.,  Xormal,  “Ida.” 

Second  premium  to  J.  L.  Luellen,  Ottawa - 

Best  Filley  over  one  year  and  under  two  : 

First  premium  to  E.  Dillon  6c  Co.,  Xormal.  “Lunetta.”. 
Second  premium  to  B.  Caldwell.  Xew  Butland.  “Pidy.”. 


20 

10 


10 


20 

12 


Best  Sucking  Mare  Colt  : 

Fii-st  premium  to  F.  Bichards,  Streator,  “Polly” 20 

Second  premium  to  E.  Dillon  <fc  Co.,  Xormal,  "Xormaudie.” 10 

Awarding  Committee. — S.  M.  Church,  Winnebago  Co.;  A.  A.  Gould.  Edwards  Co.;  D.  S-  Lockwood, 
LaSalle  Co.;  Jesse  K.  Dubois.  Sangamon  Co.;  J.  E.  Davis,  Ford  Co. 


LOT  19— TEST  DP.AFT  BIXG 


Best  span  for  draft,  without  regard  to  sex.  to  be  tested  to  stone  boat : 
First  premium  to  J.  Lawrence,  Prairie  Center 


$25 


MUT-KS. 


Best  span  of  Mnles  for  Draft,  to  be  tested  to  stone  boat : 

First  premium  to  J.  C.  McConnell.  Dix 

Second  premium  to  Fielding  Heavenhill.  Newark 

A,rardmg  Commime.-J.  D.  Caton.  .1.  M.  Landrisan,  Joaatban  Periam,  Peter  Kobeit.,. 

lot  20— saddle  hokses. 

[To  be  exhibited  under  the  saddle.] 

Best  Saddle  Mare  over  four  years  ; ^ _ 

First  preniiuTii  to  J.  X.  Brown  6c  5>ons,  Berlin,  Nora  Xe  ^ 

Best  Saddle  Mare  under  four  years  ; ^ 

First  premium  to  T.  M"ard.  La  Salle 

Best  Saddle  Gelding  over  four  years  : 

First  premium  to  SViley  Buckle.s.  Champaign 

Second  premium  to  T.  TTard,  La  Salle 

Best  Saddle  Gelding  under  four  years  : 

First  premium  to  Thomas  Goudie,  Oswego ' A-  t • -a 

A-icardbig  Committee—J . H.  Pickrell.  Macon  Co.;  Daniel  Durham.  Du  Page  Co.;  B.  F.  Corbin.  Boone 
Co.;  tv.  C.  Richard.s,  Kankakee  Co. 

LOT  21— CARRIAGE  HORSES. 

Best  pair  Carriage  Mares,  to  be  shown  in  harness  : _ 

First  premium  to  Samuel  Dixon.  Sandwich 

Best  pair  Carriage  Geldings,  to  be  shown  in  harness  ; ^ 

First  premium  to  J.  S.  TTinters.  Minier ^ 

Second  premium  to  James  Mathewson,  Ottawa 

Best  Family  Mare  or  Gelding  : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown - 

Awarding  Committee. -George  W.  Gage,  Cook  Co.;  D.  E.  Turner,  Wabash  Co.;  John  Kelly,  Mc- 
Lean Co. 

LOT  22— GENTLEMEN’S  DRIVING  HORSES. 

Best  pair  Mares,  to  pole  ; 

First  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago.  • Woodburne  Maid  and  Mate.” 

Second  premium  to  Nelson  Russell,  Chicago,  ‘ 'Morgan  Mares 

Best  pair  Geldings,  to  pole  : 

First  premium  to  Francis  Kidney,  Le  Claire,  ‘’Bill  and  Jim 

Second  premium  to  H.  O.  Babcock.  Pontiac 

Best  Single  Stallion  to  Harness  ; 

First  premium  to  Ed.  Dow,  Rockford,  “Tornado.” - 

Second  premium  to  J.  Wood.  Ottawa,  “Champion.” ^ 

Best  Single  Mare,  to  BLamess  ; 

First  premium  to  James  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  “Alfaretta.” 5 

Second  premium  to  A.  S.  Wllkei-son,  Seneca  “Foxy.” ^ 

Best  Gelding,  to  Harness  : 

First  premium  to  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  “Bold  Chief.  ’ 

Second  premium  to  J.  Landrigan.  Albion,  “Lew  Pelham ^ 

Awarding  Committee. -George  Weedham.  De  Witt  Co.;  Ira  C.  Mosier,  Kankakee  Co.;  C.  E.  Dodson, 
Kane  Co.;  Wiley  Buckles.  Champaign  Co.;  H.  R.  Taylor,  McLean  Co. 

LOT  23— SWEEPSTAKES— Opex  to  all  Hokses. 

Best  Stallion  and  five  of  his  Colts  of  any  age  : 

Fii-st  premium  to  D.  Dunham  Wayne,  “French  Emperor.” ^10^ 

Second  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana ^ 

Best  Mare  with  two  of  her  Colts  : 

First  premium  to  E.  Dillon  6c  Co.,  Normal,  “Hattie.' - 

Second  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Erbana ^ 

Atcarding  Committee.— Thompson  Chandler,  McDonough  Co.;  John  McConnell,  Jeflerson  Co.;  J.  C 
Burke,  Cook  Co.;  James  Lake.  A.  J.  Fry,  Winnebago  Co. 
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LOT  24— STOEPSTAXES-THOEOrOHBEEDS. 

Best  Thoronglibred  Stallion  of  any  age,  to  bridle  : 

Eirst  premium  to  J.  C.  Brunner,  Ottavra,  ‘ Baffle.” 

Second  premium  to  Jas.  TTadswortb,  Chicago,  “Crigbton.” 

Best  Thoroughbred  Mai'e  of  any  age.  to  bridle  : 

First  premium  to  S.  Powers.  Decafir,  “Susie  Aun.” 

Second  premium  to  TTiley  Buckles.  Cbampaien 

Awarding  Committee. -J.  H.  Bacon.  Iowa,-  H.  K.  Taylor,  McLean *Co.VKrKyjones',’Adams’co. 


LOT  25— S'^EPSTAEFS— BOAFSTEES. 

Best  Eoad.ster  Stallion  of  any  age,  to  bridle  : 

First  premium  to  TT.  G.  Gaskill.  Minooka.  “Major  Hamilton.” 

Second  premium  to  W.  Buckles.  Champaign 

Best  Eoadster  Mai’e  of  any  age,  to  bridle  : 

First  premium  to  J.  L.  TFinter,  Minier ' 

Second  premium  to  E.  S.  'Wadsworth.  Chicago 

Awarding  Commiffcc.-Stephen  Ogden.  Edgar  Co.;  H.  SherriU,  Kendali  co.; 


$50 

25 

50 

- 25 

W.  P.  Carter,  Will  Co. 


LOT  26— SWEEPSTAKES-DEAFT. 

Best  Draft  Stallion  of  any  age.  to  bridle  : 

First  premium  to  Jas.  A Perry,  Wilmington,  ’Duke  de  Chartres.” 

Second  premium  to  E.  Dillon  <fc  Co.,  Xormal 

Best  Draft  Mare  of  any  age,  to  bridle  : 

First  premium  to  E.  DiEon  & Co.,  Xormal  “Eosa,” 

Second  premium  to  E.  Dillon  i Co.,  “Lady  Hattie.” 

Awardin^Commitiee.-^.  E.  Miller,  St.  Clair  Co.;  J.  L.  Moore,' Ogle  Co.V  Jam'es 
Co.;  Z.  C.  V\  eedman,  De  Witt  Co.;  Joel  Hopkins,  Putnam  Co. 


$50 

25 

50 

25 

Lake,  Winnebago 


LOT  27— JACKS,  JEKKETS  AKD  MTLES. 


Best  J ack,  four  years  or  over  : 

First  premium  to  T.  F.  Eamsey,  Fairbury,  “Jack.” 

Second  premium  to  John  S.  Armstrong,  Sheridan,  "Gen.  Grant 
Best  Jack  two  years  and  under  three  : 

First  premium  to  E.  A‘.  Eowe,  Freedom 

Best  Jack  one  year  and  under  two  : 

First  premium  to  E.  A.  Eowe,  Freedom 

Best  J ack  Suckling  Colt  : 

First  premium  to  Samuel  Dixon,  Sandwich.  “Jack.” 

Best  J ennet  three  years  or  over 

First  premium  to  Samuel  Dixon,  Sandwich 

Second  premium  to  E.  A.  Eowe.  Freedom 

Best  three  year  old  Mule  : 

First  premium  to  J.  L.  Winter  ■^riTl^e^ 

Second  premium  to  -J.  L.  Winter,  Minier 

Best  two  year  old  Mule : 

First  premium  to  J.  C.  McConnell.  Dix 

Second  premirun  to  J.  C.  McConnell,  Dix 

Best  one  yeai'  old  Mule : 

First  premium  to  G.  H.  Eoberts,  Freedom 

Second  premium  to  G.  H.  Eoberts.  Freedom ” ^ 

Best  Suckling  WiEe : 

Second  premium  to  J.  K.  Sergeant,  White  Willow 


.$25 
. 15 

20 


15 

10 

20 

15 


15 

10 


15 

10 


15 

10 


Awarding  Cornmittee.—J.  D.  Caton, 
riam,  Cook  county;  John  Landrigan, 


LaSalle  county;  Peter  Eoberts.  Morgan  county;  Jonathan  Pe- 
Edwards  county. 


LOT  28— SWEEPSTAKES  ON  JACKS. 


Best  Jack  of  any  a^e,  shown  witli  not  less  than  three  Mules  of  his  get; 

Premiiun  to  J.  C.  McConnell,  Dix ,|100 

Awarding  Committee.— Vei*iv  Eoberts,  Morgan  county;  M.  W.  Eiggs,  Scott  county  ; J.  M.  Dunlajt, 
^lorgan  county. 

CLASS  C—SHEEP. 

James  Hekkingtox,  Svpenntendent. 

LOT  29— LONG-WOOLED. 

Best  Earn  over  two  years  : 

Fii'st  premium  to  John  O’Eourke,  Ohio  Station |15 

Second  premium  to  F.  M.  Jameson,  Sagetowu 10 

Best  Earn  over  one  and  under  two  years  : 

First  premium  to  Miller  &.  Powell.  Beecher 15 

Second  premium  to  P.  Wakem,  Madison iO 

Best  Earn  Lamb  under  one  year : 

First  premium  to  Alfred  Arnold,  Somonauk XO 

Second  premium  to  S.  Fowler,  New^ark 5 

Best  jjen  of  three  Ewes  over  two  years  : 

First  premium  to  J.  B.  Warlow%  Danvers 15 

Second  premium  to  Wm.  Stew'art,  Franklin  Grove 10 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  one  and  under  two  : 

First  premium  to  A.  J.  Miller,  Oneida X5 

Second  premium  to  Miller  & Powell,  Beecher XO 

Best  i)en  of  three  Ewe  Lambs  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  J ohu  E.  Craig,  Edmenton,  Canada XO 

Second  premium,  to  Miller  &.  Powell,  Beecher 5 

Aivardmg  Committee.— Graham  Lee,  Hamlet;  Moses  Dean,  Sycamore;  Jonathan  Tefft,  Elgin. 
lot  30— middle- WOOLED. 

Best  Earn  over  two  years  : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Haixistown |X.5 

Second  premium  to  John  Hunt,  Mokena XO 

Best  Earn  over  one  year  and  under  two  ; 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell XO 

Best  Earn  Lamb  under  one  year ; 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell XO 

Second  premium  to  John  Hunt 5 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  two  years ; 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell J5 

Second  premium  to  Jas.  Watts,  Ottawa XO 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes'  over  one  year  and  under  two  : 

Fii-st  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell 25 

Second  premium  to  P.  C.  Watts,  Ottawa ' xq 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewe  Lambs  under  one  year  : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell ’ 2q 

Second  premium  to  James  Watts,  Ottawa 5 

Awarding  Committee.— John.  Tuinbull,  Elmira;  John  S.  Eoss,  Hennepin;  Andrew  Oliver,  Elmira- 
Adam  Oliver,  Elmira ; Jefferson  Yiniug,  Kankakee. 
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LOT  31— MERINOS. 

(Bred  for  fineness  of  wool  and  weight  of  fleece.) 

Best  Ram  over  two  years : 

First  premium  to  Charles  Kelly,  Wheaton 

Second  i)remium  to  Thos.  Taylor,  Waynesville 

Best  Ram  Lamb  over  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  Charles  Kelly,  Wheaton 15 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Kelly,  Wheaton 10 

Best  Ram  Lamb  under  one  year : 

First  premium  to  Charles  Kelly,  Wheaton 10 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Kelly,  Wheaton 5 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  two  years  : 

First  premium  to  Charles  Kelly.  Wheaton - 15 

Second  premium  to  E.  E.  Gorham,  New  Lenox 10 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  one  year  and  under  two  : 

Fii’st  premium  to  Charles  Kelly,  Wheaton 15 

Second  premium  to  Thos.  Taylor,  Waynesville 10 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewe  Lambs  under  one  year : 

First  premium  to  Thos.  Taylor,  Waynesville 10 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Kelly,  Wheaton - 5 

Awarding  (7o)/wm•^^ee-Sam’l  Preston,  Mt.  Carroll ; Samuel  Alden,  Sycamore;  E.  W.  Thompson,  Sugar 
Grove. 

LOT  32— MERINOS. 

(Bred  for  weight  of  fleece  and  weight  of  carcass.) 

Best  Ram  over  two  years : 

First  imemium  to  Daniel  Kelly,  Wheaton ®15 

Second  premium  to  F.  E.  Day,  Streator 10 

Best  Ram  one  year  and  under  two  : 

First  premium  to  Daniel  Kelly,  Wheaton  15 

Second  premium  to  Thos.  Taylor,  Waynesville 10 

Best  Ram  Lamb  under  one  year  : 

First  premium  to  Thos.  Taylor,  Waynesville 10 

Second  premium  to  Daniel  Kelly,  It  heaton 5 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  two  years : 

First  premium  to  Daniel  Kelly.  Wheaton 15 

Second  premium  to  Thos.  Taylor,  Waynesville 10 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewms  over  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  Daniel  Kelly,  Wheaton 1^ 

Second  premium  to  Thos.  Taylor,  Waynesville :* - 10 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewe  Lambs  under  one  year  ; 

First  premium  to  Thos.  Taylor,  Waynes viUe 10 

Second  premium  to  F.  E.  Day,  Streator. 10 

Awarding  Commiifce.-Abraham  Kershaw,  Wayne;  Geo.  E.  Peck.  Geneva  ; John  Thompson,  Grouse; 
Joshua  L.  Mills,  Mt.  Palatine. 

LOT  33— CROSSES  OF  ANT  BREEDS. 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  two  years  : ' 

First  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesville ^10 

Second  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesville ^ 

Best  pen  of  thiee  Ewes  over  one  year  and  under  two ; 

■ First  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesville 

• Best  pen  of  three  Ewe  Lambs  ; 

First  premium  to  Miller  & Powell,  Beecher 

Second  premium  to  Miller  & Powell,  Beechei 1 

Awarding  CommUtee.^A\m>  Hornan,  F.  E.  Day,  John  George,  E.  E,  Gorham.  John  Prunty. 
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lot  34— fat  sheep. 

Best  three  Fat  Slieep  over  two  years  • 

First  premium  to  'W'm.  Stewart,  Frankliu  Grove ^Iq 

Best  three  Fat  Sheep  uiuler  three  y tars : 

First  premium  to. I.  B.  Warlow,  Danvers 10 

Aimrding  Xelson  Jones,  Livonia;  J.  Brigham,  Dover;  J,  Morrison,  Dover. 

LOT  35— SAYEEPSTAKES. 

(Open  to  all  fine  wooled  Sheep.) 

Be.stlotof  Sheep  of  any  age — not  less  than  one  Earn  and  nine  Ewes: 

First  premium  to  Daniel  Kelly  AYheaton 050 

Second  premium  to  Thos.  Taylor,  AYayne.sville 05 

LOT  36— SAYEEPSTAKES. 

(Open  to  all  mutton  breeds.) 

Best  lot  of  Sheep  of  any  age— not  less  than  one  Earn  and  nine  Ewes  : 

First  premium  to  AYm.  Stewart.  Franklin  Grove 050 

^Second  premium  to  B.  AYaken,  Machison,  AYis 25 

Awarding  Committee —Geo.  E.  Peck,  Geneva;  Benj.  Bean.  Atlanta;  Ben.  B. Hopkins,  GriggaviUe. 

CLASS  D— SWINE. 

D.  AY.  Tittum,  Superintendent. 

LOT  37— BEEKSHLRES. 

Best  Boar  two  years  old  and  over : 

First  premium  to" Adam  Eankin,  Monmouth,  “Crown  Prince” ^ 02 

Second  premium  to  L.  Benjamin,  Sugar  Grove,  “Gen.  Fremont” 1 

Best  Boar  one  year  old  and  under  two  : 

First  premium  to  Jas.  AY.  Stevenson,  Bracemlle 20 

Second  premium  to  Adam  Eankin,  Monmouth,  “John  Bright” 15 

Best  Boar  six  months  old  and  under  one  year : 

First  premium  to  George  A.  Freer,  Utica,  “Ace  of  Spades  2d” 15 

Second  premium  to  Chas.  Snoad,  Joliet jq 

Best  Boar  under  six  months  old : 

First  premium  to  Adam  Eankin,  Monmouth,  “Lord  Derby” 10 

George  M.  Caldwell,  AYilliamsville 5 

Best  Sow  two  years  old  and  over : 

Fii  St  premium  to  John  Francis,  Xew  Lenox 20 

Second  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer  & Co.,  Salem,  Ohio,  “Eoyal  Berkshire” 15 

Best  Sow  one  year  old  and  under  two  : 

First  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer  & Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 20 

Second  premium  to  Chas.  Snoad,  Joliet 15 

Best  Sow  six  months  old  and  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Adam  Eankin,  Monmouth I5 

Best  Sow  under  six  months  old  : 

First  premium  to  Adam  Eankin,  Monmouth,  “Duchess  of  Greenwood” 10 

Second  premium  to  John  Freeman,  Xew  Lenox 5 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  under  three  months  old : 

Premium  to  A.  Eankin,  Monmouth,  “Queen  Bess” 20 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  over  three  months  old  and  under  six  months  : 
Premium  to  A.  Eankin,  Monmouth,  “Sweet  17”, 

—4 
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LOT  38-CHESTEE  WHITES. 

Best  Boar  two  years  old  : 

Preininin  to  Clias.  Snoad,  Joliet - - 

Best  Boar  one  year  old  and  under  two  : 

Eirst  premium  to  N.  H.  Jones,  Normal,  “Bluclier” t 

Second  premium  to  Clias.  E.  Kerchival,  New  Lenox 

Best  Boar  six  montlis  old  and  under  one  year : 

Premium  to  CUas.  E.  Kerchival,  New  Lenox,  “Wilson” 

Best  Boar  under  six  months  old  : 

Eirst  premium  to  Chas.  E.  Kerchival,  New  Lenox,  “Eclipse” 

Second  premium  to  Chas.E.  Kerchival,  New  Lenox,  “Jonathan” 

Best  Sow  two  years  old  and  over : 

Premium  to  Chas.  Snoad,  Joliet 

Best  Sow  one  year  old  and  under  two  : 

Eirst  premium  to  Chas.  E.  Kerchival,  New  Lenox,  Nictoria  

Second  premium  to  Chas.  Snoad,  Joliet 

Best  Sow  six  months  old  and  under  one  year  : 

Eirst  premium  to  Chas.  E.  Kerchival,  New  Lenox,  ‘Carlotta  

Second  premium  to  Chas.  E.  Kerchival,  New  Lenox,  “White  Beauty” 

Best  Sow  under  six  months  old  : 

Eirst  premium  to  Chas.  E.  Kerchival,  New  Lenox,  “Hattie” ' 

Second  premium  to  Chas.  E.  Kerchival,  New  Lenox,  “May  Queen  

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  under  three  months  old  : 
Premium  to  Chas.  Snoad,  Joliet 
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Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  over  three  months  old  and  under  six  months : 

Premium  to  H.  D.  Olmstead,  Ereedom 

Awarding  Committee.— J . q.  A.  Eloyd,  Springfield;  Joshua  L.  MiUs,  Mt.  Palatine;  Hugh  Jackson, 
Appanoose. 


LOT  39— POLAND-CHINA. 

Best  Boar  two  years  old  and  over : 

. Eirst  imemium  to  Jas.  L.  Owen,  Mokena 

Second  jiremiumto  B.  J.  Orten,  Cambridge - 

Best  Boar  one  year  old  and  under  two  ; 

Eirst  premium  to  McCreary  & Carey,  Canton - - - - 

Second  premium  to  Thos.  Ereehury,  LaSalle 

Best  Boar  six  months  old  and  under  one  year ; 

Eirst  premium  to  Eord  & Brooks,  Brimfield. 

Second  premium  to  N.  P.  Cooper,  New  Lenox 

Best  Boar  under  six  months  old : 

Eirst  premium  to  McCreary  & Carey,  Canton - 

Second  premium  to  S.  A.  Clark,  Winfield,  Iowa 

Best  Sow  over  two  years  old ; 

Eirst  premium  to  E.  V.  Eaten,  Grandville 

Second  premium  to  Eord  & Brooks,  Brimfield 

Best  Boar  one  year  old  and  under  two  : 

Eirst  premium  to  S.  A.  Clark,  Winfield,  Iowa 

Second  premium  to  Eord  & Brooks,  Brimfield 

Best  Sow  six  months  old  and  under  one  year : 

Eirst  premium  to  McCreary  & Carey,  Canton 

Second  premium  to  S.  A.  Clark,  Winfield,  Iowa 

Best  Sow  under  six  months  old : 

Eirst  premium  to  McCreary  & Carey,  Canton 

Second  premium  to  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Woodstock 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  over  three  months  old  and  under  six  months : 
Eirst  premium  to  S.  A.  Clark,  Winfield,  Iowa - • 
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LOT  40-SUFFOLE:S,  china,  ESSEX  AND  OTHEE  SMALL  DISTINCT  BREEDS. 

Beet  Boar  two  years  old  aud  over : 

First  premium  to  M.  II.  Cryer  & Co.,  Salem,  Ohio $20 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  G.  Loose,  Springfield 15 

Best  Boar  one  year  old  aud  under  two  : 

First  premium  to  Giles  B.  Roe,  Payne’s  Point 20 

Second  in-emiumto  Charles  Suoad,  Joliet 15 

Best  Boar  six  mouths  old  and  under  one  year : 

First  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer  A Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 15 

Second  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer  6c  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 10 

Best  Boar  under  six  months  old  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs,  J.  G.  Loose,  Springfield 10 

Second  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer  6c  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 5 

Best  Sow  two  yeai‘8  old  and  over ; 

First  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer  6c  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 20 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 15 

Best  Sow  one  year  old  and  under  two  years  : 

First  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer  & Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 20 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 15 

Best  Sow  six  mouths  old  and  under  one  year : 

First  premium  to  L.  T.  Clark,  Onarga 15 

Second  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer  & Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 10 

Best  Sow  under  six  months  : 

First  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer  6c  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 10 

Second  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer  & Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 5 

Beat  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  under  three  months  old ; 

First  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer  Sc  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 20 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  over  three  months  old  and  under  six  months : 

First  premium  to  Giles  B.  Roe,  Pa;yTie’e  Point 20 

A^oarding  Committee. — Hugh  Jackson,  Appanoose;  Samuel  Douglass,  Mohmouth;  L.  F.  Randolph, 
Canton. 

LOT  -41— ALL  LARGE  BREEDS,  MORGAN  COHNTY  WHITES,  AND  CROSSES,  EXCEPT 
BERKSHIRE,  CHESTER  WHITE  AND  POLAND  CHINA. 

Best  Boar  one  year  old  and  under  two  : 

First  premium  to  Chas.  Snoad,  Joliet ^20 

Best  Boar  six  months  old  and  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  J.  C.  Darnell,  Elmwood 15 

Best  Boar  under  six  months  : 

First  premium  to  H.  S.  Dunlap,  Aledo 10 

Second  premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer,  Salem,  Ohio 5 

Best  Sow  two  years  old  and  over : 

First  premium  to  J.  C.  Darnell,  Elmwood 20 

Second  premium  to  J.  C.  Darnell,  Elmwood 15 

Best  Sow  one  year  old  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  J.  C.  Darnell,  Elmwood 20 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 15 

Best  Sow  six  months  old  and  under  one  year : 

Fii-st  premium  to  J.  C.  Dainell,  Elmwood j 15 

Second  premium  to  J.  C.  Darnell.  Elmwood 10 

Best  Sow  under  six  months  old  : 

First  premium  to  H.  S.  Dunlap,  Aledo 10 

Second  premium  to  George  A.  True,  Utica 5 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  under  three  months  old: 

First  premium  to  M.  H.  Darnell,  Elmwood 2^ 
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Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  over  three  months  old  and  under  sis  months ; 

First  premium  to  H.  S.  Dunlap,  Aledo 

Aioarding  (7o?umittee.— Hugh  Jackson,  Appanoose ; Samuel  Douglass,  Monmouth;  L.  F.  Eandolph, 
Canton. 

lot  42— sweepstakes. 

Best  Boar  and  three  Sows  of  any  age : 

Premium  to  Adam  Eankin,  Monmouth ^50 

Best  Boar  of  any  age  or  breed : 

Premium  to  X.  FT.  Jones,  Xormal 

Best  Sow  of  any  age  or  breed : 

Premium  to  M.  H.  Cryer  & Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 25 

Aioarding  Committee.— C.  H.  Dolton,  Dolton  Station;  Hugh  Moreland,  Marseilles ; F.  M,  Jamison, 
Sagetown. 


CLASS  E— POULTEY. 


Jajies  Hereixgton,  Superintendent. 
LOT  43— CHICKEXS. 

Best  trio  Light  Brahmas  : 

First  premium  to  J.  Q.  A.  Floyd,  Springfield 

Second  premium  to  J.  Q.  A.  Floyd,  Springfield 

Best  trio  Dark  Brahmas  ; 

Fir.st  premium  to  Jas.  M.  Wills,  Bloomington 

Second  premium  to  W.  F.  Xeely,  Ottawa 

Best  trio  Buft’  Cochins  : 

First  premium  to  H..  W.  Peterson,  Millington 

Second  premium  to  W.  F.  Xeely,  Ottawa 

Best  trio  Grey  Dorkings ; 

First  premium  to  A.  M.  Brown,  Aurora 

Second  premium  to  W.  F.  Xeely,  Ottawa 

Best  trio  Black  Spanish  : 

First  premium  to  A.  M.  Brown,  Aurora 

Second  premium  to  A.  M.  Brown,  Aurora 

Best  trio  White  Leghorns : 

First  premium  to  E.  Denney,  Aurora 

Second  premium  to  Harvey  L.  Brown,  Peru 

Best  trio  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs : 

First  premium  to  James  M.  Wills,  Bloomington : 

Best  trio  White  Polands  ; 

First  premium  to  James  M.  Wills,  Bloomington 

Best  trio  White-crested  Black  Polands  ; 

First  premium  to  Jas.  M.  Wills,  Bloomington 

Best  trio  Golden  Spangled  Polands : 

First  premium  to  E.  Dermey,  Aurora 

Best  trio  Silver  Spangled  Polands  : 

First  premium  to  Jas.  M.  Wills,  Bloomington 

Best  trio  Black  Breasted  Games : 

First  premium  to  A.  M.  Brown,  Aurora 

Second  premium  to  A.  M.  Brown,  Aurora 

Best  trio  Houdans : 

First  premium  to  Jas.  M.  Wills,  Bloomington 

Second  premium  to  Jas.  M.  Wills,  Bloomington 
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niest  trio  Bantams,  of  any  kind  : 

First  premium  to  AFm.  F.  Feely,  Ottawa I'i 

Second  premium  to  A.  M.  Brown,  Auroi’a 

Best  trio  Guinea  Fowls  ; 

First  premium  to  Jas.  M.  Wills,  Bloomington “i  dd 

Second  premium  to  A.  M.  Ebersalls,  Ottawa 2 00 

lot  44— TUBKEYS,  GEESE  AND  DUCKS. 

Best  pair  Bronze  Turkeys  : 

First  premium  to  AY.  F.  ISTeely,  Ottawa - $4  00 

Second  premium  to  Jas.  AI.  AYills,  Bloomington 2 00 

Best  pair  AA'liite  Turkeys  : 

First  iiremium  to  AY.  F.  Keely,  Ottawa 4 00 

Best  pair  China  Geese : * 

First  premium  to  M.  B.  Lockwood,  Peru 4 00 

Second  premium  to  Airs.  AYm.  Horton,  Marsailles 2 00 

Best  pair  Eowen  Ducks : 

First  premium  to  Jas.  M.  AYills,  Bloomington 4 00 

Best  pair  Cayuga  Ducks  : 

First  premium  to  Jas.  M.  Wills,  Bloomington 4 00 

Best  collection  Poultry  of  all  kinds — pure  breeds  : 

First  premium  to  Jas.  M.  Wills,  Bloomington 10  00 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  Poultry  ; 

First  premium  to  W.  F.  Keely,  Ottawa - 10  00 

Aivarding  Committee. — AYm.  Richards,  Knoxville;  A.  G.  Robinson,  Tonica ; D.  S.  Lockwood,  Strea- 
tor  ; Phil.  M.  Springer,  Springfield. 

CLASS  F— MBCHASIC  ARTS. 

SECTION"  I. 

M.  C.  Goltra,  Superintendent. 

lot  45— light  machines  AKD  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  Dog  Power : 

Premium  to  AY.  P.  Emmert,  Freeport Silver  Medal. 

Best  Meat  Cutter ; 

Premium  to  Peters,  Huntel'  & Co.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa Silver  Medal. 

Awarding  Committee.— Jiones  O’Donald,  Clinton;  Stephen  Dunlap,  Jacksonville;  O.  Clark,  Rock- 
ford ; T.  Harrison,  Bellemlle. 

lot  4d— stoves,  castings  and  worked  metals. 

Best  Heating  Stove  for  Coal : 

Premium  to  M.  A.  &.S.  E.  Deway,  Ottawa - Silver  Medal. 

Best  display  of  Table  Cutlery : 

Premium  to  AYesteru  C utlery  Co.,  Ottawa - Silver  Medal. 

Best  display  of  Alechanical  Tools  and  Cutlery  : 

Premium  to  M.  S.  Hendricks,  Aurora Silver  Medal. 

Best  Silver  Plating : 

Premium  to  Aurora  Silver  Plating  Co.,  Aurora • .. Silver  Aledal. 

Awarding  Commiifee.— James  O’Donald,  Clinton;  Stephen  Dunlap,  Jacksonville;  T.  Harrison,  Belle- 
ville ; O.  Clark,  Rockford. 
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LOT  47-HOUSEHOLD  EUEHITUHE. 


■\UasliboarcL  Hlinois  manufacture : 

Premium  to  J.  S.  Cram,  CMcago Silver  medal. 

Best  Cliurn,  Illinois  manufacture: 

Premium  to  J,  S.  Cram,  Chicago Silver  medal. 

Best  "Washing  Machine: 

Premium  to  E.  M.  Ellis,  Galva Silver  medal. 

Best  "Wringer : 

Premium  to  Providence  Tool  Company,  Providence,  E.  I Silver  medal. 

Best  Spring  Bed  Bottom  : 

Premium  to  E.  B.  Lord,  Quincy Silver  medal. 


Axoar  ding  Committee.— O’Donald,  Clinton;  Stephen^  Dunlap,  Jacksonville;  T.  Harrison,  Belle- 
ville ; O.  Clark,  Eockford. 

lot  48— MAHUFACTUEES  OF  YAEIOUS  HIEDS. 


Best  display  of  Pottery  "Ware  of  various  kinds  : 

Premium  to  H.  and  H.  C.  Fullerton,  Hampton Silver  medal. 

Best  Carriage  Harness: 

Premium  to  S.  P.  Couch,  Ottawa - §10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Single  Buggy  Harness  : 

Premium  to  S.  P.  Couch,  Ottawa §10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Gentlemen’s  Saddle : 

Premium  to  S.  P.  Couch,  Ottawa Silver  medal. 

Best  specimens  Horse  Collars : 

Premium  to  Dunavan  & Brunk,  Dayton Silver  medal. 

Best  display  of  Bound  Books,  Illinois  manufacture : 

Premium  to  Knickerbocker  & Hoddler,  Aurora Silver  medal. 

Best  display  of  Silver  "Ware : 

Premium  to  Aurora  Silver-plating  Co.,  Aurora Silver  medal. 

Best  display  of  Artificial  Teeth : 

Premium  to  M.  H.  WTnebrenner,  Chicago Silver  medal. 

Best  display  of  Bar  Soaps : 

Premium  to  H.  D.  Crane,  Springfield Silver  medal. 


Awarding  Committee.— A O’Donald,  Clinton ; Peter  Eoberts,  Franklin ; Geo.  M.  Sargent,  Moline. 


CLASS  F.— Section  2. ' 

George  Edjiuxds,  Jr.,  Superintendent. 
lot  49— engines,  MACHINEEY  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 


Best  "Wind-mill  and  Pump  for  farm  purposes : 

Premium  to  E.  Stover  &Bros.,  Freeport §10  and  SEver  medal. 

Best  Pump  for  "W eE : 

Premium  to  T.  0.  Jones,  Galesburg Silver  medal. 

Best  Pump  for  Cisterns : 

Premium  to  J.  Avery,  Peoria SiHer  medal. 

Best  "Water  Elevator,  other  than  Pump : 

Premium  to  J.  Avery,  Peoria Silver  medal. 

Portable  Grist  kOU  for  Farm  use : 

Premium  to  Challenge  Mill  Company,  Batavia Silver  medal. 
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Best  iJifachine  for  making  Open  Ditch  : 

Preoiiiim  to  M.  O.  Metier,  ]^enclota,  Dl- Silver  medal. 

Best  Machine  for  Opening  Ditch  for  Tile  : 

Premium  to  G.  W.  Xeville  <fc  Co.,  Kichmond,  Va $20  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  implement  for  cutting  up  Corn  Stalks  and  other  rubbish,  lying  on  the  field,  into  suitable  lengths 
to  be  plowed  under : 

Premium  to  Parliu  & Orendorff,  Canton Silver  medal. 

Best  Potato  Planter : 

Premium  to  Keystone  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sterling Silver  medal. 

Best  Portable  Mill  for  Shelling  and  Grinding  Corn : 

Premium  to  Challenge  Mill  Co.,  Batavia Silver  medal. 

Best  Hay  Fork : 

Premium  to  A.  Bowers,  Dubuque,  Iowa Silver  medal. 

Best  Hay  Pitching  Machine : * 

Premium  to  Porter,  Mason  & Co.,  Ottawa Silver  medal. 

Best  Hay  Gatherer : 

Premium  to  Porter,  Mason  & Co.,  Ottawa Silver  medal. 

Best  Stationaiy  Hay  Press  : 

Premium  to  Comstock  & Corey,  Chicago Silver  medal. 

Best  Fanning  Mill : 

Premium  to  C.  E.  MTiitmore  & Co.,  Quincy Silver  medal. 

Best  Clover  Huller  and  Thresher : 

Premium  to  Ashland  Machine  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio Silver  medal. 

Best  Power  Corn  Shelter ; 

Premium  to  Marseilles  Manufacturing  Co.,  Marseilles Silver  medal. 

Best  Hand  Com  Shelter: 

Premium  to  Marseilles  Manufacturing  Co.,  Marseilles Silver  medal. 

Best  Hay  and  Straw  Cutter : 

Premium  to  F.  D.  Sweetser,  Ottawa Silver  medal. 

Best  Field  Holler : 

Premium  to  H.  Sandiford,  Joliet Silver  medal. 

Best  Cattle  Pump : 

Premium  to  G.  B.  Roe,  Paine’s  Point Silver  medal. 

Best  Stump  Puller: 

Premium  to  Phelps  & Curyea,  Ottawa $10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Grub  Puller : 

Premium  to  Phelps  & Curyea,  Ottawa $10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Road-making  Machine  and  Grader : 

Premium  to  Geo.  H.  K.  Cushman,  Ottawa $20  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Mower  Knife-Grinder : 

Premium  to  Connel  & Sturgeon,  Kewark,  Ohio Silver  medal. 

Best  Road-Scraper : 

Premium  to  W.  P.  Warren,  Freedom Silver  medal. 

Best  Steaming  Apparatus  for  Cooking  Food  for  Stock : 

Premium  to  Anderson’s  Steamer  Co.,  Kewanee Silver  medal. 

Best  Iron  Fence  and  Gate : 

Premium  to  John  Mayer,  Ottawa Silver  medal. 

Best  Gate  for  Farm  use : 

Premium  to  Jasper  S.  Jewett,  Ottawa Silver  modal. 

Best  Portable  Fence : 

Premium  to  J.  F.  Cherry,  Carthage Silver  medal. 

Best  Hay  and  Cattle  Scales  for  Farm  use : 

Premium  to  Victor  Scale  Company,  Moline $10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  display  of  Carriages  of  various  kinds: 

Premium  to  James  Wiley,  Wethersfield $20  and  Silver  me-’'' 
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Best  Two-horse  Carria^  : 

Premitun  to  tJanies  Wiley,  Wethersfield. 

Best  Top  Buggy  : 

Preuiium  to  James  Wiley,  Wethersfield. 
Best  Open  Buggy : 

Premium  to  James  Wiley,  Wethersfield 

Best  skeleton  W agon  : 

Premium  to  Prancis  Kidney,  La  Claire. . 


Silver  medal. 
.Silver  medal. 
.Silver  medal. 
.Silver  medal. 


Best  Two-Horse  W agon ; 


Premium  to  HiH  &:  Pormhalls,  Ottawa $10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Spring  Wagon : 

Premium  to  Moline  Wagon  Co.,  Moline.  and  Silver  medal. 


Best  Wheelbarrow: 

Premium  to  C.  K.  Hight.  Genoa Silver  medal. 

Awarding  Committee.— . C.  Hooker,  Joseph  M.  BeU,  John  Blackwood,  L.  L.  Hayworth,  E.  P. 
McClure. 


CLASS  G— PAPAI  PEODTJCTS. 

D.  T.  Paekee,  Superintendent. 
lot  54— GKAIX  AKD  SEEDS. 

Best  bushel  white  winter  wheat : 

Eirst  premium  to  John  Lyerlee,  Jonesboro 

Second  premium  to  John  Lyerlee,  Jonesboro 

Best  bushel  red  winter  wheat : 

Fir.st  premium  to  John  Lyerlee,  J oneshoro 

Second  premium  to  John  Lyerlee,  Jonesboro 

Best  bushel  red  spring  wheat ; 

Eirst  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Hockford..- 

Second  premium  to  P.  A.  Marsh,  Hew  Milford 

Best  bushel  of  rye : 

Eirst  premium  to  John  Cox,  Ottawa 

Second  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell,  Hockford 

Best  bushel  of  oats  : 

Eirst  premium  to  H.  D.  Olmstead  & Sons,  Ereedom 

Second  premium  to  J.  B.  W arlow,  Danvers - 

Best  bushel  of  spring  barley : 

Eirst  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell,  Hockford , 

Second  premium  to  P.  A.  Marsh,  Xew  Milford 

Best  bushel  (in  ear)  white  Indian  corn : 

Eirst  premium  to  M"m.  Hodge,  Morris 

Second  jiremium  to  Harvey  L.  Brown,  Peru.. 

Best  bushel  (in  ear)  yellow  Indian  corn  : 

First  premium  to  M.  G.  Cameron,  Harristowm 

Second  premium  to  Wm.  Sanders,  Harristown 

Best  five  stalks  of  corn  : 

First  premium  to  Wm.  Hodge,  Morris 

Second  premium  to  A.  M.  EheusoU,  Ottawa 

Best  bushel  buckwheat : 

First  premium  to  Wm.  Poole,  Ereedom 

Second  premium  to  A.  M.  Ebersoll,  Ottawa 

Best  bushel  timothy  seed : 

Eirst  premium  to  J.  L.  Shorthose,  Danvers 

■Second  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell,  Hockford 
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Best  bushel  clover  seed  : 

Fii'st  premium  to  J.  L.  Shortbose,  Danvers $5 

Second  premium  to  TV.  H.  H.  Holdridge,  Tonica 2 

Best  bushel  blue  grass  seed ; 

First  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell,  Eockford 5 

Best  bushel  orchard  seed  : 

First  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell,  Eockford 5 

Best  bushel  lucern  seed  ; 

First  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell.  Eockford 5 


Aicarding  Committee.— T.  F.  Bouton.  Jonesboro  ; H.  S.  Street,  Kankakee ; J.  C.  Moore,  Collinsville  ; 
John  Cox,  Freedom  ; B.  H.  Purcell.  South  Hampton. 


LOT  55— VEGETABLES. 

Best  bushel  early  Irish  potatoes  : 

First  premium  to  P.  A.  Marsh,  Xev  Milford $10 

Second  premium  to  E.  C.  Hathaway,  Ottawa 4 

Best  bushel  late  Irish  potatoes: 

First  premium  to  David  Goudie,  Oswego 10 

Best  bushel  sweet  potatoes  : 

First  premium  to  E.  C.  Hathaway,  Ottawa 5 

Second  premium  to  G.  L.  Thompson,  Ottawa 2 

Best  bushel  onions : - 

First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell.  Eockford 4 

Second  premium  to  P.  A.  Marsh,  K ew  Milford 2 

Best  bushel  beets  for  table  use : 

First  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell  Eockford 4 

Second  premium  to  G.  L.  Thompson.  Ottawa 2 

Best  bushel  mangel  wurzel : 

First  premium  to  H.  D.  Olmstead,  Freedom 4 

Second  premium  to  G.  L.  Thompson.  Ottawa 2 

Best  bushel  parsnips  for  table  use : 

First  premium  to  E.  C.  Hathaway,  Ottawa 4 

Second  premium  to  G.  L.  Thompson,  Ottawa 2 

Best  twelve  stalks  celery : 

First  premium  to  Tal.  Zimmerman,  Morris 4 

Second  premium  to  G.  L.  Thompson 2 

Best  six  heads  of  cabbage : 

First  premium  to  S.  V.  Malcomb,  Morris 4 

Second  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Eockford 2 

Best  half  bu.shel  tomatoes  ; 

First  premium  to  E.  C.  Hathaway,  Ottawa 4 

Second  premium  to  H.  D.  Olmstead  A Sons,  Freedom 2 

Best  half  bu.shel  white  field  beans  : 

First  premium  to  Miller  A Powell.  Beecher - 5 

Second  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  A Sons.  Champaign 2 

Best  peck  Lima  beans  : 

First  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell  Eockford 4 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  garden  peas,  not  less  than  one  quart  each : 

First  premium  to  G.  T.  Hasksll  Eockford 2 

Best  lot  of  pumpkins  : 

First  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell  Eockford 2 

Best  lot  of  watermelons,  one  dozen : 

First  premium  to  Fielding  Heamhill  Kewark 5 

Second  premium  to  L.  J.  Hager,  Utica 2 

Best  lot  of  muskmelons  : 

Fir  st  premium  to  E.  C.  Hathaway,  Ottawa 5 

Second  premium  to  S.  V.  Malcomb,  Morris - 2 

— 0 • 
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Best  bushel  carrots  : 

First  pre7nium  to  G.  T.  Haskell,  Eockford g4 

Best  six  egg  plant  fruit : 

Fii-st  premium  to  E.  C.  Hatliaw-ay,  Ottawa 4 

Second  premium  to  C.  H.  Force,  Ottawa 1 2 

Best  and  .greatest  variety  of  vegetables,  samples  separate  from  the  foregoing,  by  any  one  person  : 

First  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell.  Eockford 20 

Second  premium  to  E.  C.  Hathaway,  Ottawa 40 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  gardenseeds  raised  in  Blinois,  named : 

First  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell,  Eockford 40 

Best  sample  of  tobacco,  on  the  stalk,  not  less  than  ten  pounds : 

First  premium  to  S.  T.  Halcomb,  Morris 40 

Aioarcling  Committee.-^.  S.  Street,  Sterling;  S.  D.  Wright,  Somonauk;  Jas.  A.  Hossack,  Cham- 
paign: J.  C.  Butterfield,  Freedom  ; A.  Eiddle,  Lacon. 


LOT  56-SWEEPSTAKES  OX  GEAIX,  GEASS  SEEDS  AXD  VEGETABLES. 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  farm  products,  exhibited  by  any  one  individual : 

First  premium  to  G.  T.  Haskell,  Eockford 5^20 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  garden  products,  exhibited  by  any  one  iudividual  : 

First  premium  to  G.  T.  HaskeU,  Eockford 20 

Second  premium  to  E.  C.  Hathaway,  Ottawa ' * 40 

Aivarding  Committee.— A.  Eiddle,  Lacon;  J.  C.  Butterfield,  Freedom;  H.  S.  Street,  Sterling, 


LOT  57— BUTTEE,  CHEESE,  ETC. 

Best  ten  pounds  Indian  Corn  Starch ; 

First  premium  to  P.  McGinness,  Ottawa 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  of  Butter,  in  tub  or  firkin,  made  during  the  year 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Hugh  McClure,  Freedom 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  P.  C.  Watts,  Ottawa 

Best  twenty  pounds  of  Butter  made  in  May  or  June  : 

Mrs.  Wm.  Poole.  Freedom 

Mrs.  Wm.  Horter,  Marsailles 

Best  ten  pounds  of  fresh  Butter,  in  roU : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Christopher  Kenny,  Ottawa 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  John  Cox,  Ottawa 

Best  Cheese,  one  year  old  or  over 

Firs:;  premium  to  Somonauk  Manufacturing  Company,  Somonauk 

Second  premium  to  Somonauk  Manufacturing  Company^  Somonauk 

Best  cured  Cheese,  under  one  year  old  : 

First  premium  to  Somonauk  Manufacturing  Company,  Somonauk 

becond  premium  to  bomonank  Manufacturing  Company,  Somonauk 

Best  new  Cheese : 

First  premium  to  Somonauk  Manufacturing  Company,  Somonauk 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Gage,  Kudina 

Best  ten  pounds  of  Honey : 

First  premium  to  Southworth  & Co.,  Odell 

Second  premium  to  S.  B.  Ledgewood,  Forrest 

Best  two  loaves  of  Wheat  Bread,  made  with  hop  yeast  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Poole,  Freedom 

Second  premium  to  Celia  M.  Weston,  Utica ' 

Best  two  loaves  of  Wheat  Bread,  made  with  mEk  raising.: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Daniel  Beck,  Tonica 

Best  two  loaves  of  Bread,  made  of  unbolted  flour ; 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haward,  Decatur 
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Best  two  loaves  of  Kje  Bread  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Jolin  Cox,  Ottawa * $6 

Second  premium  to  Annie  Gansel,  Hyde  Park 4 

Best  two  loaves  of  Com  Bread  : 

IMst  premiiun  to  Mrs.  M'.  H.  Ewing,  Livonia 6 

Best  Sponge  Cake : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 4 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ewing,  Livonia 2 

Best  Snow  Cake ; 

First  premium  to  Miss  L.  HaLstead.  Decatnr 4 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hathaway,  Ottawa o 

Best  Pound  Cake ; 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Daniel  Beck,  Livonia 4 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ewing,  Livonia 2 

Best  Jelly  Cake  : 

First  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 4 

Second  premium  to  Miss  J ulia  A.  Murphy,  Milmine 2 

Best  Fmit  Cake : 

First  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 4 

Second  premium  to  ^ss  Julia  A.  Murphy,  Milmine 2 

Best  Silver  Cake : 

First  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 4 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  bearing.  Farm  Eidge 2 

Best  Gold  Cake : 

First  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 4 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Murphy,  Milmine 2 

Best  Xut  Cake : 

First  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead.  Decatur 4 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Murphy,  Milmine * 2 

Best  Doughnuts : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  bearing.  Farm  Eidge 4 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  TT.  H.  Ewing,  Livonia 2 

Best  Ginger  Cake : 

First  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead.  Decatur * 4 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 2 

BevSt  quart  of  Sorghum  Molasses 

First  premium  to  D.  L.  Lech,  Hennepin 3 

Second  premium  to  A.  M.  EbersoU,  Ottawa Q 


Awarding  Committee. — Mrs.  C.  "W.  Sanford,  Chicago ; G.  H.  Mannon,  Eockford  ; T.  F.  Bouton,  Jones- 
boro ; J.  C.  Moore,  Collinsville. 


CLASS  H— HOKTICULTLTvE. 

A.  H.  Doltox,  Superintendent. 

LOT  58— TEEES  AXD  APPLES. 

Best  display  of  Hardy  Evergreen  Trees — a variety  from  Xursery  : 


First  premium'to  0.  M.  Coleman,  Bloomington $25 

Second  premium  to  A.  Bryant,  Jr.,  Princeton 13 

Best  collection  of  Apples — not  less  than  25  varieties  : 

First  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  & Sons,  Champaign. 25 

Second  premium  to  Elnathan  W.  Jones,  ’Wilmington I5 
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Best  ten  rarieties  of  Apples  for  Southern  Illinois  : 

First  premium  to  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro $20 

Second  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  & Sons,  Champaign 10 

Best  Tariety  of  Apples  for  Xorthem  Illinois  : 

First  premium  to  S.  G.  Minkler,  Oswego 20 

Second  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  &.  Sons 10 

Best  ten  rarieties  of  Applea  for  Central  Illinois  : 

First  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  & Sons 20 

Second  premium  to  L.  T.  Clark,  Onarga 10 

Best  Siberian  Crab  Apples  : 

First  premium  to  S.  G.  Minkler,  Oswego 1 2 

Best  collection  of  Summer,  Fall  and  M^inter  Apples,  by  farmer  or  amateur  : 

First  premium  to  VT.  C.  Flagg,  Moro.  20 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Hansen,  Franklin  Grove 10 

Avjarding  Committee. — TT.  T.  Xelson,  M^ilmington ; J.  C.  Scripps,  Bushville;  K.  K.  Jones,  Quincy; 
"W.  H.  Mann,  Gilman;  D.  Bancroft,  Pontiac. 

LOT  59— PEARS,  PLHMS,  GEAPES,  ETC. 

Best  collection  of  Pears,  by  farmer  or  amateur : ^ 

First  premium  to  MT.  H.  H.  Holdridge,  Tonica |5 

Second  premium  to  IFm.  H.  Hansen,  Franklin  Grove 3 

Best  collection  of  Peaches,  by  farmer  or  amateur  : 

First  premium  to  E.  O.  Freeman,  South  Pass 5 

Second  premium  to  MT.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 3 

Best  collection  of  Pears,  the  production  of  this  State : / 

First  premium  to  IF.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 10 

Second  premium  to  IF.  H.  H.  Holdridge,  Tonica 5 

Best  collection  of  Autumn  Pears,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  the  product  of  this  State : 

First  premium  to  IF.  H.  H.  Holdridge,  Tonica 5 

Second  premium  to  IF.  C.  Flagg,  Moro it 

Best  six  Seedling  Peaches  : 

First  premium  to  C.  T.  Farrell,  South  Pass 3 

Best  coEection  of  Plums  : 

First  premium  to  IFinright  IFiEis,  DuPage 3 

Best  twelve  specimens  of  Quinces : 

First  premium  to  E,  O.  Freeman,  South  Pass 2 

Second  premium  to  Elnathan  IF.  Jones,  IFilmington 1 

Best  collection  of  Xative  cultivated  Grapes,  not  less  than  six  btinches  of  each  variety : 

First  premium  to  A.  H.  Dolton,  Dolton  Station 15 

Second  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  &.  Sons,  Champaign ' 10 

Best  Early  Grapes,  not  less  than  six  bunches  each : 

First  premium  to  A.  H.  Dolton.  Dolton  Station 6 

Second  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  A Sons,  Champaign 3 

Best  three  varieties  of  Late  Grapes,  for  table  use.  not  less  than  three  bunches  of  each ; 

First  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  A Sons,  Champaign .• 6 

Best  three  varieties  of  IFine  Grapes,  not  less  than  six  bunches  each : 

First  premium  to  Jackson  Burt,  Champaign ■ 6 

Second  premium  to  A.  H.  Dolton,  Dolton  Station ^ 3 

Best  single  variety  of  Hative  Grapes,  not  in  general  cultivation,  not  less  than  six  bunches : 

First  premium  to  L.  T.  Clarke,  Onarga 5 

Aicarding  Committee. — IF.  T.  Xelson,  IFEmington ; J.  C.  Scripps,  Eushville;  IF.  H.  Mann,  Gilman; 
K.  K.  J ones,  Quincy ; L.  Bancroft,  Pontiac. 
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LOT  60— CAXXED  AXD  PEESERVED  EEUITS,  JELLIES.  A^LD  PICKLES. 

Best  Crab  Apple  Preserves : 

Eirst  premium  to  ALrs.  TVm.  Horton,  Marseilles $2 

Best  Crab  Apple  Jelly : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 2 

Best  Plum  Jelly ; 

First  liremium  to  Mrs.  "Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles 2 

Best  Quince  Jelly : ^ 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 2 

Best  Apple  Jelly : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 2 

Best  Currant  Jelly : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles 2 

Best  Grape  Jelly: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 2 

Best  Peach  J elly : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  VTm.  Horton,  Marseilles 2 

Best  display  of  Canned  Peaches : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  “W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 5 

Best  display  of  Canned  Pears : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  TV.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 5 

Second  premium  to  Mi-s.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 3 

Best  Canned  Cherries : 

First  premium  to  TV.  TVilhs,  DuPage 4 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  TV.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 2 

Best  display  of  Canned  Currants,  1872 : 

Premium  to  TV.  TVillis,  DuPage 4 

Best  display  of  Canned  Gooseberries,  1872: 

First  premium  to  TV.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 4 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  C.  TVright,  Farm  Ridge 2 

Best  display  of  Canned  Raspberries,  1872 : 

First  premium  to  TY.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 4 

Second  premium  to  TV.  TVillis,  DuPage 2 

Best  display  of  Canned  Strawberries,  1872: 

Premium  to  TV.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 4 

Best  display  of  Fresh  Fruits,  in  cans  or  glass,  distinct  from  the  foregoing: 

Premium  to  TV.  TVillis,  DuPage g 

Best  Canned  Tomatoes  : 

First  premium  to  TV.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 4 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  C.  TVright,  Farm  Ridge 2 

Best  Preserved  Peaches : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  TVm.  Horton,  Marseilles 2 

Best  Preserved  Plums : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  TVm.  Horton,  Marseilles 2 

Best  Preserved  Apples : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  TVm.  Horton,  Marseilles 

Best  Preserved  TVatermelons : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  TVm.  Horton,  Marseilles 2 

Best  Preserved  Grapes  : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  TVm.  Horton,  Marseilles 2 

Best  Peach  Butter : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  David  Beck,  Livonia 2 
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Best  Apple  Butter : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  W,  C.  Flagg,  Moro |2 

Best  Raspberry  Jam  : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  "Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles 2 

Best  Plum  Jam : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles 

Best  Cberry  Jam : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  "Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles 

Best  Blackberry  Jam : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 2 

Best  Pickled  Peaches : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 3 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles 2 

Best  Pickled  Pears : 

Premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 3 

Best  Pickled  Grapes : 

Premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 3 

Best  Pickled  Cabbage  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  F.  M.  Hall,  Tonica 3 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 2 

Best  Tomato  Catsup  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ewing,  Livonia 3 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Marseilles 2 

Atvarding  Committee. — Mrs.  Z.  A.  Heff,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Dolton,  Mrs,  W.  M.  Beatty. 

LOT  61— FLOWERS  AILD  PLAHTS. 

Best  collection  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  with  greatest  number  of  varieties  in  bloom : 

First  premium  to  F.  H.  Phoenix,  Bloomington |20 

Second  premium  to  J.  R.  & A.  Bather,  Clinton,  Iowa 10 

Best  collection  of  Double  Fuchsias,  in  bloom  : 

Premium  to  J.  R.  & A.  Bather,  Clinton.  Iowa. 5 

Best  collection  of  Single  Fuchsias,  in  bloom : 

Premium  to  S.  R.  & A.  Bather,  Clinton,  Iowa 5 

Best  collection  of  Pansies : 

Premium  to  Geo.  F.  Haskell  & Co.,  Rockford 3 

Best  collection  of  Double  Petunias  : 

Premium  to  Geo.  F.  Haskell  & Co.,  Rockford 3 

Best  collection  of  Single  Petunias  ; 

Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 3 

Best  collection  of  Phlox  Drummondi : 

First  premium  to  Geo.  F.  Haskell  & Co.,  Rockford 5 

Second  premium  to  Jas.  Vick,  Rochester,  H.  T 3 

Best  collection  of  Japan  Pinks: 

First  premium  to  Geo.  F.  Haskell  & Co.,  Rockford. 5 

Second  premium  to  J.  R.  & A.  Bather,  Clinton,  Iowa 3 

Best  collection  of  Antirrhinums : 

Premium  to  G.  F.  Haskell  & Co.,  Rockford 5 

Best  collection  of  Perennial  Phlox : • " • 

Premium  to  Jas.  Vick,  Rochester,  H.  Y 5 

Best  collection  of  Verbenas: 

'First  premium  to  J.  R.  & A.  Bather,  Clinton,  Iowa 5 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Kate  Brush,  Ottawa, 3 
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Best  collection  of  Asters  : 

Fii'st  premimu  to  Jas.  Vick,  Koclioster,  K T 

Secoml  premium  to  Geo.  F.  Haskell  & Co.,  Eockford. 
Best  collection  of  Everlastings  : " 

I’remium  to  H.  S.  Hackman,  Pern 

Best  collection  of  Dahlias — named  : 

First  premimu  to  Jas.  Vick,  Eocliester,  K.  T 

Second  premium  to  J.  K.  & A.  Bather,  Clinton,  Iowa. 
Best  collection  eighteen  Dahlias,  dissimilar  blooms: 

Premium  toL.  Ellsworth  & Co.,  Haperville 

Best  collection  of  six  Lilliputs : 

Premium  to  Jas.  Vick,  Eochester,  H.  T 

Best  collection  of  Gladioli  : 

Premium  to  Jas.  Vick,  Eochester,  H.  T 

Best  collection  of  Japan  Lillies : 

First  premium  to  Jas.  Vick,  Eochester  V V 
Second  premium  to  F.  K.  Phcenix,  Blomnington 
Best  collection  of  Cut  Eoses: 

Premium  to  L.  Ellsworth  & Co.,  Haperville 

Best  coUectiou  of  Bourbon,  Noisette,  and  Bengal  Eoses  : 

Premium  to  L.  Ellsworth  & Co.,  Naperville 

Best  twelve  Eoses,  in  pots,  in  bloom : 

Premium  to  J.  E.  & A.  Bather,  Clinton,  Iowa 

Lest  collection  ot  Cut  Flowers,  named  ; 

First  premium  to  Jas.  Vick,  Eochester.  N.  V 
Second  premium  to  J.  E.  & A.  Bather,  Clinton,  Iowa’.' 
Best  collection  of  Cut  Flowers,  without  names  ; 

Premium  to  G.  F.  Haskell  & Co.,  Eockford 

Best  pair  Hanging  Vases  of  Plants  : 

Premium  to  H.  S.  Hackman,  Peru 

Best  single  Hanging  Vase  of  Plants  : 

Premium  to  H.  S.  Hackman,  Peru 

Best  collection  of  Foliaged  Plants : 

First  premium  to  J.  E.  & A.  Bather,  Clinton,  Iowa 
Second  premium  to  Chas.  Snow,  Ottawa 


$5 
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3 
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5 
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Wood,  New  Lenox;  Mrs.  C.  K.  Shaver,  Ottawa ; 


Mrs.  G.  W.  Stone, 


LOT  62-FLOEAL  DESIGNS,  BOQUETS,  ETC. 

Best  Floral  Temple  : 

Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 

Best  Floral  Design  of  Dahlias  : , 

Premium  to  Geo.  F.  Haskell  & Co.,  Eockford 

Best  Floral  Wreath : 

Premium,  to  J.  Teal,  Marseilles 

Best  Floral  Design  of  Everlastings  : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  A.  Woodford,  Eock  Falls 

Best  pair  Flat  Hand  Boquets  : 

Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 

Best  pair  Eound  Hand  Boquets : 

First  premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix  Bloomington 

Second  premium  to  Geo.  F.  Haskell  & Co.,  Eockford... 

Best  pair  Baskets  of  Cut  Flowers : 

First  premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington.... 

Second  premium  to  Geo.  F.  HaskeU  & Co.,  Rockford.... 
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Best  winter  baskets  of  Flowers,  Leaves,  and  Mosses : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  B.  Kellerman,  Chicago 

Best  pair  Winter  Boquets  ; 

Premium  to  Mrs.  B.  Kellerman,  Chicago.  — 

Best  collection  of  Plants.  Flowers,  etc.,  gTOwn  by  one  person,  or  firm,  distinct  from  foregoing  : 

First  premium  to  J.  B.  <fc  A.  Bather,  Clinton,  Iowa 

Second  premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington ® 

Awarding  Comm«ee.-Horace  B.  Wood,  Kew  Lenox ; Mi-s.  C.  B.  Shaver,  Ottawa ; Mrs.  G.  W.  Stone, 
Princeton. 


CLASS  I— FIJfE  ARTS. 

A.  H.  Doltox,  Superintendent. 


lot  64— scflptube,  paiktikg,  dbawixg,  etc. 

Best  Portrait  in  oil ; 

Premium  to  B.  A.  Clifford,  Ottawa ' 

Best  Fancy  Painting  in  oil : 

Premium  to  L.  Coldewe  & Son,  Princeton 

Best  collection  of  Oil  Paintings,  not  less  than  five : 

First  premium  to  B.  A.  Clifford,  Ottawa 

Second  premium  to  L.  Coldewe  & Son.  Princeton 

Best  collection  of  Chromos,  not  less  than  five  : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  L.  Bovunan,  Ottawa 


Silver  medal. 
■Silver  medal. 


$20 

10 


10 


Best  Portrait  in  Crayon  ; 

Premiirm  to  Miss  Mary  Johnson,  Mendota. 

Best  Plain  Photograph : 

Premium  to  W.  E.  Bowman,  Ottawa 


Silver  medal. 
.Silyer  medal. 


Best  Photograph,  in  India  Ink  ; 

Premium  to  M.  Costelle  Edgerly,  Granville. . .. 

Best  collection  of  Stereoscopic  Views  : 

Premium  to  Clark,  Lake  &^Co.,  Bockford 

Best  Pencil  Drawing  by  Girl  under  15  : 

Premium  to  Miss  Minnie  Beatty,  Jacksonville. 


Silver  medal. 
.Silver  medal. 
.Silver  medal. 


Best  Imitations  of  Wood  and  Marble  : 

' Premium  to  F.  H.  Stiger,  Ottawa 

Best  Imitation  of  Fruits  : 

Premium  to  H.  J.  Colby,  Wheaton 

Best  Typography  : 

Premium  to  B.  F.  Keyes  & Co.,  J oliet. 


.Silver  medal. 
Silver  medal. 
Silver  medal. 


Awarding  Committee.-Henrj  H.  McAfee,  Freeport;  Elmer  Baldwin,  Fai-m  Bidge ; Bruno  Gansel, 
Hyde  Park. 
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CLASS  K— TEXTILE  FABEICS  AND  SEWIXG  AXD  KXITTIXG 

]\IACHIXES. 

C.  W.  Webster,  Superintendent. 

LOT  66-MILL  FABRICS. 

Best  piece  all-wool  Plain  Cloth,  not  le.ss  than  ten  yards  : 

Premium  to  J.  G.  Stolp,  Aurora Silver  medal. 

Best  piece  of  all-wool  Cassimere  : 

Premium  to  J.  G.  Stolp,  Aurora Silver  medal 

Best  display  of  all-Avool  Plain  Cloths,  Illinois  manufacture  : 

Premium  to  J.  G.  Stolp,  Aurora $10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  display  of  all-wool  Cassimere,  Illinois  manufacture  : 

Premium  to  J.  G.  Stolp,  Aurora $io  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  piece  all-wool  Flannel : 

Premium  to  J.  G.  Stolp,  Aurora $5  and  Silver  medal. 

Beat  12  pairs  of  matched  Knit  Socks  : 

Premium  to  J.  G.  Stolp,  Aurora $5  and  Silver  medal. 

A^varding  Committee.— Wvn.  M.  Smith,  Lexington;  W.  H.  Van  Epps,  Dixon;  Jeptha  Dunlap,  Jack- 
sonville. 

LOT  67— HOUSEHOLD  FABRICS. 

Best  pair  all-wool  Blankets  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Hearing,  Kenney $10 

Best  display  of  Tams  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Hearing,  Kenney 5 

Best  pail-  of  Men’s  Socks  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Hearing,  Kenney 5 

Second  premium  to  Msr.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 3 

Best  pair  of  Ladiea’  Stockings  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  E.  McCreedy,  Freedom 5 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  Frances  Bates,  Providence 3 

Best  pair  of  Mittens  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 5 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Hearing,  Kenney 3 

Best  Coverlet : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  M.  Beatty,  Jacksonville 5 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Hearing,  Kenney 3 

Beat  piece  of  Plain  Linsey  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Hearing,  Kenney 5 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Poole,  Freedom 3 

Best  piece  of  Plaid  Linsey  ; 

First  preminm  to  Mrs.  J . Hearing,  Kenney $5  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Carpet ; * 

First  premium  to  C.  W.  Horn,  Ottawa and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Rag  Carpet ; 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  A.  Woodford,  Rock  Falls $5  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Fancy  Rug ; 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  D.  W.  Vittum,  Canton $5 

Best  display  of  Linen  Goods  ; 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Hearing,  Kenney 10 

Best  Flax  Sewing  Thread  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Hearing,  Kenney 5 
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Be.^t  specimen  of  prepared  Flax  for  Sijiiining  Thread  : 

Premium  1o  Mrs.  J.  bearing,  Kenney 

Best  specimen  of  Flax  Thread  for  weaving  into  linen  : 
Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Kearing,  Kenney 


Best  Carpet  Warp : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Kearmg,  Kenney - 4 

Best  display  of  ilillinery  and  Mantua-maker’s  Work  : 

Premium  to  ]^Irs.  E.  Gregg,  Ottawa Silver  medal  . 

Best  display  of  Ladies’  and  Gent’s  Boots  and  Shoes  : 

Premium  to  Daniel  Leahy,  Ottawa Silver  medal 

A'lmrding  Committee.— George  W.  Stone,  Princeton  ; Mrs.  D.  M".  Yittum,  Canton  ; Mrs.  W.  Clark, 
Mendota ; Mrs.  L,  L.  Haworth.  Decatur. 


lot  68— KEEDLE  MW.K. 

Best  plain  knitting  ; 

First  jiremium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 

Second  premium  to  Hulbert  and  Woodhead  Chicago 

Third  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Hearing,  Kenney 

Best  plain  Sewing,  embracing  the  different  stitches  used  in  household  sewing  and  repairing  ; 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Hearing,  Kenney 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hathaway,  Ottawa 

Third  premium  to  Mrs.  A.  E.  Knox,  Bureau  Junction 

Same  by  child  under  12  years  of  age  : 

First  premium  to  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro 

Second  premium  to  ]Miss  Bertha  Bitterly,  Ottawa 

Third  premium  to  Miss  Cora  M.  Ford,  Ottawa 

Best  Tidy,  by  child  under  12  years  of  age 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Hearing,  Kenney 

Second  premium  to  Mi.ss  Ida  Slocum,  Canton 

Third  premium  to  Miss  Minnie  Beatty,  Jacksonville 

Best  worked  coUar  by  <?hild  under  12  years  of  age  : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Hearing,  Kenney 

Best  sample  Crochet  work  : 

First  premium  to  Minnie  Beck,  Tonica 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  M.  Beatty,  Jacksonville 

Third  premium  to  Miss  Lizzie  Brant,  Canton 

Best  sample  of  Knitting  work  ; 

First  premium  to  Mi.ss  Hellen  Hit.schalier,  Ottawa 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  G.  W.  Davis,  Ottawa 

Third  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 

Be.st  and  most  tastefully  executed  Patch-work  Quilt ; 

First  premium  to  Miss  Emma  McCandless,  Springfield 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  M.  Whiting,  Streator 

Third  premium  to  Miss  Ella  G.  Fuller,  Freedom 

Same  by  child  under  12  years  of  age  : 

Fir.st  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Hearing,  Kenney 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Ella  Fuller,  Freedom 

Be.st  White  Domestic  Coverlet : 

Fir.st  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  M.  Beatty,  Jacksonville 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  Win.  Horton,  Marseilles 

Best  Silk  Quilt,  not  before  exhibited  : 

First  premium  to  Miss  Jennie  W oods,  Streator. 

Second  premium  to  Mary  E.  Breed,  East  Paw-Paw - 

Third  iiremium  to  Miss  Josie  W oods,  Streator - - 

Best  Lace-work  or  Hem-stitching  ; 

Premium  o Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur. ........... .... 
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Best  Tran.sfei  red  Embroidery  : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Beatty,  Jacksouville 

Best  specimen  of  Lady’s  Embroidered  Slippers  ; 

Premium  to  Miss  Nellie  Mills,  Morris 

Best  Worsted  Embroidery  : 

iirst  premium  to  Mis.  Z.  A.  Waldron,  Princeton 2 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  A.  M.  Garland,  Springtield 3 

Third  premium  to  Miss  :Minnie  Beatty,  Jacksonville .j 

Best  Needle-worked  or  Floss  Embroidery  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  xV.  E.  Knox,  Bureau  Junction .5 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  ilawortli,  Decatur ;j 

Third  premium  to  Miss  Clara  Ilutf,  Ottawa 

Best  Silk  Embroidery  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  S.  GresK,  Ottawa ' 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Nellie  Temple,  Chicago ^ 

Third  premium  to  Miss  Nellie  ]\Iills,  Morris 

Best  Ladies’  Knit  Silk  Hose  : 

Premium  to  :\Irs.  J.  Nearing-,  Kenney . ' 

Awardin,,  Cmnmitfcc.-George  ML  Stone,  Princeton  ; Mrs.  D.  A\^.  Vittuni,  Canton  ; Mrs.  A\^.  Clark. 
Mendota. 


lot  G9-AVAX.  FEATHEK  AND  HAIR  ATORK,  Ac. 

Best  Sample  of  A\"ork  in  AALax: 

First  premium  to  Miss  Emma  Stockmeyer,  Chatswortli I-' 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Jenny  Linton,  Ottawa ^ 

Best  Sample  of  AAmrk  in  Feathers  : 

Premium  to  Mis.  Mary  AA^ells,  Sandwich 

V 

Best  Sample  of  AAMrk  in  Hair  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  E.  Nichols ^ 

Second  premium  to  Miss  A.  AYard,  Ottawa j 

Shell  A\’'ork  Wreath : 

First  premium  to^Jiss  Clara  B.  Breed,  East  Paw  Paw 5 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Clara  B.  Breed  East  Paw  Paw -3 

Bead  AYork : ♦ 

First  in-emium  to  Miss  Alinnie  Beatty,  Jackson\'ille 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Alaggie  Graham,  MoiHs j 

Agricultural  AVreath : 

First  premium  to  Miss  Emma  AVignall,  Marseilles 

Second  premium  to  J.  Zeal,  Marseilles \ 

Awardia:j  Committee— George  AV.  Stone,  Princeton;  Mrs.  D.  AF.  Vittum,  Canton;  Mrs.  AY.  Clark 
Mendota  ; Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur. 


CLASS  L— XATUBAL  HISTORY. 

A.  H.  Doltox,  Super mteadent. 

LOT  71-BOTANY,  GEOLOGY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

Best  Cabinet  in  Alineralogy  suitable  for  the  use  of  Schools  : 

I’remium  to  D.  AV'alker,  Ottawa 

;2.j 

Best  cohection  illustrating  the  Entomology  of  Hiinois,  suitable  for  use  of  Schools  : 

Premium  to  0.  S.  Westcott,  Chicago 

Best  collection  of  AFoods  of  Illinois  : 

Premium  to  A.  M.  Ebensoll,  Ottawa 

Avjardmg  C'omnwh'ec,— Heiirv  H.  McAfee,  Freeport ; Elmer  Baldwin,  Farm  Ridge  ; Bruno  Gansel 
Hyde  Parlv- 
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CLASS  M— EQUESTRIANISM. 

Ejioey  Cobb  and  John  P.  Reynolds,  Superintendents. 


LOT  Ti^LADIES’  EQUESTRIANISM. 

Best  Exhibition  of  Equestrian  Skill,  by  Lady  : 

First  premium  to  Miss  Jennie  E.  Wood,  Earlville 

Second  premium'to  Miss  Anna  Dunlap,  Bloomington 

Third  premium  to  Miss  Flora  Hallock,  Xendall 

lot  73— LADIES’  DRIVING. 

Best  Exhibition  of  Skill  in  Driving,  by  Lady : 

Premiiuu  to  Miss  Rachel  Weedman,  Farmer  City 


.$30 
. 20 
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lot  74— BOYS’  EQUESTRIANISM. 

To  th^oy,  not  over  fourteen  years,  displaying  the  best  Horsemanship,  in  the  saddle : 

First  premium  to  Cassius  AYeedman,  Farmer  City 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Ward,  La  Salle 

Third  premium  to  Dick  Weedman,  Farmer  City ^ 

Aivarding  Committee.-^ m.  M.  Smith,  Lexington;  M.  L.  Dunlap,  Champaign;  S.  R.  Lewis,  Ottawa. 


MISCELLANEOUS  AWARDS 


Made  at  the  Ja:;uary  MEE'nNG,  1873,  on  Articles  Entered  at  the  Fair  of  1872,  and  not  Pro- 
vided FOR  IN  THE  Premium  List.  > 


class  f— mechanic  arts. 


Rustic  W ork- : 

D.  S.  Heffron,  Chicago 

Garden  Hoe ; 

Peter  ABro.,  Marshall,  Michigan. 


LOT  No.  45. 


Malleable  Iron  Castings ; 

Malleable  Iron  Works,  Moline. 


LOT  No.  46 . 


• High  Commendation. 


High  Commendation. 


\ 


Silver  Medal. 


LOT  No.  47. 

Model  of  Hay  Press  : 

J.  Briggs,  Chicago 

Revolving  Milk  Safe : 

S.  N.  Herion,  Elgin - 

LOT  No.  48, 

Terra  Cotta  Ware  : 

D.  S.  Heffron,  Chicago 

Driving  AYhips : 

S,  .H  Cbuch,  Otteira.'  ^ :•  ? .-  ■- r .- .• ; * 


High  Commendation. 


Silver  Medal. 


Jligb  CppiwiftpdatioTi. 
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LOT  No.  49. 


Carriage  and  Buggy  Wheels  ; 

Woodburu  Sarven  Wheel  Co.,  Indianapoli|,  Indiana High  Commendation. 

Grain  Register : 

James  Holland,  Newton High  Commendation. 

LOT  No.  53. 

Grinder  for  Mower  and  Reaper  Knives  : 

W.  N.  Cochrane,  Newark,  Ohio High  Commeudotioii. 


CLASS  H— HORTIOULTUKE. 


Strawbeny  J elly  : 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Wright.  Farm  Ridge 


LOT  No.  60. 


High  Commendation- 


CLASS  I— FINE  ARTS. 

LOT  Jfo.  M. 

Hpeeimens  of  Fresco  Painting,  &c.: 

F.  H.  Stiger,  Ottawa Silver  Medal. 

Penmanship  and  Designing : 

S.  E.  Ament,  Aurora High  Commendation. 

Pen  Work  Picture: 

H.  B.  Bryant.  Chicago High  Commendation. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO  EXAMINE  FRUITS, 

AT  FAIR  OF  1872. 


The  Committee  to  examine  and  report  upon  Fruits,  found  upon  the 
tables  a very  fine  show — mneh  larger  and  finer  than  had  been  exhibited 
at  the  State  Fair  for  several  years — with  feAv  exceptions,  all  marked  trne 
to  name. 

For  thebest.collection  of  Apples,  not  less  than  25  varieties,  there  were 
fi\  e entries.  M.  L.  Dunlap  & Sons,  Chami)aign,  were  awarded  the  first 
l)reminm,  and  E.  W.  Jones,  of  lYilmington,  the  second  premium. 

For  ten  best  Amrieties  of  Apples  for  Sonthern  Illinois,  there  Avere  three 
entries.  AY.  C.  Flagg,  of  Moro,  received  first  preminm.  The  varieties 
exhibited  by  him  were,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Rambo,  Jonathan,  YAllow  Bell- 
rtower,  Smith’s  Cider,  Ben  DaAds,  Pryor’s  Red,  AMiiesap,  iSTewtown  Pii)- 
])in,  Rawles’  Janet.  M.  L.  Dnnlap  & Sons  Avere  awarded  llie  second 
l)reminm,  on  the  following  A arieties : Maiden’s  Blush,  Rambo,  Jonathan, 

AYliite  Pippin,  Smith’s  Cider,  AYinesap,  Ben  DaAds,  Rome  Beauty, 
Rawles’  Janet,  Willow  TAvig. 

For  best  ten  Amrieties  for  I7orthern  Illinois,  there  were  fourteen 
entries — all  a ery  fine — and  mostly  of  the  varieties  above  named — great- 
est difference  being  in  Summer  Amrieties.  S.  G.  Miukler,  OsAvego,  Avas 
awarded  first  preminm  on  the  following  Amrieties.*  M.  L.  Diinlax)  & 
Sons  Avere  giAmn  the  second  t>reminm  on  the  following  A^arieties : Kes- 

Avick  Codling,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Snow,  Stanard,  Jonathan,  Ben  DuaJs, 
Minkler,  Dominie,  AATiiesap,  AATllow  Tvdg. 

For  best  ten  Auirieties  for  Central  Illinois,  there  were  fiA^e  entries. 
M.  L.  Dnulax)  & Sons  received  the  first  premium  on  the  following  Auirie- 
tios : Maiden’s  Blush,  Rambo,  Stanard  Jojiathan,  Smith’s  Cider,  Ben 
Davis,  Rome  Beauty,  AAJnesap,  AATIIoav  Twig,  RaAAles’  Janet.  L.  T. 
('lark  Avas  uaa  arded  second  premium  on  the  folloAAdng  Amrieties  : Du- 

chess of  Oldenberg,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Siioav,  Stanard,  Jonathan,  Ben 
Davis,  WilloAv  TAvig,  Minkler,  Janet,  AATnesap, 

* rjgt  Qiiintesl  l>y  tli? 


For  best  Siberian  Crab  Apples,  there  were  two  entries.  S.  G.  Minek- 
ler  was  awarded  tlie  preiniuni  on  the  Ibllowing  varieties:  Ked,  Yellov^ 

Cherry,  Transcendent,  IVIontreal  Beauty.  He  also  exhibited  about  a^ 
dozen  varieties  of  seedliiios_one  a large  fine  yelloAv,  which  the  Com- 
mittee considered  worthy  of  notice. 

In  best  ('ollection  of  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  Apples,  by  farmer  or 
amatner.  there  Avere  eight  entries.  W.  C.  Flagg  Avas  aAvarded  first  })re- 
minm,  and  W.  If.  Hansen,  second. 

1()L>  A'arieties  of  Apples  Avere  presented  by  E.  Woodward  & Co.,  ami 
A.  II.  Yed  cS:  Co.,  Marengo.  These  generally  were  very  fine  specimens— 
though  seA’eral  AA^ere  incorrectly  named. 

134  varieties  were  exhibited  by  W.  C.  Flagg — marked  true  to  name— 
a Ad-y  fine  collection— a large  nnnd)er  of  which  were  extreme  Sonthern 
varieties,  Avhich  Mr.  F.  is  testing. 

I).  I>.  AA  iei,  of  Lacon,  showed  a collection  of  Apples — -mostly  winter 

all  beantifnl  specimens,  which  the  Committee  think  cannot  be  excelled 
in  this  State  or  out  of  it. 

A.  Bryant,  Jr.,  Princeton,  exhibited  seA^eral  specimens  of  Persimmons 
groAvn  in  his  nursery. 

For  best  collection  of  Pears,  by  farmer  or  amatner,  there  Avere  four 
* entries.  W.  H.  H.  Holdridge  receiAdl  first  preminm,  and  AAk  H. 
Hansen,  second. 

For  best  collection  of  Pears,  the  product  of  this  State,  there  were 
tour  entries.  AV.  C.  Flagg  was  awarded  the  first  premium,  and  T\'.  H. 
H.  Holdridge,  second. 

For  best  collection  of  Autumn  Pears,  there  were  tAA  o entries.  AY.  H. 
H.  Holdridge  was  awarded  the  first  premium,  on  the  following  varieties  : 
Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Duchess,  Seckle  (Ady  large),  Buffum.  AY.  C. 
Flagg  received  the  second  premium  on  the  following  Avarieties  : Bartlett, 
8eckle,  Sheldon,  Duchess,  Buerre  de  Anjou,  Bon-bon. 

Of  Seedling  Peaches  there  were  two  entries.  The  premium  was 
awarded  to  C.  T.  Farrell,  of  South  Pass. 

The  Committee  noticed  several  lots  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  otlier  fruits, 
for  which  no.  oAvner  was  found— fruit  not  named.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens  were  very  good  and  worthy  of  notice. 

W.  T.  NELSOJl, 

.1.  0.  SCKIPPS, 

K.  K.  JONES, 

AA'.  H.  MANN, 

L.  BANOKOFT, 

* Committee. 

h AIR  Oroxinds,  September  20,  1872. 


AWARDS  ON  FRUITS,  WINES,  CIDER,  AND  VINEGAR. 


WINTER  MEETING,  1873. 


For  the  best  Six  Varieties  of  Winter  Apples : 

First  premium  to  S.  G.  Minkler,  Oswego 

Second  premium  to  L.  Francis,  Springfield ^ 

For  the  best  two  bottles  of  Delaware  Wine  : 

Premium  to  P.  M.  & F.  K.  Springer,  Springfield Silver  Medal. 

For  the  best  two  bottles  Catawba  Wine : 

Premium  to  P.  M.  & F.  K.  Springer,  Springfield Silver  Medal- 

For  the  best  two  bottles  Concord  Wine ; 

Premium  to  P.  M.  & F.  K.  Springer,  Springfield - Silver  Medal. 

For  the  best  two  bottles  of  Cider ; 

Premium  to  P.  M.  & F.  K.  Springer,  Springfield - Silver  Medal. 

For  best  two  bottles  of  Vinegar ; 

Premium  to  HiUiard  & Son,  Brighton Silver  Medal. 

A Silver  Medal  was  voted  to  the  Industrial  Dniversity  of  Illinois,  for  its  display  of  grain  and 
vegetables. 
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ENTRY  OF  GREEN  FRUITS. 

WINTER  MEETING— JAN.,  1873. 


Statement  of  W.  C.  Flago. 

I enter,  as  best  six  varieties  of  Winter  Apples,  in  succession  of  ripen- 

smim  Ci^cn-Tree  a little  snbject  to  bligbt  in  some  localities,  though 
not  with  me  Very  productive.  Fruit  almost  invariably  fair,  and  of 
good  size  and  color  : only  good  in  quality. 

Pryor^s  Fed.-Vigorous,  healthy  and  long-lived  tree.  Moderately  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  nearly  always  fair  and  quality  best. 

WUlmv  Tioig,  (ripening  prematurely  this  year).— Tree  handsome,  vig- 
orous. Very  productive.  Fruit  large,  often  not  fair ; quality  good. 

Newto^cnP^„^n.  Tree  slow  grower,  long-hved,  large  and  generally 
Sity’  Fruit  scabs  some  seasons.  Best  in 

ceslivf?  rather  small,  healthy,  but  short-lived  from  ex- 

cessive ftmitfulness  Fruit  borne  in  clusters  and  tends  to  rot  some  sea- 
sons.  Quality  very  good. 

Wipin  -Tree  vdgorous,  irregular,  short-lived,  productive.  Fruit  gen- 
erally fair.  Small  and  only  good  in  quality. 

Mono,  Madison  Co.,  III.  * 


Statement  of  H.  J.  Dunlap. 


List  of  six  varieties  of  Apples,  in  order  of  ripening  •’ 

Jo««t/mn.-December  to  February.  Tree  slow-gi-ower ; hardy  pro 
lific.  First  quality.  ' pio- 


Rome  Beauty, to  March, 
prolific.  Second  quality. 


Tree  moderate  grower;  hardy, 


—7 
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DaiJis.— February  to  April.  Tree  vigorous  grower;  hardy,  pro- 
lific.  Second  quality. 

WiiuJsop.-February  to  April.  Tree  vigorous  grower;  hardy,  pro- 
lific.  First  quality. 

WUte  February  to  April.  Tree  vigorous  grower ; hardy, 

prolific.  First  quality. 

Willow  February  to  May.  Tree  vigorous  grower;  hardy,  pro- 
lific. Second  quality.  ^ 

All  the  above  are  found  to  be  profitable,  prolific  and  hardy,  from  Cairo 

to  Galena,  and  seem  to  be  adapted  to  most  soils. 

’ H.  J.  Dunlap. 

Champaign,  III.,  Pec.  31, 1872. 


Statement  oe  L.  C.  Francis. 

I enter  as  best  six  varieties  of  Apples,  in  succession  of  ripening,  the 
following,  named  in  the  order  of  ripening : 

Bellflower.— A universal  favorite,  its  flavor  being  unsurpassed.  Tree 
hardy,  though  not  a great  bearer. 

Fecic’s  Fleasant.—A  good  bearer  of  fair-sized  apples  of  l^o.  1 flavor. 
Tree  hardy  and  a good  grower. 

Ben  Bavis.—A  popular  market  variety  ; bears  well ; is  a large,  beau- 
tiful apple ; flavor  not  equal  to  its  looks.  Tree  appears  hardy. 

Striped  Fearmain. — Comparatively  unknown  apple.  It  figures  in  the 
fruit  books  as  the  Large  Striped  Fearmain  of  Kentucky.  After  having 
given  it  a thorough  trial,  find  it  a prolific  bearer  of  handsome,  long- 
keeping  apples,  of  good  quality.  Tree  hardy. 

Winesap.—We  find  it  our  most  profitable  variety;  a good  even 
bearer  of  good  flavored  fruit.  Tree  hardy. 

Janeting.—A  well  known  favorite,  its  long-keeping  qualities  recom- 
mending it  wherever  it  is  known.  A prodigious  bearer  in  alternate 
years.  Tree  medium  for  hardiness, 

L.  C.  Francis, 

Springfield,  Sangamon  Co,,  III. 


Statement  of  M.  L.  Dunlap  and  Sons, 

We  enter  for  competition  six  varieties  of  Apples^  consisting  of  Yellow 
Bellflower,  Ben  Davis,  Eome  Beauty,  Winkler,  Winesap  and  Willow 
Twig. 

Yellotv  Bellflo'iver. ---Medium  size,  yellow,  and  fine  quality.  They  are 
ready  for  use  by  the  1st  of  December,  and  remain  in  good  condition 
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until  the  middle  of  January.  Tlie  tree  is  hardy,  but  not  very  produc- 
tive; yet  no  family  orchard  should  be  without  a few  trees. 

Ben  Baris. — Follows  the  Bellflower  in  season  for  use  ; is  a fine  apple 
of  good  quality.  Tree  productive  and  hardy.  One  of  the  most  profita- 
ble market  apples. 

Rome  Beauty. — Large  apple,  of  fine  flavor  ; keeps  through  February. 
Tree  an  upright  grower ; bears  young  and  is  hardy. 

Mml'ler. — An  Illinois  apple.  Fruit  of  even  size ; quality  good;  excel- 
lent for  cooking  and  eating.  Tree  strong  grower,  hardy  and  very  pro- 
ductive. Season,  February  and  March. 

^yinesa]J.—On^  of  the  best  keepers.  Not  tit  for  use  until  March,  and 
will  keep  until  May.  Bich,  juicy,  and  is  No.  1 in  every  respect.  Tree 
has  stood  our  hardest  vdnters ; bears  well. 

illoio  Twig. — Will  keep  with  the  Little  Bomaiiite  ; is  much  larger 
and  of  better  flavor.  Tree  of  slow  growth  in  the  nurseiy,  but  vigorous 
in  the  orchard.  Yer}-  productive. 

M.  L.  Dunlap  & Sons. 


Statement  of  S.  G.  Minkler. 

I make  the  following  entries  as  best  six  varieties  of  Winter  Apples  in 
succession  of  ripening,  from  early  winter  to  early  summer,  and  statement 
as  to  quality  of  fruit,  and  hardiness  and  productiveness  of  tree. 

J onatlian. — Ahead  of  all  early  winter  apples ; one  that  will  do  to  set 
before  your  friends.  Quality,  first.  Season,  December;  will  keep 
through  J anuar}^  Tree  slow  grower ; makes  a handsome  head.  Early 
bearer ; fruit  should  be  gathered  early. 

Domonh.— Quality,  first ; fruit  fair  size ; good  for  dessert  and  culinary 
purposes.  Season,  January  to  March.  Tree  hardy  in  orchard;  very 
productive.  Tyler  McMoeler  calls  this  a cheap  apple  (x)robably  on  ac- 
count of  its  productiveness.) 

TV  mesaiJ. — I am  aware  that  this  apple  will  meet  with  some  opposition 
on  account  of  its  scabbing,  in  some  localities,  the  last  two  years.  But 
it  is  the  apple  that  had  the  most  votes  of  any  apple  in  the  State.  I can- 
not condemn  any  variety  for  failing  some  times.  The  season  is  the 
longest  of  any  one  apple : from  December  to  May.  Quality,  first  for 
dessert  and  cooking  and  cider.  Tree  very  hardy;  productive. 

MlnkJer. — Much  sought  after  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  on  ac- 
count of  the  hardiness  of  tree,  productiveness  and  late-keeping  quality 
of  fruit.  Tree  very  hardy,  and  the  strongest  grower  of  any.  Fruit 
good  size;  quality  good;  not  acid  enough  for  cooking.  Season,  Janu- 
ary to  May. 
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Bm  Bams.—TY^^  handsome  grower ; makes  handsome  orchard  tree  ; 
very  hardy,  early  and  abundant  bearer.  Fruit  handsome ; good  size ; 
saleable.  Second  quality.  Season,  April  and  May. 

Willow  Twig. — This  is  another  apple  of  second  quality,  but  the  hardi- 
ness and  productiveness  of  the  tree,  and  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  • 
fruit,  recommends  to  all  orchard  planters.  Fruit  good  size  5 quality  fair. 
Should  be  barreled  tight  or  buried  to  attain  its  best  qualities  ; keeps  till 
apples  come  again. 

The  above  selection  is  founded  on  many  years  of  experience.  Still,  I 
am  aware  there  are  many  varieties  of  greater  excellence  than  some  of 
them.  But  quality,  productiveness  and  hardiness  have  to  be  com- 
bined. The  above  is  my  choice.  The  premium  list  does  not  state  any 
division  of  the  State,  or  whether  it  is  meant  for  the  whole  State.  But  my 
list  is  for  Northern  Illinois.  Samples  will  be  sent  by  express,  or  by  the 
hand  of  L.  Ellsworth. 

S.  G.  Minkler. 

Oswego,  Kendall  Co.,  III. 


Statet^ient  of  Seneca  Wood. 

The  different  varieties  of  Apples  which  I offer  your  Society  for  pre- 
mium are  the  following,  in  their  order  of  ripening,  yiz  : 

VamJever.—A  tine,  open,  free-growing,  hardy  tree.  Bears  well ; fruit 
large ; always  fair,  good  quality,  and  one  of  the  best  market  apples  for 
early  winter. 

Belmont. — Tree  hardy ; profuse  in  bearing,  and  a Ko.  1 apple. 

Northern  Spy. — The  hardiest  and  tinest  growing  tree  in  the  orchard. 
Bather  tardy  in  bearing ; makes  all  up  at  maturity,  and  opens  with  the 
Janeting.  Fruit  large,  usually  fair  5 a perfect  beauty  and  always  ready 
sale. 

Yelloiv  Bellflower. — Top-grafted,  tine,  and  for  market  the  very  best. 

Ben  Davis. — Tree  hardy  5 bears  early  and  full,  and  in  market  Ko.  1. 

Eaivle^s  Janet. — Tree  hardy  5 bears  early  and  immensely  5 keeps  weU ; 
sells  well;  and  if  properly  grown,  cannot  be  beat  on  the  4th  of  March. 

Seneca  Wood. 


Springfield,  Sangamon  Co.,  III. 
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WINES,  CIDER  AND  VINEGAR. 


Stateivient  by  Phil.  M.  and  F.  K.  Springer. 

Concord  1870. — Tire  grapes  from  which  this  wine  was  made  were 

gathered  on  the  7th  of  September,  1870.  The  next  morning  they  w^ere 
stemmed  and  mashed  and  put  to  ferment  on  the  skins  for  forty-eight 
(48)  hours,  without  the  addition  of  either  sugar  or  water.  The  juice  was 
then  drawn  off  without  pressure,  when  the  pomace  was  immediately 
subjected  to  sufficient  pressure  to  produce  nearly  half  as  much  juice  as 
the  quantity  obtained  without  pressure.  Both  runnings  were  put  to- 
gether and  then  increased  by  tlie  addition  of  sugar-water  at  the  rate  of 
three  (3)  gallons  to  six  and  one-half  (6  J)  gallons  of  juice.  The  sugar - 
water  was  made  in  the  proportion  of  2 lbs.  of  white  sugar  to  1 gall,  of 
water.  The  must  was  now  allowed  to  ferment  and  work  oft  at  the  bung- 
hole  about  two  days,  when  a glass  siphon  was  fastened  in  the  bung  and 
the  fermentation  continued  through  this.  When  the  fermentation  had 
nearly  ceased,  the  siphon  was  removed  and  a spigot  placed  in  the  bung, 
and  the  whole  thus  left  until  the  4th  of  February,  1871.  The  wine  was 
then  found  to  be  clear  and  bright.  It  was  now  racked  off*  and  then 
bunged  up  close  again,  to  remain  during  the  summer  of  1871.  On  the 
28th  of  January,  1872,  it  was  again  drawn  off*,  and  this  time  bottled  and 
sealed. 

Cataivha  ‘tD,”  1870. — Made  October  25th,  1870.  The  grapes  were 
pressed  without  stemming.  The  must  was  fermented  from  the  start 
under  pressure ; that  is,  with  a siphon  attached  to  the  bung.  The  wine 
was  racked  February  17,  1871,  and  again  bunged  close  until  January 
16,  1872,  when  it  was  drawn  oft,  bottled  and  sealed. 

Delmvare  1870. — Made  September  13,  1870.  The  grapes  were 

well  ripened.  They  were  stemmed  and  mashed,  and  then  fermented  in 
the  skins  for  thirty-six  (36)  hours,  then  pressed  and  the  must  put  to  fer- 
ment with  siphon  attached.  Racked  February  22d,  1871.  Racked  again 
and  bottled  and  sealed  January  16th,  1872.  The  wine  was  made  from 
the  iiure  juice  of  the  grape,  without  the  addition  of  sugar  or  water. 

Belaivare  1872.— Made  Sept.  5th,  1872.  To  each  5 gallons  of 

juice  Avas  added  1 lb.  of  white  sugar,  but  no  water.  Fermented  with 
siphon  attachment  until  September  9th,  Av^hen  the  neAV  Avine  aa^s  draAAm 
off  and  the  fermentation  continued  through  siphon,  as  before,  until 
nearly  completed.  The  siphon  was  then  replaced  by  a spigot  in  the 
bung.  This  was  gentlj^  withdrawn  eAATy  few  days  to  giA^e  A^ent  to  the 
accumulated  gas,  and  finally  driA^en  in  to  remain  until  racking  time.  It 
should  be  racked  this  month  (Jan.  1873). 
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Milam  Cider ^ 1872. — Made  from  Milam  Apples  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, 1872.  It  was  taken  from  the  press  to  a cool  cellar  and  bunged  up 
immediately.  In  the  course  of  several  days,  when  fermentation  had  set 
in,  enough  vent  was  occasionally  given  at  the  bung  to  relieve  the  press- 
ure somewhat,  but  particular  care  was  taken  not  to  give  enough  for  the 
escape  of  so  much  gas  as  to  allow  the  access  of  air  in  its  stead.  In 
about  three  weeks  the  cider  was  drawn  off  into  another  cask,  and  in 
order  to  clear  it  the  white  of  eggs  was  Vell  beaten  and  stirred  in  at  the 
bung.  The  cask  was  then  placed  on  end  and  a gimlet  hole  bored  in  the 
upper  head  to  give  vent  when  necessary. 

This  cider  has  now  been  ^‘on  tap^’  for  about  five  weeks,  and  will  so 
remain  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  and  we  continue  to  rally  round  the 
hearth  at  the  old-fashioned  fire-place  these  cold  winter  evenings,  to  read 
the  papers  of  the  present  and  the  poets  of  the  past ; to  munch  apples  ; 
conjecture  on  the  weather  and  the  course  of  politicians ; lay  plans  for 
next  spring  and  summer’s  work ; talk  of  railroad  monopolies  and  kind- 
red topics,  and  figure  to  a fineness  the  profits  of  producing  pork  and 
poultry,  and  of  growing  grapes. 

Vinegar^  1872. — Made  from  apple  cider  and  grape  juice,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  molasses  and  water,  but  no  acids  of  any  kind  other  than 
those  of  the  cider  and  grape  juice  themselves. 

All  of  the  foregoing  wines  were  fermented  in  a cool  cellar,  and  in  no 
case  was  use  made  of  isinglass,  white  of  egg,  or  other  material,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing,  coloring  or  flavoring  the  wines. 

One  of  the  prime  secrets  in  the  manufacture  of  domestic  wines  is,  not 
to  be  so  curious  about  how  good  it  is  getting  as  to  be  forever  tasting  at 
it  to  see  what  further  manipulation  it  needs.  IJse  good  casks,  filled  to 
the  bung,  and  thus  avoid  exposure  to  the  air,  and  trust  to  time  and  the 
good  qualities  of  the  material  used  to  produce  good  wine. 

Phil.  M.  & F.  K.  Springer. 

Haw  Hill,”  Sangamon  Co.,  III. 


Stateivient  of  Hilliard  & Son. 

We  herewith  send  you  two  bottles  of  our  Pure  Apple  Cider,”  which 
you  will  please  enter  for  the  premiums  as  offered  in  your  list  for  Janu- 
ary meeting.  This  cider  is  made  from  good  sound  apples  of  winter 
varieties,  during  the  month  of  November.  As  soon  as  pressed  out,  we 
add  5 lbs.  A sugar  to  42  gal.  bbl.  It  is  then  allowed  to  ferment  8 or  10 
days,  then  bunged  up  and  let  remain  about  a week  5 it  is  then  racked  off 
and  put  into  a clean  cask  and  refined  with  gelatin  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  then  racked  off  again,  when  it  is  ready  for  market. 

Brighton,  III.,  Dec,  31, 1872.  Hilliard  & Son. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FARMS 


To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Gentle^een  : The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  Farms,  Nurseries,  Vineyards,  etc.,  entered  for 
premiums  offered  by  your  Board  for  the  year  1872,  would  submit  the 
following  brief  report : 

On  the  11th  of  December  the  Secretary  informed  your  Committee  that 
Mr.  Herrington  had  tendered  his  resignation  as  chairman  and  member 
of  said  Committee,  and  reported  the  following  entries  : 

Barm. — IV.  J.  Neely,  Grand  Eapids,  LaSalle  county. 

Nurseries. — O.  M.  Coleman,  Normal,  McLean  county  5 M.  L.  Dunlap 
& Sons,  Champaign,  Champaign  county. 

Vineyard.— h!2i  B.  MiUer,  YiUa  Ridge,  Pulaski  county. 

Experiment  in  Under  draining. — Messrs.  Spaulding  & Co.,  Howlett, 
Sangamon  county. 

Although  so  late  in  the  season  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty,  they  would  be  deprived  of  many  oppor- 
tunities for  collecting  suggestive  ideas  that  might  add  something  of  in- 
terest to  this  report,  yet  your  Committee  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  per- 
form as  much  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  They  met  at  Ottawa, 
early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  December  17th,  and,  learning  that  Mr. 
W.  J.  Neely  resided  in  the  city,  a messenger  was  sent  to  inform  him 
that  the  Committee  on  Farms  were  waiting  an  interview  with  him  at  the 
Clifton  House.  He  soon  appeared,*  and  after  giving  them  a hearty 
greeting,  was  informed  of  the  object  of  their  visit,  which  he  had  antici- 
pated, and  had  come  prepared  for  a ride  into  the  country.  The  morn- 
ing was  clear  but  cold,  the  mercury,  at  seven  oVlock  quietly  resting  in 
the  lap  of  zero. 

About  nine  o’clock  the  Committee  started  for  Green  Bush  Farm,  en- 
tered by  Mr.  Neely,  and  which  is  situated  in  section  seventeen,  town  of 
Grand  Eapids,  six  miles  south,  and  two  and  one-half  miles  east,  from 
the  city  of  Ottawa.  After  warming  their  chilled  limbs  it  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Neely  to  defer  the  inspection  of  the  premises  until  after  dinner 
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and  in  the  meantime  take  a look  at  his  stock,  which  suggestion  being 
acted  upon,  the  Committee  accompanied  him  to  his  barn  and  yards 
where  they  were  shown  a fine  sight.  His  herd  of  short-horns  numbers 
about  forty  head.  ‘^Mina,”  a four-year-old  bull,  and  ‘^Senator  Fourth,^’ 
“Fourth  Duke  of  Greenbush,’^  and  “Sixth  Duke  of  Greenbush,’’  each  two 
years  old,  were  very  fine  animals.  The  docility  manifested  as  they  were 
led  out  together,  showed  they  had  been  accustomed  to  kind ' treatment. 
The  Committee  were  also  shown  the  thoroughbred  stallion  “Tornado,’” 
and  two  thoroughbred  mares  “Maria”  and  “Le  Paul  Booth”--all  noted 
for  speed.  The  Essex  and  Berkshire  seem  to  be  his  favorite'  breed  of 
hogs.  The  Committee  should  have  mentioned  before,  in  reference  to 
feeding,  that  Mr.  hTeely  neither  practices  nor  believes  in  pampering  his 
breeding  animals. 

Eepairing  to  the  house  and  partaking  of  a substantial  dinner,  the 
Committee  proceeded  to  more  fully  examine  the  farm.  It  contains  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  was,  five  years  ago,  unbroken  prairie. 
The  fields  vary  in  size  from  six  to  thirty-five  acres,  besides  the  smaller 
pastures  and  feed  lots,  which  are  all  convenient  to  the  barn  and  sheds  5 
the  whole  enclosed  with  hedge  or  post  and  board  fences  as  described  on 
the  excellent  map  accompanying  his  verified  statement,  herewith  sub- 
mitted, and  which  gives  a very  correct  view  of  the  house,  barn  and  other 
buildings.  Except  the  barn,  which  is  conveniently  arranged  and  sub- 
stantially built,  the  improvements  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  the  most  dur- 
able construction.  On  account  of  their  frequent  use,  gates  in  place  of 
bars  for  his  yards  would  be  a convenience  almost  indispensable. 

Near  the  house  is  a fine  young  orchard  of  some  two  hundred  apple 
trees  of  carefiilly  selected  varieties,  which  are  now  beginning  to  bear  • 
also  in  bearing  are  a large  number^of  cherry,  peach  and  numerous  small 
fruits,  all  showing  a high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  Committee  having  completed  their  examination  of  the  premises, 
and  being  satisfied  that  Mr.  Neely  is  a successful  farmer  and  breeder, 
returned  to  the  city.  Further  examinations  had  to  be  postponed  until 
Friday,  as  one  of  the  Committee  had  an  engagement  for  the  following 
day  that  could  not  be  put  off. 

Their  next  object  point  was  the  Nursery  of  Mr.  Coleman,  near  Bloom- 
ington. On  Thursday  a heavy  snow  storm,  which  threatened  to  block- 
ade the  roads,  suggested  another  postponement,  and  the  wires  arranged 
the  meeting  of  the  Committee  at  an  early  hour  on  Monday  foUowing, 
but  owing  to  the  extreme  cold  of  Monday,  trains  were  delayed,  connec- 
tions missed,  and  in  consequence  of  which,  the  day  was  far  spent  when 
the  members  met  at  Bloomington.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties, 
the  Committee  at  ohce  proceeded,  by  horse  cars  and  on  foot,  to  the  nur- 
sery of  Mr.  O.  M.  Coleman,  situated  in  Normal  township,  about  half  way 
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between  Bloomington  and  Normal,  on  the  east  side  of  the  I.  0.  B.  R., 
and  not  finding  the  proprietor  at  home,  the  object  of  their  visit  was 
made  knowm  to  his  son,  an  intelligent  and  obliging  young  man.  The 
Committee  apologized  for  having  deferred  the  examination  until  so  late 
in  the  season,  and  when,  too,  the  ground  was  more  or  less  covered  with 
snow.  The  examination  of  the  stock,  arrangements  of  the  grounds, 
etc.,  was  commenced  and  continued  until  darkness  closed  in.  From  the 
thrifty  appearance  of  the  stock  the  Committee  were  satisfied  that  high 
cultivation  was  to  be  found  here  5 his  stock  of  evergreens  attracting 
particular  attention  by  their  symmetrical  beauty.  His  subjoined  state- 
ment will  be  perused  with  interest  and  profit. 

Beturning  to  Bloomington,  the  Committee  left  at  ten  o’clock  on  the 
I.  B.  & W.  B.  B.,  for  Champaign,  on  their  way  to  visit  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  M.  L.  Dunlap  & Sons,  located  three  miles  south  of  the  city,  in 
the  township  and  county  of  Champaign,  and  on  the  hue  of  the  I.  C. 
B.  Bu  Landing  at  the  depot  about  midnight,  they  were  conveyed  in  a 
‘^Democrat”  at  break-neck  speed  to  the  Railroad  House,  where  they  were 
made  as  comfortable  for  the  remainder  of  the  night  as  circumstances 
would  permit. 

Tuesday  morning,  December  24th — ^long  to  be  remembered  in  that 
vicinity  as  the  coldest  day  for  many  years— the  mercury  indicating  26 
degrees  below  zero  at  seven  o’clock — ^^your  Committee  left  the  city  about 
nine  o’clock,  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  Meeting  one  of  the 
junior  members  of  the  firm  near  the  entrance  to  the  nursery  grounds, 
they  prevailed  on  him  to  suspend  his  rabbit-hunting  and  ‘‘show  them 
’round.”  Taking  a,  seat  in  his  sleigh,  the  driver  was  instructed  to  report 
to  Mr.  Dunlap  for  orders.  A tour  of  the  nursery  was  commenced.  Con- 
taining about  seventy-five  acres,  it  is  laid  out  in  blocks  of  some  twenty 
rods  square,  with  graded  drives  between,  thus  afibrdiug  the  Committee 
a rapid  and  general  inspection  of  the  premises,  which,  owing  to  the  in- 
tense cold,  was  very  desirable. 

Their  statement,  giving  a brief  history  and  general  management  of 
their  nursery,  together  with  a diagram  of  same,  is  herewith  submitted. 

It  wms  with  regret  that  jmur  Committee  felt  compelled  to  decline  an 
invitation  to  visit  “Rural”  in  his  comfortable  home  and  spend  an  hour 
in  social  chat,  but  a belated  train  offered  an  opportunity  for  reaching 
home  that  night  and  of  spending  Christmas  with  our  tamilies  and 
friends. 

There  being  no  competition  for  the  premiums  on  vineyards,  and  ex- 
periments in  underdraining— the  entry  of  the  first  by  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Villa  Ridge,  and  of  the  latter  by  Messrs.  Spaulding  & Co.,  at  Howlett 
being  the  only  ones — it  was  decided  to  omit  further  examinations ; leav- 
ing the  merits  of  each  to  be  determined  from  the  statements  of  the  re- 
spective parties,  winch  are  herewith  submitted. 

—8 
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In  concluding  tMs  brief  and  hastily  written  report^  your  Committee 
would  exercise  the  power  vested  in  them,  and  recommend  the  following 
awards : 

To  W.  J.  Heely,  for  excellency  in  cultivation  and  management  of 
farm  of  160  acres — a silver  tea  set. 

To  O.  M.  Coleman,  the  regular  premium  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  best 
arranged,  cultivated  and  managed  nursery  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants ; and  to  Messrs.  M.  L.  Dunlap  & Sons  a second 
premium  of  fifteen  dollars. 

To  Ira  B.  Miller,  the  regular  premium  of  twenty-five  dollars,  for  best 
arranged,  cultivated  and  managed  vineyard. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  the  statements  and  diagrams  of 
Spaulding  & Co.,  are  not  sufficiently  complete  to  justify  the  award  of  the 
fuU  amount  offered  by  the  State  Board.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact 
that  their  efforts  seem  worthy  of  some  appreciative  notice,  your  Com- 
mittee recommend  the  award  of  a discretionary  premium  of  $25. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

D.  W.  YITTUM,  Jr. 

S.  D.  FISHER. 


STATEMEOT  OF  W.  J.  ilEELY. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Board,  of  Agriculture  : 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural 
Society,  I beg  leave  to  make  the  following  statements  : 

First.  My  farm,  entered  for  the  Society’s  premium  on  farms  of  160 
acres,  is  located  on  the  south-east  quarter  of  section  (17)  seventeen, 
in  the  town  of  Grand  Rapids,  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  and  contains  160 
acres. 

Second.  The  farm  is  one  of  mixed  husbandry,  in  which  the  breeding 
of  fine  stock  is  the  leading  feature. 

Third.  The  accompanying  map  shows  the  plan  on  which  the  build- 
ings are  located,  and  also  the  division  of  the  fields  and  yards.  The 
dotted  lines  on  the  map  shows  the  parts  of  the  farm  inclosed  with 
hedge,  and  in  all  other  respects  the  map  is  correct. 

Fourth.  The  stock  kept  on  the  farm  in  1871  and  1872  were— Cattle, 
38  head  of  Short  Horns ; Horses,  25  head,  consisting  of  brood  mares  and 
colts.  The  object  is  to  breed  good  large  road  and  carriage  horses,  and 
to  accomplish  this  the  thoroughbred  stallion  is  used.  The  mares  are 
descendants  of  Bellfounder,  Messenger  (through  Mambrino  Chief),  and 
thoroughbreds. 
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Fifth.  The  Hogs  kept  on  the  place  are  about  thirty  breeding  sows 
and  four  boars.  Twelve  of  them  are  thoroughbred  Berkshires  and 
eighteen  of  them  thoroughbred  Essex.  I sold  from  the  hog  stock  du- 
ring the  year  1872  thirty-three  hundred  dollars’  worth,  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  fifteen  to  seventy-five  dollars  each.  1 sold  cattle  to  the  amount 
of  $7,000  worth.  I sold  horses  to  the  amount  of  $1,200. 

The  sales  from  the  farm  during  the  year  1872  amounted  to  $11,500, 
and  I have  not  sold  but  five  head  of  the  breeding  stock  that  was  on 
hand  September  1,  1871.  All  the  hay  and  grain  was  raised  on  the 
farm,  except  800  bushels  of  corn  to  feed  and  keep  this  stock. 

I keep  three  men  on  the  farm  in  the  summer,  and  two  in  the  winter. 
I grind  all  of  my  feed,  and  cook  a portion  of  it.  I raise  from  four  to 
six  acres  of  roots  eacli  year,  mostly  mangolds.  The  soil  is  the  usual 
black  mold  of  La  Salle  county,  with  gravel  and  sand  subsoil.  We 
raised  on  the  farm  this  year— Bye,  574  bushels  ; Oats,  1,200  bushels  ; 
Corn,  2,700  bushels;  Hay,  150  tons;  Potatoes,  120  bushels;  Mangel- 
Wurzel,  from  five  to  seven  thousand  bushels.  We  commenced  to  feed 
from  these,  and  cannot  give  the  exact  amount. 

There  is  a fine  young  orchard  on  the  place,  containing  the  following 
varieties  : Two  hundred  Apple  trees — Ben  Davis,  Willow-twig,  Maiden- 
blush,  Keswick  Codlin,  Eamboes,  Autumn,  Strasbourg,  etc.  Pears, 
75  trees,  mostly  Bartletts,  Flemish  Beauties,  etc.  Cherries,  100  early 
and  late  Eichmonds,  Gonwoods,  and  English  Morellos.  Peaches — 50 
trees.  The  orchard  is  only  five  years  old,  and  has  only  borne  a little 
fruit  this  year.  I have  100  Evergreens  and  100  European  Larch.  Yon 
will  see  by  the  map  the  location  of  the  trees  and  groves.  The  farm  is 
in  a high  state  of  cultivation.  I have  all  the  manure  hauled  ^nd  spread 
on  the  land  as  fast  as  made,  and  as  all  the  product  of  the  farm  is  fed 
on  the  place  it  keeps  it  in  a high  state.  I will  further  state  that  all 
crops  on  this  farm  for  the  years  1871  and  1872  paid  a profit. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  J.  Keely. 


STATEMEXT  OF  lEA  B.  MILLEE. 

To  the.  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

Below  I append  the  statement  required  of  competitors  for  the  first 
premium  on  Vineyards  in  this  State  : 

Number  of  acres,  3^;  No.  of  varieties,  each:  Ives,  925;  Concord, 
400;  Hartford,  100;  Clintons,  100  ; Norton’s  Virginia,  100.  Total  1,025. 
The  Concords,  Hartfords,  Clintons,  Nortons,  and  350  of  the  Ives  were 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1869 ; the  Ives  were  planted  with  cuttings,  the 
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remainder  with  one-year-old  roots.  The  remaining  575  Ives  were  plant- 
ed in  the  spring  of  1870  vdth  one-year-old  roots.  The  vineyard  was  in 
full  bearing  this  season,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  planted  575 
vines ; they  bore  about  one-fourth  of  a crop  Amount  of  fruit  put  into 
market,  20, L16  pounds 5 made  into  wine,  500  gallons;  vinegar,  1,000 
pounds ; total  yield,  21,616  pounds ; average  yield  per  vine  of  those  in 
full  bearing,  about  18|  ])ounds.  As  the  Clintons  and  Kortons  were  not 
so  full  as  the  others,  I think  that  the  average  of  the  Ives,  Concords  and 
Hartfords  would  have  been  about  21  pounds  per  vine ; but  as  I did  not 
keep  them  separate  I cannot  state  positively.  The  average  of  the  last 
planted  Ives  was  about  5 pounds  per  vine.  My  gross  sales  were  $1,823. 
Ket,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  except  my  own  labor,  $1,006.  I have 
on  hand  50  gallons  of  wine,  whicli  I value  at  $75,  (I  got  $1.50  per  gal- 
lon last  season  for  the  same  quality,)  and  80  gallons  of  vinegar,  worth 
$16.  Total  net  proceeds  from  the  vineyard,  $1,095.  Had  the  last  plant- 
ed Ives  been  in  full  bearing  I think  my  net  proceeds  would  have  been 
not  less  than  $1,500.  The  vines  are  planted  8 by  10,  double  staked, 
two  feet  apart,  making  the  space  for  cultivating  8 by  8 ; vines  trained 
spirally  around  the  stakes,  and  fruited  on  laterals,  cultivated  with 
double-shovel  plow  and  hoe  thoroughly  up  until  the  fruit  begins  to  color. 
I began  shipping  the  20th  day  of  July,  and  finished  August  15th. 

Hespectfully,  Ira  B,  Miller. 

Villa  Eidge,  Dec.  28, 1872. 


t 

STATEMEISTT  OF  O.  M.  COLEMA]^. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

1.  In  McLean  county,  Normal  township,  half  way  between  Bloom- 
ington and  Normal,  East  side  Illinois  Central  Eailroad. 

2.  Commenced  in  1855  with  about  10  acres,  and  have  now  about  45 
acres. 

3.  Soil,  black  loam — clay  sub-soil;  prefer  deep  plowing  in  fall — ^if 
sod,  trench  plow ; first  furrow  3 inches,  second  8 inches ; harrow  before 
planting;  if  plowed  in  spring,  a deep  furrow;  just  before  the  planters, 
usually  run  a leveler,  made  of  fencing  seven  feet  long,  over,  crushing  the 
lumxis  and  leveling  the  surface. 

4.  Leading  varieties  of  fruit  trees — Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums, 
Peaehes.  Mode  of  propagation — ^Apples,  root-grafts;  Pears,  late  graft- 
ing ; Pears  (Dwarfs),  budding  on  Quince ; Plums,  budding  and  coUar 
grafting ; Peaches,  budding. 
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5.  Plant  in  rows,  tliree  and  a half  feet  apart,  six  in  a row ; keep 
clean  with  hoe.  wheel  cnltivator  and  i)low ; stir  soil  frecpiently  through 
the  Slimmer,  sometimes  throwing  to  the  trees,  sometimes  from  them;  hill 
lip  in  fall.  Manure — stable — usually  plowed  in  before  planting  ; some- 
times plowed  in  around  the  roots  of  yearling  trees,  in  fall. 

Pruning  and  training — cut  out  forks  at  one  year;  at  two  years  head 
off  to  two  and  a half  feet  from  ground — from  top  of  three  or  four  shoots. 
For  first  pruning,  last  of  April;  for  second,  last  of  July,  in  time  for 
heading  over  belbrefall;  always  cut  outside  ring  at  base  of  limb  with 
a good  smooth  cut,  iiarallel  with  the  body  of  the  tree.  Late  Pears  need 
training  higher.  Dwarfs  lower,  the  latter  having  one  shoot  first  summer; 
next  spring  cut  back  to  18  inches  to  form  top. 

6.  iSTursery  stock — usually  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Wisconsin  and  Kan- 
sas, and  largely  in  Illinois. 

7.  Evergreens — if  from  forest,  6 to  10  inches ; plant  in  shade  of  Osage- 
Hedge  for  two  years ; then  plant  in  open  grounds,  in  rows  9 inches ; 
second  year  transplant  every  other  row ; third  year,  every  other  row : 
and  thin  out  in  the  row,  from  year  to  year.  Nursery-grown  Evergreens 
1)1  anted  out  same  as  others,  but  in  open  ground.  Give  each  plant  plen- 
ty of  room — mulch  when  small,  also  when  transplanted  finally  into  lawn 
or  hedge-row,  in  which  case  spade  around  each  plant  a few  years,  till  it 
shades  its  own  base  thoroughly,  then  it  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Pruning  Evergreens — Cedars,  Hemlock,  Junipers  and  Savin  can  be 
sheared  in  any  time  during  the  growing  season,  the  oftener  the  more  sym- 
metrical and  dose.  Norway,  Balsam,  Spruces  and  Pines,  cut  out  one 
shoot  if  double,  cut  in  straggling  shoots  ; all  are  benefited  by  not  pru- 
ning after  growing  one  year. 

8.  Apple  Seedlings,  Peaches,  Osage  Orange  Plants  and  Evergreens. 


STATEMENT  BY  M.  L.  DUNLAP  & SONS. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agrictdture  ; 

Dunlap’s  Nursery  was  established  in  Cook  county,  this  State,  in  the 
year  1845, -by  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  and  was  carried  on  there 
until  1857,  at  which  time  it  was  removed  to  Champaign  county.  It  was 
conducted  under  the  same  management  until  1800,  when  the  new  part- 
nership was  formed.  An  average  of  forty  acres  was  annually  devote 
to  nursery  purposes  from  the  establishment  up  to  1806. 
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The  present  location  of  the  nursery  is  three  miles  south  of  the  city  of 
Champaign,  on  the  line  of  Illinois  Central  Eailroad,  in  the  township  and 
county  of  Champaign,  E.  E.  ^ of  section  36,  T.  19,  E.  8. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  all  the  new  stock  was  set  on  the  present  site, 
and  embraced  about  ten  acres,  and  consisted  mainly  of  Apple,  Cherry 
and  Evergreen  trees.  From  ten  to  htteen  acres  were  added  annually, 
and  during  the  past  year  about  seventy-five  acres  were  cultivated  in 
nursery. 

The  soil  is  prairie  loam  Avith  a clay  subsoil,  and  is  easily  AAwked.  Be- 
fore planting,  the  soil  is  plowed  deeply  and  thoroughly  pulA^erized  with 
the  harrow  and  roller. 

The  nursery  is  laid  out  in  blocks  of  twenty  rods  square,  with  graded 
drive-way  between,  making  all  parts  of  the  grounds  accessible  with 
teams. 

Apple,  Cherry,  Pear,  Evergreen  and  Forest  trees  form  the  leading 
stock  in  trade.  Shrubs,  Crape  Amines  and  small  fruits  are  grown  in  mod- 
erate quantities. 

We  propagate  the  Apple  by  root-grafting.  Cotton  warp  Eo.  6,  waxed, 
is  used  as  winding  material.  The  Cherry  is  ivorked  exclusively  on  the 
Morrello  stock  by  that  method  known  as  cleft- grafting.  We  prefer  to 
purchase  evergreens  when  small,  of  those  who  make  a sx^ecialty  of  grow- 
ing them  from  seed. 

We  cultivate,  often  using  different  implements,  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  trees  require.  The  principal  implements  used  are  double- 
shovel, fi\^e-toothcd  cultivator,  two-horse  walking  cultivator,  and  corn 
plow.”  Weeds  must  be  kept  down,  and  Avith  good  culture  we  do  not 
find  manures  of  value,  and  therefore  none  are  used.  Most  of  the  prun- 
ing is  done  in  March,  but  prune  whenever  the  “ spirit  moves.” 

Our  object  is  to  supply  the  local  demand,  but  we  ship  large  quanti- 
ties of  trees  annually  to  all  parts  of  the  West. 

Apple  and  Forest  trees  afford  the  largest  re\^enue  and  are  most  in 
demand.  Cherry  trees  would  probably  pay  the  best  if  the  demand  was 
larger. 
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DIAGRAM  OF  NDRSEBY  OF  M.  L.  DUNLAP  &.  SONS. 
Highway — Tolona  to  Champaign,  9 miles. 


Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
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PREMIUM  ESSAYS. 


WINTEK  MEETESTG,  JAETJAEY,  1873, 


INBIAN  CORN— ITS  VARIETIES,  PREPARATION  OF  SOIL^ 
AND  MOST  PROFITABLE  USES. 


By  W.  C.  FLAGG,  Moeo. 


Corn  is  the  great  product  of  the  new  world,  especially  of  the  United 
States ; and  Illinois  grows  nearly  double  the  amount  raised  by  any  other 
State  of  the  Union.  Here  are  the  figures.  In  the  United  States  there 
were  grown,  in  the  last  three  decades,  as  follows  : 


In  1850 592,  071, 104  bushels. 

In  1860 838,792,742 

In  1870 760,944,549 

Of  this  Illinois  reported : 

In  1850 57,  646,  984  bushels. 

In  I860 115,174,177 

In  1870 129,921,395  “ 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  the  maize  product  of  the 
United  States  in  1870  (the  census  of  1870  gives  mostly  the  product  of 
1869)  as  1,094,255,000  bushels,  of  which  201,378,000,  or  about  20  per 
cent.,  were  grown  in  the  single  State  of  Illinois.  In  1871  it  estimates 
the  total  yield  at  991,898,000  bushels,  of  which  Illinois  grew  203,391,000 
bushels,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  In  other  words,  Illinois 
grows  five  bushels  of  corn  yearly  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  United  Stafes,  or  80  bushels  for  every  person  within  its  own  borders. 
Its  corn  crop  would  furnish  a peck  and  a half  of  corn,  the  old  slave  ra- 
tion, for  ten  millions  of  people,  with  all  the  wheat  and  lye  thrown  in. 

The  census  report  of  1870  gives  our  crop  of  1869,  as  I have  stated,  at 
129,921,395  bushels  grown,  if  the  figures  returned  by  assessors  to  the 
State  Auditor  are  correct,  on  5,367,364  acres  of  land,  being  an  average 
of  24.2  bushels  to  the  acre.  I am  under  the  strong  impression,  however. 
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tliat  there  are  considerable  errors  both  in  census  and  assessors’  rej)orts, 
and  that  their  value  consists  chiefly  in  their  attbrding  a means  of  com- 
paring the  relative  lu'oduction  and  area  jdanted  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  And  even  here  care  must  be  used  in  excluding  or  ^narking  as 
suspicious  some  of  the  results  attained.  Where  the  assessors  liave  re- 
turned too  small  a number  of  acres,  as  I l)elieve  they  generally  do,  the 
error  appears  in  the  following  table  in  giving  the  j)er  cent,  of  area  in 
corn  as  too  small,  and  the  bushels  per  acre  as  too  large,  so  that  tliere 
may  be  an  exaggeration  in  opposite  directions  in  the  last  two  columns. 
So  far  as  I am  personally  acquainted,  however,  the  relative  standing  of 
counties  is’ generally  correct,  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  an  ex- 
cess of  rain  part  of  the  season  of  18G9  gives  the  better  drained  counties 
a more  marked  advantage  than  they  would  ordinarily  have. 

The  first  column  gives  the  square  miles  in  each  county,  according  to 
the  calculations  made  for  the  distribution  of  school  moneys  in  the  Audi- 
tor’s office ; the  second  the  acres  in  corn,  returned  by  assessors  for  the 
year  1809 ; the  third  the' bushels  of  corn,  reported  by  the  census  of  1870 
but  probably  in  nearly  every  case  grown  in  1809  ; the  fourth  the  num- 
ber of  acres  to  each  square  mile  of  area  that  were  in  corn  in  1809  j and 
the  fifth  the  number  of  bushels  that  were  grown  to  the  acre. 


Counties. 


Adams 

Alexander . . 

Bond 

Boone 

BroMm 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign  . 
Christian  . . . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook  

Crawford  . . . 
Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham  . . 

Eaj-ette 

Eord 

I'ranklin 

Eulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton . . . 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson. . 

Henry 

Iroquois 


Area 

square 

miles. 

Acres  corn — 
Auditor’s  re- 
port 1869. 

Bushels  com 
— Census  of 
1870. 

x^.cres  to 
each  sq. 
mile. 

BusheLs 
to  acre. 

828 

73,  692 

1,  4.52,  905 

89  0 

19  7 

226 

3,  852 

244,  220 

17  0 

6.3  4 

378 

.32,  410 

1,  064,  0.52 

85.7 

32  8 

288 

18,  542 

466,  985 

64  3 

25  1 

296 

26, 127 

337,  769 

88  2 

12.5 

867 

118,  827 

3,  030,  404 

137  0 

25  5 

2.5.'> 

15,  340 

234,  041 

60  1 

15  2 

446 

47,  430 

1,  367,  965 

106  3 

28  8 

379 

35,  360 

1,  146,  980 

93  2 

32  4 

1,  508 

120,  428 

3,  924,  720 

119  5 

31  7 

« 709 

81,  038 

1,  88.3,  336 

114  2 

23  2 

.509 

46,  953 

614,  582 

92  2 

13  1 

468 

40,  709 

1,  019;  994 

86.9 

25  1 

489 

34,7.53 

813,  2.57 

71  0 

23  7 

523 

56,  .502 

2,  13.3,  111 

108  0 

37  7 

982 

35.  706 

570,  427 

36  2 

15  9 

435 

29.  773 

581,  964 

68  4 

19  5 

350 

28,  479 

403,  075 

81  3 

14  1 

648 

58,  612 

1,  023,  849 

90  4 

17.4 

405 

59,  210 

1,  311,  635 

146  1 

22.1 

408 

.52,  490 

1,  680,  225 

128  6 

.32  0 

338 

17,  825 

331,  981 

52  7 

13  0 

631 

57,  264 

2,  107,  615 

90  7 

36  8 

233 

16,  927 

352,  371 

72  6 

20  8 

480 

31,.  713 

620,  247 

66  0 

19  5 

720 

42,  307 

962,  525 

58  7 

22  5 

480 

50,  202 

565,  671 
653,  299 

104  5 

11  2 

422 

21,701 

51  4 

30  1 

878 

89,  311 

1,  .508,  76.3 

101  7 

17  0 

326 

546 

12,  136 

509,  491 
1,  051,  313 

37  2 

41  9 

432 

60,  523 

295, 971 

140.0 

4.8 

431 

29,  269 

735,  2.52 

67  9 

25.1 

773 

91,  675 

1,  510,  401 

118  5 

16  4 

176 

10,  0.57 

172,  751 

57  1 

17  7 

386 

46,2.35 

1,  712,  901 

119  7 

37  0 

828 

113,504 

2,  541,  683 
799,  810 

137  0 

22.3 

1, 132 

87,488  1 

77.2-I 
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Counties. 

Xrea 

square 

miles. 

Acres  corn — 
Auditor’s  re- 
port 1869. 

Bushels  corn 
— Census  of 
1870. 

Acres  to 
each  sq. 
mile. 

Bushels 
to  acre. 

582 

23, 194 
29,  995 
35,  843 
21,  934 
43,  497 

611,  951 
461,345 
887,  981 

39.8 

26  3 

506 

59.2 

16.3 

574 

62  4 

24-7 

365 

519, 120 
1,  286,  326 
343,  298 
674,  333 

60  0 

23.2 

609 

71  4 

29.5 

336 

20,  646 

61  4 

16.5 

540 

30,  276 
73,  700 
47,  763 
111,  260 
17.  000 

56  0 

22  2 

696 

637,  399 
681,  267 

2,  708,  319 
517,  353 

3,  077,  028 
656,  363 

1,  656,  978 

105  8 

8 6 

324 

147  4 

14  0 

720 

1.54  5 

24  2 

478 

35.5 

30  4 

1, 152 
365 

204,  897 
27,  529 
69,  972 
140,  977 

177.8 

15  0 

75.4 

23  8 

L(*e  

736 

95  0 

23  8 

1,020 

618 

1, 182,  696 
4,  221,  640 

137  4 

8.3 

109,  348 

176.9 

38.6 

577 

91,  929 

2,  214,  468 
1,  051,  544 

159  3^ 
60  5 

24.1 

864 

52,  521 

20.0 

74S 

74,  638 

2, 127,  540 

1,  034,  057 
1, 122,  903 

2,  648,  726 
133, 126 

1,  362,  490 
1, 145,  005 

3,  723,  379 

99.7 

28.4 

576 

46,  214 

80  2 

22  3 

387 

59,  787 
83,  373 
13,  713 

159.4 

18-7 

560 

148.8 

31.7 

242 

56  6 

9.7 

576 

76,  616 
30,  061 
185,  923 

133  0 

17-7 

624 

48  0 

38.0 

1, 154 

161  0 

20  0 

IVfAnarfl  

314 

42,  763 

1,  973,  880 

2,  054,  962 
543,  718 

1,  527,  898 

136.1 

46  1 

'M’p-rpp.r  ...  

548 

73,  407 

134  0 

27.9 

Monroe  

381 

17,  985 

47.2 

30.2 

Montgoiuery - 

702 

51,  595 
60,  575 

73  4 

29.8 

Morgan  - 

564 

3, 198,  835 
1,  7.53, 141 

107  3 

52-8 

Moultrie  

331 

47.  185 

142.5 

37-1 

758 

84,  773 

1,  787,  066 
969,  224 
384,  446 

111.8 

21.0 

P eoria  - - 

618 

77,  925 

126  0 

12  4 

Perry  

444 

17,  056 
53, 163 

38.4 

22  5 

T^i aft  ..  __  _ 

442 

1,  029,  725 
1,  399, 186 
315,  958 
195,  735 

120.2 

19  3 

Pike  

795 

57,  275 

72  0 

24.4 

362 

24,  482 

67.6 

12.9 

l^iilBslri  - - 

187 

Putnam  

168 

21,  881 

334,  259 

130.2 

15.2 

Pan  dolpli  

577 

17,  829 

510,  080 

30.0 

28.6 

Picliland . 

361 

23,  359 

482,  594 

64.7 

20.6 

Pock  Island  ..  . 

436 

41,  247 
17,  456 

1,  459,  683 
531,  516 
4,  388,  763 

94  6 

35.3 

Saline  . ..  

379 

46  0 

30.4 

Sangamon 

868 

125,  543 

144  6 

34.9 

Scliuylei' 

426 

34,  359 

440,  975 

80.6 

12  8 

Scott  

251 

15,  134 
72, 174 

752,  771 

60.2 

49.7 

Shelby  

776 

2,  082,  578 

93  0 

,28  8 

Stark  

288 

52,  325 

1, 149,  878 

181.6 

22.1 

St.  Clair  

665 

38,  557 

1,  523, 121 

57.9 

39.5 

Stephenson  ....  . .... 

567 

57,  034 
« 96, 699 

1,  615,  679 

2,  062,  053 

100  5 

28-3 

Tazewed  

626 

154.4 

21.3 

Union 

398 

25,  834 

1,  679,  753 

64.9 

26  3 

Vermilion 

1,  008 

97,  285 

2,  818,  027 

96.4 

28-1 

Wabash 

218 

15,  333 

421,  361 

70  3 

27  4 

W arren  

540 

94,  515 

2,  982,  853 

175.0 

31.5 

"NIV p til  n n orfimi 

556 

836. 115 

W^ayne  

720 

39,  444 

1, 179,  291 

54.7 

29  8 

"White  

500 

33,  606 

870,  521 

67.2 

25  9 

W^lriteside 

697 

71,  285 
93,  732 

2, 162,  943 

102.2 

30  3 

Will  

852 

1, 131,  458 

no  0 

12  0 

Williamson 

432 

27,  345 

655,  710 

63.3 

23.9 

W iuneba<’’o  . 

540 

53, 130 

1,  237,  406 

98  3 

23.2 

W^oodford 

527 

77,  099 

2, 154, 185 

146.3 

27.9 

Total 

55,  872 

5,  367,  364 

129,  921,  395 

96. 

24.2 

1 

Fifty-five  counties  out  of  102  produced  more  tlian  l^OOOjOOO  bushels 
each,  and  21  of  these  over  2,000,000  bushels  each.  Seven  of  these  grew 
over  3,000,000  bushels,  and  two,  Sangamon  and  Logan,  had  more  than 
4,000,000  of  bushels  each.  It  is  120,000  tons,  of  corn  from  one  county  of 
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Illinois — enoug'li  to  load  12,000  cars,  and  to  start  out  a train  of  40  cars 
300  days  in  tbe  year. 

Excluding  the  suspicious  case  of  Alexander  county,  we  find  that  the 
county  having  the  smallest  part  of  its  area  in  corn  is  the  Avheat-pro- 
duciug-  Eandolph,  with  30  acres  to  the  square  mile.  It  is  followed  by 
Lake,  Cook,  Gallatin,  Perry,  Jackson;  so  that  three  adjoining  counties 
in  the  southwest,  and  two  adjoining  counties  embracing  Illinois’  small 
share  of  Lake  Michigan,  nearly  exhaust  the  class  that  have  only  40 
acres  on  each  square  mile  planted  to  corn.  These  extremes  then  begin 
to  shade  out.  Several  other  counties  near  the  lake  shore,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  IDgyptian  nucleus,  come  in  the  second  class,  and  other  parts  of 
the  map  become  spotted,  until  finally  all  Southern  Illinois  disappears, 
and  then  most  of  Northern  Illinois  disappears  without  our  having 
reached  the  maximum  of  corn  planting.  These  we  come  upon  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  classes,  embracing  a solid  body  of  counties  and  cer- 
tain offshoots  from  them,  and  of  which  Bloomington  is  nearly  the  geo 
graphical  center.  Stark  rates  first  as  a corn  planter,  and  is  followed  by 
LaSalle,  Logan,  Warren  and  McLean  in  that  order. 

On  the  more  pertinent  question  of  yield,  the  results  are  quite  different, 
and  may  be  somewhat  unexpected,  unless  we  allow  for  defective  re- 
turns and  a wet  x)iantii^g  season.  The  minimum  x^roduct  x^tw  acre  is 
found  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Grundy,  Kankakee,  Iroquois  and 
Livingston,  where  the  head  waters  of  many  streams  meet,  and  stand 
in  a wet  season,  and  in  the  somewhat  marshy  county  of  Massac,  in  the 
extreme  south  end  of  the  State. 

From  these,  with  additional  centers  which  apx^ear  over  on  the  Illinois 
in  Brown  county,  in  the  east  on  the  Wabash  in  Clark,  etc.,  the  increas- 
ing yield  gradually  cumulates  in  about  a dozen  counties,  excluding  Al- 
exander, somewhat  scattered  in  the  State.  The  most  productive  of 
these,  Morgan,  has  adjoining  it,  or  nearly  adjoining  it,  the  two  next 
most  productive,  Scott  and  Menard,  after  which  we  find  Gallatin,  St. 
Clair,  Logan,  McHenry,  Coles,  Moultrie,  Henderson,  Edgar  and  Rock 
Island.  Only  two  of  these  it  will  be  observed,  Logan  and  Moultrie,  are 
among  the  counties  planting  tlie  most  corn,  showing  that  there  must 
have  been  an  immense  waste  from  bad  farming,  lack  of  good  drainage, 
or  other  lack  of  necessary  conditions  for  good  corn  growing  in  18G9. 
These  figures  show  that,  although  we  now  boast  of  the  corn  crop  of 
Illinois,  its  xn’oduction  might  be  doubled  with  only  x>assable  attention 
to  the  rules  of  cultime. 

Passing  from  this  general  consideration  of  the  corn  crox^  in  our  State, 

I will  now  consider  briefly  the 

VARIETIES  OF  CORN. 

Corn  is  derived,  like  most  other  x^lants  under  cultivation,  from  an  un- 
known original,  nearest  to  which,  according  to  conjecture,  is  the  Rocky 
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Mountain,  Oregon,  California  or  Wild  Corn,  first  described,  so  far  as  I 
know,  by  Bonafous,  in  1836.  He  received  it,  according  to  He  Candolle, 
from^  Buenos  Ayres.  Saint  Hilaire  also  received  it  apparently  while  in 
South  America,  for  he  says  that  a young  Guarany,  born  in  Paraguay, 
said  that  it  grew  wild  in  the  humid  forests  of  his  country.  Klii)i)art 
seems  to  regard  all  the  above  as  identical,  for  he  sa\  s : Samples  of 

this  variety  have  been  introduced  from’  Oregon,  California,  Mexico  and 
South  America.  The  cob  does  not  exceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter ; is 
very  pithy  ; the  grains  are  each  enveloped  in  a separate  husk  and  at- 
tached to  the  cob.  The  grain  is  very  flinty,  dented,  rather  ovate,  side 
convex,  and  pointed  at  its  place  of  insection  in  the  cob.”  He  adds,  in 
another  place  : I have  very  little  doubt  that  the  Oregon  corn,  as  it  is 

called,  is  the  original  corn  plant  of  America.  In  this  variety,  each  grain 
is  enveloped  in  a separate  husk  or  sheath,  but  when  it  is  cultivated  with 
other  varieties,  for  a series  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  these  husks  disap- 
pear ; the  cob  grows  larger  and  compact,  and  in  every  respect  resem- 
bles the  ordinary  corn.”  Darwin,  in  commenting  upon  this  variety, 
says : ‘Ht  is  almost  certain  that  the  aboriginal  form  would  have  had  its 
grains  thus  protected,”  but  is  i^uzzled  by  hearing  that  the  husks  quickly 
disappeared  under  cultivation.  The  peculiar  cob  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  knowledge  of  the  European  observers,  and  may  be  of  value  in  de- 
termining the  question. 

Corn  is  undoubtedly  a very  ancient  and  American  grain.  Darwin 
states  that  he  found,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  heads  of  maize,  together 
with  eighteen  species  of  recent  sea-shell,  imbedded  in  a beach,  which 
had  been  upraised  at  least  85  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tschudi 
states  that  he  found  very  well  preserved  ears  of  maize  in  tombs,  which, 
judging  from  their  construction,  belong  to  a i^eriod  anterior  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  Incas;  and  these  were  fragments  of  two  kinds  of  maize 
which  do  not  now  grow  in  Peru.  Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  two 
writers  minutely  describe  the  maize  they  found.  The  Iteport  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1870  contains  an  engraving  of  an  ear 
found  deposited  in  an  earthen  vessel  eleven  feet  under  ground,  in  a 
grave  with  a mummy,  near  Ariquipe,  in  Peru.  The  grains  are  sharp- 
pointed,  small,  and  slightly  indented  at  the  apex,  lapping  one  over  the 
other  in  thirteen  rows.  These  rows  in  the  engraving  are  very  irregular. 
The  color  is  not  given,  and  perhaps  could  not  be  distinguished.  Tschudi 
says:  “The  most  common  kinds  now  grown  in  Peru  (1838),  on  the 
coast,  are : 1st,  the  Mais  MorocJio,  which  has  small  bright  yellow,  or 

reddish-brown  grains.  2d,  the  Mais  Amarillo^  of  which  the  grain  is 
large,  heart-shaped,  solid  and  opaque.  3d,  Mais  Amarillo  de  Ghancay^ 
similar  to  the  Mais  Amarillo,  but  with  a semi-transparent  square-shaped 
grain,  and  an  elongated  head.  The  Morocho  and  Amarillo  Maize  are 
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chiefly  planted  in  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes.  They  run  up  in 
stalks  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  have  enormously  large  heads.  In 
one  of  them  I counted  seventy-five  grains  in  a single  row.’’  The  writer 
in  the  Agricultural  Iteport,  just  alluded  to,  says  that  the  Pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  and  xlrizonia  have  ‘‘  the  original  corn  of  America.”  Tlie  grains 
vary  in  color  through  shades  of  pink,  blue  and  white,  and  the  ears  are 
generally  small  and  slender.  The  blue  variety  is  preferred  for  bread, 
and  is  sorted  from  the  rest  Avith  much  care,  and  stored  by  itself.  The 
ear  has  fourteen  roAvs  of  grains,  Avhich  are  full  and  plump,  and  is  six 
and  three-quarter  inches  long,  and  four  and  three-quarter  inches  around. 
An  engraving  of  this  is  also  given.  Add  to  these  the  statemeiit  of  lie 
Candolle,  that  Bonafou’s  Zea  Mays  rostrator  has  been  found  in  an  an- 
cient Peruvian  sculpture,  and  Ave  have  most  of  the  facts  relative  to  the 
earliest  knoAvn  and  primitive  varieties.  They  tend  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  primitive  corn  Avas  flinty,  sharp  pointed,  dent,  and  enclosed, 
each  kernel  in  a separate  husk,  and  arranged  upon  a small  cob.  But 
the  wonderful  variability  of  the  maize  plant  and  its  grain  in  the  wide 
area  of  its  possible  culture  renders  this  only  a speculation. 

Various  attempt^are  made  to  classify  corn.  Bonafou  attempted  to  do 
it  by  color  as  the  most  permanent  characteristic,  but  lie  names  only 
three  col  jrs — broAvn  or  russet,  red,  and  white.  Klippart  attempts  a 
division  into  soft  and  hard  corn,  but  does  not  apparently  succeed  at  it. 
Mr.  McAfee,  of  Freeport,  has  attempted  another,  Avhich  I cannot  now 
lay  hands  upon  ; but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  a more  vmluable  one. 
Probably,  all  things  considered,  a diAusion,  based  on  the  purposes  for 
which  the  corn  is  to  be  used,  will  be  best.  For  instance  : 

1.  Feeding  Corn — comprising  the  dent  and  gourd  seed  corn,  prefera- 
ble for  its  softness. 

Meal  or  Flour  Corn — comprising  the  hard  or  flint  corn,  which  is  too 
hard  for  profitable  feeding,  but  keeps  better  when  ground,  and  is  by 
many  preferred  for  that  reason. 

3.  Boasting  ear  Corn — embracing  the  sweet  or  sugar  corn. 

4.  Pop  Corn. 

o.  Fancy  varieties,  such  as  those  cultivated  for  ornament  or  curiosi- 
ty,  that  haA^e  no  particular  Amlue  for  any  useful  puipose — such  as  the 
Japanese  Maize. 

The  first  class,  I presume,  includes  nearly  all  the  corn  groAvn  in  Illi- 
nois, as  I do  not  find  the  flint  corn  grown  or  recommended  in  any  part. 
The  Dent  Corns— White  and  Yellow  Dent,  Large  Wliite,  and  Yellow 
Dent — is  the  word  all  along  the  line  of  oiu*  Illinois  farmers.  In  this  part 
of  Illinois  Ave  hear  a good  deal  of  commendation  of  the  St.  Charles 
White,  a Amriety  groAvn  across  the  river  in  Missouri,  and  a favorite  in  the 
St.  Louis  market.  Farther  north,  in  the  cattle  feeding  counties,  the 
yelioAv  Ar^arieties  are  more  sought  for.  M.  C.  Goltroj,  of  JacksonAuile, 
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gTows  a large  late  yellow  variety  known  by  bis  name,  but  introduced 
by  him,  1 believe,  from  Kentucky,  that  has  a remarkable  depth  of  grain, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  yellow  sorts  I have  ever  seen.  J.  B.  Phinney,  of 
Champaign,  a retired  sugar  planter  of  Cuba,  who  has  given  up  the  sweet- 
er grass  of  the  tropics,  but  cultivates  the  grain  bearing  grass  of  the 
Americas  with  great  energy  and  success,  has  experimented  with  a large 
number  of  varieties,  and  names  the  following  as  the  five  he  has  found 
most  satisfactory  in  his  soil : There  is  a yellow  corn  brought  from  Ohio 

five  or  six  years  since,  maturing  September  10  j Bankers  Ko.  1,  from 
Ohio— yellow,  ripens  September  10 ; Bankers  Ko.  2,  of  same  origin  and 
color,  but  ripening  five  days  later  j Powell’s  Early,  a yellow  variety, 
ripening  September  10. 5 and  Goltra,  the  variety  mentioned  above.  Mr. 
Phinney,  in  1871,  planted  a mixture  of  the  grains  of  the  Thomas,  Goltra, 
PowelPs  Early,  Early  Premium  Ohio,  Terwilliger,  Hundred-day  Dent, 
Banker  Ko.  1,  Douglas,  Nebraska  and  Petit  varieties— the  product  of 
a field  of  eleven  acres,  giving  the  heaviest  yield  of  any  corn  he  had 
planted  that  year.  This  agrees  with  experiments  before  made  with 
wheat,  and  I believe  with  corn.  The  fertilization  is  more  complete  than 
with  a single  variety.  A white  variety  grown  by  J . McCann,  of  Areola, 
Douglas  county,  to  which  my  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  Phinney,  also 
gives  some  remarkable  results.  It  yielded  at  the  rate  of  110  bushels  to 
the  acre  in  1870  j 80  bushels  in  the  dry  summer  of  1871,  and  was  the 
best  of  ten  white  varieties  tried  in  1872  in  weight  of  corn  produced  on 
equal  acres. 

These  are  some  of  many  varieties  that  might  be  named  of  considerable 
value,  but  perha]3S  in  view  of  the  variability  of  the  varieties  them- 
selves, the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  select  seed  rather  for  its  color,  depth  of 
kernel  as  compared  with  cob,  time  of  ripening  and  fitness  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  designed,  than  for  its  name. 

CULTIVATION. 

The  best  cultivation  given  to  corn  is  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
it — and  that  is  the  best  preparation  that  secures  warmth,  lightness, 
richness  and  depth  of  soil.  This  requires  very  difterent  treatment  on 
differing  soils.  On  our  Southern  Illinois  soils  1 find  fall-plowing  valua- 
ble, and  deep  plowing  a capital  investment.  Some  of  my  best  crops  on 
old  land  have  been  obtained  by  trench  plowing  meadow  land  in  the 
fall,  and  smoothing  and  planting  in  -the  spring.  Many  of  oui*  farmers 
on  the  very  loose  and  porous  soils  of  Central  Illinois  claim  that  good 
preparation  there,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  deep  but  shallow  plowing, 
and  one  extremist  up  on  the  Illinois  goes  so  far  as  to  say  plow  not  at 
all,  but  harrow  or  cultivate  your  ground  a little,  and  plant  your  crop. 
In  fact  I know  one  instance  where  four  good  crops  in  succession  have 
been  grown  in  this  way.  But  I presume  this  wih  only  answer  in  a 
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certain  class  of  soils,  and  its  continuous  success  upon  any,  may  be  doubt- 
ful. ^But  we  will  all  agree  that  the  land  should  be  rich,  dry  and  deep. 
Plant  as  early  as  may  be  5 it  is  hardly  any  matter  how  early,  if  you 
can  keep  the  seed  dry.  Plant  your  hills  close  rather  than  wide  apart, 
with  few  rather  than  many  stalks  in  a hill.  Plant  wider  apart  as  the 
corn  is  taller:  that  is,  plant  more  widely  sontli  than  north,  on  rich  land 
than  on  poor  land. 

Cultivation  after  plantiug  must  also  depend  largely  on  the  character* 
of  the  soil.  Dr.  Nichols,  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,  grew  over 
a hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  with  only  one  cultivation,  but  the  previous 
plowiugs  and  manurings  kept  the  surface  of  the  soil  continually  open, 
porous  and  absorbing.  This  artificial  condition  is  the  normal  condition 
of  our  best  Central  Illinois  soil.  They  are  cultivated  to  kill  the  weeds 
rather  than  to  open  the  soils.  But  in  our  more  compact  soils  south,  we 
find  it  good  to  ploAv,  and  often  to  jilow  deeply  right  along  side  the 
young  row  of  corn,  to  loosen  up  the  compacting  inold,  and  always  to 
break  the  crust  that  is  apt  to  form  after  rains.  So  that  corn  culture  is 
a question  of  soil  and  season.  It  must  be  adapted  to  the  occasion. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  AVITH  IT  ? . ^ 

This  is  the  now  absorbing  topic  with  our  Illinois  farmers  when  corn 
gets  below  the  price  of  prorluction;  bnt  regarding  the  present  as  an  ex- 
ceptional season,  I wish  to  treat  rather  of  the  general  principle  of  sell- 
ing or  feeding.  Mr.  Burroughs,  of  Madi.son  county,  makes  the  cost  of 
producing  a bushel  of  corn  27J  cents.  Mr.  Gibson,  of  the  same  county 
21  1-G  cents.  My  own  figures  are  IGJ  cents.  Mr.  Dunlap,  of  Chain- 
paign,  makes  it  10|  cents,  and  Mr.  Sullivant,  ol  Ford,  could  probably 
do  better.  But  with  an  average  product  of  less  than  25  bushels  to  tlie 
acre,  and  tlie  disadvantageous  work  generally  done,  no  doubt  the  corn 
of  the  State  costs  on  an  average  at  least  20  cents  per  bushel  in  its  pro- 
duction, or  rather  less  than  it  has  i>een  selling  for  in  many  comities. 
Many  lean  to  the  opinion,  and  I share  it,  that  too  much  corn  is  gTown, 
t.  e.,  it  is  grown  out  of  proportion  to  other  crops.  So  much  corn  i.s 
grown  that  the  domestic  animals  of  the  State  could  not  eat  it  if  they 
tried.  We  want  more  land  in  pastures  and  meadows,  and  more  stock 
m those  jiastures.  This  would  diminish  the  corn  production,  and  in- 
crease the  consumers  of  corn.  There  is  not  and  hardly  can  be  such  a 
glut  of  beef,  mutton  or  pork  as  there  may  be  of  any  grain,  and  the 
sooner  we  get  out  of  the  haTid-to-moutli  farming  that  raising  grain  to 
sell  involves,  the  better  for  our  farming  communities. 
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XT7MBER  OF  ACRES  PER  SECTION  PLANTED  TO  CORN,  IN  1870. 
40  acres  and  under — 7 Counties. 


Alexander, 

Jackson, 

Perry, 

Cook, 

Gallatin. 

Lake, 

CO  acres  and  under — 13  Counties, 

Randolph. 

DuPage, 

Jersey, 

Monroe, 

Fayette, 

Kane, 

Saline, 

Franklin, 

Massac, 

St.  Clair, 

Hard  in, 
Jasper, 

McHenry, 

80  acres  and  under—^  Counties. 

M'ayne. 

Boone, 

Jefferson, 

Pope, 

Calhoun. 

Jo  Daviess. 

Richland, 

Clinton, 

Johnson, 

Scott, 

Crawford, 

Lawrence,  ^ 

•Union, 

EdwiU’ds, 

Macoupin, 

AN'abash, 

Effingham, 

Montgomery, 

AYhite, 

Hamilton, 

Iroquois, 

Pike, 

100  a<rres  and  under — 17  Counties. 

Trilliamson. 

Adams, 

Cumberland. 

Rock  I. si  and. 

Bond, 

DeKalb, 

Schuyler, 

Brown, 

Edgar, 

Shelby, 

Cass, 

Lee, 

A’"  ermilion. 

Clark,  • 

Madison, 

, YTinuebago. 

Clay, 

Marion,  ~ 

120  acres  and  under — 14  Counties. 

Carroll, 

Fnlton, 

Ogle, 

Champaign, 

Hancock. 

Stephenson, 

Chi'istiau, 

Henderson. 

■Whiteside, 

Coles, 

Kankakee. 

Will. 

Ford, 

Morgan, 

140  aeres  and  wnder — 11  Counties. 

Bureau, 

Livingston, 

Peoria, 

Douglas, 

McDonough, 

Piatt, 

Grundy, 

Menard, 

Putnam. 

Henry, 

Mercer, 

160  acres  and  under — 10  Counties. 

DeWitt. 

Marshall. 

Sangamon, 

Kendall, 

Mason, 

TazeweU, 

Knox, 

Macon, 

Moultrie, 

180  acres  and  under— 5 Counties. 

AYoodford. 

LaSalle, 

McLean, 

Stark. 

Logan, 

'W'anen. 

YIELD  OF  COEN  PER  ACRE,  IN  18 

70. 

Counties  showing  10  bushels  and  under  to  the 

acre. 

Grundy, 

Kankakee, 

Massac. 

Iroquois, 

Livingston, 

15  bushels  and  under  to  the  acre. 

Brown, 

Ford, 

Pope, 

Clark, 

Kendall, 

Schuyler, 

Cumberland, 

LaSalle, 

Will. 

DuPage, 

Peoria, 
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20  b2ishels  and  under  to  the  acre. 


Adams, 

Pulton, 

Marshall, 

Calhoun, 

Hancock, 

McDonough, 

Cook, 

Hardin, 

McL(‘an, 

Crawfoi;d, 

Jasper, 

Piatt, 

DeKalb, 

Johnson, 

Putnam. 

Effingham, 

Macoupin, 

Christian, 

25  bushels  and  under  to  the  acre. 
Kane, 

Perry, 

Clinton, 

Knox, 

Pike, 

DeWitt, 

Lawrence, 

Kichland, 

Edwards, 

Lee, 

Stark, 

Payette, 

Macon, 

Tazewell, 

Henry, 

Marion, 

Williamson, 

Jefferson, 

Ogle, 

Winnebago. 

Jersey, 

30  bushels  and  under  to  the  acre. 

Boone, 

Madison, 

Union, 

Bureau, 

Mercer, 

Vermilion, 

Carroll, 

Montgomery, 

Wabash, 

Clay, 

Eandolph, 

Wayne, 

Hamilton, 

Shelby, 

White, 

Jackson, 

Stephenson, 

Woodford. 

Jo  Daviess, 
Bond, 

35  bushels  and  under  to  the  acre. 
Pranklin, 

Saline, 

Cass, 

Lake, 

Sangamon, 

Champaign, 

* Mason, 

Warren, 

Douglas, 

Monroe, 

Whiteside. 

Coles, 

40  bushels  and  under  to  the  acre. 
Logan, 

Kock  Island, 

Edgar, 

McHenry, 

St.  Clair. 

Henderson, 

Moultrie, 

45  bushels  and  under  to  the  acre. 
Gallatin. 

50  bushels  and  under  to  the  acre. 

Menard,  Scott. 

55  bushels  and  under  to  the  acre. 
Morgan. 

65  bushels  and  under  to  the  acre. 
Alexander. 
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WIKTEE  WHEAT. 


VAEIETIES,  EREPARATIOIS’'  OE  SOIL,  PROFIT  OF  CULTURE,  AND  THE  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  USE  OF  STRAW. 


By  W.  C.  FLAGG,  Mono. 

Wheat  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  most  important  products 
of  modern  agriculture.  He  Candolle  traces  it  hack,  in  Chinese  historical 
records,  to  the  year  2822  B.  C.  It  has  been  found  more  than  once  among 
the  mummies  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  some  of  this  is  even  claimed  to  have 
germinated  j hut  the  evidence  as  to  the  antiquity  of  these  grains  is  not 
conclusive.  Latterly  several  different  species  or  varieties  of  unknoAvn 
antiquity  haA^e  heen  found  in  the  remains  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings. 
The  reader,  curious  to  follow  the  interesting  questions  of  its  antiquity, 
hotanical  origin,  geographical  distribution,  etc.,  will  find  in  Harwin’s 
Animals  and  Plants  Under  Homestication,  He  Candolle’s  Geographie 
Botanique,  and  the  Encylopedie  d’Agriculteur,  article  Eroment,  pretty 
full  information  on  these  and  other  points  that  we  cannot  here  dwell 
uiion. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1870, 
growing  in  45  States  and  Territories  (two,  Florida  and  Wyoming,  re- 
porting nothing),  was  112,549,733  bushels  of  spring,  and  175,195,893 
bushels  of  winter  wheat,  or  287,745,626  bushels  in  all.  The  product  of 
1860  was  173,104,924  bushels,  and  of  1850  100,485,944  bushels.  In  the 
first  of  these  three  decades  Illinois  stood  fifth  in  wheat  production,  be- 
ing surpassed,  in  the  order  named,  by  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kew  York 
and  Virginia  5 in  the  second  it  was  by  far  the  first  5 and  in  the  l^st,  < 
though  still  ahead  and  increasing  in  production,  it  is  closely  followed 
by  Iowa,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  in  the  order  named,  and  farther  on  by  Wis- 
consin, PennsyUania  and  Oregon.  Thus  Illinois  stands  first  in  wheat, 
as  it  (bd  in  value  of  beef  cattle  and  of  all  liAm  stocky  in  horses,  swine, 
Indian  corn  and  oats.  I am  sorry  I cannot  add  hay. 

In  1870,  according  to  the  statistician  of  the  Hepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  product  of  the  United  States  was  considerably  less,  being 
235,884,700  bushels,  of  which  27,115,000  are  assigned  to  Illinois,  or  about 
7,000,000  bushels  more  than  any  other  State.  For  the  year  ending 


June  30,  1871,  the  exportation,  wliicli  we  may  roughly  reckon  as  going 
from  the  crop  of  1870,  was  34,301,00()  busliels  of  wheat,  and  3,053,841 
barrels  of  tiour,  representing,  at  five  bushels  to  the  barrel,  18,209,205 
bushels  more,  or  52,373,111  bushels  in  all,  to  which  might  be  added  the 
amount  necessary  to  produce  13,801,024  pounds  of  bread  and  biscmit 
also  exported,  or  in  the  region  of  23  per  cent,  of  the  product,  valued  at 
ov^er  $09,000,000,  and  being  nearly  oiie-sixth  of  the  total  exports,  cotton 
included. 

In  1871,  according  to  the  same  report,  the  promict  was  230,722,400 
bushels  of  wheat,  of  which  Ilfinois  had  25,210,000  bushels,  being  followed 
by  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

Illinois  produced,  in  1850,  9,414,575  bushels  of  spring  and  winter 
Avheat ; in  1800,  23,837,023  bushels;  and  in  1870,  10,133,207  of  spring 
and  19,995,188  of  winter  wheat,  or  a total  of  30,128,405  bushels.  In 
1850  its  wheat  production  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  State,  but  in 
18.70  we  liiid  Iowa  close  alongside  of  our  own  with  its  crop  of  spring- 
wheat,  and  Indiana  and  Ohio  with  their  winter  wheat.  Still  Illinois 
leads  in  the  van,  in  spite  of  a great  decrease  in  the  production  of  spring- 
wheat,  which  can  only  be  estimated,  as  the  spring  and  winter  wheats 
are  not  separated  in  any  census  previous  to  that  of  1870.  This  is  rather 
the  product  of  1869  than  of  1870.  The  following  table  gives  the  area  of 
each  county  in  square  miles ; the  acres  in  wheat  in  1869,  according  to 
the  Auditor’s  report;  and  the  bushels  of  wheat,  according  fo  the  census 
of  1870.  The  succeeding  columns  are  deductions  from  the  rather  un- 
satisfactory statistics  thus  furnished  us. 


Counties. 

Area 

square 

miles. 

Acr’s  wheat 
1869— Audi- 
tor’s report. 

Bushels  wheat  1869 — 
Census  report. 

Bushels 
to  acre. 

Acres  to 
each  so. 
mile  of 
area. 

Spring. 

'Winter. 

Adams 

828 

61,  238 

16, 191 

947,.  616 

15.7 

73 . 9 

Alexander 

226 

1,  846 

42  658 

OQ  1 

■ Q 1 

Bond 

378 

21,  645 

700 

368,’.  625 

/50.  I 

17.1 

0.  i 

' 57.2 

Boone • 

288 

19,  472 

241,  042 

599 

12.4 

67.6 

Brown 

296 

16, 149 

13,  276 

117,  502 

8.1 

54.5 

Bureau 

867 

46,  541 

465,  236 

;24 

10.0 

53  6 

Callioun 

255 

11, 730 

75 

221,  298 

19.0 

46  0 

Carroll 

446 

33,  935 

418,  073 

260 

12.3 

76.2 

Cass 

379 

10,  480 

12, 165 

127,  054 

13.2 

27.6 

Champaign 

1,  008 

21,  801 

102,  577 

123,  091 

10.3 

21.6 

Chri.stian 

709 

55,  239 

18,  360 

504,  041 

9.4 

77.8 

Clark 

509 

25,  712 

195  118 

“r  a 

468 

9, 278 

1,  894 

85^  737 

i . 0 

9.4 

00  - o 
19.8 

Clinton : 

489 

42,  871 

500 

610,  888 

14.3 

87.7 

Coles 

523 

12,  577 

2,  651 

154,  485 

12.5 

24.0 

Cook ^ 

982 

12,  988 

144,  296 

4,  904 

11.5 

13.2 

Crawford 

435 

18, 148 

60 

212,  924 

11.7 

41.7 

Cumberland 

•350 

8,  780 

550 

84,  697 

9.7 

25.1 

DeKalb 

648 

36,  342 

398,  059 

190 

10.9 

56.1 

DeAVitt 

405 

20,  579 

106,  493 

11,  695 

5.7 

50.8 

Douglas 

408 

7,  904 

7,  683 

65,  461 

9.2 

19.1 

DuPage 

338 

8,  066 

106,  096 

693 

13.2 

24.0 

Edgar 

631 

20,  800 

13,  283 

247,  360 

•12.5 

34.5 

Edwards 

233 

10,  913 

122  703 

11 

ylft  ft 

Elfin  gham 

486 

16.  478 

77 

195^  716 

1L.4 

11.8 

40*0 

33.9 

Fayette 

720 

24,  218 

am 

1/1  A 

Ford 

480 

8,  645 

42,  571 

1,  008 

14 . 4 

5.0 

oo  ■ O 
18.0 
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* CoirvriES. 

Area 

square 

miles. 

Acr’swheat 
1869— AucU- 
tor’s  report. 

Bushels  wheat  1869 — 
Census  report. 

Bushels 
to  acre. 

Acres  to 
each  sq. 
mile  of 
ai‘ea. 

Spring. 

Winter. 

Franklin 

422 

8,  086 

365 

Ill,  324 

13.8 

19.1 

Fulton 

878 

37,904  1 

193,  629 

223,  930 

11.0 

43  1 

326 

5,282  : 

83,  093 

15.7 

16.2 

446 

577,  400 

Grundv 

432 

6,  399 

21,  700 

150 

3.2 

14  8 

Hamilton 

431 

8,  663 

129 

92.  347 

10.6 

20.1 

Hancock 

773 

44,  755 

181.  378 

232,  750 

9.2 

58  0 

Hardin 

176 

3,  867 

13 

32.  306 

8.3 

21.9 

Henderson 

386 

17,  485 

161. 112 

69,  062 

13.1 

45.3 

Henry 

828 

61,  023 

462,  379 

445 

7.5 

73  6 

Iroouois 

1, 132 

12,  659 

Si,  160 

10,  460 

5.4 

11.2 

Jackson 

582 

19,133 

890 

329,  036 

17.2 

32.8 

506 

88,  559 

87,  808 

10.2 

16.9 

574 

10,  571 

100,  553 

9.. 5 

18.5 

365 

• 40,  689 

558,  367 

13  7 

111  4 

JoDa\-ies 

609 

16,  926 

282,  758 

555 

16.7 

27.8 

336 

12  464  i 

92, 191 

7 3 

34.1 

Hane 

540 

16^  114 

188,  826 

’325 

11.1 

29.2 

Hankakee 

696 

20,  073 

103,  466 

430 

5.2 

28.8 

Kendall 

324 

9,  567 

90,  681 

1,249 

9.6 

29.5 

Knox 

720 

32,  605 

267.  764 

7,  654 

8.4 

45.2 

Lake 

478 

12.  483 

163,  914 

221 

13.5 

26.1 

LaSaUe 

1,152 

31,366  1 

271, 181 

2, 193 

8.7 

27.2 

365 

20  478 

264, 134 

12.8 

56.1 

Lee 

736 

34^  556 

450,  793 

2,  260 

13.1 

44.2 

Liyineston 

1,  026 

33,  540 

129,  206 

1,339 

3.8 

32  6 

Logan  

618 

27,  379 

198,  056 

40,  983 

8.7 

44-3 

Macon 

577 

30, 145 

55,  239 

196, 613 

8.3 

52.2 

Macoupin 

864 

73. 131 

160 

861,  398 

11.7 

84.6 

Madison 

748 

60,  490 

550 

1,  207, 181 

20.0 

80.8 

15  559 

173,  652 

11  1 

27.0 

Marshall 

387 

20,  529 

106, 129 

900 

5.2 

53.0 

Mason  . 

560 

17,  977 

73,  261 

125,  628 

11.0 

32.1 

Massac 

242 

8 934 

72,  316 

8.1 

36.8 

McDonough 

576 

34,  278 

273,  871 

36, 146 

9.0 

59.5 

McHenry 

624 

31,  530 

401,  790 

270 

12.7 

50.5 

McLean 

1, 154 

43,  918 

211.  801 

10,  955 

5.1 

38.0 

Menard 

314 

9, 170 

36. 152 

45,  793 

8.9 

29-0 

Mercer 

548 

35.  965 

289,  291 

13,  203 

8.4 

65.6 

Monroe 

381 

36i  836 

751,  767 

20.3 

96.1 

Montgomery 

702 

60,  210 

59 

744,  891 

12.3 

85.7 

Morgan 

564 

23,  743 

18, 196 

357,  523 

15.8 

42.1 

Moultrie 

331 

16,  812 

17, 128 

196,  436 

6.7 

50.7 

Ogle 

758 

, 52, 007 

497,  033 

5,  580 

9.6 

68.6 

Peoria 

618 

23,  312 

92,  261 

31,  843 

5.3 

37.7 

Perry 

444 

20,  060 

350,  446 

17.4 

45.1 

Piatt 

442 

IL  301 

26,  382 

39,  762 

5.8 

25.5 

Pike 

795 

66,  587 

130 

1,  057,  497 

15.7 

87.1 

Pope 

362 

9,  296 

70,  457 

7.5 

25.6 

Pulaski .* 

187 

44,  922 

Putnam 

168 

5,  479 

28, 137 

796 

5.2 

32.6 

Kandolph ' 

577 

46, 178 

450 

1,  031,  022 

24.5 

80.0 

Eichland 

361 

15,  794 

150,  268 

9 5 

43.7 

Kock  Island 

436 

20,  465 

243,  541 

2,  279 

12  0 

44.4 

Saline 

379 

7,  435 

200 

83,  Oil 

11.2 

19.6 

Sangamon 

863 

36,  367 

89,  304 

247,  653 

9.2 

41.9 

Schuyler 

426 

19,  320 

56,  221 

1 165, 724 

11.5 

45.3 

Scott 

251 

12, 101 

18 

266, 105 

21.9 

48.2 

Shelby 

776 

36.  453 

15,  526 

1 452, 015 

12.8 

46.9 

Stark" 

283 

14  oil 

124,  639 

8.1 

48.6 

St.  Clair 

665 

78^  199 

2.  550 

1,  562.  621 

20.0 

117.6 

Stephenson 

567 

45,  689 

527,  394 

2, 113 

11.5 

80.6 

Tazewell 

626 

29,  871 

132,  417 

72,  410 

6.8- 

47.7 

Union 

398 

17,  488 

180,  231 

10.3 

44.0 

Termihon 

1,003 

25!  148 

44,  806 

249,  553 

11.6 

24  9 

"Wabash 

218 

14,  024 

202,  201 

14.4 

64.3 

M'arren  

540 

23|  563 

186,  290 

• 5, 712 

8.1 

43.6 

"Washington 

556 

672,  486 

"Wayne 

720 

12,  776 

266 

164.  689 

12.6 

17.7 

White 

500 

16,  786 

i 

184.  321 

10.9 

33.5 

Whiteside 

697 

38,  514 

1 457, 455 

' 264 

12.4 

55  2 

wm 

852 

25.  033 

1 195, 286 

1,996 

7.8 

29.3 

Williamson 

432 

14.  323 

176 

170,  787 

11.9 

33.1 

Winnebago » 

540 

33.  569 

403,  606 

2,  468 

12  2 

62.1 

Woodford 

527 

27,  257 

, 178, 139 

108,  307 

10.5 

51.9 

Total 

1 55,872 

2,  456,  632 

10, 133,  207 

1 19,995,193 

i 

12.5 

43.9 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  winter  wheat  is  reported  from 
every  county  in  the  State,  except  Stark,  whilst  22  make  return  of  no 
spring  wheat.  Of  44  counties  in  the  south  end  of  the  State,  including 
Clark  on  the  east  and  l^ike  on  the  west,  and  lying  in  a solid  body, 
none  grows  as  nincli  as  5000  bushels  of  spring  wheat.  Of  27  counties, 
lying  in  a solid  body,  in  tlie  north  end  of  the  State,  none  except  Ogle 
l)rodnces  in  excess  of  5000  bushels  of  winter  wheat.  32  counties  lying 
in  the  center  of  the  State  grow  both  spring  and  winter  wheat.  Cham- 
paign, Fulton,  Hancock,  Piatt  and  Woodford,  ax>proach  to  an  equality 
of  production. 

The  greatest  yield  of  wheat  in  the  aggregate  is  in  the  county  of  St. 
Clair,  next  to  which  stand  Madison,  Pike,  and  Eandolph,  each  producing 
over  a million  of  bushels,  and  all  winter  wheat  counties ; Adams, 
Monroe,  Montgomery,  Washington,  Stex^henson  and  Ogle,  x^i'oduce  in 
excess  of  half  a million  bushels  each,  the  two  latter  being  sx^ring  wheat 
counties. 

In  yield  per  acre  Eandolxdi  stands  first,  succeeded  by  Alexander  (!), 
Scott  ('?),  Monroe,  St.  Clair  and  Madison,  all  winter  wheat  counties,  and 
averagmg  20  bushels  or  more  to  the  acre  (but  these  statistics  are  perhax^s 
only  of  value  as  showifig  the  relative  standing  of  counties).  Eandolx^h, 
the  county  giving  the  highest  average  yield,  is  also,  according  to  the 
census  of  1870,  the  most  heavily  wooded  county  in  the  State,  having 
281  acres  of  woodland  for  each  square  mile  of  its  surface.  The  lowest 
yield  in  the  State  is  found  in  Grundy  county,  next  to  which  come  Living- 
ston and  Ford,  all  sx^ring  wheat  counties,  and  curious  to  say^he  three 
counties  having  the  smallest  per  centage  of  woodland  of  all  the  counties 
of  the  State.  Jo  Daviess  returns  the  heaviest  yield  of  all  the  spring 
wheat  counties,  but  this  is  nearly  8 bushels  per  acre  below  the  best  re- 
turn of  winter  wheat  in  Eandolph. 

The  county  having  the  largest  per  cent,  of  its  surface  in  wheat  is  St. 
Clair,  with  117*6  acres  to  each  section.  Eext  come  Jersey,  Monroe, 
Clinton,  Pike,  Montgomery,  Macoux^in,  Madison,  StexAenson,  Eandolx^h, 
all  liaving  80  acres  or  more  to  the  section,  or  12 J x^^i*  cent.,  of  their  ter- 
ritory in  wlieat.  Alexander  has  only  8.1  acres  to  the  section  in  wheat, 
and  next  to  it  in  wheat  unfruitfulness  stand  Iroquois  with  11.2  and  Cook 
with  13.2  acres  to  the  section. 

This  much  will  give  one  an  adequate  idea  of  the  imx^ortance  of  wheat 
as  a national  staple,  and  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  crox)  of  winter 
wheat  in  our  State. 

vaeieties. 

The  nomenclature  of  wheats  in  this  part  of  Illinois,  at  least,  is  in  such 
confusion  tliat  I can  hardly  hox^e  to  clear  it  iqi  or  to  even  conclude  in- 
telligently what  are  the  ax^x^i'^ved  varieties  throughout  the  winter  wheat 
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region.  The  bearded  varieties  are  now  very  generally  given  up,  partly, 
I presume,  because  those  in  cultivation  were  found  too  late  in  ripening? 
and  partly  because  they  are  much  more  disagreeable  to  handle  hi  bind- 
ing and  shocking.  The  attacks  of  the  fly  in  autumn  have  precluded 
the  earlier  sowing  formerly  x>racticed  (in  this  latitude,  about  the  first 
week  in  September),  until  about  the  20th  of  September,  and  to  prevent 
injury  from  rust  the  grain  must  ripen  as  early  as  possible.  The  varieties 
are  thus  narrowed  to  a few  beardless  early  sorts,  of  which  the  white 
are  preferred  by  millers,  though  the  amber  and  red  varieties  seem  to  be 
hardier  in  unfavorable  locations.  Varieties  known  as  the  Eed,  May  and 
White,  may  have  been  very  jiopular  and  very  generally  sown  until  the 
last  few  years,  since  which  time  there  has  been  much  conijilaint  of  their 
deterioration.  The  varieties  known  as  Alabama,  Walker  or  Lima,  ha  ve 
X>roved  very  satisfactory  the  last  few  years.  The  Tapiiahannock  in  cer- 
tain localities,  especially  in  timbered  lands,  has  succeeded  excellently. 
The  Genessee,  Mediterranean  and  Blue  Stem  are  varieties  frequently 
commended  by  growers  in  this  and  other  parts  of  tlie  State.  But  in  all 
these  names,  really  there  is  a vagueness  and  uncertainty  that  makes  the 
mention  of  them  carry  no  definite  idea.  There  are  a smooth  white  and 
a smooth  red  variety  under  the  names  of  Blue  Stem,  and  two  Tappa- 
hannocks,  and  so  on.  It  is  even  claimed  by  some  that  the  now  pox-)ular 
sorts  are  old  ones  renamed. 

PREPARATION  OP  SOIL. 

% 

In  the  xireparation  of  soil  for  wheat  we  should  seek  to  make  it  free 
from  excess  of  moisture,  deexily  x^i'exiared  or  rather  free  from  any  hard- 
X>an,  whether  natural  or  xwoduced  by  xflowing  for  successive  years  at  a 
uniform  dex3th,  finely  comminuted  and  compact.  These  requisites  point 
to  the  best  natural  soil  as  well  as  to  the  modifications  required  to  be 
made  in  those  not  in  themselves  entirely  suitable.  If  a given  field  is 
wet,  naturally,  it  is  not  tit  for  winter  wheat,  of  all  things,  until  it  is 
drained.  This  may  be  done  by  underdraining  with  tile  or  by  other 
methods  cheaper  and  less  lasting  ; but  in  ordinary  practice  the  best  way 
is  to  x>low  the  held  in  one  land  or  several  large  lands,  in  which  we  begin 
at  the  center  and  continually  go  around  the  x>lot  until  it  is  finished, 
throwing  the  furrows  all  to  the  center  in  one  direction.  This  process, 
however,  is  not  an  imuiediate  remedy,  as  it  requires  several  years  to  de- 
velop its  best  results,  and  hence  for  immediate  results  it  is  often  desira- 
ble to  ridge  up  wheat  land  by  x>lowing  into  narrow  lands. 

Depth  of  x^lowing  or  other  x>reparation  of  soil  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
essential  in  our  soils,  xirovided  there  is  no  hard  stratum  left  by  former 
plowings,  that  the  roots  must  x>enetrate.  Success  in  growing  wheat  in 
our  new  soils  was  formerly  most  assured  on  prairie  sod  turned  over  not 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  deex>. 


Finely  pulverized  earth,  however,  is  very  desirable,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  the  seed  ot  winter  wheat  niust  be  sown  often  when  the 
weather  and  even  the  soil  are  very  dry,  and  must  pass  through  a winter, 
often  snowless,  in  our  latitude,  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  thawing;- 
and  freezing',  dry  cold,  and  cold  saturated  Vith  wet.  If  the  seed  be  in 
a too  open  soil  it  is  liable  to  have  its  vitality  destroyed  by  drying,  drown- 
ing or  freezing  out,  as  is  its  actual  fate  in  the  coarser  soils  of  our  central 
and  northern  prairies  and  as  is  not  the  case  in  the  silty  white  soils  of 
the  south.  This  point  is  trejited  of  at  some  length  by  Br.  Madden, 
quoted  in  KlipparFs  Wheat  Plant,  page  419. 

Hence  the  value  also,  in  part,  of  a well  compacted  soil,  and  the  curious 
fact  that  the  English  use  rollers  of  immense  weight  to  pack  the  plowed 
land  before  the  drill.  Hence  the  fact  that  many  of  our  wheat  growers 
insist  upon  the  use  of  the  harrow,  the  roller  and  the  clod-crusher  after 
the  last  plowing,  to  make  the  ground  not  only  finely  comminuted,  but 
very  hard,  so  that  the  flukes  of  the  drill  can  barely  enter  it  deep  enough 
to  deposit  the  seed. 

These  I consider  the  four  theoretical  points  to  be  considered  in 
thorough  preparation  of  the  ground.  To  arrive  at  these  pj'actically  we 
ploAv  the  ground  to  be  sown  to  wheat  as  soon  as  ])racticable  after  re- 
moving the  crop  of  oats  or  other  spring  or  fall  grain  that  it  succeeds. 
As  to  the  matter  of  succession,  I have  it  follow  an  oat  crop,  and  then 
itself;  or  in  other  words,  grow  two  crops  of  wheat  before  seeding  down 
to  grass,  A very  successful  wheat  grower  of  my  acquaintance  prefers 
to  sow  wheat  upon  an  early  broken  up  meadow  sod,  giving  it  the 
strength  and  lightness  induced  by  the  decaying  roots  and  stems  of  grass 
and  clover.  I prefer  myself,  however,  to  give  my  corn  crops  this  ad- 
vantage, believing  that  after  two  cro])s  of  corn  and  one  of  oats  have 
succeeded  the  grass  land,  that  the  wheat  upon  the  average  w ill  succeed 
better  tfian  upon  the  grosser  sod,  or  at  any  rate,  that  tfie  corn  will  best 
utilize  its  coarser  plant  food. 

The  ground  should  be  plowed  as  soon  as  it  is  moist  enough  to  turn 
oyer  and  pulverize  well,  because  it  is  hazardous  to  miss  any  chance  of 
the  kind  after  the  drouths  of  our  hot  summer  begin.  Even  if  the 
ground  be  not  in  entirely  satisfactory  condition,  it  is  better,  all  things 
considered,  to  plow  it  early.  If  in  good  condition,  this  plownng  may  as 
well  be  the  final  one,  and,  in  that  case,  should  be  thoroughly  done  by 
making  a thorough  pulverization  and  turning  over,  to  a sufficient  depth 
of  the  soil.  This  de]>th  must  be  determined  by  the  general  character  of 
the  soil  and  the  special  condition  of  the  field.  A loose,  open  soil  wants 
shallow^  plowing,  when  a close,  tight  soil  wants  deeper  tilth.  A worn 
field,  or  one  that  has  been  badly  plowed  when  too  w^et,  will  generally 
be  improved  by  deeper  plowing,  whilst  in  new  land  it  may  be  a positive 
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disadvantage.  If  the  condition  of  the  land  is  such  that  a good  plowing 
is  secured  at  first,  this  one  will  be  sufficient  in  most  seasons  ; though  it 
is  ])ossible  for  it  to  become  so  parched  and  foul  with  weeds  from  unusual 
and  heavy  rains  as  to  need  a second  plowing.  Usually,  however,  the 
frequent  use  of  the  harrow  will  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  fine  and  pack 
the  earth  to  a pro[)er  condition. 

If  it  be  impracticable  to  make  the  early  plowing  a thorough  one  on 
account  of  drought,  then  the  second  plowing,  which  is  practiced  by 
many  good  wheat  growers,  just  before  sowing,  becomes  necessary. 

In  either  case  all  clods  should  be  harrowed,  rolled  or  crushed  into 
powder,  the  ground  made  hard  and  firm  and  the  grain  drilled  in  at  the 
rate  of  from  three  pecks  to  five  pecks  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions. Yarious  theories  prevail  as  to  the  proper  direction  of  drilling. 
Some  would  drill  in  the  same  direction  that  the  ground  is  plowed,  what- 
ever that  may  be ; some  drill  across  the  prevailing  wind  of  winter,  and 
therefore,  in  this  State,  drill  north  and  south  5 others  drill  so  that  thb 
sun  may  strike  into  the  furrows  of  the  drill  as  little  as  possible,  and 
therefore  drill  east  and  west  5 it  is  advantageous,  in  preventing  the  wash- 
ing of  soil,  to  drill  across  all  slopes  in  hilly  ground.  It  is  probable  all 
of  these  methods  have  their  advantages,  but  not  very  essential  ones, 
and  may  be  safely  left  to  individual  cases,  where  the  special  conditions 
will  dictate  what  is  best  to  be  done. 

The  time  of  sowing  has  varied  greatly  in  this  part  of  the  State  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  the  earlier  period  the  first  of  September 
and  even  the  last  days  of  August  were  the  approved  time  of  seeding. 
As  the  Hessian  fly  appeared  as  the  drill  and  the  earlier  beardless 
wheats  were  introduced,  the  season  of  sowing  was  gradually  made 
later,  until  now  it  is  about  three  weeks  later  than  it  was  twenty-flve 
years  ago,  and  is  continued  to  a much  later  period,  thanks  to  the  drill, 
without  very  great  risk.  From  the  flfteenth  of  September  to  the 
fifteenth  of  October,  is  now  the  ordinary  period  of  wheat  sowing  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  Yet  it  may  be  doubtful  whether,  in  their  anxiety  to 
escape  the  attacks  of  the  Hessian  fly,  wheat  growers  do  not  fall  upon  a 
greater  evil  in  winter  killing  and  the  later  ripening  and  consequent 
danger  of  rust  and  extreme  heat  in  harvest.  Early  sowing,  if  the  fly 
can  be  circumvented,  is  much  preferable. 

PROFIT  OF  CULTURE. 

A good  many  figures  have  been  made  upon  this  subject,  and  I insert 
here  three  estimates,  one  made  by  Geo.  Geddes  of  Uew  York,  several 
years  ago,  one  made  by  jpyself  in  1869,  after  consultation  with  several 
experienced  wheat  growers  from  different  parts  of  Southern  Illinois, 
and  one  by  H.  H.  Gibson  of  Madison  county,  before  the  Farmers’  Club 
of  that  county. 
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COST  OF  CROP  PER  ACRE. 


Plowins: 

Geo.  Geddes’. 

My  own. 

H.  H.  Gilhson’s 

narrowing 

$2  00 

$1  90 

Kollino- 

20 

42 

Drilliuii 

42 

Seed 

20 

53 

CnttiiiiT 

2 50 

1 88 

Bindine; 

1 00 
i 25 
1 10 

1 31^ 

Staclvin" 

1 31| 

Tliresliiiig 

1 02 

2 40 

1 90 

$9  31 

$10  65 

$10  70 

Assuming'  a product  of  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  this  would  be  a cost  of 
50  cents  per  bushel,  aud  taking  the  average  price  of  wheat  at  St.  Louis 
for  the  last  22  years,  as  given  by  Mr.  Gibson,  at  $1  28,  to  be  a safe 
average  net  value  to-day,  the  product  per  acre  would  be  $25  60,  or  a 
net  value  of  about  $15  per  acre,  as  a fund  for  interest  on  the  iiivest- 
inent  and  taxes.  It  is  very  safe,  however,  to  say  that  whilst  these  cal- 
culathms  are  ciuite  reasonable  and  easily  within  the  possibilities  of  good 
farming,  it  is  an  ideal  which  the  average  production  of  the  State  does 
not  by  any  means  reach.  In  the  table  I have  given  above,  although  the 
assessors’  returns  of  acres  are  probably  under  the  truth,  and  the  census 
returns  of  bushels  in  relative  excess,  the  average  product  of  the  State 
is  only  12  J bushels  per  acre. 

MOST  ECOIXOMICAL  IJSE  OF  STRAW. 

In  the  above  calculations  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  straw  which  it 
has  been  the  wasteful  custom  of  pioneer  farming  to  burn  or  leave  in 
heaps  to  rot.  Yet  this,  to  my  mind,  is  the  important  and  \ ital  point  in 
wheat  growing,  as  upon  it  sooner  or  later  seems  to  turn  the  question  of 
profit  or  loss  in  wheat  growing.  We  are  told  that  in  some  instances  in 
iugland,  wheat  is  now  grown  not  from  any  profit  accruing  from  the 
grain,  but  in  order  to  get  its  straw  as  an  absorbent  and  manure  Mr 
Geddes,  whom  I have  quoted,  estiuiates  the  value  of  the  straw  frmu  an 
acre  of  wheat  in  Yew  York  at  $2,  and  Dr.  Miles,  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  calculates  its  mammal  value  at  $2  14.  Yvte  are  pretty 
sate,  therefore,  in  assuming  that  thus  far  in  western  wheat  growino- 
there  has  generally  been  a waste  of  from  $1  to  82  pei  acre  in  straw 
alone,  and  that  the  iitilizatiou  of  this  should  be  a future  object  of  all 
good  wheat  grovdug  farmers. 

To  a certain  extent  the  manufactories  of  straw  wrapping  paper  create 
a direct  market  for  straw,  but  this  cannot  be  much  calculated  upon  save 
m a few  localities,  aud  it  robs  the  farm  of  its  product  without  making 
due  return,  unless  the  man  who  hauls  straw  takes  a return  load  of 
mamir^  In  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  large  towns  there  is  a demand 
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for  straw  for  bedding,  packing,  etc.  But  the  principal  place  of  con- 
sumption must  be  the  farm  itself.  The  straw  must  be  as  well  cured  as 
may  be,  by  early  cutting  and  early  stacking,  or  placing  in  the  barn  so 
as  to  be  as  palatable  and  nutritious  as  possible,  and  then  fed  to  the 
manure-making  animals,  which  are  specially  cattle  and  sheep. 

It  may  be  answered  that  it  will  not  pay  to  keep  cattle  or  sheep  on  our 
wheat  growing  farms  j that  the  land  they  pasture  can  be  more  profitably 
used  growing  wheat.  But  it  has  been  found  that  a given  area  can  pro- 
duce more  wheat  in  a term  of  years  with  cattle  than  it  can  without — 
that  is,  the  cattle  not  only  keep  themselves  but  grow  some  wheat,  and 
are  that  much  clear  profit.  Such,  at  least,  is  English,  and  I believe 
Hew  York  experience.  In  short,  the  wheat  lands  of  Illinois  must  keep 
more  cattle  and  more  sheep.  They  are  producing  in  the  counties  about 
the  Great  American  Bottom,  a quality  and  yield  of  wheat  that,  with 
good  farming,  may  make  it  a valuable  crop. 


ESSAY  OY  THE  APPLE. 

BASED  OX  THE  EXPEEIEXCE  OF  THE  AIJTHOE. 


Br  ALBERT  DUNLAJ>,  Champaign. 


VAKIBTIES. 

There,  are  about  two  thousand  varieties  of  the  apple  named  and  de- 
scribed  and  it  ^ probable  that  two-thirds  of  the  list  has  been  planted 
this  State.  But  a small  proportion  of  these  varieties  have  proved 
1 ^-eminentlj  valuable  to  us;  yet  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  this  as 
history  IS  but  repeating  itself.  From  the  early  settlement  of  the  New 
b.  gland  and  Middle  States,  they  have  planted  these  same  varieties 
and  to-day  they  have  less  than  twenty-five  varieties  that  are  highly 
..  emed.  While  our  list  of  favorites  is  not  so  small  as  theirs  it  is 
probably  owmg  to  a more  favorable  soil  and  more  genial  climate.’  Ve 

suable  of  these  varieties  for  an  orchard,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
regard  to  a succession  of  fruit  and  of  annual  crops,  taking  also  into  coii- 
sideiation  hardiness  and  good  keeping  qualities 

Of  the  most  desirable  Summer  Apples  we  may  name  Early  Harvest 
last  of  Golden  Sweet  and  Lowell,  thoimh  the 

part  of  The  ^ in  themorth 

evteiMed  list,  aM  occupy  a longer  perionrtimrX^^^^^^^^^ 

and  littll  r P'PPOb  Smith’s  Cider,  Wtine  Sap,  Willow  Twi<^ 

and  Little  Eomanite  rank  as  our  best  varieties  for  winter 

ona  iTl ^ sncces.sion  of  fruit  of  good 
for  eatiHg  and  cooking.  ” 

te  “Of  definitely  settled  Win 

orites , but  the  demand  for  this  class  of  fruit  is  not  large 

sweet  apples,  as  it  imparts  a certain  richness  to  the  cirThTt^Terv 
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desirable.  For  this  purpose  we  have  found  Blenheim  Pippm  and 
Baker’s  Sweet  valuable.  The  Hewes’  Virginia  Crab  is  also  an  excellent 
cider  apple.  We  should  not  confound  this  with  the  Virginia  Crab.  T e 
former  is  a red,  while  the  latter  is  a green  apple. 

In  market  a red  apple  commands  the  most  ready  sale,  owing  to  its 
fine  appearenoe.  Yellow  apples  are  generally  considered  the  richest  m 
flavor,  but  are  thinner  skinned  and  more  liable  to  bruise,  and  when 
bruised,  show  the  discoloration;  while  the  red  apples  are  thick  skin- 
ned, bear  rougher  handling,  and  when  bruised  do  not  so  plainly  show 
the  defect.  For  this  reason  red  apples  are  the  most  popular  with  tie 

commercial  orchardist.  j? 

The  Early  Harvest  is  a very  popular  apple^  as  it  is  one  of  the  mos 
widely  known.  It  is  a yellow  apple  of  fine  appearance,  hut  does  not 
bear  shipment  as  well  as  some  others.  It  is  one  of  the  first  to  ripen, 
and  is  valuable  both  for  the  table  and  kitchen. 

Bed  Astrachan  is  a large  red  apple,  thick  skin,  very  showy,  and  is  in 
demand  by  the  retail  dealer.  It  is  also  an  excellent  cooking  apple. 
Somewhat  tardy  in  coming  into  bearing,  produces  large  crops  alternate 

^*^Goiden  Sweet  is  the  most  desirable  sweet  apple  of  its  season,  bears 
annual  crops,  and  is  hardy.  It  should  not  be  confounded  with  Sweet 

Sots  of  Wine  ripens  immediately  after  the  Bed  Astrachan,  bears 
shipment  well,  and  is  a regular  bearer.  The  tree  is  an  upright-grower 
in  the  nursery,  but  is  a spreading  tree  in  the  orchard. 

Lowell  follows  the  latter  in  the  season,  is  of  large  size,  producLve  and 
hardy;  it  is,  therefore,  popular,  and  many  orchardists  are  placing  it  at 

the  head  of  the  list  of  summer  apples. 

Fall  Wine  is  a delicious  fruit,  sliow^y,  but  will  keep  but  a short  time ; 
it  needs  great  care  in  shipping  on  account  of  its  delicate  texture.  It 
should  find  a place  in  every  family  orchard. 

Autumn  Swaar  is  a crooked-growing  tree,  and  is  therefore  not  a fa- 
vorite with  nurserymen,  and  has  consequently  not  been  so  widely  dis- 
seminated as  its  good  qualities  would  seem  to  demand.  The  frum  re- 
sembles somew'hat  the  Winter  Swaar. 

' Stanard  is  a fine  showy  apple,  above  medium  size.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  it  is  a whiter  apple.  The  tree  is  a very  strong  grower, 

with  a spreading,  irregular  head.  _ 

Bambo  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  at  our  hand,  as  m 

is  one  of  the  most  popular  apples.  , ^ • i 

Jonathan  is  rapidly  gaining  favor.  It  is  a red  apple  of  fair  size  and 

^'oomlne  succeeds  best  in  the  northern  and  central  part  of  the  State ; 
j)roduces  immense  crops  of  fine  showy  striped  fruit. 
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Ben  Da\is,  of  recent  origin,  is  coining  rapidly  into  favor.  The  tree 
IS  hardy,  fine  form,  and  seldom  fails  of  producing  a large  crop  of  good 

sized  apples.  It  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  profitable  winter 
apjile  in  our  list. 

Wine  Sap  is  an  old  and  well-tested  variety;  fruit  usually  of  good 
Size,  keeps  well,  and  always  commands  the  highest  price. 

W Illow  Twig  IS  another  popular  apple,  and  one  of  the  longest  keepers. 
The  tree  is  not  po])nlar  with  nnrseryineu,  as  it  is  of  very  slow  growth 
when  young,  but  planted  in  the  orchard  it  is  a better  grower,  and  keeps 
pace  with  most  other  varieties. 

Little  Eomanite  is  objectionable  because  of  its  small  size : but  if  the 
trees  are  kept  cultivated,  the  fruit  will  be  of  a very  fair  size.  It  is  an 
excellent  keeper,  and  will  bear  rougher  handling  than  most  any  other 
vaiiet;y.  It  is  not  surpassed  as  a cider  apple. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  on  further  trial  other  varieties  will  prove 
equally  as  valuable ; but  for  the  present  we  prefer  to  plant  only  such  as 

Sector''*^  foregoing  list  has  been 

CULTURE. 

While  the  orchard  is  young,  it  may  be  profitably  cultivated  to  hoed 
ciops.  Small  gram  should  never  be  grown  in  an  orchard.  Buckwheat 

it  keeps  down  the  weeds,  and  leaves  the 

^loundin  good  condition. 

Seeding  down  with  clover  is  probably  the  best  method  to  pursue  after 
the  trees  have  attained  bearing  age.  The  clover  should  be  mowed  two 
or  three  times  during  the  season;  and  if  left  in  the  orchard  will  enrich 
the  soil  sufhcieutly  to  promote  a good  growth  of  the  tree.  If  the  suc- 
cessive cutting  of  clover  is  removed,  a top  dressing  of  manui-e  will  be 
necessary  once  in  two  years. 

INSECTS. 

The  Codling  Moth  is  the  most  destructive  to  the  apple  crop.  Be- 
moving  all  of  the  fhllen  fruit  daily,  we  have  found  to  be  the  most  prac- 
ticable  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  pesfc. 

The  Tent  Caterpillar  is  troublesome  in  some  seasons.  If  a careful 
watch  IS  kept  for  them,  and  their  nests  destroyed  when  they  first  ap- 
pear, they  will  do  but  little  damage.  We  are  informed  by  fruit  growers 
m the  southern  part  of  the  State  that  the  apple  crop  is  seriously  injured 

some  seasons  by  the  cimculio ; but  here,  and  farther  north,  no  Wcnlty 
from  this  source  is  experienced.  mouiiy 

diseases. 

leaf  V comparatively  free  from  disease.  The 

leaf  and  twig  bhght  are  quite  prevalent  some’ years,  but  aside  from  the 
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unsiglitliness  of  the  trees  caused  by  the  discoloration,  we  have  not  dis- 
covered any  damage.  Unlike  the  pear  blight,  only  a few  inches  of  the 
new  growth  is  affected. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  ORCHARD. 

To  realize  the  best  results  from  an  orchard,  we  should  be  careful  in 
the  selection  of  varieties ; and  a well-drained  location  should  he  chosen 
on  which  to  plant  the  trees.  The  distance  between  the  rows  should  not 
be  so  small  as  to  preclude  the  trees  from  obtaining  their  full  bearing 
capacity,  and  to  make  it  difficult  to  gather  the  apples..  Neither  should 
there  be  too  much  space.  Twenty- four  feet  each  way  has  been  our  prac- 
tice of  setting  trees,  and  we  find  it  a suitable  distance.  If  the  land  is 
low  and  flat,  the  land  between  the  rows  should  be  plowed  toward  the 
trees,  so  as  to  have  the  “ dead  furrow”  in  the  center,  to  allow  the  water 
to  pass  off  freely.  All  the  sprouts  should  be  kept  from  the  base  of  the 
trees,  but  we  have  not  found  it  advisable  to  prune  out  the  heads,  as  it 
lessens  the  capacity  for  fruitfulness  and  induces  the  growth  of  water 
sprouts.  All  of  the  fallen  fruit  should  be  gathered  and  made  into  vine- 
gar, as  the  profits  of  the  orchard  are  considerably  increased  from  this 
source.  All  fruit  should  be  carefully  hand-picked ; and  that  intended 
for  market  should  be  assorted  and  put  in  clean  packages.  The  com- 
mission men  of  Chicago  assure  us  that  apples  in  new  barrels  bring 
enough  more  to  pay  for  the  barrel,  even  if  old  ones  could  be  h%d  free  of 
cost.  Varieties  that  drop  from  the  trees,  such  as  Eoman  Beauty, 
Stanard  and  Domine,  should  be  picked  early.  Winter  fruit  should  be 
kept  in  a cool  place,  at  a temperature  of  40  ° as  near  as  can  be  done. 

The  demand  for  winter  apples  has  not  yet  been  supplied,  and  if  we 
wish  to  obtain  the  best  results  and  find  a ready  market  for  our  apples, 
we  should  plant  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  orchards  to  winter  varieties. 

The  orchard  should  be  sheltered  on  the  west  and  north  by  belts  of 
rapid-growing  trees  of  desirable  varieties.  We  advise  the  planting  of 
White  Ash,  American  Elm,  Sycamore  and  Ash  Leaf  Maple.  Varieties 
of  the  WUlow  are  rapid  growers,  but  the  timber  is  of  but  little  value. 


PEACHES. 


VARIETIES,  CULTURE,  AND  INSECTS  AND  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  THIS  STATE. 


By  W.  C.  ELAGG,  Moro,  III. 


Few  fruits  are  more  attractive  than  the  Peach.  The  rare  beauty  of  its 
■ fruit  IS  fitly  expressed  by  Whittier  in  his  Cobbler  Keezars  Vision  of  the 
agricultural  exhibition : 

“And  the  peaches  had  stolen  blushes 
From  the  girls  who  shook  them  down.” 

(albeit  the  practical  fruit  power  would  hardly  approve  shaking  off 
fruit  that  was  to  be  exhibited  at  the  county  fair).  And  the  luscious 
quality  of  the  handsome  fruit  is  quite  as  attractive  to  the  taste  as  its 
coloruig  to  the  eye.  And  although  unfortunately  limited  by  our  severe 
and  irregular  winters  too  much  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State  yet 
duiing  the  last  few  seasons  it  has  not  been  an  unknowu  fruit  in  the 
northern.  Samuel  Edwards,  of  LaMoille,  Bureau  county,  even  informs 
us  that  during  the  last  four  years-1869-72-he  has  grown  peaches  in  the 
shelter  of  his  great  evergreens,  a fact  showing  that  under  proper  con- 
ditions, “some  things  can  be  done  as  well  others,”  and  among  them 
peaches  grown  upon  our  northern  prairies. 

The  peach,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  is  a developed  almond,  and,  like 
It,  seems  to  have  its  native  country  in  some  terra  incotjnita  in  central  or 
eastern  Asia,  probably  Oliina,  and  to  flourish  there  as  it  does  here  in  a 
climate  of  great  extremes,  rather  than  in  the  perpetually  warm  tropics, 
or  in  the  neither  hot  nor  cold  climate  of  western  Europe.  This  adds  to 
our  hope  that  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  the  peach  should  not  still 
be  grown  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  fact.  Judge  J.  G.  Knapp 
of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  states,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  that  George  P.’ 
Peffer,  of  Peewaukee,  Wisconsin,  has  succeeded  in  growing  seedling 
peaches,  that  now,  in  the  seventh  Wisconsin  generation,  are  quite  bar 
dy  and  this  accords  with  facts  given  by  Darwin  of  the  extension  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  maize,  northward  in  Europe,  by  a gradual  accli- 
matmg  process. 
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Hoping  mucli  for  nortliern  Illinois,  I feel  certain  that  the  river  blnfts 
and  loess  soils  of  central  and  southern  Illinois  are,  and  will  be,  famed  for 
the  quantity,  and  still  more  for  the  quality  of  their  fruit,  which  seems 
to  me  much  superior  to  that  grown  on  the  sandy  soils  of  the  eas- 
tern peach-growing  States,  and  of  Michigan  5 whilst  , much  less  subject 
to  ‘‘yellows’^  than  trees  in  sandy  and  easily  exhausted  soils.  In  fact  I 
have  a good  deal  of  faith  in  the  dictum  of  Hr.  Hull,  that  Illinois  is  the 
best  peach  growing  State  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  in  the 
world. 

In  submitting  a paper  upon  the  subject,  I shall  assume  that  the  va- 
rieties and  management  preferred  are  those  in  which  market  success  is 
looked  to,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  fruit  for  family  use  grown  in  abun- 
dance, and  good  quality,  without  great  ext^ensej  and  shall,  perhaps,  say 
less  of  amateur  varieties  that  ‘■'‘will  not  pay,”  etc.,  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case. 

VARIETIES. 

The  varieties  of  the  peach  are  becoming  numerous.  Dunning,  in  the 
large  edition  of  his  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  enumerates  238 
varieties,  which  is  a larger  number  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
American  work.  Carricre,  however,  in  his  ^ ^Nomenclature  des  Peches  et 
des  Brugnons,”  gives  the  names  of  not  less  than  1,744  Euroiiean  and 
American  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  to  which,  without  much 
research,  I have  added  more  than  150  more  5 so  that  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  list  of  named  varieties,  sometimes  cultivated,  could  be  easily 
swelled  to  2000.  More,  however,  than  in  the  case  of  the  apple,  even,  we 
find  new  varieties  that  differ  in  little  from  old  sorts.  The  peach,  in  many 
of  its  varieties,  reproduce  s itself  with  great  exactness,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Heath,  Columbia,  Smock  and  other  less  known  sorts,  and  nume- 
rous so-called  varieties  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  above,  or  even 
distinguish  them  from  the  old  kinds,  and  even  of  well  marked  and  known 
varieties,  the  number  is  small  that  one  would  recommend  with  entire 
coniidence  to  grow  for  profit.  Some  would  cut  down  the  number  to  a 
list  that  I think  might  prove  unprofitably  small.  For,  in  peach  growing, 
as  in  other  fruit  growing,  we  find  a certain  adaptation  of  seasons  to  va- 
rieties, so  that  a given  variety  may  be  highly  valuable  one  season  and 
of  little  worth  the  next,  and  worth  cultivating  until  a full  succession  of 
varieties  adapted  to  all  seasons  is  discovered. 

During  the  year  1872,  I have  feinted  a good  many  varieties,  old  and 
new,  and  although  the  season  was  unfavorable  for  proper  maturation^ 
have  been  a good  deal  interested  in  the  results.  I will  accordingly 
make  lists  of  approved  and  well  known  varieties  ripening  in  succession, 
and  then  of  newly  tried  and  promising  sorts. 

The  following  is  a list  of  sorts  that,  with  me,  have  proved  from  very 

good  to  desirable: 
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For  four  varieties  liardy  in  bud  and  covering  tlie  part  of  the  season 
most  i)rofitable  in  tliis  part  of  the  State,  I would  name  Large  Early 
York,  Oldmixon,  Stump  the  World,  and  Heath  Cling. 

For  a large  list,  and  one  covering  more  of  the  season,  I would  name 
Troth’s  Early,  Large  Early  York,  Oldmixon,  Late  Eedltareripe,  Stump 
the  World,  Heath  Cling. 

For  a yet  larger  one,  including,  however,  yellow-fleshed  varieties, 
whose  buds  arc  more  tejider,  I would  give  Hale’s  Early,  Troth’s  Early, 
Large  Early  York,  Crawford’s  Early,  Yellow  Eareripe,  Oldmixon, 
Eeeves’  Favorite  and  Late  Eed  Eareripe,  Stump  the  World,  Crawford’s 
Late,  AVard’s  Late  Free,  Smock  and  Heath  Cling. 

For  a yet  larger  list,  including  varieties  but  little  tried,  but  of  great 
promise,  as  well  as  varieties  ripening  together,  I would  name  the  follow- 
ing: Hale’s  Early,  Troth’s  Early,  Mountain  Eose,  and  Barnard’s  Early, 
Large  Early  York,  Crawford’s  Earl}^,  Yellow  Eareripe,  Moore’s  Favorite, 
and  Oldmixon  Free,  Magnium  Bonum,  and  Late  Admirable,  Late  Eare- 
ripe, Columbia,  and  Eeeve’s  Favorite,  Stump  the  World,  Crawford’s 
Late,  AA  aid’s  Late  Free,  Smock,  Heath  Cling,  Picquet’s  Late. 

AA"e  are  promised  from  Pulaski  county  a peach  earlier  than  any  yet 
mentioned,  ripening  in  advance  of  Hale’s  Early,  but  it  has  only  been 
fruited  one  year  (1872),  and  its  exact  merit  cannot  yet  be  determined. 

Premising  this  much  of  varieties  let  us  consider  the  growth  and 
training  of  the  peach  tree.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  budded  are  pre- 
ferable to  seedling  trees  in  the  orchard.  The  latter  are  not  necessarily 
any  hardier  than  budded  sorts.  Among  a large  number  of  seedlings  I 
find  none  hardier  in  bud  than  the  Hale’s  Early,  and  many  seem  as 
tender  as  the  Early  and  Late  Crawfords.  On  the  other  hand  the  mere 
advantage  of  uniformity  in  appearance,  quality  and  ripening  of  fruit, 
is  a great  deal  to  the  orchardist,  saying  nothing  of  the  superior  quality 
thereby  secured  and  made  certain. 

Peach  trees  should  be  budded  not  far  from  the  first  of  September, 
according  to  the  season  and  the  state  of  the  bark,  of  the  first  year  of 
their  growth,  from  the  stone.  At  the  end  of  the  second  season,  when 
the  stock  or  root  is  two  years  old  nearl3^,  and  the  bud  just  one,  the  plant 
is  at  the  best  age  for  transplanting.  It  is  preferable,  I think,  however, 
as  a rule,  to  plant  in  the  spring  rather  than  the  fall.  The  tree  should, 
when  transplanted,  be  jiruned  close  to  a single  stem  or  stick,  and  cut 
ofi  as  h]gh  up  the  stem  as  one  can  find  firm  wood  and  well  matured 
buds. 

The  site  chosen  for  plan'ting  the  orchard  should  be  as  free  from  aU 
frosts  as  may  be.  In  our  prairies  the  higher  mounds  and  eminences, 
along  the  rivers,  the  levels  on  the  brows  of  the  higher  bluffs,  and  about 
boiith  Pass  and  Makanda,  the  tops  of  the  higher  hills  are,  as  a rule, 
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the  best,  special  exposure  that  I have  observed  seems  better  than 
another ; but  warm  and  sheltered  southern  nooks  are  dangerous  to  the 
peach  as  well  as  other  tree  growth,  in  exciting  i:)remature  growth. 
Shelter  from  the  western  winds  as  we  go  northward,  and  the  more  and 
more  frequent  interspersion  of  evergreens,  will  probably  aid  the  northern 
planter  in  peach  growing. 

The  soil  for  the  peach  should  be,  above  all,  calcareous.  I cannot  com- 
mend sandy  soil,  as  many  do  j for  though  light  and  easily  worked,  it 
does  not  seem  to  secure  the  finest  fruit  nor  the  longest  life.  Our  black 
prairie  soils  are  not  congenial,  nor  the  stiff  clays  that  underlie  them. 
But  take  the  white . soils  of  our  JSTor them  and  Central  Illinois  prairie 
eminences  and  groves,  the  white  soil  that  covers  the  winter  wheat  re 
gion  of  Southern  Illinois,  and  above  all  the  loess  or  bluff  formation  that 
makes  a narrow  border  along  the  bluff’s  of  our  great  rivers,  and  we 
have  a soil  well  fitted  to  make  good  trees  and  good  fruit. 

This  soil,  before  planting  the  trees,  should  be  plowed  deeply.  If  it 
is  an  old  field  somewhat  worn,  I think  none  the  worse  of  it.  It  should 
be  deeply  plowed,  particularly  under  the  place  of  the  rows,  and 
planted  as  early  in  spring  as  the  soil  will  permit  after  pruning  the  stem 
as  before  directed  and  cutting  off  with  a clean  cut  any  broken  or  very  _ 
long  roots. 

The  different  varieties  are  most  conveniently  arranged  in  squares  of 
9,  16,  25,  36,  49,  64,  81  and  100,  or  more  trees,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  orchard,  each  square  including  a variety  and  placed  in  the  order  of 
succession  in  ripening.  This  is  more  convenient  in  giving  special  culti- 
vation that  some  varieties  need,  and  in  picking  and  packing  it  places 
all  the  trees  of  the  variety  that  is  gathering  under  the  eye  and  control 
of  the  owner  or  foreman,  and  requires  much  less  carrying  to  and  fro  of 
baskets  and  ladders. 

After  planting,  cultivation  of  the  field  in  corn  is  preferable  to  any 
other  management.  The  ground  should  be  so  laid  off  that  each  tree 
will  take  the  place  of  a hill  of  corn,  and  the  corn  should  be  well  tended. 
The  branchless  stem,  when  it  begins  to  put  forth  its  new  limbs,  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  a single  strong  shoot  from  near  the  top  of  the 
old  wood,  to  which  all  the  side  shoots  should  be  subordinated  by  pinch- 
ing j but  short  growths  should  be  permitted  along  the  trunk  to  keep  it 
in  a healthful  condition.  The  object  should  be  all  this  time  to  put  the 
tree  in  a pyramidal  form,  with  a single  stem  going  up  through  its  centre, 
from  which  the  various  side  branches  shall  put  forth.  The  second  year, 
the  same  cultivation  being  continued,  the  trunk  of  the  tree  should  be 
formed  by  pruning  off  in  late  winter  all  the  side  growths  up  to  the 
height  of  4 or  5 feet  above  the  ground,  after  which  the  trunk  should  be 
kept  smooth,  and  the  tree,  as  far  as  may  be,”  required  to  conform  to  the 
shape  of  head  above  indicated. 
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Tlie  pruning’  of  the  peach  tree  for  fruiting  is  a subject  upon  wliich  an 
essay  of  itself  might  easily  be  written.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  shortening  in  one-half  all  rank  and  all  projecting  growths 
during  the  second  and  third  year  in  the  orchard,  makes  a stronger, 
stockier  tree  in  coming  time.  Such  a process  followed  up,  however, 
would  till  the  tree  with  an  excess  of  small  wood  bearing  no  fruit  buds, 
or  weak  ones,  consecpiently  a thinning  out  process  must  begin,  and  the 
shortening  in  measurabl^^  cease  ; or,  if  continued,  it  must  be  as  Dr.  Hull 
has  demonstrated,  accomi)anied  by  root  limning. 

The  management  of  the  peach  tree  in  the  fruiting  season,  however, 
will  best  bring  out  the  best  method  to  x)rune  for  fruit.  Pre-supposing  a 
bountiful  promise  in  the  way  of  live  buds  at  the  end  of  winter,  and  that 
they  will  remain  with  us  until  the  blooming  season,  what  should  be  done 
with  well  conditioned  trees These  are  then  full  of  a great  surplus  of 
fruit  buds,  the  flowering. and  fruiting  of  which  will  either  tax  the 
strength  of  the  tree  heavily  or  result  in  imperfectly  swollen  and  rij>ened 
fruit.  To  get  rid  of  this  sur}:>lus  we  must  x^erform  a dis  budding  x)rocess 
of  some  kind  5 and  this,  in  the  case  of  the  x>each,  is  most  readily  effected 
by  a pruning  that  shortens  in  some  of  the  bearing  wood,  and  cuts  out 
entirely  the  rest  until  the  prox^er  cax^acity  of  the  tree-  for  fruit  bearing 
is  reached. 

Dr.  Hull,  of  Alton,  who  is  the  great  ax:>ostle  of  x)each  culture,  may  by 
some  be  thought  to  x^i^sh  this  tlieory  to  an  extreme.  Looking  into  his 
orchard  after  the  sx)ring  x^runing,  it  seems  almost  denuded  of  branches. 
Although  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  perhaps  5 feet  high,  the  surmount- 
ing head  is  kex^t  cut  down  so  that  its  highest  x^c>ints  may  be  x^retty 
readily  reached.  The  main  limbs  are  few  in  number  and  the  bearing 
shoots  few  and  far  between  ; some  cases  not  over  300  and  in 

no  case  over  500  of  these  twigs  will  be  left,  or  from  000  to  1,000  peaches 
on  a tree.  There  is  thus  but  few  fruit  and  few  leaves  left,  but  these  are 
of  unusual  vigor  and  size ; and  Dr.  HulPs  theory  is,  that  large  leaves 
are  essential  to  large  fruit. 

Here,  however,  a difficulty  arises  in  the  outset.  The  tree  has  now, 
perhax:)S,  no  more  vigor  than  will  ultimately  be  needed  to  x>erfect  the 
fruit  and  make  wood  growth  and  buds  for  the  coming  year.  But  the 
tree  above  and  below  ground  has  made  X)teparations  for  a different  and 
less  valuable  work — that  of  growing  wood — and  will  pf'tform  it  unless 
checked,  as  is  done  by  root  pruning,  and  restoring  the  balance  of  power 
that  has  been  destroyed  by  the  wholesale  cutting  away  of  the  brandies. 
We  thus  have  a stunted  tree,  whose  fruit  is  a little  in  the  condition  of 
that  upon  a ringed  branch  or  stem,  and  with  the  orchard  in  fine  tilth, 
and  a diligent  hunting  of  the  Curculio,  and  thinning  of  the  fruit.  Dr, 
Hull  has  produced  the  finest  fruit  grown  in  the  West. 
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I have  seen  verj^  fine  fruit  grown  by  adopting  a less  severe  course  of 
pruning  and  tbinning  and  applying  manure  to  stimulate  the  beavily 
laden  trees.  This  also  was  attended  with  very  good  results. 

DISEASES  AND  INSECTS. 

The  diseases  fatal  to  the  peach  tree  are  not  troublesome  in  Illinois.  I 
have  seen  the  dreaded  ^^^^ellows”  at  only  one  point  and  have  heard  of  it 
at  one  or  two  more,  but  I suspect  it  will  not  be  so  troublesome  in 
Southern  Illinois  as  in  I^ew  Jersey.  Its  fungoid  character  has  been 
pretty  well  proven  by  Prof.  Taylor,  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
J^"ashington,  but  the  cause  of  the  fungoid  growth  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
debility  caused  by  winter  cold  without  a sufficient  vigor  from  being 
planted  in  a rich  soil  to  OA^ercome  it.  At  any  rate  the  “yellows”  are  not 
found  in  glass  houses  nor  in  Southern  climates,  nor  in  the  moderate 
temperature  of  Europe.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  it  is  in 
China  and  the  extreme  climates  of  Eastern  Asia.  But  whilst  I would 
use  all  care  to  prevent  the  disease  from  getting  a foot-hold  in  any 
orchard,  and  would  recommend  the  ordinaiw  practice  of  destroying 
them  root  and  branch,  yet  I am  not  very  fearful  of  the  disease  becom- 
ing \ ery  common  in  Illinois. 

The  Peach  Tree  Borer  is  the  chief  insect  that  we  have  to  encounter  as 
an  enemy  of  the  peach  tree,  and  his  devastations  are  easily  prevented 
or  checked.  He  does  not  hke  to  attack  trees  under  clean  culture,  and  a 
biennial  examination  with  the  knife  is  sufficient  to  keep  out  all  invaders  5 
and  whilst  the  Borer  is  by  no  means  an  enemy  to  be  despised,  he  can 
undoubtedly  be  easily  kept  under  by  this,  and  indeed  by  many  other 
methods. 

The  arch  enemy  to  the  peach  grower,  is  the  Plum  Ourculio,  whose  ; 
devastations  in  some  seasons  almost  entirely  destroy  some  Amrieties 
and  damage  all  more  or  less.  Against  this  insect  no  entirelj’  effectual 
device  for  our  part  of  the  country  has  yet  been  discovered.  E.  Urranger 
and  Barry,  of  Eochester,  and  John  J.  Thomas,  of  Union  Springs,  XeAx 
ITork,  and  other  Northern  horticulturists,  appear  to  have  had  nearly 
perfect  success  in  protecting  their  plum  crop  by  means  of  the  “jaring 
and  catching”  process — placing  sheets  under  the  tree  and  striking  the 
tree  a sudden  blow,  which  causes  the  Curculio  to  droii  suddenly  in 
alarm  upon  the  sheets.  The  “Eansom  process”  of  placing  chips,  etc., 
close  about  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  a place  of  shelter  for  the  insect,  and 
examining  them  occasionally,  has  also  jiroved  of  some  value  in  Michi- 
gan and  elscAA  here.  In  Southern  Illinois,  however,  Avhere  the  heat  is 
greater  and  of  longer  duration,  some  difficulty  has  been  found  in  applA'- 
ing  these  remedies,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  evil  can  only  be  palhated, 
not  prevented,  in  most  seasons.  This,  however,  is  worth  trying  for,  and 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  increased  rapidly  the  last 
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few  years,  so  that  we  may  anticipate  still  more  rapid  advances  in  the 
methods  of  checking-  their  ravages.  f 

Among  these  I attach  considerahle  importance  to  the  new  improve- 
ment to  Dr.  Hull's  Cnrcnlio  catclier,  which  I saw  in  operation  in  duly 
ast,  though  I have  never  made  any  personal  test  of  it.  It  consists  of  a 
large  im^erted  umhrelia-like  frame,  covered  with  coarse  cotton.  In  the 
center  of  this  a man  stands,  sup])orting  the  inverted  umbrella  by  strax>s 
passed  over  his  shoulders.  Before  is  a broad  slit  in  the  umbrella, 
Avliicli  admits  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  he  walks  uj)  to  it,  and  which  can 
then  be  covered  with  a slip  of  cloth  attached  to  the  canvass  on  one  side 
and  tacked  to  a lath  on  the  other  edge,  so  as  to  be  handily  laid  over  or 
away  from  tlie  slit  when  desired.  The  whole  machine  does  not  weigh 
over  10  pounds,  and  in  clean  ground  with  trees  of  medium  or  high  heads, 
and  in  windless  weather,  can  be  worked  with  great  rapidity.  The 
operator  walks  up  to  the  tree,  covers  the  slit  in  the  canvass,  strikes  the 
tree  or  its  principal  limbs,  if  it  be  large,  two  or  three  smart  blows,  wheels 
half  round  the  tree  in  so  doing,  uncovers  the  slit  in  the  canvass,  backs 
out,  turns  half  round,  which  brings  the  slit  opposite  the  next  tree  in  the 
row,  walks  up  to  it  and  so  repeats  the  process.  Dr,  Hull  has  in  this 
way  gone  over  275  trees  an  hour,  or  between  4 and.  5 a minute,  where 
all  the  conditions  were  favorable,  and  I am  ready  to  say  that  here,  if 
anywhere,  ought  to  be  found  an  effectual  means  of  catching  the  Curcii- 
lio.  Another  year  this  instrument  will,  I hox^e,  have  a wider  test,  and 
prove  more  practicable  for  the  masses  of  fruit  growers  than  any  thing 
yet  devised. 
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DEPTH  OF  PLOWING,  PULVEEIZATION,  COMPACTION  AND 
STIERING  OF  THE  SOIL, 


CONSIDERED  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THEIR  EFFECT  ON  OERMINATION 
AND  GROWTH. 


By  T.  j\  BURRILL,  Urbana. 


Our  soil  culture  is  mostly  performed  as  a mere  art,  without  much 
thought  as  to  the  real  reasons  for  each  operation  in  all  its  variations. 
To  be  sure,  science  has  much  to  do  with  these  operations,  but  the  pro- 
blems are  at  best  complex,  and  many  of  the  factors  wholly  or  partially 
unknown.  The  teachings  of  science  have  been  but  partially  read,  a few 
only  of  the  fiiiidaraental  facts  have  been  considered,  and  drawing  hasty 
conclusions  scientific  men  have  made  mistakes  that  have  had  the  ten- 
dency to  destroy  whatever  confidence  the  practical  operators  have  had 
in  all  such  instractiom  In  vcliat  follows,  nothing  very  learned  is  at- 
tempted, and  very  little  is  advanced  that  has  not  the  support  of  practi- 
cal tests  and  careful  long-con tiimed  observation.  The  general  uses  of 
the  soil  are  first  considered,  as  it  is  impossible  to  intelligently  manage 
anything  without  the  fullest  coiiceptiou  of  what  that  thing  is  for,  and  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  separate  the  effect  of  mechanical  operations  from 
that  of  other  modes  of  soil  treatment.  In  the  first  ]iart  of  the  paper 
therefore  a wider  range  is  taken  than  that  indicated  by  the.lengthy  title 
above.  Indeed,  if  I succeed  in  putting  my  thoughts  properly  upon  pa- 
per, we  shall  see  that  these  other  means  of  treating  soil  may  often  take 
the  place  of  plowing,  harrowing  and  the  like,  and  very  often  to  mani- 
fest advantage.  It  was  stated  above  that  scientific  men  had  sometimes 
made  mistakes  upon  the  theory  of  soil  culture;  but  the  writer  firmly 
believes  a hundred  fold  more  mistakes  are  now  made  every  year  in  prac- 
tice, amounting  to  an  immense  tax  upon  the  toiling  thousands  of  our 
broad  aud  fertile  agricultural  plains.  Let  us,  if  possible,  reduce  this 
hardest  of  ail  taxes,  keeping  empty  many,  but  filling  no  one’s  treasury, 
by  using  all  the  knowledge,  scientific  and  experimental,  that  can  be 
obtained. 
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USES  OF  THE  SOIL  TO  PLANTS. 

1.  It  pGimits  the  entrance  of  the  roots  and  thus  holds  the  plants  in 
place. 

2.  It  absorbs  and  supplies  moisture. 

3.  It  absorbs  and  supplies  gases  from  the  atmosphere. 

4.  It  absorbs  and  equalizes  heat. 

5.  It  furnishes  food  from  its  own  elements. 

There  maj  be  other  uses  of  the  soil,  but  these  are  very  prominent 
ones,  witliout  any  one  of  which  our  cultivated  plants  never  reacli  ma-^ 
turity.  Failing  in  any  one,  they  fail  altogether.  So  far,  then,  as  these 
named  uses  go,  that  soil  is  tlie  best  naturally,  and  is  in  the  best  condi- 
tion by  art,  that  most  perfectly  accomplishes  in  the  aggregate  these 
ends.  Let  us  examine  each  in  detail : 

1.  The  roots  of  plants  always  grow  by  the  additions  of  cells  very 
near  the  tips.  These  cells,  like  all  other  young  vegetable  cells,  are  ex- 
ceedingly delicate,  and  remain  so  until  their  growth  is  fully  accomplished. 
Were  it  not  that  a number  of  hardened  cells,  probably  lifeless  at  the 
time,  covers  and  forms  the  point  of  the  extending  rootlets,  our  finest 
soils  could  not  be  penetrated  by  them.  As  it  is,  hard  lumps  impede  or 
entirely  prevent  their  progress,  and  this  is  quite  as  true  of  our  storm- 
defiant  forest  trees  as  of  the  germinating  grass,  the  advancing  rootlets 
are  alike  young  and  tender.  After  roots  are  hardened  and  toughened 
by  the  thickening  of  the  cell  walls,  not  one  atom  of  increase  of  length 
takes  place : hence  during  the  whole  courseof  growth  of  a plant  the  soil 
must  be  such  as  to  admit  these  fragile  rootlets.  If  fineness  of  particles 
is  more  important  to  the  germinating  plantlet,  it  is  because  its  root  tips 
are  fewer  and  not  because  they  are  weaker.  But  roots  are  as  effectually 
stopped  by  air  cavities  as  by  hard  lumps.  Ordinary  roots  can  no  more 
penetrate  dry  air  than  they  can  a block  of  granite,  neither  have  they 
the  power  of  running  around  and  so  escaping  the  blockade  of  the  for- 
mer, which  they  exhibit  in  the  latter  case.  Hence,  besides  being  fine, 
the  particles  of  soil  must  be  compact  and  deep  enough  to  keep  the 
^ vhole  continually  moist.  Boots  must  also  be  held  firmly  in  place,  for, 
if  after  throwing  out  their  thread-like  branches,  they  are  moved  in  the 
soil,  these  slender  fibres  are  broken  or  torn  from  their  place  to  be 
destroyed.  The  swaying  of  the  top  by  the  wind  or  the  weaving  and 
shaking  of  unskillful  iilanters,  tend  to  pull  the  rootlets  out,  to  be 
doubled  upon  themselves  when  the  main  root  presses  back  again.  It  is 
vitally  important  to  the  plant  that  the  top  is  held  erect  that  it  may 
spread  its  branches  and  unfold  its  leaves  to  catch  the  full  requirement 
of  sunlight  and  air,  but  it  is  equally  vital  that  the  roots  be  so  firmly 
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held  that  the  forces  above  shall  leave  them  perfectly  unmoved— a further 
reason  for  fineness,  compactness  and  depth. 

2.  Soils  vary  greatly  in  their  pov/ers  of  absorbing  and  holding  moist- 
ure. Sands  and  sandy  soils  permit  water  to  pass  rapidly  through  them 
and  they  absorb  little  from  the  air,  so  they  are  severely  affected  by 
drouth : while  clay  and  humus  soils  retain  large  quantities  of  water,  as 
such  and  as  vapor,  and  when  not  already  saturated  absorb  giee<lil5^  from 
the  air.  ITot  only  do  different  soils  thus  vary,  but  the  same  soil  varies 
according  to  its  condition.  Much  has  been  said  about  capillaiy  attrac- 
tion bringing  the  moisture  from  below,  and  there  is  doubtless  some  truth 
in  the  statements,  but  not  so  much  as  has  been  sometimes  imagined. 
Indeed  it  often  matters  little  whether  there  is  water  below  or  not,  ceitaiii 
soils  in  certain  conditions  are  almost  invariably  moist  enough  in  our  cli- 
mate for  plant  growth,  though  absolutely  deprived  of  water  from  belov  . 
The  effects  of  mulching  with  straw  and  so  forth  cannot  all  be  due  to  the 
mere  stopping  of  water  brought  from  below  by  capillary  attraction. 
Quite  the  reverse,  for  these  substances  used  as  mulch  would  act  the 
same  as  the  loose  soil  and  still  further  elevate-the  moisture  until,  reacli- 
ing  the  surface,  it  would  be  carried  off  by  the  winds.  Finely  pulverized 
soil  and  mulcbing  do  most  certainly  act  in  the  same  way,  but  it  is  rather 
from  absorbing  moisture  than  from  otherwise  obtaining  it.  In  our  dry- 
est  seasons,  if  we  expose  a pitcher  of  ice  water  to  the  air,  moisture  rap- 
idly condenses  upon  its  surface,  showing  us  the  abundance  always  at 
hand.  Now  such  loose  soils  and  mulched  surtaces  are  usually  much 
cooler  than  the  air,  and  doubtless  obtain  tfieir  moisture  to  a very  large 
degree  in  the  same  way— chemical  affinities  aid,  and  in  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  are  principal.  Eut  under  any  circumstances,  a soil  that  is  baked 
or  glazed  on  top  cannot  thus  enrich  itself  from  the  air. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  plants  received  their  food  through  their 
roots  in  solution  in  water,  taking,  sponge-like,  vvhatever  substances  were 
dissolved,  but  though  no  solid  substances  can  enter  the  plant  as  such, 
and  though  in  particular  cases  plants  do  take  coloring  matter,  etc.,  with 
water,  yet  it  is  easy  to  jirove  the  falsity  of  the  opinion  as  applied  to  the 
general  nutrition  of  plants.  In  truth,  few  plants  can  at  all  survive  with 
their  roots  immersed  in  water,  and  there  is  positive  evidence  that  even 
water  plants  do  not  admit  water  as  such  into  their  tissues.  If  they  did 
the  ash  of  these  plants  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  residue  after 
evaporating  a quantity  of  the  water,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
as  has  been  often  shown.  YvTiile  the  plants  contain  no  inorganic  mate- 
rials not  in  the  water,  they  have  not  all  of  them,  nor  these  in  the  same 
proportion : clearly  showing  these  ifiants,  like  others,  have  the  power  of 
selecting  their  food.  Immersed,  as  they  are,  in  water,  no  plant  tissues 
are  dryer;  we  must  look  to  the  rainless  plains  for  plants  filled  to  their 
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fullest  capacity  with  fluid.  If  we  think,  we  all  know  that  the  plants  in 
our  cultivated  flelds  do  not  obtain  their  mineral  food  from  a solution  in 
water,  for  the  fertile  soils  do  not  have  the  water  within  reach  of  the  roots. 
They  would  starve  to  death  if  so  dependent.  But  there  is  equally  posi- 
tive proof  from  another  source.  If  the  brown  liquid  of  the  barnyard  be 
passed  through  or  even  placed  in  contact  with  a quantity  of  fertile  soil, 
the  water  becomes  pure,  immediately  losing  the  elements  lield  in  solu- 
tion. So  it  is  found  that  when  any  of  the  elements  of  plant  food  usually 
obtained  from  the  soil  is  dissolved  in  water  and  ])assed  through  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  soil,  the  water  issues  without  the  substance  dissolved. 
The  soil  takes  greedily  from  the  water  instead  of  the  water  taking  from 
the  soil,  and  so  supplying  the  roots  of  plants.  The  roots,  by  a kind  of 
digestion,  take  the  elements  that  are  in  immediate  contact  with  them. 
Still  the  substances  must  be  capable  of  being  dissolved  perfectly  in  the 
fluids  of  the  plant,  as  not  even  the  minutest  solid  particles  can  penetrate 
the  cell  walls.  What  is  wanted  then  is  a continuous  supply  of  moisture 
in  the  form  of  vapor.  If  water  containing  the  elements  of  plant  food 
fall^  upon  the  soil,  passes  through  and  escai^es,  so  much  the  better,  but 
if  it  stagnates  upon  the  surface  or  within  reach  of  the  roots  it  is  inju- 
rious in  the  extreme.  Towards  accomplishing  these  results  art  can 
aid  in  three  ways,  and  in  only  three  ways,  so  far  as  principles  are 
concerned. 

^ First,  by  finely  pulverizing  the  surface  or  by  mulching,  so  as  to  absorb 
and  retain  vapor. 

Second,  bj-  adding  materials  which  are  in  themselves  absorbers,  as 
manures,  muck,  etc. 

Third,  by  drainage.  This  last  can  only  be  seen  to  be  an  aid  towards 
a constant  supply  of  moisture  in  its  required  form  by  a consideration  of 
something  like  the  foregoing.  The  fact,  however,  is  certain  that  uncler- 
drained  lands  withstand  drouth  much  better  than  those  not  so  treated. 
Surface  drainage  is  also  important. 

3.  Nine-tenths  of  the  substance  of  plants  is  derived  from  atmosphe- 
ric gases.  All  that  escapes  in  burning  is  from  this  source,  the  ashes 
alone  containing  the  portion  derived  from  the  elements  of  the  soil. 
Chief  among  the  gases  are  carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  the 
last  two  furnishing  the  same  element,  nitrogen,  and  the  former,  carbon  ; 
and  these,  with  the  elements  of  water,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  compose, 
in  many  cases,  as  high  as  98  per  cent,  of  the  whole  plants.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  proved  that  carbonic  acid  is  taken  both  by  the  leaves  and 
roots.  One  twenty-five  hundredth  part  of  the  whole  atmosphere  is  car- 
bonic acid,  being  constantly  about  the  same  5 for  the  breath  of  animals 
and  the  products  of  decay  and  combustion  just  equal  in  their  supply  the 
amount  yearly  used  by  the  vegetable  world.  This  gas  is  heavier  than 
—II 
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common  air,  so  that  when  formed  from  decay  of  organic  matters  in  the 
soil,  it  remains  in  the  pores,  and  in  such  confined  air  a far  greater  i)ro- 
portion  of  the  gas  is  found.  Plants  seem  to  thrive  better  as  this  pro- 
portion increases  until  one-half  of  the  whole  is  carbonic  acid,  hence  the 
advantage  of  an  artificial  increase  in  large  quantities.  It  was  formerly 
thought  that  plants  took  in  immediately  by  their  roots  the  soluble  sub- 
stances of  organic  manures ; but  this  was  based  upon  the  old  and  false 
notion  that  all  plant-food  was  obtained  in  water  solutions.  Doubtless 
the  only  use,  as  food  itself  to  plants,  of  carbonaceous  manures,  is  the 
supply  of  carbonic  acid  which  comes  from  their  decay,  and  providing 
all  else  is  favorable,  plants  may  obtain  enough  of  this  from  the  air.  But 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia  are  taken  only  by  the  roots.  At  any  rate  it  is 
well  known  that  they  are  thus  taken,  while  the  evidence  is  wanting  in 
regard  to  their  absorption  by  the  leaves.  Both  gases  are  formed  by  the 
decay  of  organic  substances  containing  nitrogen,  and  both  are  sponta- 
neously formed  in  other  ways.  Each  electric  spark  from  the  clouds 
forms  nitric  acid  from  the  free  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  air,  and,  as 
nitrates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  etc.,  are  often  formed  in  caves  and  in 
other  natural  and  artificial  beds,  from  the  free  nitrogen  so  abundant  in 
the  air : so  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  salts  are  formed  in  all 
fertile  soils  by  similar  means.  If  a mixture  of  common  air  and  vapor 
of  water  is  passed  through  heated  charcoal,  ammonia  is  rapidly  formed 
from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  water, 
(Johnson’s  Ag.  Chem.,  p.  158).  There  are  ways  by  which  the  same  gas 
is  formed  at  the  expense  of  air  only.  If,  therefore,  these  atmospheric 
bodies  constitute  such  an  immense  proportion  of  plant-food,  and  can  be 
had  in  abundance  from  the  air,  we  see  the  prime  necessity  of  preparing 
our  soils  with  special  reference  to  their  absorption.  Soil  culture  can 
never  be  performed  upon  any  other  rational  basis.  We  must  plow  and 
harrow  and  fertilize  with  95  per  cent,  more  reference  to  the  air  than  to 
the  earth.  If  the  still  prevalent  impression  had  been  true : that  man 
had  no  influence  over  these  atmospheric  bodies  j that  his  labors  in  culti- 
vation only  had  to  do  with  the  earthy  particles  of  xjlant-food;  that  his 
fertilizers  were  useful  in  so  far  only  as  they  were  dissolved  and  entered 
^ne  roots  with  water,  the  manipulations  of  the  soil,  now  so  extensively 
practiced,  would  never  have  been  known,  because  the  results  would 
have  been  too  meager.  Jethro  Tull,  with  his  mistaken  yet  useful  accom- 
plishments, would  never  have  been  fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a sup- 
posed magnificent  idea,  which  was  to  revolutionize  the  agriculture  of  the 
world.  Franklin  is  crowned  with  honor  for  bringing  electricity  from  the 
clouds  ; but  every  toiling  plowman,  too  often  bending  to  his  task  with 
only  down-cast  looks  and  thoughts,  calls  from  the  ocean  of  cloud  and 
au“  above  him  their  treasures  of  wealth,  that,  unrecognized  and  un- 
thanked, lavishly  bestows  luxuriance  upon  his  fields.  Fortunately,  the 
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conditions  of  the  soil  best  adapted  for  the  absorption  of  these  gases  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  absorption  of  moisture,  viz:  Pulverization  (or 
mulching),  the  addition  of  absorbing  manures,  here  by  preference  those 
containing  nitrogenous  matter,  and  the  removal  of  standing  water. 
Water  absorbs  1,000  times  its  bulk  of  ammonia,  so  that  the  rains  and 
dews  rapidly  take  it  from  the  atmosphere ; but,  as  previously  stated, 
fertile  soils  greedily  absorb  it  from  the  water.  Finely  pulverized  earth, 
filled  with  watery  vapor,  must  be  in  prime  condition  to  collect  immense 
amounts  of  ammonia.  As  pulverized  charcoal  possesses  the  same  pro- 
perty in  a large  degree,  doubtless  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  soils  also 
vastly  aids.  Clays  are  greedy  absorbers.  Some  mineral  manures  have 
similar  effects. 

4.  Heat. — Plants  thrive  only  within  certain  temperatures,  yet  differ 
greatly  as  to  the  heat  required.  Wheat  and  other  small  grains  gener- 
ally succeed  in  a lower  temperature  than  corn,  'while  many  garden  plants 
require  the  hottest  summer  wenther.  Besides  choosing  the  season  of 
the  year  adapted  to  each  crop  we  can  do  something  in  other  ways,  which 
come  within  the  limits  of  this  paper.  A dark-colored  soil  is  warmer 
than  a light  one,  a dry  than  a 'wet,  a finely  pulverized  surface  than  one 
compact  and  hard.  Soils  may  be  made  darker  by  adding  carbonaceous 
matter,  as  stable  manure,  muck,  green  crops,  etc.  Sometimes  simple 
exposure  and  drainage,  by  permitting  partial  decay,  will  have  the  same 
effect.  Surface  and  under-drainage  will  free  the  soil  from  standing 
water,  which,  if  allowed  to  evaporate,  consumes  an  immense  amount  of 
heat.  It  requires  as  much  heat  to  evaporate  one  gallon  of  water  as  it 
does  to  raise  five  gallons  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  ])oint.  Is  it  a 
wonder  that  wet  soils  are  cold  ? How  much  heat  must  be  saved  to  the 
plants  by  efficient  drainage ! When  the  surface  is  glazed  the  rays  of 
heat  are  reflected  and  lost  in  space  5 but  when  finely  broken  up  and 
deadened,  tie  particles  absorb  the  heat  and  the  confined  air  holds  it. 
Even  sl'ioiild  the  surface  be  such  as  to  absorb  the  heat,  if  the  particles 
im mediately  below  are  pressed  hard  together  or  filled  with  water,  the 
heat  will  be  quickly  lost  by  conduction.  Sand  rapidly  absorbs  heat  and 
as  rapidly  parts  with  it.  Sandy  soils,  of  dark  color,  are  usually  warm- 
est, because  they  are  finer  and  better  drained.  Here,  again,  it  appears 
that  pulverization,  the  addition  of  organic  manures  are  the  three  prin- 
cipal requisites,-  and  it  is  not  hazardous  to  state  that  the  labors  of  the 
soil  culturist  have  quite  as  much  reference  to  the  sun  as  to  the  earth, 
considered  only  in  the  direct  influence  of  its  particles.  Many,  in  free- 
ing themselves  from  a common  superstition,  boast  of  planting  in  the 
earth,  not  in  the  moon  ; but  the  coming  farmer  will  really  and  scienti- 
fically plow  and  plant — not  in  the  sun — but  with  reference  to  the  sun  as 
much  as  to  the  earth.  Something  can  also  be  done  in  winter  time  by 
way  of  protection  from  the  prolonged  frosts;  for  though  freezing  is  an 
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immense  aid  toward  pulverization,  the  soil  absolutely  gains  nothing 
when  locked  in  ice.  One  night’s  frost,  provided  it  penetrates  to  its  ac- 
customed depth,  is  as  good  as  a whole  ^vinter’s  freeze.  Several  freez- 
ings and  thawings  may  be  advantageous,  but  if,  by  any  means,  we  can 
keep  the  ground  open  for  longer  period  of  time  we  shaU  gveatly  assist  it 
towards  gathering  richness  for  the  demands  of  the  coming  year.  By 
covering  with  coarse  manure,  straw,  green  crops,  etc.,  the  heat  may  be 
retained  a considerable  length  of  time  to  great  advantage.  Even  snow 
contributes  to  this  effect,  and  has  been  recognized  as  the  ‘-poor  man’s 
manure,*’  not,  as  often  supposed,  by  its  bringing  fertilizing  materials, 
but  by  permitting  the  soil  to  gather  for  itself., 

5.  Earthy  dements  of  P?nnt-/ood.— Liebig’s  ‘^mineral  theory”  was 
very  popular  a few  years  ago,  but  enthusiasts  pushed  it  to  extremes 
never  dreamed  of  by  the  gveat  chief  of  agricultural  chemists.  These 
men,  believing  they  possessed  the  whole  secret  of  the  nutrition  of  plants, 
boldly  asserted  that  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  plants  immediately  gave 
the  clue  to  the  full  requirements  of  such  plants,  and  that  a further  chem- 
ical analysis  of  a soil  would  at  once  determine  its  fitness  or  unfitness 
for  the  gTOwth  of  the  given  plant,  and  the  direct  means  to  be  used  if 
necessary  for  its  improvement.  Seductive  but  delusive  infatuation! 
Did  science  fail  ? This  one-sided  reading  did.  To-day  the  practical, 
well-informed  farmer  would  trust  the  appearance  to  his  eye,  the  feeling 
to  his  foot,  in  his  judgment  of  a soil  and  its  requirements,  rather  than 
the  best  chemical  analysis  that  could  be  made — in  part,  a reaction  from 
the  too  sanguine  expectations  above.  It  is,  however,  surely  true,  that 
some  soil  elements  are  vitally  essential  to  plant- growth,  and  among 
them  must  be  counted  xJotash,  magnesia,  lime,  soda,  silica,  iron,  phos- 
phoric and  sulphuric  acid ; some  plants  requiring  this,  some  that,  and 
each  species,  differing  somewhat  in  its  proportions.  Still,  as  indicated 
above,  very  rarely  more,  mostly  less,  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
dried  substance  of  plants,  is  inorganic  or  earth  matter,  and  much  of  this 
is  always  left  in  the  soil,  in  the  roots,  etc.,  of  the  cultivated  plants.  In 
comparison  with  the  total  amount  of  soil  accessible  to  the  roots,  our 
heaviest  crops,  for  years  upon  years,  remove  very  little,  too  little  to  be 
estimated  by  any  ordinary  chemical  test.  These  elements  were  x^rima- 
rily  obtained  fmm  the  rocks  whose  disintegration  formed  the  soil,  and 
may  therefore  be  x)racticably  inexhaustible.  This  is  exceedingly  x^roba- 
ble  in  oim  own  drift”  and  loess”  soils,  for  the  materials  have  been 
so  thoroughly  x^idverized  and  mixed  through  and  through  in  the  manner 
of  their  dissemination  and  deposition,  that  it  would  hardly  be  x>ossible 
that  a given  portion  should  not  contain  all  the  elements  of  the  whole.  I 
confidently  beheve  that  many  of  our  fields  need  nothing  whatever  in 
this  direction,  and  that,  were  it  not  for  other  things,  the  labor  of  culti- 
vation might  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing.  Still,  the  useful  elements 
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may  be  too  coarse  or  too  insoluble,  and  tlms  need  preparation.  Silica 
(sand),  though  ever  so  Hue,  is  i)erfectly  insoluble  and  useless  to  plantsj 
but  combined  vith  alkalies  (potash,  etc.)  and  further  decomposed  by 
the  air  (carbonic  acid)  it  becojiies  quite  soluble  and  in  proi)er  condition 
for  the  jdarits.  Soil  cultivation  may  be  beneficial  therefore  in  this  direc- 
tion ; but  again,  the  same  operations  as  named  above  fill  the  require- 
ments— pulverization,  addition  of  carbonaceous  manures  and  drainage — 
for  without  the  first  and  third  the  air  cannot  reach  the  earthy  xiarticles 
to  aijcomplish  its  worlv^  and  the  second  furnishes  carbonic  acid,  the  real 
solvent  of  the  air.  We  cultivate  the  moisture,  the  air,  the  sun,  the 
earth,  by  precisely  the  same  operations.  As  the  dirt  rolls  and  crumbles 
in  the  furrow,  nature  is  touched  as  by  a wizard’s  wand,  and  obedient  to 
the  enchanter’s  call  all  hights  and  depths,  all  lengths  and  breadths  of  a 
universe  of  materials  and  forces  respond  ably  and  willingly  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  behests.  Thus  the  preparation  and  amelioration 
of  the  soil,  simj^ly  begun  by  art  and  man’s  device,  is  continued  by  a 
ceaseless  round  of  nature’s  wonder-working  i>owers. 

It  is  by  no  means  claimed  that  the  apparently  simple  operations,  sev- 
eral times  classified  above  under  three  general  heads,  are  all  that  can  be 
done  towards  beneficial  soil  culture,  for,  under  particular  circumstances, 
we  well  know  that  mineral  manures,  as  salt,  g;^q)sum,  lime,  etc.,  are 
sometimes  used  to  immense  advantage ; that  summer  fallowing  some- 
times pays that  rotation  of  crops  seems  important,  etc. } but  it  is 
claimed  that  these  three  principles  of  practice  are  fundamental  and  gen- 
eral, applicable  alike  to  all  soils  not  already  in  proper  condition  as 
touching  one  or  all  the  points,  and  that  there  are  no  others  thus  gener- 
ally important.  Fortunate  indeed  is  it 'for  us  that  a single  operation  is 
useful  in  so  many  directions,  and  that  so  few  really  essential  kinds  of 
practice  is  required*at  our  hands  ; for,  even  as  thus  wonderfully  facili- 
tated, the  efficient  management  of  any  soil  is  an  immense  problem  with 
some  of  the  factors,  either  wholly  or  partially  unknown.  With  our  best 
information  there  is  no  easy,  self-acting,  patentable  methods  of  agricul- 
ture. How  crude  must  be  the  work  as  too  commonly  performed ! How 
much  labor  there  must  be  annually  wasted,  or  even  worse,  positively  in- 
jurious ! How  slave-like  the  toil  when  performed  from  mere  routine, 
without  the  exercise  of  thought ! Look  up,  O,  plowman ! a world  of 
Avondrous  beauty  and  harmony,  of  nice  adjustments  and  finn  adaptations, 
awaits  and  entreats  thy  reasoning  powers  ! 

Having  examined  the  philosoxihy  of  soil  culture,  Ave  turn  now  to  notice 
the  practical  operation  of  the  portion  indicated  in  the  title.  The  appli- 
cation of  manures  and  drainage  will  not  be  considered  here. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to  extol  the  merits  of  deep  ploAving.  The 
agTicultural  literature  of  the  day  is  burdened  Avith  homilies  in  its  inter- 
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est.  Poor  Pichardos  maxim,  “plow  deep,”  etc.,  is  quoted  upon  every 
hand,  and  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  second  word.  ]^^ow,  some 
years  ago,  it  was  considered  very  necessary  that  corn  should  he  hilled 
up — a process  now  known  to  be  injurious  in  our  Illinois  cornfields. 
Celery  has  been  grown  at  immense  expense  in  trenches,  but  is  now  cul- 
tivated at  half  the  cost  on  flat  ground.  Florists  to  this  day  bother  and 
hinder  their  work  by  the  really  senseless  habit  of  putting  broken  pieces 
in  their  flower  pots,  and  then  further  cause  themselves  labor  and  injure 
their  jflants  by  keeping  them  upon  open  racks  instead  of  partially 
plunging  in  sand.  Architects,  in  Canada  and  other  cold  countries,  still 
impose  an  immense  tax  upon  the  people,  and  cheat  them  out  of  comfort 
and  health,  by  planning  the  high  stories  adapted  to  warmer  climates. 
Carpenters,  until  recently,  put  four  times  the  necessary  amount  of  tim- 
ber in  buildings — and  so  with  hundreds  of  notions  and  practices  which 
have  been  inherited,  or  which  migrate  from  place  to  place,  without  due 
thought  as  to  their  fitness  under  the  change  of  circumstances.  So  deep 
plowing,  from  being  exceedingly  beneficial  under  certain  conditions,  has 
taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  men  as  universally  profitable,  and  days 
and  weeks  of  rugged  toil  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  bare  custom  or 
opinion  of  the  day. 

The  writer  has  been  closely  watching  four  consecutive  crops  of  corn 
upon  land  not  plowed  at  all,  save  by  the  common  double-shovel  cultiva- 
tor. This  is  upon  prairie  land,  twenty  years  cultivated  with  ordinary 
field  crops.  It  has  never  been  manured.  On  each  side  are  pieces  an- 
nually plowed,  some  sub-soiled  to  great  depth,  some  trench  plowed.  All 
have  been  afterward  cultivated  alike,  and  during  the  four  years  the  un- 
plowed piece  has  produced  fully  - as  much  as  any  of  the  others,  with  a 
saving  of  say  two  dollars  per  acre.  In  the  same  field,  after  a crop  of 
oats  in  1870,  the  land  was  fall  plowed,  and  in  the  succeeding  spring  a 
portion  was  planted  to  corn  without  replowing,  while  another  portion 
was  carefully  replowed  and  planted.  The  season  proving  very  dry,  seed 
corn  was  slow  to  germinate,  but  the  former  came  first  and  kept  ahead 
during  the  season,  with  no  more  trouble  in  cultivation.  During  1872  I 
experimented  with  CA>rn  and  toma  toes  in  a similar  way  upon  other  ground, 
in  one  case  showing  the  same  as  the  above,  in  another,  upon  a heavier 
soil,  the  reverse. 

These  and  other  similar  experiments  prove,  or  help  to  prove,  just  this 
and  no  more : some  soils  do  not  need  deep  stirring ^ hut  may  he  injured  hy  it. 
On  the  contrary,  gardens  have  been  trenched  three  to  four  feet  deep, 
with  evident  advantage.  There  can  be  no  general  rule  in  this  respect, 
and  nothing  but  experiment  upon  the  particular  soil  will  positively  de- 
termine, though  much  may  be  done  by  way  of  estimate  from  appearance. 
Yet  in  these  experiments  we  need  a just  conception  of  the  effects  of  the 
processes  tried,  A boy  happening  to  have  his  coat  wrong  side  out,  sue- 
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ceeds  in  finding  the  secreted  s'sveetmeats  in  a dark  cellar,  and  attribut- 
ing his  success  to  his  peculiar  dress,  always  afterward  turns  his  coat 
when  upon  a similar  search,  and  imparting  his  secret  to  others  as  un- 
thinking as  himself,  it  becomes  a custom.  I wish  no  disrespect  to  my 
brother  laborers,  but  go  yonder  and  ask  that  young  man  whj^  he  turns 
over  the  soil,  and  why  he  taxes  his  team  tp  the  utmost,  by  plunging  his 
plow  beem  deep  in  the  clay.  “To  get  a better  crop.”  This  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  his  philosophy.  Ask  the  boy  why  he  turns  his  coat  in 
the  cellar.  “To  find  the  cake  basket.”  Without  connecting  reasons,  is 
not  one  as  wise  as  the  other  ? The  operations  may  be  quite  as  useful 
in  one  case  as  the  other.  Indeed,  this  bur;sing  of  the  upper  soil  may  be 
the  worst  thing  that  can  be  done,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
it  is  ever  well  to  really  invert  any  soil.  All  our  cultivated  plants  push 
their  roots  far  deeper  than  we  plow,  and,  upon  the  whole,  take  quite  as 
much  from  the  soil  six  inches  below  as  nearer  the  surface.  The  surface, 
therefore,  is  not  specially  robbed,  while  the  action  of  the  air  and  weather 
has  improved  its  condition.  It  is  the  cream  of  the  soil.  Why  bury  it, 
and  thus  deprive  the  germinating  plant  of  its  benefit?  Babes  need  the 
constant,  anxious  care  of  the  mother,  but  the  same  nursing  would  be 
quite  thrown  away  upon  a vigorous  adult  5 so  with  plants,  it  is  when 
young  that  they  need  most  help. 

It  is  found  that  plants  treated  with  nitrogenous  manures  when  planted, 
gain  much  more  nitrogen  over  those  not  so  treated  than  is  contained  in 
the  manure,  and  the  fact  is  accounted  for  only  by  considering  the  in- 
creased power  the  manure  gives  the  plants  to  help  themselves  from  the 
atmosphere.  Better  save  the  best  soils  for  the  young  plants.  K the 
furrow  slice  is  set  on  edge,  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  soil  will 
be  better  mixed  if  that  is  an  object.  If  the  object  is  to  turn  under  rub- 
bish, etc.,  the  inverting  process  may  be  well  enough.  When  the  soil  is 
too  hard  for  the  roots  to  penetrate,  too  compact  to  readily  absorb  mois- 
ture and  the  fertilizing  gases,  when  too  solid  to  hold  heat,  the  more  and 
deeper  we  plow  the  better,  till  these  obstacles  to  plant  growth  are  re- 
moved i but  when  already  loose  and  soft  enough  for  these  purposes,  as 
is  the  case  with  much  of  our  prairie  soil,  plowing  is  labor  thrown  away. 
Sometimes  the  roller  instead  is  required  to  compact  the  particles.  As 
to  fineness,  a most  desirable  property,  our  common  soils,  if  not  stirred 
or  tramped  when  wet,  are  yearly  put  in  condition  by  the  frost,  much 
better  than  can  be  done  by  art.  Labor  is  always  detrimental  when  ex- 
pended on  soil  too  wet  to  crumble  into  fine  particles.  If  crops  must  be 
planted  upon  such  soils,  by  aU  means  reduce  the  stirring  to  the  mini- 
mum. Xothing  can  ever  be  gained  by  pasting  the  earth  into  masses, 
that  upon  drying  become  as  useless  as  granite  rocks.  Better  turn  the 
horses  to  pasture  and  devote  your  time  to  semething  not  downright  de- 
structive. 
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Fall  plowing  gives  the  new  surface  some  chance  for  improvement,  and 
on  loose  soils  permits  the  particles  to  become  sufficiently  compacted  to 
best  accomplish  their  use.  On  all  lands  which  do  not  ‘him  together/^ 
and  so  form  a crust  more  impervious  than  the  surface  that  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  summer’s  sun,  fall  plowing  should  be  preferred,  and  usually 
the  earlier  the  better,  then,  if  plowed  at  all  in  the  spring,  just  deep 
enough  to  furnish  a good  seed  bed.  But  land  may  be  well  plowed,  and 
otherwise  prepared,  any  time  of  the  year,  and  by  rain  and  sun  be  so 
glazed  the  following  day  as  to  demand  stirring  even  more  than  it  did 
at  first.  The  surface  must  be  kept  pulverized,  and  such  operations  as 
finely  comminute  the  particles  of  the  upper  inch  or  two  of  soil  may  be 
pronounced  always  in  order.  Here  is  a task  that  cannot  be  overdone, 
and  if  the  object  is  effected  can  never  be  injurious  to  the  soil.  Every 
pains  should  be  taken  to  keep  a crust  from  forming,  and  if  formed,  the 
earliest  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  break  it  up.  Land  cannot  im- 
prove, nor  plants  thrive,  with  an  impervious  surface.  Summer  fallow 
may  be  worthless  from  want  of  attention  to  this  fact. 

Oufi  common  harrows  are  poor  imj)lements — some  new  kinds  are  bet- 
ter 5 but, ‘for  pulverizing  and  leveling,  the  simifie  plank  clod  crusher  is 
usually  sii]3erior  to  any  of  them.  Cultivator  teeth  and  shovel  plows 
render  good  service,  and  the  harrow  is  sometimes  very  useful  in  killing 
young  weeds.  This  surface  cultivation,  frecpient  and  thorough,  is  a 
thing  of  infinite  importance.  Depth  of  plowing  w ill  not  make  up  for  it. 
By  it  we  may  not  stir  the  earth  so  much,  but,  as  seen  above,  we  move 
the  universe  5 we  labor  for  the  95  per  cent,  not  found  in  particles  of  the 
soil. 


HISTOEY  OF  THE  SHOET-HOEYS  I:N^  ILLINOIS. 


By  JAMES  T.  DMTER,  Springfield 


It  lias  been  well  said  that  the  State  of  Illinois  was  the  paradise  of 
the  Hog*  and  the  Short-Horn  ; onr  immense  prairies  and  natural  pastures, 
unlimited  sni)plies  of  the  Indian  corn,  and  the  favorable  climate,  being 
especially  adapted  to  the  accumulation  of  those  large  masses  of  muscle 
and  fat  peculiar  to  those  animals,  when  placed  in  a condition  of  ci\ili- 
zation. 

The  present  essay  is  not  such  as  the  writer  would  like  to  present ; his 
hands  are  tied,  his  material  must  be  in  a measure  considerably  suppressed. 
That  called  for  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  a ‘‘history  of  the 
Short-Horns  in  Illinois,’^  the  word  “history’’  deprhdng  the  subject  of  a 
certain  freedom  of  discussion  that  would  be  inadmissable  in  a document 
prepared  as  a history,  or  a simple  statement  of  facts,  and  not  a critical 
dissertation  as  to  how  those  facts  were,  and  should  or  should  not  pro- 
duce certain  effects. 

In  England  the  Short-Horn  has  a history  peculiarly  English.  He  is 
at  the  present  day  the  representative  animal  of  the  well-to-do  and  pros- 
perous Englishmen — even  more  so  than  the  English  hunter  with  which 
he  follows  the  hounds  in  a fox  chase — requiring  a certain  line  of  breed- 
ing, feeding  and  care  to  build  up  his  costly  herds,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  outside  expense  to  keep  him  in  his  artificial  condition.  The 
stock,  no  doubt,  originated  in  some  part  of  England,  hundred  of  years 
back.  Within  a century  the  Collings  improved  the  native  Hurhams  by 
careful  crosses — the  best  cross  was  supposed  to  have  been  a white  col- 
ored bull,  imported  from  Holland.  “Booth  for  the  butcher,  and  Bates 
for  the  milk  pail,”  still  further  increased  their  reputation  and  valuable 
beef-making  qualities,  and  at  the  present  day  their  history  is  as  much 
interwoven  in  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  artificial  system  of 
English  agriculture,  as  is  the  history  of  the  Devons  and  the  Herefords, 
or  the  Berkshue,  Yorkshire,  Essex  or  Suffolk  breeds  of  swine,  or  any  of 
the  breeds  of  long  wooled  or  mutton  sheep. 

The  Short-Horns  of  Illinois  have  no  such  history.  After  a lapse  of 
nearly  half  a century,  and  wanting  but  a few  years  of  the  time  which  it 
—12 
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has  taken  the  English  breeders  to  bring  their  fancy  herds  up  to  their 
i:>resent  exalted  standard,  we  have  not  a single  herd  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  of  State  Fair  reputation,  that  is  native  bred,  the  prize  animals 
being  foreigners,  imported  especially  from  England,  Canada,  Kentucky 
or  Ohio,  or  bred  from  imi^ortations,  with  the  sole  and  only  design  of 
making  them  prize  takers  at  our  State  Fairs,  or  the  Fairs  held  at  St. 
Louis — the  improvement  of  the  general  stock  of  the  State,  or  the  origi- 
nation of  a breed  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  surroundings,  being  secon- 
dary, to  all  ax>pearances,  with  our  breeders. 

The  history  of  the  Short-Horn,  in  Illinois,  has  two  marked  and  dis- 
tinct records.  One  (not  easily  reached),  the  private  record,  such  as 
every  expert  breeder  usually  keeps;  the  other  the  public  record,  or 
those  found  in  the  history  of  the  exhibitions  in  this  State  or  at  St.  Louis, 
which  have  been  annually  held  for  twenty  years,  and  which  are  public 
property,  open  to  examination,  investigation  and  criticism,  like  the  acts 
of  all  i^ublic  bodies. 

The  honor  of  having  first  introduced  the  Short-Horns  into  the  State 
of  Illinois,  lies  between  the  immigrants  who  came  out  with  Birbeck 
about  the  year  1820,  and  settled  in  Edwards  county,  and  Captain  James 
K.  Brown,  of  Sangamon  county,  of  well  known  Short-Horn  fame.  At 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of ' Birbeck,  the  Erie  canal  was  not  then 
opened,  and  a journey  to  the  West  with  live  stock,  which  had  to  be 
driven,  was  an  undertaking  that  few  at  the  present  day  of  railroads  and 
rapid  traveling  can  realize  the  difiiculties  of.  The  time  occupied  in  such 
a journey  would  be  about  six  months.  Starting  from  Liverpool,  the 
average  length  of  the  voyage  would  be  one  month  and  a-half — and  land- 
ing at  Philadelphia,  the  popular  port  of  the  immigrant  of  that  day,  a 
drive  on  foot  through  Pennsylvania,  and  across  the  Alleghany  mountain 
brought  them  to  Pittsburg,  from  whence  they  dropped  slowly  down  the 
Ohio  river  in  boats,  floating  with  the  current  to  some  point  nearest  their 
final  destination  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  or  Illinois,  or  landing  at  Kew  York 
they  took  the  shortest  traveled  route  to  some  port  on  the  northern  lakes, 
shipped  on  a schooner  or  sailing  vessel  for  Detroit  or  Chicago,  and  drove 
through  the  wilderness  of  Michigan,  Indiana  or  Illinois  until  they  reached 
their  future  homes. 

Those  Birbeck  settlers  brought  with  them  many  superior  domestic 
animals,  including  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  even  dogs,  and  by 
occasionally  introducing  pure  bred  animals  and  crossing  with  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  importations,  have  managed,  without  running  into 
extremes,  and  unknown  to  fame,  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  Edwards  county 
to  a respectable  standard. 

Captain  James  K.  Brown  reached  his  home  in  Sangamon  county,  Illi- 
nois, in  the  year  1834,  driving  his  Short-Horns  from  his  “ Kentucky 
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borne, a journey  of  some  four  hundred  miles.  In  the  year  18 — , he  ex- 
hibited his  herd  at  a county  fair  held  at  Springfield,  and  made  sale  of  a 
yearling  bull  for  one  hundred  dollars.  Several  county  fairs  were  held 
at  Springfield  between  that  year  and  the  year  1853,  when  we  find  him 
an  exhibiter  at  the  Fair  held  at  Springfield  by  ^‘The  Illinois  State  Agri- 
cidtural  Society’’ — it  being  the  first  Fair  held  by  the  Society — and  his 
herds,  or  the  herds  of  Brown’s  Sons,  have  been  on  exhibition  at  every 
State  Fair  from  that  year  to  the  present  day. 

At  this  Fair  there  were  nine  exhibiter s,  six  of  whom  took  premiums — 
the  division  being  very  equal : 

H.  Jacoby Piatt  county 1 

G.  M.  Chambers Morgan  county 2 

Jas.  M.  Brown Sangamon  county 3 

Stephen  Dunlap Morgan  county 3 

J.  D.  Smith Sangamon  county 1 

J.  P.  Henderson Morgan  county 1 

A feature  of  this  Fair  was,  that  the  aged  bull  was  three  years  and 
over;  another  feature  was,  that  there  were  no  premiums  ofiered  on 
^‘herds’’  or  ^^sweepstakes.”  Only  two  of  the  herds,  owned  by  exhibiters 
at  this  Fair,  are  perpetuated  to  the  present  day,  and  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion at  any  of  our  fairs — one  is  Stephen  Dunlap’s,  the  other  is  Captain 
J Brown’s  Sons,  who  have  succeeded  their  father  as  Short-Horn 
breeders,  and  promise  to  keep  their  herds  up  to  the  highest  points  of 
excellence. 


Fair  of  1854. 


At  the  Fair  of  1854,  which  was  also  held  at  Springfield,  the  number 
of  premiums  awarded  was  twenty,  which  were  distributed  amongst  ten 
exhiters,  aU  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  the  Browns  and  Dunlaps, 
have  been  removed  by  death  or  have  abandoned  the  show  ring  : 

The  distribution  of  premiums  was  made  to  : 


G.  M.  Chambers 

Jas.  G.  Dunlap 

E.  Stevenson 

Col.  E.  H.  Didlake. 
E.  Eldred 

G.  W.  Olbert 

S.  Dunlap 

H.  W.  Edwards 

Jas.  H.  Brown 

Calif  <fe  Jacoby 

J.  P.  Henderson 


■ Jacksonville 

.Jacksonville 

■ Jacksonville 

■ Bloomington 

Carrollton 

■ Macoupin  county, 

• Jacksonville 

■ Springfield. ... 

.Sangamon 

.Piatt  county 

■Jacksonville 


■ 1 
■ 1 
■ 1 
.1 
.2 
■ 1 

■ 4 

■ 1 
.4 
3 
■ 1 


Total. 


20 


At  this  Fair  the  first  sweepstakes  premium  was  oJBfered  for  the  best 
herd  of  ^dhree  Cows  or  Heifers  under  three  years  old,”  which  was 
awarded  to  Col.  S.  Dunlap.  The  age  of  the  aged  bull  was  advanced 
from,  ‘^three”  to  ^Tour  years;”  and  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  ex- 
hibiters resided  in  the  six  counties  of  Sangamon,  Morgan,  Piatt, 
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McLean,  Greene  and  Macoupin,  showing  that  the  interest  in  Short- 
Horns  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  the  breeders  who  exhibited  at 
this  Fair  deserve  great  credit  for  moving  their  stock  such  distances  as 
some  of  them  had  to  drive,  and  then  carrying  off  premiums  from  ani- 
m als  fed  almost  within  sight  of  the  Fair  Grounds. 


Fair  of  1855. 

The  third  State  Fair  was  held  at  Chicago,  in  the  year  1855.  At  all 
State  fairs  held  at  different  points  in  the  State,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  many  exhibiters  residing  within  the  immediate  localitj^  of 
the  Fair  would  be  contestants ; this  was  the  case  at  Chicago.  The 
counties  represented  in  the  Short-Horn  rings,  not  already  found  at  the 
State  fairs,  numbered  six,  they  being  Cook,  DuPage,  Winnebago,  Scott, 
Champaign  and  Pike,  showing  an  increase  in  one  year  of  one  hundred 
per  cent,  in  the  names  of  the  counties  in  the  Short-Horn  territory.  Sev- 
eral regular  breeders  presented  their  animals  for  the  first  time  in  a fair 
ring. 

The  number  of  premiums  awarded  was  37,  which  were  divided 
amongst  sixteen  persons : 


E Stevenson Morgan 

Calif  & Jacoby Piatt 

Wm.  B.  Eg^ Cook 

Wrigbt  &.  WMtney DuPage 

Geo.  Barnett Cook 

W.  H.  Wilson Winnebago. 

S.  Dunlap Morgan 

Elon  Eldred Greene 

E.  B.  Hitt Scott 

Wm.  Herriott Cbampaign. 

Wm.  Boss Pike 

A.  G.  Carle Cbampaign. 

Jas.  X.  Brown Sangamon. . 

J.  D.  Smith Sangamon.. 

Stephen  Brown Sangamon . . 

John  P,  Henderson Morgan 


.2 

.3 

1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.7 

3 

.3 

,1 

.1 

3 

.6 

.2 

.1 

.1 


Total 37 

The  distribution  being  made  between  sixteen  exhibiters,  and  which 
was  made  by  counties,  as  follows : 

Sangamon  9,  Morgan  10,  Piatt  3,  Cook  2,  DuPage  1,  Winnebago  1, 
Greene  3,  Scott  3,  Champaign  4,  Pike  1. 

Discretionary  premiums  were  given  on  heifers,  and  in  the  sweepstakes 
ring,  for  the  first  time,  awards  were  made  on — 


TEN  CALVES. 

Eirst  premium  to 

Second  premium  to 


Capt.  J.  X,  Brown. 
S.  Dunlap. 


Eirst  premium  to. . 
Second  premium  to. 


THEEB  cows  AND  THREE  HEIFERS. 


S.  Dunlap. 

Capt.  J.X.  Brown. 
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A first,  second  and  tiiird  premiums  was  awarded  in  all  the  rings,  ex- 
cepting sweepstakes,  and  but  few  of  the  features  of  this  or  the  ])rece- 
ding  fairs  have  been  retained  to  tlie  present  day.  The  aAvarding  com- 
mittee spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  animals,  and  particularly  of 
the  younger  ones ; and  it  might  be  very  fairly  claimed,  from  the  number 
of  exhibitors  distributed  over  so  many  counties,  that  the  Short-Horn  in- 
terest had  taken  a permanent  foothold  in  at  least  the  central  and 
northern  counties  of  the  State,  and  that  the  infusion  of  the  Short-Horn 
blood  into  the  native  stock  of  the  State  woidd  be  an  accomplished  fact 
in  a very  few  years. 

Fair  of  1856. 

At  the  State  Fair  of  1856,  held  at  Alton,  “Thoroughbreds  of  all 
breeds’’  were  shown  in  the  same  rings.  Durhams  and  Devons  coming  in 
competition  for  the  same  premiums,  the  result  was  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  the  Short-Horns  received  nearly  all  the  awards,  and  discre- 
tionary premiums  were  given  to  the  Devons,  which  character  of  premi- 
ums added  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  the  animals,  and  might,  for  all 
beneficial  j)urposes,  ha\^e  been  withheld. 

There  were  36  premiums  awarded,  and  as  at  previous  fairs  there  were 
first,  second  and  third  premiums : 

The  successful  exhibiters  were : 


Joseph  Ryhnrn... 

G.  M.  Chambers.. 

Benj . Burt 

Elon  Eldred 

Ritters  & Pollock. 

Geo.  Xewman 

Benj.  Saunders 

A.  W.  Bridges 

J.  X.  Brown 

H.  M.  Cross 

Wm.  Heixiott 

A.  G.  Carle 

Jas.  M.  Hill 

J.  D.  Smith 

H.  Jacoby 

E.  Stevenson 


. Bloomington . . . 
.Jacksonville  . . 

-IJrhana 

•Carrollton 

.Jacksonville — 

.Knoxville 

-Rhodes’  Point 

-Carrollton 

.Berlin 

- Jersey  ville 

.Mahomet 

.TJrbana 

-Jersey  Prairie. 

-Berlin.. 

-Springfield 

.Jacksonville 


1 

.1 

3 

.2 

1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.8 

.1 

.1 

.4 

1 

.4 

.4 

.1 


Total 36 

This  statement,  as  far  as  the  Short-Horns  show,  cannot  be  relied  on,  it 
not  being  possible  to  distinguish  the  jiremiums  awarded  to  Short-Horns 
from  those  awarded  to  Devons. 


IN  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Eor  best  Bull  and  five  Cows : 

Eirst  premium  to , Capt.  Jas.  X.  Brown. 

Second  premium  to H.  Jacoby. 

Eor  best  ten  Calves,  male  and  female : 

Eirst  premium  to Capt.  Jas.  X.  Brown. 

Second  premium  to A.  G.  Carle. 
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At  this  Fair  there  was  a complete  ring  of  natives  and  crosses,  ^‘fe- 
male animals,”  with  first,  second  and  third  premiums,  and  for  ten  best 
calves,  which  was  fully  represented. 

The  year  1857  is  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  Short-Horns,  by 
the  organization  of  a joint  stock  company  for  the  purpose  of  importing 
stock  from  Europe,  the  title  of  which  was  the  “Illinois  Stock  Importing 
Association,”  with  a paid  in  capital  of  $25,000.  Captain  James  K 
Brown,  Dr.  H.  0.  Johns  and  H.  Jacoby  were  appointed  agents  to  visit 
Europe  and  purchase  stock. 

They  returned  with  Short-Horns,  Horses,  Cotswolds  and  South  Down 
Sheep,  and  Berkshire,  Irish,  Cumberland  and  Yorkshire  Swine,  and  on 
the  27th  of  August  held  a sale  by  auction  of  the  whole  importation, 
when  the  Short-Horns  were  sold  to  the  following  persons,  and  for  the 
prices  annexed: 


cows  AND  HEIFERS. 


Bell,  5 years  old 

. J.  Ogle 

Caroline,  4 years  old 

.J.  M.  Hill 

Stella,  4 years  old 

..M.  Bowman 

St.  Clair. 

Lady  Harriet,  3 years  old 

.Jas.  Jacoby 

Casandra,  3 years  old 

..H.  Ousley 

Western  Lady,  2 years  old 

. -J.  X.  Brown 

Empress  Eugenie,  2 years  old . 

. J.  Ogle 

Pomegranate,  2 years  old 

,.T.  Simpkins 

Lilly,  2 years  old 

-G.  Barnett 

Will .... 

Constance,  3 years  old 

-G.  Barnett 

Will 

Empress,  2 years  old 

.J.  Jacoby 

Bachel  2d,  2 years  old 

. J.  X.  Brown  

Mint,  1 year  old 

Adelaid,  1 year  old 

. K.  Morrison 

Emerald,  1 year  old 

. J.  C.  Bone 

Perfection,  1 year  old 

. -E.  B.  Hitt 

Coquette,  1 year  old 

. .G.  Barnett 

Will 

Fannie,  1 year  old 

..Speers  & Co 

Coronation,  1 year  old 

. .J.  A.  Pickett 

Violet,  1 year  oldj 

, . J.  W.  Judy 

$750 
500 
925 
1,  300 
675 
1,  325 
675 
975 
550 
700 
1,  725 
3,  025 
800 
825 
2, 125 
900 
550 
1,050 
500 
700 


BULLS. 

Defender,  3 years  old J.  JH.  Thomas Champaign 

King  Alfred,  2 5 ears  old J.  Jacoby Sangamon.. 

Admiral,  2 years  old S.  Dunlap Morgan. ... 

Master  Lounds,  2 years  old J.  H.  Speers Menard 

Argus,  2 years  old B.  Saunders Jersey 

Doubloon,  1 year  old W.  lies Sangamon.. 

Goldfinder,  1 year  old J.  W.  Judy... Menard.... 


.$2,  500 
1,300 
2,500 
. 725 

. 2,058 
. 1,075 
. 725 


The  whole  lot  being  divided  amongst  nineteen  persons,  the  most  of 
whom  purchased  with  the  intention  of  improving  their  herds  or  com- 
mencing the  business  of  regular  breeders.  At  the  succeeding  State 
Fairs  many  of  those  animals,  and  their  descendants  to  the  present  day, 
have  won  a multitude  of  premiums  in  aU  the  rings,  but  the  whole  of 
them  will  disappear  in  a few  years  from  the  public  arena,  and  give  place 
to  animals  of  later  importations  and  more  fashionable  blood. 
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Altliougli  the  animals  were  in  wretched  condition,  after  a tempestu- 
ous Yoj^age  and  long  journey,  Defender  ” and  Emi^ress  ” were  placed 
on  exhibition  at  the  State  Fair  of  1857,  held  at  Peoria,  both  of  them 
being  awarded  premiums. 

There  \rere  35  awards  at  this  Fair,  with  1st,  2d  and  3d  i)remiums, 
which  were  divided  amongst — 


Kennedy  & Doyle. 
Pollock  ifc  Kitter. . 

E.  B.  Hitt 

A.  G.  Carle 

S.  Dunlap 

James  Strawn 

Jas.  K.  Brown 

C.  C.  Wright 

J.  P.  Henderson... 

J.  M.  Hill 

Calif  <fc  Jacoby — 


.Bloomington 

.Jacksonville 

.Winchester 

.Urhana 

.Jacksonville 

■ Jacksonville 

-Berlin 

.Knoxville 

.Morgan  county, 
.Cass  county 

■ Springfield 


1 

3 

3 

1 

6 

1 

9 

1 

2 

3 

5 


Total. 


.35  • 


SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  Bull  and  five  Cows  or  Heifers  one  year  old  or  upward,  from  one  county  : 

First  premium  to, Jas.  K.  Brown. 

Second  premium  to Calif  & Jacoby. 

Best  Bull  and  Cow  from  any  one  county : 

First  premium  to Jas.  K.  Brown  . 

Best  five  head  of  Calves,  male  and  female,  under  one  year  old,  and  from  one  county  : 

First  premium  to Jas.  K.  Brown. 

Second  premium  to S.  Dunlap. 

At  this  Fair,  as  at  the  Fair  of  1856,  there  was  a complete  ring  of  ^ ^na- 
tives and  crosses,’^  twelve  premiums  being  awarded,  and.  also  a ring  of 
ten  calves,  “ natives  and  crosses.^^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  an  important  change  was  made  in  the 
sweepstakes  on  calves,  the  Fair  of  1856  requiring  ten,  and  that  of 
1857  only  five.  Whether  this  change  has  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
the  stock  throughout  the  State  is  a problem  that  facts  alone  could  solve; 
but  that  it  was  an  unwise  movement  is  a question  that  admits  of  but 
little  discussion. 


Fair  of  1858. 

The  Fair  of  1858  was  held  at  Centralia,  in  the  south  part  of  the  State. 
The  impression  was,  that  by  holding  this  Fair  at  that  point,  parties  resi- 
dent in  the  southern  counties  would  be  induced  to  purchase  some  of  the 
improved  animals  of  all  kinds  which  would  be  placed  on  exhibition. 
But  those  anticipations  were  not  fully  realized  as  to  the  Short-Horns, 
and  up  to  the  present  day  the  old  native  stock  of  Illinois  reigns  almost 
undisturbed  in  that  iiart  of  the  State,  except  as  will  be  noted  hereafter. 
First,  second,  and  third  premiums  were  awarded  at  this  Fair.  There 
were  thirty-six  awards  made,  which  were  distributed  to  sixteen  exhibit- 
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ers,  tlie  first  foreign  exhibiters  seen  on  our  State  Fair  Ground  showing 
in  several  rings — 


E,.  G.  Corwin 

A.  a.  Carle 

Wm.  M.  Laeher. . 

J.  D.  Smith. 

Wm.  P.  AVithers, 

J.  X.  Brown 

J.  B.  Turner 

W.  A.  Eades 

0.  B.  Xicholls.... 
Jeremiah  Turpin. 
J.  P.  Henderson. 

J.  M.  Hill 

S.  Dunlap 

E.  Calif 

E.  Stevenson 

W.  E.  Combs 


• Ohio 

-Urbana 

-Bloomington. 

-Berlin 

-Bloomington. 

-Berlin 

-Mattoon 

-St.  Louis 

-Carlyle 

.Carrollton..-. . 

. Jachsonville. 
.Cass  county. 
-Jacksonville. 
-Piatt  county. 
•Jacksonville. 

• Mahomet 


1 

6 

1 

4 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 


Total. 


SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  Bull  and  five  Cows  or  Heifers  one  year  old  and  upwards,  from  any  one  county  : 

Eirst  premium  to Mas.  X.  Brown. 

Second  premium  to S.  Dunlap. 

Best  five  head  of  Calves,  male  and  female,  under  one  year  old,  from  any  one  county  : 

Eirst  premium  to J.  D.  Smith. 

Second  premium  to A.  G.  Carle. 

Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age : 

Eirst  premium  to  (“Tulip,”) Jas.  X.  Brown. 

Best  Bull  of  any  age  : 

Eirst  premium  to  (“Defender”) A.  G.  Carle. 

There  was  a large  sprinkling  of  ^ Illinois  Importing  Stock  Company^s’^ 
animals  exhibited  at  this  Fair.  Although  it  was  regarded  as  a failure 
in  many  respects,  the  number  of  exhibiters  of  Short-Horns  from  dis- 
tant points  in  this  State,  from  Ohio  and  St.  Louis,  shows  that  this  was 
the  most  beneficial  Fair  in  this  respect  ever  held  by  the  Society.  There 
have  been  larger  exhibitions  at  subsequent  fairs,  but  the  herds  were  in 
the  hands  of  fewer  breeders,  and  for  that  potent  reason  less  calculated 
to  benefit  the  masses  of  our  farmers  than  the  larger  number  of  breeders 
would  certainly  be,  from  being  more  extensively  distributed  geographi- 
cally. 

Fair  of  1859. 

The  Illinois  State  Fair  of  1859  was  held  at  Freeport  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  State,  and  it  may  be  considered  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Short  Horn  interest  in  this  State,  the  introduction  and  dis- 
tribution of  so  many  superior  animals  by  the  sale  of  the  Illinois  Stock 
Importing  Company,  inducing  many  persons  to  become  professional 
breeders  that  probably  would  never  have  engaged  in  the  business  if  it 
had  not  been  for  this  importation.  Several  Illinois  breeders,  never 
found  at  any  former  Fair,  exhibited  at  this  one,  and  some  of  them  at  the 
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present  claj',  and  since  then  have  handled  herds  of  a world-wide  repu- 
tation. 

The  names  of  the  animals  placed  on  exhibition  are  not  reported  for 
this  year,  but  at  least  one- half  of  the  animals,  male  and  female,  sold 
by  the  Importing  Company  were  oi^  the  grounds,  and  the  contest  lay 
between  imported  cattle.  But  notwithstanding  this  array  of  fine  im- 
ported animals  by  Illinois  breeders,  the  first  premium  on  four-year-old 
Bulls  was  awarded  to  a breeder  from  Yienna  Eoads,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  Y.  M.  Chamberlin.  But  whether  the  animal  was  imported  from 
England,  or  bred  in  Ohio,  it  is  certain  he  must  have  been  a superior 
beast  to  carry  off  the  blue  ribbon  from  King  Alfred,’’  who  was  nn- 


donbtedly  on  the  grounds  and  shown  in  the  same  ring. 

First,  second  and  third  premiums  were  still  continued  at  this  fair, 
and  there  were  thirty -four  premiums  awarded,  which  were  distributed 
amongst  fourteen  exhibiters,  one  of  whom  was  from  Ohio,  and  one  from 
YTsconsin.  The  name  of  the  successful  parties  are — 

X.  M.  Chamberlin Ohio  i 

Kobert  Pollock 

Jas.  X.  Brown 

1 A 

J.  B.  Turner 

1 

J.  C.  Bone 

c 

Chauncy  Cochran 

1 

A.  G.  Carle 

o 

M.  W.  Turner 

1 

Jas.  n.  Smith 

1 

P.  M.  Perkins 

J.  W.  Goodwin 

1 

S.  Dunlap 

f: 

J.  H.  Spears 

1 

J.  W.  HiU 

1 

The  sweepstakes  premiums  were  awarded  to — 

Best  Bull  and  five  Cows  or  Heifers  : 

First  premium  to 

T -vr  x> 

Second  premium  to . . 

1 \ T|  "1  o /Ct  lAj-vl  "1  /-V  "1  ^ 

Best  five  Calves  from  one-county  : 

X/Uliid^p  OC  X OllOCK- 

First  premium  to 

Second  premium  to . 

Best  Bull  of  any  age  : 

First  premium  to 

T XT  T> 

Best  Cow  of  any  age  : 

First  premium  to 

Faih  of  1860. 

The  Fair  of  1860  was  held  at  Jacksonville.  The  record  of  this  Fair 
gives  the  names  of  all  the  exhibit ers,  the  number  of  entries,  and  the 
names  of  all  the  animals  placed  on  exhibition,  it  being  the  only  (com- 
plete docmnent  in  the  shajie  of  a record  that  can  be  found  in  print  at 
this  time  which  has  any  bearing  on  this  subject.  The  number  of  entries 
were — 

—13 


1 
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Bulls  4 years  old 

“ 3 “ “ 

“ 2 “ “ 

“ 1 “ “ 

Bull  Calves 

Cows  4 years  old..., 

“ 3 “ “ 

Heifers  2 years  old 

“ 1 “ “ 

Heifer  Calves 

Total 


Bull  and  fiye  Cows 

Five  head  of  Calves 

Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age. 

Bull  of  any  age 

Total  entries 

The  names  of  the  successful  exhihiters  are — 

Jas.  H.  Brown Ulinois 

Thomas  Simpkins “ 

Daniel  Parks “ 

"William  Marshall “ 

E.  B.  Hitt “ 

James  Buckles * 

J.  M.  Hill - “ 

Ralph  Anderson “ 

J.  W.  Goodwin “ 

J.  H.  Spears “ 

J.  D.  Smith “ 

J.  C.  Bone “ 

E.  L.  Gillham “ 

James  Purkapile “ 

Miles  Holliday * ‘ 

R.  Pollock “ 

Levi  Guild Wisconsin 

Total  awards - 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


A 


12 

6 

6 

11 

17 

26 

5 

8 

16 

20 

.127 


8 
7 
29 
. 5 

,176 


3 
1 
1 
5 
1 

1 

2 

4 
4 
7 
1 
1 
1 

. 4 
1 

.48 


SWEEPSTAKES. 

Bull  and  five  Cows  or  Heifers  one  year  old  or  upwards,  from  any  one  county  : 

First  premium  to 

Second  premium  to 


.Jas.  X.  Brown. 
-Bone  & Smith. 


Best  five  head  of  Calves,  male  and  female,  under  one  year 

First  premium  to 

Second  premium  to 


old,  from  any  one  county  ; 

Jas.  X.  Brown. 

J.  D.  Smith. 


Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age  : 

First  premium  to Brown. 

Best  Bull  of  any  age  : 

First  premium  to Thos.  Simpkin. 

Best  herd  of  not  less  than  five  animals,  bred  and  owned  hy  any  one  individual : 

First  premium  to D.  Smith. 

Second  premium  to E.  B.  Hitt. 

“ One  of  the  auimals  presented  iu  the  herd  of  Jas.  K.  Browu,  ‘Tulip, 
was,  by  vote  of  a majority  of  the  Board  present,  ruled  out  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  not  bred  by  Mr.  Brown,  he  having  purchased  the  dam 
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when  in  calf  with  Tulip,  and  she  (Tulip)  having  been  dropped  on  his 
farm.” 

At  this  Fair  the  number  of  exhibitors  was  by  far  the  largest  ever  be- 
fore collected  together  in  the  State,  the  successful  ones  numbering  17, 
and  the  unsuccessful  ones  bringing  the  whole  number  up  to  35.  There 
was  only  one  exhibiter  from  abroad,  showing  a 4-year  old  bull,  from 
Wisconsin.  The  Illinois  breeders  had  it  all  to  themselves— no  doubt 
the  superior  character  of  their  herds  deterring  the  breeders  in  other 
States  from  our  fair  rmgs. 

Fair  of  1861. 

The  Fair  of  1861  was  held  at  Chicago.  The  term  Short- Horn,” 

which  had  not  been  used  officially  since  the  year  18 — , was  again  re- 
stored, and  the  third  premium,  wliich  had  been  given  in  all  the  rings  of 
Short-Horns  up  to  this  Fair,  was  dropped,  and  from  that  year  to  the 
present  time  there  has  been  only  a first  and  second  jiremium  awarded 
in  all  classes,  excepting  some  trifling  items  in  Class  K.  This  was  also 
the  first  Fair,  in  the  report  of  which  the  names  of  the  awarding  com- 
mittees are  published. 

SHORT-HORNS. 


Bulls,  4 years  old 12 

“ 3 “ 8 

“ 2 ‘ y 

• “ 1 “ 7 

Bull  Calves 9 

Cows,  4 years  old  .* 15 

“3  “ r. 7 

Heifers,  2 years  old 11 

“ 1 “ 11 

“ Calves 10 

99 

Five  head  of  calves % 6 

Bull  and  five  cows 8 

Cow  or  Heifer 5 

Biill 24 

— 43 

142 

Hei’d  of  five  animals 7 

Entries 149 


Making,  in  all,  99  distinct  entries  of  single  animals  and  calves,  and 
50  entries  in  herds  and  sweepstakes. 

This  was  the  first  Fair  at  which  herds  of  5 animals  were  exhibited  in  a 
ring  for  themselves,  the  conditions  of  late  years  being  considerably 
changed. 

The  names  of  the  successful  exhibiters  were  : 

James  X.  Brown Hlinois 10 

W.  R.  Combs Illinois 1 

Jas.  M.  Hill Hlinois >. 3 

Jesse  Cloyd Illinois 1 

■J.H.  Spears Hlinois 5 
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H.  &.W.  Sisson Illinois. 

J.  C.  Bone lUinois. 

Jas.  Mitchell Illinois. 

E.  L.  Gillham Illinois. 

W.  P.  Withers Elinois. 

Total 


1 

4 

1 

. 1 
. 1 

.28 


SWEEPSTAKES, 

BnU  and  5 Cows,  one  year  old  and  upwards,  from  one  county : 

First  premium  to Jas.  N.  Brown. 

Second  premium  to Jas.  M.  Hill. 

Five  head  of  Calves,  under  one  year  old,  from  one  county  ; 

First  premium  to Jas.  N.  Brown. 

Second  premium  to John  C.  Bone. 

Cow  or  Heifer, of  any  age : 

First  premium  to i J.  C.  Bone. 


Bull  of  any  age : 

First  premium  to Jas.  FT.  Brown. 

Herd  of  not  less  than  5 animals  dropped  and  reared  in  this  State,  and  owned  by  one  individual : 

First  premium  to James  Mitchell. 

Second  premium  to J.  C.  Bone. 

The  cash  premiums  paid  were  very  liberal,  three  and  four  year  old 
first  premiums  being  $50  on  bulls  and  cows,  and  the  imported  King 
Alfred  and  Emerald  took  gold  medals  on  sweepstakes. 

At  this  fair  separate  rings  were  made  for  Herefords,  Ayrshires  and 
Alderney s.  Thos.  Ashton,  of  Elyria,  O.,  presented  a herd  of  Alderneys, 
• to  which  the  committee  awarded  an  honorary  premium. 

In  natives  and  crosses  full  rings  were  exhibited,  and  the  most  of  tlie 
premiums  taken  by  the  regular  Short-Horn  breeders. 

There  was  no  State  Fair  held  in  1862. 


Fate,  of  1863. 

The  State  Fair  of  1863  was  held  at  Decatur.  At  this  Fair  the  pre- 
miums were  very  much  reduced  j in  fact,  where  $50  was  paid  in  the 
year  1861,  only  $20  was  paid  in  1863,  and  an  immense  reduction  was 
made  in  the  whole  hst.  Captain  Jas.  K Brown,  J.  C.  Bone,  J.  M.  Hill, 
J.  H.  Spears  and  J.  Gr.  Taylor  were  the  principal  exhibiters  5 and  from 
this  fair  we  may  date  the  increasing  superiority  of  the  animals  shown 
by  a few  breeders  and  importers,  and  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  number 
of  exhibiters. 

The  number  of  entries  made  were : 

BuUs 4 years  old. 

“ 3 “ “ 

t ( 2 ‘ * 

1 “ 
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SWEErSTAKES. 

Best  Bull  and  five  Cows  oi'  Heifers,  one  year  old  : 

Hirst  premium  to J.  H.  Brown. 

Second  premium  to J.  C.  Bone. 

Five  head  of  Calves,  male  and  female,  under  one  year  old,  and  from  one  county  : 

First  premium  to J.  H.  Brown. 

Second  premium  to J.  M.  Hill. 

Cows  or  Heifers  of  any  age : 

First  premhim  to J.  M.'Hill. 

Bulls  of  any  age : 

First  premium  to J.  C.  Bone. 

Herds  of  not  less  than  5 animals  dropped  and  reared  in  this  State,  and  owned  by  one  individual: 

First  premixim  to J.  C.  Bone. 

Second  premium  to J.  N.  Brown. 

The  names  of  those  who  took  the  28  premiums,  and  the  number  each 
person  took,  are  as  follows  : 

Isaac  Camp Hlinois 1 

J.  C.  Bone Illinois 6 

Jesse  Stephens Hlinois * 1 

J.  M.  Hill Illinois g 

A.  Eyman Illinois 1 

Jas.  H.  Brown Hlinois ^ B 

J.  G-.  Taylor Hlinois 1 

J.  H.  Spears Hlinois 1 


Fair  of  1864. 


The  Fair  of  1864  was  also  held  at  Decatur.  At  this  Fair  J.  H.  Pick- 
rell,  of  Harristown,  made  his  first  appearance  in  a State  Fair  ring,  car- 
rying ofi‘  several  premiums  in  single  animals  and  in  sweepstakes.  The 
Sadowskys  also  appear  here  for  the  first  time. 

The  number  of  entries  made  were : 


Bulls 


Cows 


Heifers 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


-4  years  old. 

.3  “ “ 

.2  “ 

1 .. 

.4  ' ‘ ‘ ‘ 

,3  “ “ 

.2  “ 

1 << 


Bull  and  5 Cows  or  Heifers,  one  year  old  or  upwards,  from  one  county : 

First  premium  to Brown. 

Second  premium  to J.  M Hill 

Five  head  of  Calves,  male  and  female,  under  one  year  old,  and  from  one  county : 

First  premium  to j ^ 

Second  premium  to 2.  Pickrell. 

Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age : 

First  premium  to Brown. 

Best  Bull  of  any  age : 

First  premium  to Jas.  H.  Brown. 

Herd  of  not  less  than  one  Bull  and  five  females,  dropped  and  reared  in  this  State,  and  owned  by  one 
individual : 

First  premium  to j;,  pickrell. 
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Tlie  names  of  those  who  took  the  28  premiums,  and  the  number  each 
person  took,  are  as  follows : 


Samuel  Seeveri Uliiiois. 

J.  H.  Pickrell niinois. 

J.  M.  Hill niinois. 

A.  Eyman Hlinois. 

Wm.  Sadowsky Illinois. 

H.  Sadowsky Illinois. 

J.  H.  Brown Illinois. 

W.  H.  Beverly Illinois. 

J.  B.  Bybnrn Illinois. 


1 

5 

9 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 


Total 


.27 


Fair  of  1865. 

The  Fair  of  1865  was  held  at  Chicago.  Two  new  rings  were  added  to 
the  premium  list,  and  “ Herds,”  which  heretofore  had  been  classed  as 
“ Sweepstakes,”  were  at  this  Fair,  and  ever  since,  separated,  and  the  ex- 
hibitions are  now  made  under  the  classihcation  of  Herds.”  Substan- 
tially, the  herds  rings  are  sweepstakes. 

John  Wentworth,  Eedfor(\&  Clay,  C.  L.  Hole,  W.  E.  Duncan  and 
D.  A.  Gage  exhibited  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

The  number  of  entries  made  were  144. 


Bulls  4 years  old 3 

“ 3 “ “ 6 

“ 2 ‘ “ 7 

“ 1 “ “ - 11 

BuU  Calves  under  one  year  over  six  months 10 

“ ‘‘  “ six  months 8 

Cows  4 year's  old 14 

3 “ “ 7 

Heifers  2 years  old 4 

‘ 1 “ “ 6 

Heifer  Calves  under  one  year  and  over  six  months 5 

“ “ “ six  months 9 

Total 90 


HERDS. 

BuU  and  five  Cows  or  Heifers,  one  year  old  and  upwards,  owned  hy  one  person  : 

First  premium  to J.  X.  Brown  & Sons. 

Second  premium  to J.  C.  Bone. 

Five  Calves,  male  and  female,  under  one  year  old,  owned  hy  one  person  or  firm  : 

First  premium  to J.  C.  Bone. 

Second  premium  to J.  M.  Hill  ■ 

Herd  of  not  less  than  one  BuU  and  five  Females,  reared  in  this  State,  and  owned  hy  one  person  or  firm : 

First  premium  to J.  H.  Spears. 

Second  premium  to J.  C.  Bone. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age : 

Fii'st  premium  to  J.  C.  Bone 24 

Best  BuU  of  any  age  : 

First  premium  to  J.  X.  Brown  & Sons 19 

The  names  of  the  exhibiters,  and  the  number  of  premiums  awarded 
to  each,  were ; 
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Jas.  N.  Brown  <fe  Sona Illinois. 

John  H.  Spears Illinois. 

Wni.  Saclowsky Illinois. 

Bedford  & Clay Illinois. 

W.  H.  Beverly Illinois. 

John  TTentworth Illinois. 

C.  L.  Dole Illinois. 

W.  B.  Duncan Illinois. 


6 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


J.  M.  Hill HUnois 3 

J.  C.  Bone Hlinois 7 

D.  A.  Gage Hlinois 1 

J.  H.  Pickrell Hlinois 1 

By  wliicli  it  appears  that  there  were  twelve  successful  exliihiters, 
making  144  eutries  and  32  premiums  awarded. 

This  is  the  first  Fair  at  which  a premium  of  $100  was  given  ou  herds 
of  one  hull  and  five  cows. 


Fair  of  1866. 

The  Fair  of  1866  was  also  held  at  Chicago. 

At  this  Fair  there  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  successful  exhibiters 
any  names  that  are  not  already  familiar  to  us  as  exhibiters.  The  pre- 
mium list  undergoes  a very  marked  change,  one  herd  of  ‘‘Bull  and  five 
females  reared  in  the  State’’  being  left  out  in  Sweepstakes.  The  “Best 
Bull  and  Cow”  were  each  awarded  a premium  of  $100. 

The  number  of  entries  made  were : 


Bulls 4 years  old. 

Bulls 3 years  old. 

Bulls 2 years  old. 

Bulls 1 year  old. 

Bull  Calves under  1 year  and  over  6 months. 

Bull  Calves.. under  6 months. 

Cows 14  years  old . 

3 years  old. 

Heifers years  old. 

Heilers year  old. 

Heifer  Calves under  1 year  and  over  6 months. 

Heifer  Calves under  6 months. 


HERDS. 

Best  Bull  and  five  Cows  or  Heifers,  one  year  old  and  upwards,  and  owned  by  one  individual,* or  previ- 
viously  existing  firm  : 

First  premium  to ■ j.  ^ Brown  & Sons. 

Second  premium  to J.  M.  Hill 

Best  five  head  of  Calves,  male  and  female,  under  one  year  old,  and  owned  by  one  individual  or  previ- 
ously existing  firm : 

First  premium  to J.  M.  Hill. 

Second  premium  to.. J.  H.  Pickrell. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age  : 

First  premium  to j.  jj-.  Brown  & Sons. 


Best  Bull  of  any  age ; 

First  preimium  to W.  B.  Duncan. 

The  names  of  the  six  successful  exhibiters,  and  the  number  of  pre- 
miums awarded  to  each,  are : 


% 
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J.  M.  Hill Hlinois. 

J.  H.  Spears Hliiiois. 

W.  E.  Duncan Hlinois. 

W.  H.  Beverly Hlinois. 

J.  H.  PickreU Hlinois. 

J.  H.  Brown  & Sons Hlinois. 

Total 


,.8 

.6 

.3 

..2 

.3 

..8 

.30 


Which  shows  that  there  were  — entries,  six  successful  exhihiters  and 
thirty  premiums,  amounting  to  $715,  of  which  ^^Herd”  and  ^‘Sweep- 
stakes’^  took  $335,  or  nearly  one  half. 


Fair  of  1*867. 

The  Fair  of  1867  was  held  at  Quincy. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  Fair  is  the  enormous  premiums 


paid  on — 

Herds  of  5 animals $300 

Best  Cow -• - 300 

Best  Bull 400 


or  one  thousand  dollars  premiums  paid  on  seven  animals. 
The  number  of  entries  made  were  : 


Bulls 

Bulls 

Bulls 

Bulls 

Bull  Calf.  - . 

BuU 

Cows 

Cows 

Heifers 

Heifers 

Heifer  Calf. 
Heifer  Calf. 


4 years  old. 

3 years  old. 

2 years  old. 

1 year  old. 

under  1 year  old  and  over  6 months. 

under  6 months. 

4 years  old. 

3 years  old. 

2 years  old. 

1 year  old. 

under  1 year  and  over  G months . 

under  6 months. 


HEEDS. 

Best  Bull  and  five  Cows  or  Heifers  one’year  old  or  upwards,  and  owned  by  one  individual  or  previously 
existing  firm : 

Hirst  premium  to  J.  H.  PickreU $50 

Se^nd  premium  to  J.  M.  RiU 25 

Best  five  head  of  Calves,  male  or  female,  under  one  year,  and  owned  by  one  individual  or  previously 
existing  firm: 

Hirst  premium  to  J.  H.  PickreU $50 

Second  premium  to  J.  M.  HiU # 25 

HERDS  FROM  ONE  BULL. 

Best  five  Cattle,  male  or  female,  of  any  age,  without  regard  to  ownership,  the  get  of  one  BuU.  (The 
sire  to  be  shown  with  the  herd,  but  not  to  be  considered  in  making  the  award.) 

Hiist  premium  to  W.  E.  Duncan $300 


SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age : 

Hirst  premium  to  J.  H.  Brown  & Son $300 

Best  BuU  of  any  age : 

Hirst  premium  to  J.  H.  PickreU 400 


/ 
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The  names  of  the  successful  exhibiters,  and  the  number  of  premiums 
awarded,  were: 


Duncau  & Eybiirn Illiuois. 

J.  N.  JBrown  &.  Sous Illiuois. 

J.  H.  Pickrell Illiuois. 

A.  J.  Dunlap Illinois. 

N.  Baker Illiuois. 

II.  M.  Kejaiokls Illiuois. 

J.  M.  Hill Illiuois. 

-I.  AW  Singleton Illinois. 

J.  II.  Spears Illiuois. 

Nelson  Jones Illinois. 

W.  It.  Dnucan Illinois. 

Total 


-.1 

..5 

..7 

..2 

..1 

..1 

-.6 

..1 

..1 

..2 

..4 

.31 


Whicli  shoAws  that  there  were  — entries,  eleven  successful  exhibiters, 
and  thirty-one  premiums,  amounting  to  $1,530,  $1,130  of  which  was  paid 
on  Herds  and  Hweepstakes,  or  on  10  animals. 


Fair  of  1868. 


The  Fair  of  1868  was  also  held  at  Quincy. 

The  ‘^Herds’’  and  “Sweepstakes”  premiums  were  not  as  large  as  they 
were  at  the  Fair  of  1867 ; the  whole  amounting  to  $635— the  regular  list 
remaining  unchanged.  $25  being  the  highest  premium  paid  on  the  best 
bulls  and  coavs. 

No  fresh  exhibiters  attended  this  Fair,  each  of  the  old  breeders  and 
exhibiters  getting  a reasonable  share  of  the  distribution. 

The  number  of  entries  made  were : 


Bulls 

Bulls 

Bulls 

Bulls 

Bull  Calf. . . 

Bull 

Cows 

Cows 

Heifers 

Heifers 

Heifer  Calf. 
Heifer  Calf. 


4 years  old. 

3 years  old. 

2 years  old. 

1 year  old. 

.under  1 year  and  over  6 months. 

under  6 months. 

4 years  old. 

3 years  old. 

2 years  old. 

1 year  old. 

under  1 year  and  over  6 months. 
under  6 months. 


HERDS. 


Best  Bull  and  five  Cows  or  Heifers,  one  year  old  and  upwards,  and  owned  by 
ously  existing  firm : 

First  premium  to  J.  X.  Brown  & Sons 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell 


one  individual  or  previ- 


.$50 
. 15 


Best  five  head  of  Calves,  male  and  female,  under  one  year  old  and  owned  by  one  individual  or  previ 
ously  existing  firm : 

First  premium  to  AY.  E.  Duncan ^40 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell 20 


HERDS  FROM  ONP.  BULL. 


Best  five  Cattle,  male  and  female,  of  any  age,  without  regard  to  ownership,  the  get  of  one  Bull,  (the 
sire,  &c.) 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell |200 

Second  premium  to  W.  E.  Duncan  ....  inn 

—14  
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Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age : 
.Hirst  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell. 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


$100 


Best  Bull  ot  any  age : 

Hirst  premium  to  W.  B.  Duncan 

The  number  of  successful  exhibitors,  and  the  number  of  premiums 
awarded  to  each,  were : 

W.  E.  Duncan - - ^ 

J.  H.  Pickrell 

Nelson  Jones 

H.  M.  Eeynolds - ^ 

J.  N.  Brown  & Son - 

J.  H.  Spears - 

Total - 

Which  shows  that  there  were  six  successful  exhibiters,  — entries, 
thirty-two  premiums  awarded,  and  $1,035  distributed  among  the  win- 


ners. 


Faih  of  1869. 

The  Fair  of  1869  was  held  at  Decatur.  The  premium  list  underwent 
considerable  modification,  1st,  2d,  and  3d  premiums  being  awarded 
in  all  the  rings  of  male  animals,  and  in  herds  a ring  was  opened  for 
^^best  cow  with  two  calves,  1st  $100,  2d  $50.’^ 


The  number  of  entries  made  were : 

Bulls 

Bulls 

Bulls 

Bull - - 

Bull  Calf 

Bull  Calf. 

Cows. 

Cows 

Heifer - 

Heifer 

Heifer  Calf 

Heifer  Calf 


4 years  oM. 

3 years  old. 

2 years  old, 

1 year  old. 

under  1 year  and  over  6 months. 

under  6 months. 

4 years  old. 

3 years  old. 

2 years  old. 

1 year  oM. 

.under  1 year  and  over  6 months. 
under  6 months. 


HERDS — (OPEN  TO  ALL  BREEDS.) 

Best  Bull  and  five  Heifers,  one  year  and  upwards,  and  owned  hy  one  individual  or  previously  existing 


firm: 

Hirst  premium  to  J.  H.  Spears 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell - - - 

Best  five  head  of  Culves,  male  and  female,  under  one  year,  and  owned  by  one 
existing  firm : 

Hirst  premium  to  J.  N.  Brown  & Sons  : 

Second  premium  to  W.  E.  Duncan 


$50 

25 

individual  or  previously 

$40 

20 


HERDS  FROM  ONE  BULL. 

Best  five  Cattle,  male  or  female,  of  any  age,  without  regard  to  ownership,  the  get  of  one  bull,  (the 
sire,  etc) : 

Hirst  premium  to  W.  E.  Duncan - ^ 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  PickreU 


Best  Cow  and  two  Calves : 

Hirst  premium  to  J.  H.  Spears. . . 
Second  premium  t Spears. 
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SWEEPSTAKES. 


Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age  : 

First  preminm  to  J.  H.  Spears $100 

The  names  of  the  exhibiters,  and  the  number  of  premiums  awarded 
to  eacli,  were: 


W.  R.  Duncan 

J.  H.  Pidvrell 

W.  Sandusky 

J.  B.  Ryburn 

Robert  Milne 

John  Martin 

H.  Sandusky 

S.  K.  Stillman 

J.  H.  Spears 

Elisha  Wilton 

JMin  G.  Taylor 

J.  N.  Brown’s  Sons. 

Total 


-Hlinois. 
.Illinois. 
-Illinois 
.niinois 
-Illinois. 
.Ohio. . - 
.Illinois. 
.Illinois. 
.Illinois. 
.Hlinois. 
. Hlinois - 
. Hlinois . 


. 5 
. 9 
. 1 
. 4 
. 1 
. 1 
. 8 
. 1 
.10 
. 1 
. 1 
. 3 

.39 


Showing  12  successful  exhibiters,  — entries,  39  premiums,  and 
$1,093  x^aid  in  x)remiums  5 $635  of  which  was  in  herds  and  sweepstakes. 


Fair  of  1870. 

The  Fair  of  1870  was  held  at  Decatur.  The  x^remiums  were  all 'in- 
creased in  the  single  rings,  and  the  third  premium  given  on  male  ani- 
mals at  the  last  Fair  was  discontinued.  The  herds  and  sweepstakes 
Xiremiums  were  also  modified  considerably.  Taken  altogether,  the  pre- 
miums paid  at  this  Fair  were  the  largest  in  amount  ever  paid  at  any 
Xirevious  Fair.  All  the  Illinois  herds  heretofore  found  at  State  Fairs 
were  present.  There  were  also  herds  from  Kentucky  and  Wisconsin, 
which  reduced  the  cash  receipts  of  our  Illinois  breeders  considerably. 
Taken  altogether,  this  was  by  far  the  closest  contest  amongst  the  breed- 
ers of  Short-Horns  that  has  ever  taken  x>lace  in  Illinois;  and  any  animal 
Xilaced  on  the  record  as  having  been  awarded  a premium,  must  have 
been  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  fit  for  any  show  of  Short- Horns. 

The  number  of  entries  made-  were  : 


Bulla 4 years  old. 

Bulla ! : 3 

Bulla 2 

Bulls 1 

Bull  Calves - Under  1 year  and  over  6 montha. 

Bull  Calves Under  6 months . 

Cows 4 4 years  old. 

Cows - 3 

Heifers 2 

Heifers 1 

Heifer  Calves Under  1 year  and  over  6 months. 

Heifer  Calves Under  6 months. 
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Best  Bull  and  5 Cows  or  Heifers  over  one  year  old  and  upwards,  and  owned  by  one  individual  or  pre- 
viously existing  firm : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell ^100 

Second  premium  to  Geo.  Murray,  "Wisconsin 50 

Best  5 bead  of  Calves,  male  and  female,  under  one  year  old,  and  owned  by  one  individual  or  previously 
existing  firm : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell 50 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Spears 25 


HERDS  FROM  ONE  BULL- 


Best  five  Cattle,  male  and  female,  of  any  age,  without  regard  to  ownership,  the  get  of  one  Bull : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Brown’s  Sons 

Best  Cow  and  two  Calves : 

First  premium  to  J.  B.  By  bum  & Bros 

Second  premium  to  J.  FT.  Brown’s  Sons - - 


.100 
. 50 

.100 
. 50 


SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age : 

First  premium  to  G.  Shropshire,  Kentucky 

Second  premium  to  G.  Murray,  Wisconsin 

B est  Bull  of  any  age : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell 

Second  premium  to  J.  K.  Brown’s  Sons 


.4CO 
. 50 

.100 
. 50 


The  names  of  the  exhihiters,  and  the  number  of  premiums  awarded, 


were : 


Wm.  Sandusky Hlinois 

S.  Dunlap - - -Dlinois. . . . 

J.  H.  PickreU Hlinois 

J.  K.  Brown’s  Sons lUinois.... 

Edward  lies Hlinois. . . . 

A.  C.  Shropshire Kentucky. 

Gus.  Shropshire Kentucky. 

W.  K.  Duncan - Hlinois 

J.  H.  Spears Hlinois.... 

J.  B.  Kyburn  &.  Bros Illinois 

Geo.  Murray Wisconsin. 

E.  Welton : nUnois.... 


1 

2 

8 

6 

1 

1 

5 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 


Showing  12  successful  exhibit ers^  — entries,  36  premiums,  and 
$1  325  paid  in  jiremiums ; $825  of  which  was  in  Herds  and  S\Yeej>- 
stakes— the  herds  from  abroad  taking  9 premiums  out  of  the  36, 


Fair  of  1871. 


The  Fair  of  1871  was  held  at  Hu  Quoin,  in  Southern  Illinois,  The 
competition  for  premiums  was  Quite  spirited,  the  famous  herd  of  .King, 
of  Minnesota,  being  present;  also,  a young  Illinois  breeder.  A,  W.  All- 
mon. 

The  number  of  entries  were : 


Bulls. 

BuUs. 

Bulls. 

BuUs. 


, 4 years  old. 
3 
.2 

.1 
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Bull  Calf Under  one  year  and  over  6 months. 

Bull  Calf Under  6 months. 

Cows 4 years  old. 

Cows 3 “ 

Heifers 2 “ 

Heifers 1 “ 

Heiter  Calf Under  one  year  and  over  6 months.  ^ 

Heifer  Calf Under  6 months. 


HEKDS  and’ SWEEPSTAKES.  ^ 

Bull  and  five  Cows : five  haad  of  Calves  ; five  Cattle,  male  or  female  ; best  Cow  and  two  Calves  ; best 
Cow  or  Heifer ; best  Bull. 

The  names  of  the  exhibiters,  and  th<e  number  of  premiums  awarded, 


were : 

J.  H.  PickreU 

H.  Sadowsky  & Son, 

W.  S.  King 

Uimothy  Day 

A.  W.  Allmon 

J.  H.  Xorton 

A.  C.  Shropshire 

S.  Dunlap 

Gus.  Shroj)shire 

E.  Hes 

W.  W.  Aldrich 

Jo.  Chora 

J.  G.  Taylor 

Total 


• Hlinois 11 

-Illinois 2 

-Minnesota 8 

-Iowa 1 

-Illinois 1 

-Hlinois 1 

-Kentucky 2 

-Illinois 4 

-Kentucky 2 

-Hlinois 1 

-Ohio 1 

Hlinois 1 

-Illinois 1 

36 


HERDS  OPEN  TO  ALL  BREEDS. 

Best  Bull  and  five  Cows,  etc.: 

First  premium  to  W.  S.  King,  Minnesota $100 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell 50 

Best  five  head  of  Calves,  etc.; 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell 50 

Second  premium  to  W.  W.  Aldrich,  Ohio 25 

HERDS  FROM  OXE  BULL— OPEN  TO  ALL  BREEDS. 

Best  five  Cattle,  male  or  female,  etc.: 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell 100 

Second  premium  to  Jo.  Chorn 50 

Best  Cow  and  two  Calves : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell lOO 

Second  premium  to  J.  G.  Taylor  A Son 50 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age : 

First  premium  to  Gus.  Shropshire,  Kentucky loo 

Second  premium  to  S.  Dunlap 50 

Best  Bull  of  any  age : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell lOo 

Second  premium  to  W.  S.  King,  Minnesota 50 


Making  a total  of  — entries,  13  successful  exhibiters,  and  premiums 
paid  $1,2255  which  $875  went  to  Herds  and  Sweejistakes.  There 
were  five  foreign  herds  on  the  grounds,  from  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  which  took  14  out  of  the  36  premiums  awarded. 


f 
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The  exhibition  of  Short-Horns,  Herefords,  and  other  breeds  of  Cattle 
on  the  Du  Quoin  Fair  Grounds  makes  it  the  largest  and  best  ever  held 
in  the  State ; and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  such  a collection  of  superior 
herds  can  be  ever  exhibited  again  in  the  State.  (?) 


The  Fair  of  1872, 

% 

This  Fair  was  held  at  Ottawa.  The  entries  were : 

Bulls  four  years  old  and  over 

Bulls  three  years  and  over - 

Bulls  two  years  and  over - 

Bulls  one  year  and  over 

* Bull  Calves  under  one  year  and  over  six  months 

Bull  Calves  under  six  months 

Cows  four  years  old 

Cows  three  years  old 

Heifers  two  years  old 

Heifers  one  year  old 

Heifer  Calves  under  one  year  and  over  six  months 

Heifer  Calves  under  six  months 

Bull  and  five  Cows - 

Hive  best  Calves 

Five  best  Animals 

Best  Cow  and  tw^Calves - 

Best  Cow  of  any  age - - 

Best  Bull  of  any  age 


. 7 
. T 
10 
.10 
IT 
. 6 
.21 
.15 
.24 
• 2T 
.25 
. 0 
.13 
. T 
. 6 
. T 
.46 
.25 


The  names  of  the  exhibiters,  and  the  number  of  premiums  awarded,, 
were : 


T TT 

11 

J.  H.  Kjssenger. ........ 

6 

Fentiicky 

2 

A.  C.  Shropshire  ....  — — . 

4 

A ■ vV\  Allmon  & Bros  

1 

1 

A TJ  1 

1 

1 1 1 \ o A Q Q 

1 

Tliia 

2 

"TTr J 1 1 .1  _ 

1 

1 

— 

36 

HEEDS  OPEN  TO  ALL  BEEEDS. 

Best  Bull  and  5 Cows,  etc.: 

First  premium  to  A.  W.  Allmon  & Bros. 
Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell 


Best  5 head  of  Calves,  etc.: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  E.  J . Byram. 
Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell  . . 


|50 

25 


4 


HEEDS  FEOM  ONE  BDIX,  ETC. 

Best  5 Cattle,  male  and  female : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell 

Second  premium  to  Bybum  & Bros 


.$100 
. 50 
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Best  Cow  and  2 Calves : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  PickreU $100 

Second  premium  to  Pyburu  &.  Bros 50 

SWEEPST^KES- 

Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age : 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell $100 

Second  premium  to  Y.  H.  Kessiuger. 50 

Best  Bull  of  any  age: 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell $100 

Second  premium  to  Edward  lies 50 


Making  a total  of  282  entries,  12  successful  exhibiters,  and  tlie  pre- 
miums paid  amounted  to  $1,325,  of  wliicli  $825  was  paid  to  herds  and 
sweepstakes,  the  foreign  animals  from  Missouri  and  Kentucky  taking 
seven  of  the  premiums. 

The  recapitulation  table,  which  is  attached,  shows : 

The  number  of  successful  exhibiters  for  each  year. 

The  number  of  entries  made  each  Fair — not  complete. 

The-  number  of  awards  made. 

The  amount  of  plate,  cash,  gold  medals  and  diplomas. 

The  number  of  premiums  in  herds  and  sweepstakes. 


BECAPITULATIOX. 


Number  of  suooeaa- 
ful  exhibiters 

1 

Tear 1 

1 

j Number  of  entries  . 

Number  of  awards. 

Amount  p^jd  in  pre- 
miums . 

1 

Premiums  on  herds 
and  sweepstakes.. 

Premium. 

6 

1853 

11 

$80 

11 

Plate  

11.... 

1854 

20 

140 

1 

Plate  and  diploma  . 

1 16 

1855 

37 

. 292 

4 

PLate 

16---. 

1856 

36 

765 

4 

Plate  and  medal  . . . 

J 11 

1857 

35 

790 

5 

Plate  

1 16 

1858 

36 

720 

6 

2 gold  medals 

1 14 

1859 

34 

620 

6 

2 gold  medals  . 

17.... 

1860 

127 

48 

935 

9 

2 gold  medals 

10.... 

1861 

149* 

28 

780 

8 

2 gold  medals 

1 10 

1862 

149 

28 

780 

8 

8 

1863 

28 

550 

8 

S 

1864 

27 

685 

7 

12-.-. 

1865 

144 

32 

670 

8 

0 

1866 

30 

715 

6 

11 

1867 

31  ' 

1, 130 

5 

6 

1868 

32 

1,  035 

9 

12 

1869 

39 

1,093 

10 

12 

1870 

36 

1,325 

12 

13 

1871 

36 

1,  225 

12 

12.... 

1872 

282 

36 

1,  325 

12 

* ATI  premiums  paid  in  cash,  after  this. 

1 

The  number  of  entries  in  the  entry  column  includes  extras  in  sweep- 
stakes  and  herds,  as  well  as  in  the  single  animal  rings.  1872  shows 
282  entries,  of  which  101  were  in  herds  and  sweepstakes. 

This  comx>letes  the  history  of  the  Short- Horns,  so  far  as  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  concerned.  But 
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the  county  and  district  fairs  have  also  made  a iisefnl  record  that  has 
heen  of  immense  advantage  to  the  general  stock  of  the  State.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  those  Short-Horn  exhibitions  at  the  fairs  through- 
out the  State,  and  of  their  neighborhood  value,  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  twenty -five  regularly  organized  county  and  other 
agricultural  societies  in  the  State,  each  of  them  averaging  at  least  ten 
animals,  young  and  old,  of  Short-Horn  breed  at  each  fair,  showing  how 
extensively  the  breed  is  scattered  all  over  the  State,  and  how  their  his- 
tory could  be  indefinitely  continued,  without  being  of  any  material  ad- 
vantage to  the  community  at  large. 

There  is  also  the  private  history  of  each  herd  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, does  not  belong  to  the  public,  it  being  a personal  matter  of  business 
not  properly  within  the  limits  of  a general  history.  In  order  to  present 
the  private  history  of  the  Illinois  herds  in  a condensed  form,  I addressed 
some  of  the  leading  breeders  a circular  asking  a set  of  questions  rela- 
tive to  their  herds.  I have  not  received  any  replies,  but  should  they 
reply  they  can  be  attached  to  this  history  in  the  form  of  an  appendix, 
where  those  personal  histories  more  properly  belong. 

Before  concluding,  allow  me  to  make  some  suggestions,  based  on  the 
figures  and  facts  set  forth  in  this  report.  After  a lapse  of  forty  years 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  advance  made  by  our  breeders,  so 
as  to  show  any  api)roach  to  a fixM  breed  of  Illinois  Short-Horns  j our 
herds  are  all  foreign — our  cattle  are  really  foreign  blood.  And  the  high 
prices  of  beef,  and  the  inability  of  dbr  blooded  stock  or  cross  breeds  to 
meet  the  demand,  have  forced  us  to  call  in  Texans  for  fattening  pur- 
poses. This  State  can  build  up  an  Illinois  breed  of  cattle,  just  as  well 
as  other  States  have  got  up  the  Chester  White,  the  Magie  and  the  Po- 
land China  breeds  of  hogs,  or  our  trotting  horses.  There  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  Short-Horn  that  unfits  it  for  the  climate  and  feeding  of 
Illinois,  or  we  should  not  have  to  call  in  fresh  animals  from  other  coun- 
tries to  bring  those  Short-Horn  herds  up  to  requirements  of  the  show 
ring.  I would  also  suggest  that  imi^orted  cattle  be  placed  in  rings  by 
themselves,  as  they  were  in  the  early  years  of  your  Society.  The  pre- 
sent system  has  a tendency  to  drive  the  breeders  of  natives  from  our 
fairs,  and  those  are  the  very  cattle  that  we  have  to  rely  on  for  increas- 
ing the  general  stock  of  the  State.  Ten  calves  should  also  be  shown 
in  the  ring,  as  it  compels  the  breeder  to  own  ten  cows,  thereby  increas- ' 
ing  the  number  of  animals — not  all  first  class — ^but  such  as  the  country 
requires. 

I shall  close  by  expressing  a wish  that  Illinois  will,  within  the  next 
quarter  of  a century,  originate  a breed  of  animals  by  crossing  the  Short 
Horns,  Herefords  and  Devons  together,  that  if  not  as  large  as  the  pre- 
sent Short-Horn,  will  be  better  adapted  to  our  agriculture  and  climate, 
making  good  milkers,  and  good  beef  and  an  abundance  of  it. 


railroad  CORPORATIONS; 

OR,  THE  NATURAL  VERSUS  THE  ARTIFICIAL  MAN. 

OUK  LITTLE  HEATHEN  CHINEE. 


By  J.  B.  TURNER.  Jackbon\hlle,  III. 


I have  often  tlioii.^iit,  and  sometimes  said,  that  I can  see  no  way  that 
the  farmers  of  the  West  can  get  rid  of  the  evils  that  now  oppress  them, 
and,  in  spite  of  themselves,  crnsh  them  to  the  earth,  until  we  can  some- 
how contrive  to  get  np  several  thousand  first  class  funerals  ot  old  judges, 
legislators,  lawyers,  editors,  etc.,  with  a sprinkling  of  divines  sent  along 


with  them  to  act  chaplains. 

We  hear  much  said  against  our  railroad  men  on  all  sides.  I have  not 
a single  word  to  say  against  them,  except  that  they  are,  as  a body  of 
men,  precisely  like  all  tlie  rest  of  us,  neither  particularly  better  nor 
worse.  Personally,  I have  never  met  one  single  railroad  man  who  was 
not  courteous,  gentlemanly,  and  just  toward  me,  under  the  known  rule 
of  the  law,  which  is  equally  obligatory  on  us  both.  In  pressing  their 
legal  claims  and  interests  up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law,  they  do 
nothing  more  than  most  other  men  do,  and  always  will  do.  ^ay,  it  is 
best  in  the  long  run,  for  the  public  good,  that  they  should  do  so,  for  the 
only  rule  of  financial  interests  we  can  at  present  adopt,  is  the  rule  of 
the  civil  law,  and,  as  General  Grant  once  most  wisely  said,  the  best,  if 
not  the  only  way  practically  to  get  rid  of  an  unwise  or  unjust  law,  is 
Ho  execute  it;”  press  it  at  once  to  the  quick,  and  expose  its  inherent 
infamy  to  all  men,  till  they  get  sick  of  it.  I wish  it  borne  in  mind  that 
I most  fully  admit,  in  the  outset,  all  the  moral,  social  and  financial 
benefits  of  all  our  corporations,  and  railroad  and  other  companies,  that 
any  one,  however  sanguine,  chooses  to  ascribe  to  them ; w hile  still  their 
pretended  vested  rights  to  steal  by  lawq  or  to  get  hold  of  other  people^s 
property  without  their  consent,  and  without  a just  aquivalent,  call  it 
what  you  will,  has  in  no  respect  w^hatever  increased  their  usefulness  or 
•their  pow  er  for  good,  but  has  evnt  been  and  now  is  an  unspeakable 
damage  and  curse,  both  to  them  and  to  the  whole  country  alike.  Il'hat 
an  inestimable  financial  advantage,  to  us,  and  to  the  w^hole  world,  were 
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our  Southern  cotton-growing  States  and  the  people  who  controlled 
those  States.  Still  after  they  adopted  false  principles,  and  begun  to  cut 
up  under  them,  and  try  to  apply  them  both  to  their  own  interests  and 
ours,  they  made  us  no  little  trouble  after  all  j and  had  they  been  allowed 
to  go  on,  they  would  have  utterly  ruined  and  enslaved  us  aU  in  the 
end.  TV  e have  recalled  them  back  to  their  own  true  interests  as  well  as 
ours,  and  their  best  men  are  glad  of  it,  now  it  is  over.  So  it  will  be 
Avith  our  railroads.  Injustice  is,  in  fact,  equally  unprofitable  to  aU 
parties  alike,  in  the  long  run.  I admit,  most  frankly,  that  we  have 
among  our  lawyers,  law-makers  and  judges,  not  a few  of  our  t^ery  wisest 
and  best  men,  and  if  all,  or  eA^en  a large  part  of  them  were  of  this 
character,  our  troubles  would  soon  be  over,  and  we  should  soon  find 
means  of  bringing  the  artificial,  as  well  as  the  natural  man,  upon  the 
same  common  let^el  before  the  law.  But  till  we  can,  in  some  way,  get 
rid  of  those  old  judges  of  law,  lawyers,  legislators  and  their  abettors, 
who  are  so  thoroughly  stuffed  with  the  antiquated  lies  and  quibbles  of 
the  law  books,  that  there  is  no  room  for  common  sense  in  their  heads, 
or  common  justice  in  their  hearts,  I,  for  one,  can  see  no  relief  in  our 
case  5 for  the  infamy  of  our  present  laws  have  both  been  thoroughly 
executed  OA^er  us,  and  thoroughly  apparent  for  years  past. 

I am  neither  treating  our  laws  nor  the  decisions  of  our  courts  with 
undue  disrespect  ^ an  unjusL  law  or  court  decree  deserves  no  respect 
from  any  free  man,  and  it  shall  have  none  from  me,  beyond  what  it  is 
enabled  to  enforce  by  the  hardest.  If  either  the  laws,  or  the  lawyers  or 
law-makers  desire  the  voluntary  respect  of  mankind,  they  must  first, 
like  other  people,  contriA-e  to  be  respectable,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  mere 
pretense.  Some  years  ago,  one  of  these  old  grannys  of  the  courts  and 
law  books  decided  that  a black  man  in  this  free  and  Christian  land  of 
ours,  had  no  rights  which  any  white  man  was  bound  to  respect.”  There 
was  not  a man,  woman,  nor  child,  on  the  whole  continent,  that  did  not 
know  that  decision  was  a lie,  as  soon  as  it  was  uttered,  yet  it  was  Imc; 
supreme  court  law  I TTell,  we  soon  took  our  bayonets  and  pushed  that 
lie  into  a bloody  grave  ! threw  in,  on  top  of  it,  a quarter  of  a million  of 
better  men  than  old  Judge  Taney  ever  was,  to  hold  it  doAvn,  and  ex- 
pended about  three  thousand  millions  of  money  in  covering  it  up,  and 
in  erecting  over  it  a suitable  monument  of  warning  to  coming  g'enera- 
tions,  inscribed  : jacet  seputta^^^  Judge  Taney^s  lieJ’  That  is  one 

'way  that  we  Americans  get  rid  of  legislature  lies,  and  supreme  court 
lies,  when  we  cannot  do  any  better^  but  we  have  easier  ways,  if  not 
better,  which  we  always  try  first. 

How,  the  whole  of  our  i^resent  most  appalling  financial  troubles  arise 
from  two  simple  causes : 
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First— Onv  Legislatures  have  given  to  certain  bodies  corporate/’  so 

called,  a vested  riglit  to  steal,  by  law. 

Second-The  courts  and  lawyers  have  agreed  to  lie  them  through  m 
the  theft  ; and  not  a few  of  our  newspaper  men  and  editors,  for  a small 
share  in  the  spoils,  hold  the  lantern  to  help  them,  while  they  are  setting 
their  traps,  and  keep  a dogged  silence  after  they  have  sprung  them. 
Our  divines  also  sometimes  ^‘lift  up  their  voices  like  a trumpet,  cry 
aloud,  and  spare  not,”  if  some  single  Hebrew  diagma,  or  Greek  iota 
salscript,  is  liable  to  lie  misconstrued,  or  misread,  or  jostled  aside,  or 
not  duly  heeded  •,  but  when  millions  of  living  men  are  trodden  into  dust, 
or  unjustly  robbed  by  these  legal  infamies,  many  of  them  have  no  eyes 
to  see  it,  and  no  tongues  to  denounce  the  infamy.  Let  us,  for  a mo- 
ment, strip  this  wliole  subject  bare,  and  look  at  it  with  our  (?ourt  gog- 
gles all  throvm  aside,  so  that  we  can  see  it  as  it  really  is.  Under  old 
Judge  Taney’s  decision,  there  was  a very  large  upper  class  of  whites, 
who  were  relieved,  by  law,  from  all  respect  to  the  rights  of  a smaller 
class  of  colored  people.  The  present  practical  ruling  of  our  laws  and 
courts  declares  that  the  great  mass  of  our  forty  millions  of  people,  both 
white  and  black,  in  this  one  matter  of  finance,  have  practically  no 
rights  whieh  .some  few  thousand  of  favored  pets  are  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  respect.  In  this  one  matter  it  makes  ns  all  ‘^niggers,”  black  and 
white  together,  till  we  can  in  some  way  contrive  to  get  up  into  some 
body  corporate.  It  happens  on  this  wise  : The  great  mass  of  the  peo- 

ple are  simply  so  many  little  naUiral  persons  whom  God  made,  but  their 
oppressors  are  great  ‘‘bodies  corporate,”  as  they  are  called,  whom  the 
law  made.  So  we  come  to  have  in  the  land  a very  large  class  of  little 
people  whom  God  made,  in  fact  actually  stripped  of  their  natural 
rights,  and  a small  class  of  big  people  whom  the  law  has  made,  in- 
tent on  the  stripping,  and  upheld  by  the  courts  and  legislators  in 
doing  it.  Summed  uj)  and  put  plainly  in  the  old  phraseology  of 
Judge  Taney’s  dictum,  our  present  court  decision  ^would  read  some- 
what thus  : “ The  little  men  whom  God  has  made  in  this  free  land, 
have  no  financial  rights  which  the  big  men  the  law  has  made  are 
bound  to  respect.”  The  way  the  law  makes  these  big  men  is  thus  : It 
has  a certain  set  of  moulds  called  “ acts  of  incorporation  /’  it  takes  one 
of  these  legislative  moulds  and  puts  a dozen  or  two,  more  or  less,  of  the 
little  men  whom  God  has  made  into  it,  and  by  due  process  of  law  out 
pops  one  of  these  big  men  whom  the  law  makes,  having  great  and  sig- 
nal advantages  over  all  us  little  folks  in  many  most  important  respects, 
some  of  which  I will  enumerate.  God  has  never  yet  learned  the  knack 
of  making  a human  “ body  corporate  ” without  putting  a soul  and  con- 
science into  each  and  every  one  of  them.  The  consequence  is  that  all 
we  little  folks  are  all  the  way  through  life,  in  all  possible  financial  ope- 
rations, more  or  less  burdened  and  annoyed,  restrained  and  plagued  by 
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a soul  and  a conscience.  Again,  if  we  get  to  cutting  up  ever  so  badly, 
it  is  possible  for  this  soul  and  body  to  part  when  we  die,  and  the  world 
is  then  relieved  of  us  at  any  rate  j and  as  Mr.  Webster  remarked  years 
ago,  ^^this  dying  under  the  law,  without  touching  the  ground,”  is  not  a 
pleasant  prospect  to  any  of  us,  so  we  keep  the  law.  But  the  law  has. 
improved  on  this  old  fogy  way  of  making  men  ; for  what  is  the  use  of 
making  men  over  at  all  unless  you  can  make  them  better  than  the  Lord 
did  at  first  Hence  the  law  very  wisely  leaves  this  incumbrance  of  a 
soul  and  conscience,  so  utterly  useless  and  awkward  in  all  matters  of 
business,  you  know,  entirely  out,  when  it  makes  its  big  folks,  and 
makes,  as  it  declares,  simple  “bodies  corporate”  in  no  degree  burdened 
and  hampered,  and  plagued  in  its  financial  transactions,  by  either  a soul 
or  a conscience  ! So  again,  it  happ<3ns  that  while  the  little  people  God 
makes  die,  as  we  have  seen,  oftentimes  before  they  have  half  completed 
their  sc*hemes  of  villainy,  or  of  trade,  these  law-made  ihen  can  never 
die  5 for  how  can  men  give  up  the  ghost  who  have  no  souls  to  make  a 
ghost  out  of  ? Hence  we  little  people  are  obliged  to  take  them  as  the 
Irishman  did  his  wife,  “to  live  forever,  for  better  or  for  worse.”  Ho 
what  they  will,  we  can  neither  imprison  them  nor  hang  them,  nor  drown 
them,  nor  shoot,  nor  poison  them,  nor  kill  them  oft*  in  any  other  way. 
For  how  can  we  kill,  or  maim,  or  imprison,  or  harm  a mere  moneyed 
“ body  corporate  ” that  has  no  soul  ? But  thank  God  we  can  still  do 
what  will  hurt  it  more  than  all  these  put  together— we  can  take  away 
its  money  5 and  exactly  that  we  propose  to  do.  Again,  we  little  folks 
whom  God  made  can  have  wives  and  children,  fathers  and  mothers, 
brothers  and  sisters,  neighbors  and  friends,  heirs  at  law,  and  good  or 
evil  moral  reputation  to  live  after  lis ! These  always  hamper  and  re- 
strain, and  bother  and  perplex  us,  more  or  less,  especially  in  every  little 
scheme  ot  deviltry  we  think  of  enterprising.  But  these  law-made  men, 
being  simple  “ bodies  corporate,”  as  such  can  have  no  wives  or  children, 
fathers  or  mothers,  brothers  or  sisters,  neighbors  or  friends,  heirs  at  law, 
or  good  or  evil  reputation  to  live  after  them,  to  hinder,  restrain,  impede 
or  interrupt  them  in  whatever  they  undertake  j they  can  have  simply 
and  only  money ! — money ! They  can  neither  mourn  nor  rejoice,  weep 
nor  repent,  feel  nor  sympathise  j they  can  simply  “sue  and  be  sued.” 
Again,  with  us  little  fellows,  our  souls  and  bodies,  our  life  and  limb, 
our  character  and  estate,  our  fortunes,  wives,  children,  friends,  and 
heirs,  are  all  responsible,  and  to  some  extent  affected,  by  every  act  of 
our  lives.  But  these  big  fellows  the  law  makes  have  none  of  these  to 
stand  responsible  for  them,  or  their  character,  or  their  acts.  The  sum  to- 
tal of  all  their  responsibilities  to  either  God  or  man,  lies  solely  in  a fixed 
amount  of  money  j)ut  into  a till  5 so  money  becomes  at  once  their  only 
soul,  conscience,  life,  being,  or  responsibility  or  possibility  of  either 
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harm  or  death.  Paiil  of  old  knew  only  two  classes  of  men— natural 
men  and  spiritnal  men  ; but  in  this  age  of  improvements  we  have  three 
classes  to  deal  with — Natural  men,  whose  souls  are  not  yet  spiritually 
fully  alive 5 Spiritual  men,  whose  souls  are  spiritually  alive;  and  Law- 
made,  artificial  men,  who  never  had  any  souls  at  all,  either  dead  or 
alive  ; “bodies  corporate  mere  financial  corpses  in  deed  and  in  truth. 
So  it  turns  out  that  when  this  whole  artilicial  man,  this  body  coipoiate, 
lies  or  cheats,  or  swindles,  or  robs,  or  steals,  even  by  the  million,  no 
crime  is  committed  ; for  how  can  a corpse  commit  a crime?  or  if  it  did, 
how  would  you  punish  it  ? All  you  can  do  is  simply  to  strip  it  of  its 
trinkets,  if  it  has  any. 

Indeed,  I tliink  that  any  candid  man,  in  looking  thoroughly  through 
the  great  natural  advantages  which  these  law-made  men  have  over  all 
the  rest  of  us  in  all  matters  either  of  finance  or  knavery,  would  be  con- 
vinced that  the  good  Lord,  when  he  made  the  rest  of  us,  if  he  expected 
ns  to  make  and  keep  any  money  at  all,  in  the  presence  of  such  a power, 
did  not  half  understand  his  business,  or  he  would  not  have  weighted  us 
down  on  all  sides  so  terribly  in  the  race.  But  possibly  he  may  have  the 
notion  of  getting  something  into  us,  or  out  of  us,  in  the  end,  beside 
money ; and  if  so,  he  will  bring  it  out  all  right  at  last,  come  what  will 

now. 

These  are  only  some  specimens  of  the  great  inherent  advantages  which 
these  artificial  men,  these  bodies  corporate,  necessarily  have  over  all 
natural  persons  in  all  the  financial  affairs  of  life,  and  one  would  indeed 
think  them  enough  without  purposely  piling  on  additional  ones.  One 
of  the  greatest  English  jurisprudents  has  laid  it  down  as  a proi>er  rule 
of  law,  that  it  should  every  where  protect  the  ^‘party  tahen  ad  a disad- 
vantage^^ against  the  party  that  holds  the  advantage a nde  that  would 
seem  sufficiently  self-evident  to  any  civilization,  up  to  the  moral  level  of 
the  boxing-ring,  and  one  which  is  every  where  applied  to  us  little  folks, 
but  never  to  bodies  coiporate. 

Let  us  look  then  at  some  of  the  legal  and  artificial  advantages  which 
these  big  people  have  over  us  little  ones,  over  and  above  these  natural 
and  ineffitable  advantages. 

One  great  legal  advantage  which  these  law-made  fellows  have  over 
all  us  little  folks  is,  that  we  have  no  vested  rights  to  steal  according  to 
the  law,  wliile  they  have  any  amount  of  them.  So  we  have  to  do  all  our 
little  stealings  against  the  law,  and  in  full  face  of  jails  and  penitentia- 
ries and  gibbets,  if  we  do  them  at  all,  wliile  they  do  all  their  big  stealing 
with  perfect  impunity  and  in  full  accordance  with  the  law,  which  will 
not  protect  us  because  we  have  no  vested  rights  to  steal.  If  we  want 
to  get  a drover’s  cattle  away  from  him,  by  playing  an  innocent  game  of 
whist  with  him,  or  in  any  other  way  without  paying  for  them,  the  law 
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will  not  defend  us  in  “stock-gambling;”  we  are  a little  people,  and  can- 
not get  up  to  the  mark  of  doing  such  things  legally  and  in  a strict  “busi- 
ness way,”  “according  to  law.”  If  we  want  to  water  our  cider,  or  vine- 
gar, or  wine,  or  whisky,  or  molasses,  and  sell  it  as  still  of  full  strength 
and  good,  we  have  to  do  it  sort  of  on  the  sly,  for  if  detected  in  it  the 
law  is  against  us.  We  cannot  ivater  our  stock  with  imx^unity.  If  we 
little  folks  want  a load  of  hay,  or  corn,  or  wood,  and  we  get  round  a 
fellow  ill  a dark  night  on  the  public  square  and  corner  him  uj),  and  by 
such  deceit,  or  fraud,  and  lying  as  we  can  use,  contrive  to  get  it  away 
from  him  at  half  price,  the  law  will  not  allow  us  to  make  corners  on  the 
market.  If  we  want  to  combine  to  alter  the  effective  value  of  the  whole 
currenc}^  of  exchange  in  the  country,  either  by  adulteration  or  counter- 
feiting, or  by  any  other  means  in  oim  power,  the  law  would  not  long  al- 
low us  to  thus  interfere  with  the  whole  practical  value  and  use  of  the 
currency  and  market  values  of  the  country,  to  suit  our  xiersonal  conve- 
nience, whether  we  should  call  our  processes  a lock  np,  or  hulling,  or 
hearing  the  market,  or  by  one  name  or  another. 

Suppose  the  farmers  of  this  State  should  petition  the  Legislature  to 
allow  each  one  of  them  to  divide,  u^)  his  farming  business  into  distinct 
dex^artments : one  of  grain  raising,  another  of  grass  raising,  another  of 
cattle  raising,  another  of  hog  or  horse  raising,  and  so  on,  till  all  our  in- 
dividual estates  were  assigned  to  special  limited  risks  and  departments, 
or  put  virtually  into  so  many  Avholly  independent,  fictitious,  but  legal- 
ized stock  companies  or  departments,  from  each  one  of  which  we  could, 
by  law,  withdraw  and  exclude  all  the  risks  and  x^rofits  of  the  other,  and 
from  all  alike  all  our  x)rox)er  x>ersonal  resx)onsibility  and  character  for 
honor,  honesty,  integrity,  and  general  resx^onsibility  and  skill,  and  stand 
bound,  both  in  law  and  honor,  to  x^ay  debts  for  material,  stock,  improve- 
ment, labor,  etc.,  in  each  department,  only  as  that  one  alone  proved  suc- 
cessful^ and  were  allowed  by  law  to  cheat  all  creditors  wholly  out  of 
their  dues  in  each  unsuccessful  department,  while  we  still  held  on  to  all 
the  x^rofits  of  our  successful  ventures,  would  the  Legislature  grant  our 
request ? And  why  not?  We  are  a little  folk ; we  are  simply  natural 
men,  and  have  to  take  all  the  natural  risks  and  responsibilities.  But 
every  single  one  of  these  artificial  men  are  allowed  in  law  this  enor- 
mous unnatural  advantage  over  all  other  men. . And  any  man  who  will 
consent  to  become  or  desire  to  become  an  artificial  man,  in  these  groux^s 
of  artificial  men,  can  at  pleasirre,  exactly  in  this  way,  divide  ux>  and 
parcel  off  his  whole  estate  into'  separate  risks,  withdraw  his  x^ersonal  re- 
sponsibilities from  the  whole  of  them  alike,  pocket  the  entire  x^rofits  of 
all  the  successful  ventures,  and,  by  law,  bid  his  creditors  to  whistle  for 
their  x>ay  in  all  his  unsuccessful  ones,  or  even  in  all  which,  by  his  own 
mismanagement,  carelessness,  prodigality,  drunkenness,  fraud,  or  crime, 
he  can  make  to  ax)x^ear  as  unsuccessful.  Yet  this  is  law  to-ffay,  all  over 
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the  continent ; perliaps,  in  some  cases,  with  some  sort  of  show  of  mak- 
ing these  artificial  men  take  fully  their  own  risks  as  we  do,  but  in  most 
cases  without  even  a pretense  of  it.  And  in  that  way  the  laboring  and 
agricultural  classes,  as  everybody  knows,  are  swindled  out  of  millions 
of  money  every  year,  which  goes  into  the  pockets  of  men  fai  lichei  than 
themselves.  But  an  old  lawyer  can  see  no  possible  Avay  to  stop  it,  be 
cause  it  would  embarrass  business— the  business  of  stealing  by  law. 
So  we  will  not  ask  it.  ^^e  only  ask  that  the  same  privilege  may  extend 
to  ourselves.  That  will,  of  course,  greatly  increase  business  of  exjictly 
the  same  sort.  Let  us  have  the  ‘daws  of  business”  widened,  not  nar- 
rowed. Again,  every  natural  man  is  allowed  to  do  what  he  will  with 
his  own,  provided,  always,  he  neither  intentionally  nor  carelessly  injures 
either  the  public  or  any  other  party.  Here  the  law  holds  us  all  fast, 
and  all  that  we  have  and  control ; but  this  artificial  man,  if  with  all  his 
advantages  he  grows  large  and  rich  and  powerful,  as  he  probably  will 
do,  or  at  least  with  all  these  advantages  ought  to  do,  if  he  is  not  either 
a spendthrift  or  a fool,  soon  claims  the  right  to  do  what  he  wills  with 
his  own,  whether  or  no — let  it  injure  or  harm  whom  it  may,  even  if  it  be 
a whole  vast  continent  full  of  men,  women,  children.  And  the  law  al- 
lows him— at  least  it  confesses  that  it  cannot  stop  him.  Very  well, 
then.  Why  not  give  all  the  rest  of  us  the  same  privilege  ? What  is  a 
law  good  for  that  can  only  catch  flies,  while  it  lets  tigers  run  at  ftirge 
And  so  it  goes ! These  are  only  samples.  Were  we  to  follow  this  whole 
subject  through,  we  should  find  that  the  law  gives  more  grace—  more 
grace  of  pure  villany — to  this  artificial  man,  than  ever  law  or  gospel  ga^  e 
of  heavenly  grace,  to  any  natural  or  spiritual  man  in  Paul’s  day.  Suppose 
you  enact  a general  law  that  all  men  may  divide  up  their  estates,  and 
withdraw  all  personal  rest)onsibility  from  such  parts  of  their  business, 
of  doubtful  risks,  as  they  please;  that  aU  men  may  do  what  they  wiU 
vdth  their  own,  whether  their  doing  so  injures  others  or  not ; in  short, 
allow  all  men  to  get  all  they  can,  steal  all  they  can,  and  keep  what  they 
have  got  by  law.  I admit  that  then  we  should  all  be  equal  before  the 
law  in  form,  if  we  choose  to  pitch  in ; but  would  it  be  justice?  Would 
such  an  answer  be  satisfactory  to  that  large  class  of  men  who  do  not 
vush  to  cheat  or  steal,  neither  by  law,  nor  without  law ; and  only  de- 
sire to  find  real  justice  as  well  as  equal  rights  under  the  law.  It  is  no 
excuse  to  say  that  these  corporate  privileges  are  now  by  law  equally 
ojien  to  all ; no  more  than  it  wmuld  be  to  say  that  other  legalized 
methods  of  fraud  are  open  to  all ; besides,  it  is  well-known  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  never  can  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges 
if  thev  would.  Suppose  we  should  enact  a law  that  all  men  worth  more 
than  a million  of  dollars,  might  steal  whatever  they  desired  from  others. 
Such  a law  would  be  equal — open  to  all  alike ; all  that  any  one  has  to  do 
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is  simply  to  get  his  million.  But  would  it  be  just  ? If  any  of  us  little 
people  wants  to  build  a grist-mill  on  bis  own  stream  and  land,  with  his 
own  money,  asking  nobody’s  help  or  leave,  in  which  we  desire  to  take 
tripple  toll  for  grinding,  simply  because  we  can  get  it ; or,  if  we  wish  to 
take  our  own  horses  and  carriages  of  any  sort,  and  carry  people  about 
the  city,  at  four  prices,  simply  because  we  can  get  it ; or  any  number  of 
us  wish  to  combine  and  conspire  to  crush  out  and  ruin  another  man’s 
honest  business  ; or,  if  we  wish  to  put  up  a market-house  or  store,  in 
which  we  will  sell  at  three  i>rices,  by  false  showings,  short  weights  or 
adulterated  qualtities — in  all  such  cases,  and  many  others,  the  law  is 
against  us,  and  sternly  shouting  in  our  ears  “ Thou  shalt  not  steal.”  It 
comes  in  to  regulate  our  tolls,  our  fares,  and  all  our  little  i)eccadillos  in 
trade,  till  at  last  we  all  sit  sorrowfully  down  under  the  conviction  that 
we  poor  devils  whom  God  made  have  really  no  where  on  the  face  of  the 
broad  earth  any  vested  rights  to  steal  by  law  ; and  we  are  obliged  to 
earn  all  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow.  But  if  these  big  fellows 
whom  law  has  made  without  souls  wish  to  ^‘make  corners”  on  j)roduce,  or 
money  or  goods,  and  i3lunder  whole  states  or  contiiients  in  the  operation ; 
if  they  wish  to  combine  and  conspire  to  arrest  all  natural  competition, 
and  ruin  all  natural  commerce,  blot  out  of  existence  millions  of  hard- 
earne^  money  giA^en  to  railroads  and  other  corporations,  only  to  facili- 
tate commerce  and  natural  comx)etition  5 if  they  wish  to  “ gamble  in 
stocks”  till  Black  Fridays  cover  half  the  globe  or  ‘‘  water  railroad  or 
other  stocks,”  till  millions  of  money  is  swept  out  of  other  people’s 
pockets,  into  them  own  j or  if  they  wish  to  charge  three  prices  for  one 
for  any  service  whatever,  they  can  do  it  with  entire  impunity,  for  they 
hav^e  vested  rights  to  steal  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  according  to 
laAV  ; and  all  their  stealings  have  become,  of  course,  simple  “ business 
transactions,”  done  as  openly  as  any  other  business,  just  as  we  all  should 
soon  learn  to  steal  whatever  we  wanted,  in  the  same  open  business  way, 
if  we  all  only  had  the  same  vested  rights  and  other  facilities  for  steal- 
ing without  disgrace,  and  according  to  law. 

F'ow,  say  anything  to  any  old  granny  of  a judge,  or  legislator,  or  law- 
yer about  this  Avhole  matter,  and  he  will  at  once  roll  up  his  eyes  and 
look  wiser  than  forty  full-feathered  owls,  and  A^er^^  patronizingly  tap 
you  on  the  shoulder  and  tell  you  that  “you  are  getting  into  waters 
quite  too  deep  for  you;  that  you  do  not  know  the  law.”  F'ow,  just  tell 
the  darned  fool,  as  politely  as  you  can,  that  you  do  knoAv  the  law,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  troubles  you  and  Avhat  you  are  complaining  about. 
But  these  are  simply  pure  business  transactions,  and  in  a free  country  we 
cannot  embarrass  business.  We  know  it,  my  dear  sir ; we  by  no  means 
ask  it.  We  only  wish  business  facilities  enlarged,  not  at  all  diminished,  so 
that  we,  too — all  these  millions  of  little  felloAvs  AA’hom  God  made — can 
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charge  our  own  prices,  paddle  our  owu  canoe,  and  steal  a horse,  or  a 
pig,  as  a simple  business  transaction,  whenever  either  we  or  our  families 
really  have  need  of  one  j and  thus  let  us  have  vested  rights,  too,  some- 
what in  principle,  if  not  in  magnitude,  on  a par  with  our  neighbors. 
For  exam]>le,  I have  contracted  with  my  fellow  to  steal  for  him  one  hundred 
horses.  I want  to  be  able,  according  to  law,  as  a simple  business  trans- 
action, to  steal  these  one  hundred  horses,  and  sell  them  to  him  at  fifty 
dollars  per  head  •,  I want  to  be  able  to  have  a vested  right  to  hire  any 
one  of  my  neighbors,  who  make  it  a business  to  carry  lanterns,  to  go 
with  me  from  stable  to  stable,  for  a small  pittance  of  the  profits,  and 
hold  the  light  and  help  reconnoitre  and  lay  plans,*and  then  say  no  more 
about  it,  and  if  interfered  with  by  the  State  courts,  I wish  to  show  that 
I am  acting  ^Hinder  coyitractf  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
prohibits  the  State  coimts  from  interfering  with  contracts  j and  if  op- 
posing counsel  object  that  a contract  to  steal  horses  is  not  a legal  con- 
tract, I wish  the  court  to  be  compelled  to  hear  to  law  and  reason,  and 
admit  that  my  contract  to  steal  horses  is  every  whit  as  moral  and  legal 
as  any  contract  can  be  which  takes  away  from  me,  against  my  will,  a strip 
of  my  land  for  railroad  purposes,  solely  for  ^‘public  use  and  public 
good,”  and  then,  by  any  process  whatever,  transfers  it  to  sharpers  for 
their  own  private  use,  so  that  in  the  end  I am  swindled  out  of  both  all 
private  and  all  public  use  and  benefit  of  my  land  whatever.  We  would 
not  at  all  curtail  vested  rights  or  obligations  of  contract  j we  want  them 
all  enlarged  and  extended  so  as  to  come  down  among  us  little  people,  as 
well  as  among  the  big  people  whom  the  law  makes. 

I purchase  my  160  acres  of  land  for  good,  solid  gold,  of  ^^Uncle  Sam.” 
He  confirms,  and  ratifies,  and  certifies  to  the  contract,  not  on  paper, 
but,  to  make  the  evidence  as  complete  and  durable  as  possible,  on  the 
best  and  stitfest  of  parchment.  There  it  is  j name,  seal,  record  and  all  j 
is  not  the  evidence  of  the  contract  perfect  ^ Can  its  legality  or  guaran- 
tees, or  its  proofs,  be  questioned  ? i*lo  court  in  Christendom  ever  pre- 
tended that  any  power  on  earth  had  any  right  to  deprive  me,  and  my 
heirs  through  all  time,  of  the  full  use  and  benefit  of  one  single  foot  of  that 
land  for  one  single  half  hour,  except  it  be  solely  for  Hhe  public  use  and 
the  public  good.”  By  what  right,  then,  could  any  Legislature  or  court 
of  law  take  any  portion  ot  that  land  from  me,  under  pretext  of  public 
good  and  use  for  railroads,  or  other  purposes,  and  transfer  it  inalienably 
to  sharpers,  who  will  make  no  such  use  of  it  whatever,  unless  compelled 
to  do  so  by  law,  while  the  sharpers  plead,  against  all  interference  of  law, 
that  it  is  a violation  of  contracts.  But  my  contract  to  steal  horses  is  as 
good  as-theirs  for  stealing  land.  By  j^recisely  the  same  sort  of  a plea 
my  contract  to  steal  horses  ought  everywhere  to  shelter  me  also,  in 
the  courts  of  the  land.  But  it  is  said  that  on  this  point  the  law  is 
—15 
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against  me  ; that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  have  made  a wise  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  cases.  I know  it  is;  I know  they  have; 
and  that  is  the  devil  of  it;  it  is  of  this  precisely  that  I complain. 
Eight  here  is  where  we  need  our  first-class  funerals  ; and  when  those 
hearses  return  from  the  grave-yard,  we  wall  either  blot  Out  the  law  and 
all  decisions  under  it,  or  we  will  extend  it  downward  among  the  little 
folks  also,  and  give  them  a sort  of  fair  chance  to  steal  back  again.  If 
our  present  doctrines  of  the  courts  are  true,  what  hinders  any  single 
Legislature,  who  could  be  either  wheedled  or  bribed  or  befooled  to  do 
it,  from  selling  out  every  inch  of  soil  we  have  under  us,  under  pretext 
of  the  public  good,  pocketing  their  share  of  the  plunder  and  leaving 
the  purchasers  to  hold  it  in  all  coming  time,  and  use  it  as  they  please, 
under  this  plea  of  the  sacredness  of  contracts,  while  we  and  our  fami- 
lies move  out  West  and  begin  again  ? The  right  to  take  one  acre  implies 
the  right  to  take  the  whole,  by  precisely  the  same  process.  What  other 
function  are  most  of  our  lantern-men,  who  profess  to  stand  watch  and 
guard  over  our  public  presses,  j)erforming  for  us  in  this  matter  to-day, 
beyond  opening  their  columns  to  enable  the  rascals  of  various  sorts  to 
throw  their  light  abroad,  reconnoitre  their  ground  and  decoy  their 
victims  around  them,  ail  for  the  sake  of  a pitiable  fee  for  editorials  or 
puffs,  or  advertisements  or  free  passes,  and  then  close  all  down  in  utter 
darkness  again,  till  another  fee  comes  round.  Who  that  has  read  the 
papers  does  not  know  that  this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  all  the 
great  insurance  swindles.  W^hat  fool,  outside  of  our  courts,  does  not 
know  that  mutual  contracts  defining  unfulfilled  conditions  by  both  par- 
ties, must  be  signed  by  both  parties  alike,  or  it  is  good  for  nothing,  and 
binding  on  neither  party  Are  our  railroad  charters  so  signed  by  both 
parties  alike*?  They  have,  from  beginning  to  end,  not  even  the  form  or 
the  semblance  of  a written  contract  between  two  parties  legally  em- 
powered to  contract.  They  ane,  in  form,  and  intent,  and  spirit,  a mere 
conditional  gift ; a mere  franchise  ; good  only  as  long  as  the  conditions 
are  truly  and  fully  complied  with ; and  on  that  point  the  donor,  who 
alone  made  the  gift  or  grant,  and  signed  the  contract,  alone  has  the  right 
to  judge ; at  least,  and  at  worst,  has  he  not  as  good  a right  as  the  re- 
ceiver has?  Did  this  one  or  two  or  half  dozen  men,  when  first  seeking 
their  charters,  appear  before  the  Legislature  to  even  propose  to  make  a. 
contract  with  the  State,  in  behalf  of  their,  fellows  ? Nay,  verily;  they 
came  there  to  simply  ask  a privilege,  on  conditions  of  promoting  the 
X)ublic  good.  Without  this  imimal  plea  and  x)romise  of  securing  the 
■public  good,  the  Legislature  had  no  more  right  to  listen  to  them  for  a 
moment  than  they  have  to  steal  my  horses ; the  pledge  of  the  public 
good,  therefore,  becomes  vital  to  the  franchise  from  its  first  incipiency ; 
they  came  to  ask,  as  individuals,  that  they  and  their  fellows  might,  in 
that  privilege,  be  legally  empowered  to  make  contracts^  to  ^^sue  and  be 
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sued,”  and  till  that  power  was  granted,  till  that  franchise  was  given, 
they  had  no  more  legal  power  to  make  a contract  with  any  body  on 
earth  than  so  many  horses  or  wheel-barrows  have;  they  well  knew  this  ; 
the  legislators  all  knew  it.  llow,  then,  conld  a party  make  a legal  con- 
tract while  still  totally"  incapable  in  law  of  doing  it,  either  with  the  Leg- 
islature or  with  any  other  x> arty  on  earth  and  while  the  very  thing 
tliey  are  seeking  is  the  x>ower  to  make  contracts,  to  ^‘sue  and  be  sued 
Is  it  said  there  is  no  use  in  arguing  the  question,  for  the  courts  have  de- 
cided that  this  thing — which  is  not  even  in  the  form  of  a contract,  has 
none  of  the  elements  of  a contract,  no  apt^earance  even  of  a contract, 
and  is  made  with  a x^arty  which  could  not  x^ossibly  make  a legal  con- 
tract with  anybody  on  earth — is  still  a contract^  and  that  is  law  f I know 
it;  and  all  the  worse  for  the  learned  fools  who  have  arbitrated  the  law 
and  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  Here  we  need  again  our  very  best  first- 
class  funerals.  Old  Judge  Taney’s  decision  was  once  law ; is  it  now? 
‘‘Oh,  but  the  law  came  down  from  England.”  Ino  doubt,  but  it  never 
came  down  from  heaven  or  any  other  x^lace  where  even  any  pretense  of 
truth  or  justice  reigned.  Who  is  so  stupid  as  not  to  know  that  English 
common  law  was  first  made  from  tox)  to  bottom  to  wring  x>oor  men’s 
noses,  and  put  money  into  rich  men’s  pockets  ? The  very  purpose  which 
this  totally  absurd  dictum  of  our  courts  so  admirably  answers  now ; and 
are  we  to  be  eternally  bound  by  it,  hand  and  foot?  On  very  many 
X)oints  we  have  ourselves  abrogated  this  old  law  ; thrown  it  overboard, 
and  made  it,  I admit,  as  a whole,  far  more  tolerable  and  decent,  but  not 
at  this  x^oint.  “Of  English  Penal  Statutes  alone,”  says  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, “there  were  enacted  from  the  time  of  Edward  III,  down  to  1844, 
14,408  sex>arate  statutes,  while  the  ‘case  law’  filled  over  1,200  volumes, 
and  both  are  rax^idly  increasing  ; at  that  time  there  were  two  ex-Chan- 
cellors -giving  conflicting  judgments  in  assurance-arbitrations  ; a conflict 
tyx)ical  of  the  whole  system  from  tox3  to  bottom.”  Lord  Craii worth  said, 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  “the  judges  were  suxoxwsed  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  these  laws,  but  in  fact  no  mind  could  master  them,  and  igno- 
rance had  ceased  to  be  a disgrace.  So  utterly  incurable  has  this  evil 
of  the  stuxfidity,  and  injustice,  and  delay,  and  enormous  costs  of  the 
law,  even  in  England,  become,  that  it  is  proposed  in  London  to  throw 
the  whole  thing  overboard,  and  form  a tribunal  of  commerce  for  volun- 
tarily administering  mutual  justice  as  they  do  in  Paris,  wholly  outside  of 
the  courts  and  the  law.”  And  yet  it  is  out  of  this  same  absurd  and 
wholly  unintelligible  jumble  of  English  law  that  all  our  American  doc- 
trines of  common  law  and  of  court  x^recedents  have  sx^rung ; resting  on 
the  eminently  profound  assumption  that  dead  men’s  and  dead  ages’ 
opinions  are  invaluable,  but  the  living  men’s  of  a living  age  are  good 
for  nothing.  The  man  who  will  hold  himself  inexorably  bound  by  such 
a prexiosterous  assumption  is  already  dead,  and  the  sooner  he  is  buried 
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the  better.  The  doctrines  Tvbich  protect  and  give  to  ^‘these  bodies  cor- 
porate” this  their  extraordinary  privileges  and  advantages,  sprung  up 
under  an  absolute  despotism,  and  are  fitted  only  for  a despotism.  Such 
“bodies  corporate,”  this  whole  “artificial  man,”  this  tridy  ‘‘Seatlien  y 
Cliinee^^^  has  no  element  in  him  nor  about  him  as  much  in  accord  with 
our  real  American  institutions  as  has  that  other  yellow  Heathen 
Chinee  that  comes  to  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Our  common 
schools  and  Christian  influences  may  at  last  get  an  American  soul  into 
this  yellow  heathen,  but  how  can  they  stick  a soul  into  a mere  body  cor- 
porate— this  soulless  “Heathen  Chinee?”  How  long,  in  America,  shall 
we  continue  to  bow  down  to  this  old  dead- idol  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  all  real  rights  and  justice,  because  some  fool  of  a judge  fancies  that 
he  understands  the  precedents  of  the  courts,  especially  when  they  are 
all  self-evidently  absurd  ? I am  by  no  means  either  advocating  or  sug- 
gesting mob  law  in  any  of  its  forms ) I am  only  proving  again  our  great 
need  of  more  first-class  funerals. 

Several  of  our  States  are  now  demising  new  schemes  of  legislation, 
never  before  attempted  either  in  England  or  the  world,  to  make  the 
venders  of  ardent  spirits  fully  responsible  to  the  public  for  ad  the  evils 
their  callings  may  produce.  Yet  these  liquor  dealers  use  only  their 
own  property  j they  are  under  no  implied  chartered  bonds  to  promote 
the  public  good.  They  have  neither  asked  nor  received  from  the  State 
or  the  public  one  cenfis  worth  of  land  or  property,  or  privileges  of  any 
sort,  on  any  such  pretext  or  ground.  They  simply  use  their  own  as 
they  choose.  Yo  one  even  pretends  that  they  charge  exorbitant  prices 
for  their  goods  or  services  j or  that  they  form  combinations  to  enforce 
unnatural  prices,  or  to  bring  about  such  a state  of  things  that  a man  is 
obliged  to  patronize  them.  On  the  contrary,  every  man  in  the  country 
can,  with  entire  safety  to  himself,  his  family,  his  business  and  his  credit, 
let  them  wholly  alone  if  he  chooses  5 and  still  the  law  steps  in,  and 
avers  that  their  business  shall  not  endanger  the  public  weal,  and  that 
they  must  take  the  full  risks  of  its  so  resulting. 

But  these  privileged  corporations  first  beg  the . right  of  the  State  to 
exist,  and  to  hold  their  public  privileges  and  franchises  for  the  public 
good.  They  receive  their  gifts  of  lands,  moneys,  stock  and  prhfileges, 
yea,  even  their  own  existence,  on  this  ground  alone.  They  then  com- 
bine and  conspire  to  bring  about  such  an  actual  condition  of  things 
that  no  man  in  the  land  can  do  without  their  aid,  without  utter  ruin  to 
himself,  his  family,  his  business  and  credit  altogether ; and  then,  for- 
sooth, they  assume  to  charge  whatever  prices  for  such  aid  they  please, 
in  defiance  of  the  State  which  created  them,  and  of  the  pubhc  which 
patronizes  them,  and  even  of  the  whole  power  of  the  Eepubhc  itself. 
How  do  these  two  things  fit  together!  Why  should  not  all  artificial 
corporations,  as  well  as  natural  persons  who  are  liquor  dealers,  be  com- 
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pelled  to  regard  the  public  good,  and  take  the  full  risk  of  their  own 
business  in  this  free  land,  even  though  no  musty  English  statutes  fur- 
nish us  precedents  therefor  ? 

But  there  is  another,  and,  if  possible,  a still  worse  evil  connected 
with  our  present  railroad  system.  Col.  Benton  once  objected  to  a cer- 
taiii  bill  in  Congress,  because  it  had,  as  he  said,  “ a stump  speech  in  its 
belly.”  We  have  all  read  of  certain  classes  of  noxious  insects  that  have 
sometimes  each  a parasite  inside  of  it,  feeding  on  its  vitals  5 and  still  a 
third,  or  a fourth  inside  of  that,  so  that  who  ever  undertook  to  feed  the 
outside  one,  must  in  fact  feed  the  whole  batch,  till  the  one  has  eaten 
the  other  up.  Just  so  many  of  our  railroads  have  each  a stump  speech, 
a parasite,  one  or  two  or  three  credit  mobiliers,”  in  the  shape  of  ex- 
press companies,  blue  line”  and  red  line,”  ‘^fast  line”  and  ‘‘slow 
line”  companies,  one  inside  of  the  other,  in  the  maw  of  the  original 
charter,  and  the  public  have  to  support  the  whole  brood  till  one  suc- 
ceeds in  eating  up  the  other.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  all  these 
double  and  treble  contrivances,  these  corporations  within  corporations, 
like  the  “ credit  mobilier”  in  the  Union  Pacific,  are  usuaily  got  up  by 
the  ofiicers  and  managers  of  the  roads,  for  the  double  purpose  of  swin- 
dhng  the  public  out  of  exorbitant  freights  and  fares  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  swindling  the  stockholders  and  creditors  out  of  all  proceeds  on 
their  stock,  and  all  loans  advanced  for  its  benefit  by  some  such  artifice 
as  that  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  the  “ credit  mobilier  ” concern,  but  re- 
cently exposed.  Thus  the  people  have  to  pay  several  prices  for  all  their 
freight  j stockholders  and  creditors  are  swindled  out  of  all  their  pro- 
ceeds and  dues,  and  the  rascally  managers  pocket  money  by  the  mil- 
lion ; while  still  the  law  can  neither  punish  the  one  nor  relieve  the  other. 
It  would  be  interfering  with  “ business”  and  “vested  rights.” 

BuUour  railroad  corporations  are  not,  by  any  means,  the  only  class 
of  artificial  men  who  are  allowed  to  plunder  the  public  under  pretence 
of  law.  There  are  our  insurance  companies.  Go  into  St.  Louis,  or  any 
great  city  East  or  West,  and  you  will  find  the  most  splendid  marble  and 
iron  i^alaces  in  the  whole  city  belong  to  insurance  companies.  Ask  any 
insurance  agent  to  state  to  you  truly  how  much  money,  all  told,  his 
company  has  received  in  on  risks,  and  how  much  it  has  paid  out  on  aU 
losses  since  its  incorporation,  and  he  will  either  tell  you  he  does  not 
know,  or  he  will  probably  lie  to  you ; for  if  he  should  tell  you  the  truth, 
you  would  see  at  once  that  it  would  spoil  his  business.  Insurance  agents 
and  companies  can  state  and  write  facts  and  arguments  to  any  extent, 
in  all  places  and  at  aU  times,  but  this  one  single  little  vital  fact  they 
never  state  without  covering  it  up  so  that  no  one  will  see  it  as  it  really 
is.  Still,  it  is  the  only  fact  that  it  is  first  and  most  vital  for  their  pat- 
rons to  know.  I have  no  more  fault  to  find  with  the  general  principle 
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of  insurance,  when  needful  and  just  and  proper,  than  I have  with  our 
railroads  5 both  alike  are  needful,  and  both  alike,  and  especially  both 
together,  may  become  wholly  intolerable,  l^eedful  and  proper  insu- 
rance is  one  thing,  while  an  universal  monomania  for  insurance,  at  any 
cost,  is  quite  another.  The  reader  of  the  insurance  office  puffs,  com- 
munications, and  editorials,  even  in  some  of  our  religious  and  indus- 
trial papers,  might  well  conclude  that  to  infailably  save  both  soul  and 
body,  the  first  ^Hhing  needful”  was  an  insurance  policy  of  some  sort,' 
while  temx)erance,  industry,  frugality  and  faith  in  God  were  only  among 
the  non-essential  incidents,  convenient  mdeed,  but  not  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  blessed  man  who  has  a policy  in  his  pocket. 

According  to  the  advertisement  of  the  New  York  Mutual  Life  Insu- 
rance Company,  x>ublished  in  the  Nation  of  Dec.  12,  1872,  a young  man 
of  35  years  of  age  had  always  paid  into  that  office  $26  28  per  annum 
on  a risk  of  $1000,  while  the  actual  cost  of  the  risk  alone  was  only  $8  52  j 
thus  every  young  man,  by  their  orm  showing,  paid  the  company  more 
than  three  times  the  actual  hazard  of  his  own  risk  of  life,  or  200  per 
cent,  more  than  cost.  With  still  younger  men  the  case  would  be  far 
worse. 

In  the  Nation  of  February  6,  the  same  company  gives  its  gross  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  1871  for  premiums  and  policy  fees,  $14,386,863  81. 
Its  claims  paid  out  by  death  were  $2,253,667  7^,  that  is,  its  receipts  are 
nearly  seven  times  the  amount  paid  out  on  death  claims.  600  per  cent, 
more  than  the  actual  cost  of  a thing  is  more  than  we  can  make  at  farm- 
ing, even  if  the  railroads  carried  our  produce  for  nothing ; but  then  we 
are  not  artificial  men.  If  any  one  of  us  should  build  a grist-mill  with 
our  owm  money,  on  our  own  land,  the  law  would  not  allow  us  to  take 
600  per  cent.  toll.  God  never  made  any  man  that  could  cut  up  such 
shines  by  law ; it  takes  the  Legislature  to  do  that ; and  yet  this  is  con- 
cededly  one  of  the  very  best  life  insurance  companies  in  the  country.  I 
have  not  the  documents  at  hand  to  show  the  rates  of  charges  in  fire  in- 
surance companies,  but  I recollect  being  urgently  importuned  to  go  into 
one  once,  which  proved  a mere  fizzle,  and  in  which  the  profits  were 
claimed  to  be  in  the  end  some  hundred  per  cent.  If  any  farmer  will  go 
round  through  his  own  neighborhood,  and  add  up  all  that  has  been  paid 
out  for  insurance,  he  will  usually  find  that  it  amounts  to  some  hundred 
times  ail  that  has  ever  come  back  to  his  neighbors ) for  isolated  farm 
risks,  with  care,  are  almost  nothing  5 and  by  insuring,  the  farmer  usu- 
ally only  helps  fill  up  the  great  gulps  made  by  fire  in  our  great  cities, 
where  indeed  there  is  some  sense  in  insuring,  especially  if  you  can  get 
the  farmers  of  the  country  to  bear  a heavy  share  of  the  actual  risks. 

Time  and  space  forbid  the  attempt  to  trace  out  the  doings  of  this  ar- 
tificial man,  in  all  banking  and  moneyed  corporations,  in  manufactures, 
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protection,  tariffs,  taxes,  etc.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  is  everywhere,  and 
in  all  i)laces  alike,  this  same  “Heathen  Chinee.” 

I have  only  glanced  at  two  of  the  great  classes  of  artiticial  men, 
whose  annual  operations  sweep  the  money  from  all  oiu*  ffirms  and  jnmi- 
ries,  and  roll  it  down,  and  pile  it  up  in  our  great  cities,  as  inevitable  as 
the  waters  of  the  lands  flow  toward  the  ocean,  there  to  lay,  and  ferment, 
and  rot,  for  a while,  and  breed  all  sorts  of  extravagance,  and  social  and 
moral  corrui)tion  • to  furnish  the  basis  and  the  means  of  making  “cor- 
ners on  the  market,”  “stock  gambling,”  stupendous  “railroad  combina- 
tions,” and  “railroad  swindles,”  “black  Fridays,”  and  “periodical  lock- 
ups,” “bulling  and  bearing”  the  stock  market  and  the  specie  market, 
engendering  all  sorts  of  financial  alarm,  and  bankruptcy,  and  disaster 
in  all  sorts  of  regular  business  all  over  the  continent,  “buying  up  legis- 
latures” and  “senators”  in  the  States,  and  at  the  capitoi  itself,  for  still 
]iiore  preposterous  schemes  ; and  when  it  still  accumulates  there  so  that 
neither  God,  man  nor  the  devil  can  make  any  further  use  of  it,  it  is,  by 
the  same  inevitable  laAV  of  nature,  sent  back  into  the  country  again,  not 
in  the  shape  of  gentle  rains  and  shoAvers  to  enrich  our  farms,  but  to 
shingle  them  over  Avith  ten  or  fifteen  percent,  mortgages;  so  that,  if  the 
rains  of  lieaA^en  do  fall,  they  will  do  us  no  good  nor  our  children,  for 
we  are  sold  out.  This  devastation  of  mortgages  has  already  overrun 
most  of  the  older  States  *nearer  to  the  moneyed  centres  ; and  they  have 
moved  out  West,  while  their  homesteads  AA^ent  under  the  hammer  for  a 
song,  to  the  more  hardy  and  prudent  incoming  Irish  and  Germans,  and 
judging  from  the  clouds  of  mortgagesbeginning  to  oA^erhang  oim  Avestern 
sky,  I think  we  had  better  be  picking  up  our  traps  and  preparing  to 
move  too ; or  shall  we  first  look  a little,  and  compel  our  courts  and 
legislators  to  look  a little,  into  the  ways  and  all  doings  of  this  artificial 
man,  this  “ Heathen  Chinee,”  “Avith  his  ways  that  are  dark,  and  tricks 
that  are  vain.”  But  still,  according  to  law,  I know  nothing  can  be  done. 
There  stands  the  law,  fixed,  scpiare  against  you  at  eA^ery  turn  ; there  are 
the  laAvs  of  trade  too,  and  of  competition.  I really  hope  that  you  are 
not  so  much  of  a barbarian  as  to  wish  to  OA^erthroAv  all  these.  Then, 
there  is  “business,”  man ; would  you  interfere  Avith  “the  laws  of  busi- 
ness ?”  Why  can  you  not  be  made  to  see  that  so  long  as  this  artificial 
man  is  allowed  by  law  to  take  out  his  jack-knife  and  skin  you  all  oaw, 
from  head  to  foot,  as  a simple  business  transaction,  while  you  are  not 
alloAved  to  skin  any  one  else  in  turn,  the  laAvs  of  trade,  and  laws  of 
competition,  and  the  laws  of  business,  are  wholly  against  you,  and  you 
haA^e  no  possible  remedy  but  to  grin  and  bear  it,  or  jAetition  for  the 
equal  right  to  use  your  jack-knife  in  turn,  and  fight  it  out  on  that  line, 
or  see  to  it  that  all  the  rights  and  priAuleges  of  this  artificial  man  are 
at  all  points  restricted  by  laAv,  as  thoroughly  and  unscrupulously  as 
your  own  are. 
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There  is  no  real  glut  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  to-day,  of  the  great 
staples  of  life ; there  never  was  one,  and  there  never  will  be  one.  If 
this  artificial  man  could  be  compelled  to  behave  himself  as  other  men 
are,  in  all  the  phases  and  under  aU  the  subterfuges  with  which  he  meets 
us  in  exchange,  all  our  products  would  find  plenty  of  hungry  mouths  to 
consume  them,  at  prices  tolerable  to  them  and  renumerative  to  us ; for. 
as  prices  fall,  the  circle  of  consumers  greatly  enlarges,  and  in  close 
times  even  20  per  cent,  piled  on  to  cost,  by  artificial  means,  is  in  itself 
enough  to  throw  nearly  one-half  of  our  consumers  out  of  the  market. 
Then  again  so  long  as  these  artificial  men,  these  privileged  and  protected 
classes,  are  allowed  to  make  enormous  profits,  they  can  pay  high  wages 
for  all  sorts  of  business  they  have  to  do  ; thus  they  bid  up  the  prices  of 
labor,  and  set  the  whole  country  swarming  with  agents  and  middle 
men,  to  gather  in  and  protect  and  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  business. 
Allow  by  law,  and  by  protection,  railroads  and  manufacturers  to  make 
enormous  profits,  and  the  whole  capital  and  labor  of  the  country  will 
rush  off  from  the  farms  and  toward  the  railroads  and  manufactories. 
Wages  on  farms  and  interest  on  money  will  go  above  their  natural 
level,  and  their  costly  products  in  transit  will  be  fleeced  of  all  possible 
profit  by  the  various  wiles  and  extortions  of  this  artificial  -man,  wholly 
uncontrollable  by  any  just  law  that  God  or  man  ever  yet  made.  Shall 
we  make  one  for  him  I^o,  the  time  has  not  yet  come } we  are  not  yet 
ready ; we  must  have  those  funerals  first  j we  are  not  near  the  bottom 
of  the  difficulty  yet.  If  we  ever  get  there  we  shall  find  that  our  lawyers 
and  law  makers  are,  themselves,  artificial  men,  and  of  course  in  close 
sympathy  with  all  of  their  class,  especially  with  all  who  can  proffer  the 
biggest  fees  and  the  most  pay.  For  example,  the  law  compeUs  you  and 
me  to  go  into  court  either  as  juryman  or  witness,  and  leave  your  busi- 
ness and  family,  and  hang  around  it  through  the  whole  term,  for  one  or 
two  dollars  per  day,  whether  you  are  willing  or  not  j or  it  arrests  you 
and  forces  you  into  court,  wholly  without  pay,  and  compels  you  to  em- 
ploy and  pay  your  counsel,  on  a suit  that  proves  wholly  unfounded  and 
unjust,  and  you  are  obliged,  in  self-defense,  not  only  to  lose  your  own 
time  and  trouble,  but  to  pay  your  lawyer  all  the  money  he  pleases  to 
screw  out  of  you  5 it  m^y  be  five  hundred  or  a thousand  dollars  for  one 
or  two  hours  work  in  court,  and  a few  hours  of  preparation.  This  is 
custom.  Is  it  right ! I deny  it.  So  far  as  any  man  is  compelled  to 
come  into  court  to  seek  justice,  all  the  ser\nces  of  those  essential  then 
and  there  to  administer,  or  evolve  that  justice,  ought  to  be  as  much 
fixed  by  law  as  the  salary  of  the  judge,  or  the  fee  of  the  witness  or  the 
juryman.  The  court  is  po  more  an  open  market  where  men  voluntarily 
purchase  things  on  sale,  than  helL  is  sucli  an  open  market.  True,  I 
have  a right  to  buy  a horse  or  a farm,  or  hire  a man,  or  seU  my  own 
services  in  the  open  market,  for  whatever  I can  get,  or  give,  be  it  more 
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or  less.  But  if  the  law  compells  me  on  a certain  day,  and  at  a certain 
time  and  place,  to  appear  and  buy  a horse  or  a farm,  or  hire  a man,  or 
sell  my  own  services,  if  wanted  by  another  in  like  straits,  it  is  no  longer 
an  open  market,  and  the  law  should  thoroughly  protect  me  through  the 
whole  process,  so  far  as  that  court  is  concerned.  Do  you  say  this  is  not 
law  ? My  dear  sir,  I am  fully  aware  of  it,  and  the  more  shame  to  the  law . 

Again,  if  I walk  up  to  a fellow  like  a man,  and  take  my  own  risks,  and 
threaten  to  knock  him  down,  and  thus  compel  him  to  surrender  his  purse, 
I have  committed  one  crime— I have  robbed  him,  and  the  law  will  send 
me  to  prison ; but  if  I approach  him  on  the  sly,  and  get  him  to  trust 
me  with*  his  purse,  by  lying  to  him,  and  then  rob  him  of  it,  I have  com- 
mitted two  crimes  in  one  : those  of  a sneak  and  a liar,  and  of  a robber  ; 
but  in  the  eye  of  the  law  I am  guilty  of  only  a breach  of  trust,  and  the 
double  crime  is  far  less  than  the  single  one.  I^ow,  if  I will  run  for 
Legislature,  or  any  public  trust  or  corporation,  and  get  hold  of  money 
or  interests,  which  I have  promised  and  sworn  to  protect,  and  thus  com- 
mit the  crimes  of  a liar,  a purjurer,  and  a thief,  all  in  one,  I am  gen- 
erally considered  a smart  fellow,  and  in  practical  law  have  committed 
really  no  crime  at  all.  So  the  law,  in  spirit,  everywhere  eases  off  its 
burdens  and  its  penalties  as  it  rises  upward,  from  the  mere  natural  man, 
through  the  man  of  artifice,  to  the  purely  ^^artificial  man,^’  and  he  is 
bound  by  no  law,  no  soul,  no  anything  at  all,  on  the  same  level  with 
the  mere  natural  man.  All  this  comes  of  habits  inherited  from  times 
in  Europe,  when  artificial  men,  mere  kings,  lords  and  squires,  were 
alone  protected  in  their  rights,  and  the  rude  ignorant  people  used  only 
for  food  for  jails,  gibbets  and  gun-po wder ; the  old  birth  place  of  our 
common  law.  As  things  now  are,  no  sensible  man  wiU  approach  the 
courts  of  law  as  long  as  he  can  possibly  avoid  it.  He  is  sure  to  be 
skinned  in  one  way  or  another,  and  if  he  gets  justice,  it  will  generally 
cost  him  ten  times  more  than  it  is  worth  to  him.  About  the  only  way 
he  can  go  through  our  courts  with  entire  safety,  is  to  kill  some  man  out- 
right, and  go  in  on  a plea  of  moral  insanity.  Then  he  will  get  clear  of 
everything  but  the  plucking  of  his  lawyers  j and  if  entirely  innocent, 
he  would  have  to  stand  that  anyhow.  But  infinite  mouthfuls  of  wind 
must  still  be  blown  off  in  praise  of  the  law,  and  people  made  to  believe 
that  the  whole  safety  of  society  rests  on  it  alone,  instead  of  that  moral 
and  religious  sense  of  obligation,  and  duty,  and  fear  of  just  public 
opinion,  which  is  ever  more  potent  than  any  possible  law,  and  without 
which  no  law  is  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.  But  time  and  space 
would  fail  me  to  follow  this  artificial  man,  and  trace  out  all  his  devious 
ways  and  the  legal  infamies  through  which  he  is  allowed,  by  law,  to 
plunder  people  who  are  forever  bothered  and  hindered  by  having  souls  in 
their  bodies,  and  no  sort  of  legal  rights  to  steal  anywhere  or  in  any 
way  The  first  thing  we  all  need  ^to  do,  is  to  abate  some  of  our  stupid 
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reverence  for  law  as  it  is,  and  begin  really  to  inquire  after  the  law  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Says  a distinguished  recent  writer,  “the  quackeries 
of  the  platform,  the  bar,  the  State  house  and  the  pulpit,  the  gigantic 
swindles  of  speculators,  the  frauds  of  petty  trades,  the  omnipresent 
overreachings  and  deceptions,  by  which  the  people  are  victimized 
in  the  intercourse  of  life,  are  but  the  legitimate  consequence  of  our 
gross  and  wide-spread  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  its  real  laws 
to  which  I would  add,  that  when  we  have  learned  to  unravel  all 
the  legalized  tricks  of  this  “Heathen  Chinee,”  this  “artificial  man,”  we 
shall  know  enough  about  human  nature  as  a whole,  to  protect  ourselves 
against  all  its  worst  modes,  both  of  theft  and  of  fraud  5 and  we  shall 
give  to  him  the  same  rights,  and  hold  him  everywhere,  and  at  all  points, 
to  the  same  responsibilities,  that  we  do  all  natural  persons,  no  more  and 
no  less. 

Posterity  will  recognize  our  inherited  formal  laws  and  formal  theolo- 
gies as  among  the  greatest  infamies  of  this  century,  and  wonder  alike 
at  the  great  mouthsful  of  wind  we  could  so  incessantly  blow  off  in  their 
praise,  and  at  that  Divine  grace  and  patience,  that  individual  sense  of 
Christian  truth  and  right  that  could  carry  us  safely  thi"ough  them. 

In  beheading  that  peculiar  artificial  man  called  “ the  slave-holder,” 
we  have  righted  already  a whole  world  full  of  wrongs.  But  there  are 
lots  more  of  them  of  the  same  kind  to  be  brought  to  the  block  before 
many  years  roU.  away. 

We  talk  as  wise  as  setting  owls  of  the  laws  of  morals,  of  nature,  and 
of  finance,  and  trade,  etc.,  but  the  real  laws  of  morals  and  of  nature 
have  in  fact  about  as  much  to  do  with  oul?  inherited  dogmas  of  court 
and  church,  of  finance  and  trade,  as  they  have  with  our  cotton-picking 
mills  and  spinning  jenneys,  our  six  shooters  and  columbiads.  They 
furnish  the  naked  power  which  we  direct,  control,  and  use,  either  for 
life  or  death,  as  we  choose.  The  people  never  yet  existed  where  the 
pure  natural  laws  of  right  and  justice  as  a whole,  stood  any  sort  of 
chance  in  the  forum  of  their  courts  and  statute  books.  This  “ Hea- 
then Chinee,”  this  privileged  man,  incessantly  hobs  it  upon  us  every- 
where, in  one  shape  or  another,  to  totally  upset  all  natural  order,  and 
knock  all  real  justice  into  “pi.”  It  may  well  be  doubted,  all  mere  gas 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  whether  the  people  who  do  the  real 
honest  work  of  the  continent,  really  get  back  enough  of  their  honest 
dues  into  their  own  pockets,  and  of  a just  protection  of  law,  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  money  expended  on  our  court  houses  and  State  and  Na- 
tional capitals,  to  say  nothing  of  our  yearly  taxes  and  enormous  costs 
of  law  suits.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  people  have  been  robbed 
and  plundered  of  more  money  within  twenty-five  years,  through  the 
ignorance,  negligence  and. depravity  of  those  who  have  pretended  to 
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administer  tlie  law  over  them,  than  all  the  single-handed  knaves  and 
scoundrels  of  all  sorts  have  taken  from  them  since  the  continent  was 
first  settled ! Yea,  many  thousand  times  more ; all  done  in  due  process 
of  law. 

Take  ISTew  York  City  as  one  example,  ^^Oredit  Mohilier,”  for  another, 
and  you  cannot  go  amiss  of  hundreds  of  others ! Take  one  close  by 
us.  I can  remember  when,  in  very  early  times,  the  county  known  as 
Macoupin,  in  some  of  its  wild  retreats,  was  a notorious  nest  of  horse- 
thieves  j the  people  at  last  cleaned  them  out;  but,  if  all  the  horse- 
thieves  of  the  whole  State  had  gathered  into  Macoupin  county  and  the 
people  had  been  left  to  struggle  with  them  to  this  day,  without  either 
formal  courts  or  formal  laws  of  any  sort,  they  would  not  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  history  have  plundered  the  county  to  one-half  the  ex- 
tent that  the  infinitely  worse  and  meaner  scoundrels  who  built  their 
court  house  did,  all  under  the  form  of  law,  law^  LAW. 

When  we  get  tired  of  blowing  off  mere  gas,  and  begin  to  hold  our 
breath  and  look  at  a few  real  facts  in  the  case,  we  shall  at  least  begin 
to  be  saved,  and  if  we  anywhere  begin  to  analyze  to  the  bottom,  to  stir 
the  many  bunches  of  harmless  meal  that  lie  thick  all  around  us,  the 
first  live  thing  that  will  everywhere  pop  up  before  us,  is  this  ^‘Heathen 
Chiuee,”  this  artificial,  this  privileged  man,  in  some  one  of  his  protean 
forms ; and  usually  he  will  be  found  very  rich,  while  w©  are  very  poor 
and  growing  beautifully  poorer  every  day. 

But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? was  Boss  Tweed^s  first  in- 
quiry, when  they  poked  him  up  out  of  the  meal.  And  I,  for  one,  wish 
they  had  taken  him  and  made  him  answer  his  own  question,  or  hung 
him  to  a lamp-post,  but  that  might  not  have  been  agreeable  to  him;  for 
I notice  such  fellows  always  haye  a terrible  horror  of  lynch  law ; they 
fear  that  there  may  be  some  spice  of  real  justice  in  it  after  all ; and  in 
fact  it  is,  therefore,  like  thunder-storms  and  tornadoes,  good  in  its  place ; 
but  not  convenient,  as  the  regular  order  of  busiuess.  There  are  some 
things  that  can  be  done: 

1.  The  people  can  organize  into  clubs  and  associations^  without  respect 
to  creed  or  party,  and  in  manifold  ways  dispense,  at  least,  with  tlie  run- 
ners and*  agents  of  these  various  privileged  men.  If  not  with  the  men 
themselves,  and  thus  economize  costs  of  sale  and*  purchase.  They  can 
look  at  their  real  condition  and  interests,  and  talk  them  over,  and  at 
least  agree  not  to  be  longer  befooled  by  mere  gassy  politicians  from 
either  party.  They  can  choose  men  of  then  own  class  and  interests  to 
revise  their  laws,  instead  of  professional  lawyers,  and  men  of  the  other 
classes,  whose  entire  interests  and  habits  of  thought  and  belief  are,  at 
many  points,  dnectly  against  them  ; they  can  throw  a larger  number  of 
their  sons  and  daughters  into  our  industrial  universities  and  other 
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schools,  to  enable  them  to  study  and  understand  these  all-important 
subjects  and  become  prepared  to  represent  and  defend  their  real  inte- 
rests in  all  the  walks  of  human  life  and  society. 

2.  A definite  number  of  farmers  and  artisans,  and  merchants  or 
dealers,  can  associate  together  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
courts  altogether,  by  entering  into  a mutual  contract  to  refer  all  difa- 
culties that  may  arise  between  them,  of  whatever  sort,  to  the  men 
elected  from  their  own  pumber  by  the  parties,  and  abide  by  the  result, 
and  if  any  party  did  not  so  abide,  then  sue  him  on  the  contract  and 
enforce  it.  Make  the  association  large  enough  t^  embrace  most  of  the 
men  who  have  dealings  together  in  a given  town  or  district,  and  avoid 
the  courts  as  much  as  possible,  and  take  them  only  as  you  do  the  small- 
pox, when  you  must.  Agreements  to  leave  out,  even  without  such  asso- 
ciations, ought  to  settle  most  difficulties. 

3.  Ten,  twenty,  or  more  men  could  come  into  a written  agreement  to 
relieve  one  another  in  case  of  fires,  on  definite  terms,  at  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  cost  they  now  usually  pay,  and  with  a vastly  greater  cer- 
tainty of  security  than  they  can  now  get  from  most  of  these  cut-throat 
insurance  offices  j many  of  which  are  got  up  and  chartered  under  big 
names,  simply  and  solely  to  facilitate  this  “ Heathen  Chinee,’^  and  his 
agents  and  runners,  in  their  schemes  of  public  plunder. 

As  things  now  are,  this  ‘^Heathen  Chinee,^’  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
makes  nearly  all  our  laws,  fixes  all  our  tariffs  and  taxes,  and  controls  all 
our  commerce.  He  can,  by  an  easy  combination,  anywhere  pay  $20,000 
or  $30,000  or  $100,000  to  elect  any  Senator  or  Representative.  He  can 
do  vast  good  with  all  sorts  of  Credit  Mobilier  stock.  He  can  pass 
word  to  his  thousands  of  employees,  mercenaries  and  defendants  to 
vote  for  this  man  or  that.  He  can,  in  fact,  bribe  all  the  principal  attor- 
neys to  silence  in  any  town  or  city  where  he  is  likely  to  have  a suit  in 
court,  by  paying  them  what  is  called  a retainer.’^  In  court  and  in  Con- 
gress he  can  get  his  own  men  in  place  where  he  wants  them,  and  get  ours 
out  of  place  and  out  of  the  way  ; and  dead  abstractions,  called  laws,  are 
not  likely  to  run  afoot  and  alone,  either  in  court  or  in  congress,  without 
some  one  to  uphold  and  guide  them.  The  paper  rescript  is  mighty  nice 
— most  admirable — but  the  devil  is  in  the  practical  outcome  of*it.  He 
alone  can  see  clearly  through  all  the  fogs  of  “ tariffs,’’  of  taxes,”  of 
commerce,”  of  the  “ laws  of  business  and  of  trade,”  because  he  alone 
harkens  solely  to  the  “ voice  of  the  prophets,”  which  to  economize  ink 
and  letters,  he  always  spell  p-r-o-f-i-t-s— smart  fellow,  this  ‘^Heathen 
Chinee” — and  it  wUl  cost  us  more  to  release  his  grip  from  the  throat  of 
the  public  than  it  did  to  unclasp  that  of  his  first  cousins — the  old  slave- 
holders } not  in  blood  perhaps,  for  here  we  are  called  to  suffocate  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Credit  Mobilier,”  and  “ Kansas  Senator  ” stercoraries, 
rather  than  to  fight  and  swiin  in  Chickahominy  blood. 
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We  ouglit  to  have  an  amendment  to  all  onr  constitutions  and  laws, 
requiring  every  man  who  takes  part  under  them  to  make  oath,  on  enter- 
ing office,  that  he  has  no  sort  of  partnership  with  nor  interest  in  this 

Heathen  Chinee  ” in  any  shape  or  form,  either  direct  or  indirect ; that 
he  has  received  no  sort  of  favors  from  him,  and  that  he  will  have  and 
receive  none  whatever  so  long  as  he  remains  in  office,  nor  thereafter,  for 
any  special  interest  he  may  advocate  or  vote  for.  We  ought  also  im- 
mediately to  provide,  by  law,  that  all  charters,  special  privileges,  fran- 
chises and  contracts  of  whatsoever  sort,  shall  in  all  time  in  future  be 
forfeited  to  the  State,  whenever  or  wherever  it  can  be  proved  that  even 
any  attempt,  or  any  form  of  either  corruption  or  fraud,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  was  resorted  to  by  any  one  of  the  agents  employed  in  securing 
them,  or  in  their  public  management  thereafter,  with  such  other  penal- 
ties of  fine  or  imprisonment  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  But  we  shall 
get  no  such  amendments.  It  would  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the 
people,  and  the  people  at  present  are,  for  the  most  part,  this  “ Heathen 
Chinee.”  “ He  is  France.”  It  would  interfere  also  with  the  laws  of  busi- 
ness and  freedom  of  trade,  find  ^his  Heathen  Chinee  ” is  at  present  about 
the  only  business  man  and  trader  we  have  that  is  any  account  in  legis- 
lation. What  rights  have  those  men  who  have  got  a soul  in  their  bodies, 
compared  with  those  bodies  corporate,”  who  have  got  none  The  idea 
is  wholly  preposterous ; to  give  them  anywhere  near  equal  rights  in  fact, 
would  revolutionize  the  whole  republic,  common  law,  common  fools  and 
aU,  and  bring  all  things  back  to  the  wholly  uninteresting  dead-level  of 
common  sense  and  common  justice.  But  if  I have  said  enough  about  this 
“law-made  man,”  this  “artificial  man,” this  “privileged  man,”  this  little 
“ Heathen  Chinee,”  to  arouse  your  suspicions  and  induce  you  to  look 
after  him  a little,  I have  accomplished  my  object  j only,  remember,  that 
I do  not  complain  of  his  privileges,  because  they  are  not  equally  open  to 
all  who  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  but  because  they  are  * 
not  fit  to  be  granted  to  any  men,  and  ought  not  to  be.  We  ask  for  no 
new  privileges,  for  no  more  mere  laws,  common  or  uncommon.  Heaven 
knows  we  have  had  enough  of  that  already,  unless  it  is  better  j but  we 
ask  for  justice — for  equal  rights  before  the  law,  where  we  now  stand  as 
individual  men,  without  the  necessity  of  going  into  a corporation  of  any 
sort  to  get  them,  and  we  intend  to  have  it  j it  may  cost  time  and  labor, 
it  may  even  cost  blood,  but  come  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  either  by  fair 
means  or  foul. 

An  aristocracy  of  blood  and  lineage  is  bad,  but  an  aristocracy  of  mere 
corporate  wealth  is  infinitely  worse.  It  has  all  its  vices  without  a single 
one  of  its  refinements  or  redeeming  virtues  j it  has  ever  been  so,  and 
ever  proved  so,  and  ever  will.  “ The  privileged  Spaniards,”  in  South 
America,  are  well  known,  but  if  ever  the  true  history  of  India  should 
be  written,  it  will  be  known  and  felt  that  the  rule  of  the  English  East 
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India  Company over  that  most  unhappy  country,  was  more  disastrous, 
more  absolutely  devilish  than  they  had  ever  before  experienced  at  either 
Heathen  or  Mohammedan  hands,  and  all  under  law — English  constitu- 
tional law. 

I very  well  know  how  fashionable  it  is  to  say  in  all  our  literatures, 
and  even  in  our  hymns  and  prayers,  that  these  and  other  Heathen  races 
are  exterminated  by  coming  into  contact  with  Christian  civilization. 
But  I know  equally  well,  that  the  thing  which  really  exterminates  them 
is  not  Christian  civilization,  but  corporate  hell-fire  and  damnation  5 this 
same  little  “Heathen  Chinee,”  in  one  form  or  another  5 and  it  is  just  as 
competent  to  exterminate  or  to  enslave  us  in  the  end,  as  it  has  been 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  or  who  lie  prostrate  aU  around  us. 
Shall  we  lie  down  under  it  ? “ Hot  much,  I think.” 
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FISH  CULTTJEE. 


By  N.  E.  BALLOU,  Sandwich,  III. 


All  great  enterprises,  whether  of  local  or  national  importance,  strug- 
gling for  success  and  public  recognition,  must  depend  in  a large  measure 
upon  their  merits  ; and  the  practicability  of  such  enterprises  must  be 
so  well  established,  by  every  possible  precedent,  as  to  become  a convic- 
tion. But,  fortunately,  fish  culture  is  not  an  embryo  project,  for  it  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  ages.  The  artificial  propagation  of  food 
fishes  is  now  assimiing  national  importance  over  the  entire  world,  among 
enhghtened  nations.  If  we  should  admit  that  fish  culture  may  never 
become  one  of  the  gfeat  industries  of  the  nation,  we  have  abundant 
proof  that  the  fisheries  of  every  State  of  the  Union  may  be  made  so  pro- 
ductive and  fruitful  as  to  cheapen  the  food  of  our  toiling  millions.  K, 
as  science  asserts,  “a  fish  diet  is  a fortifier  of  the  brain,”  who  needs  it 
more  than  the  dashing,  rushing,  and  irrepressible  American  ? 

ANTIQUITY  OF  FISH  CULTURE.  , 

The  Chinese  have  practiced  ‘^fish  hatching”  for  centuries,  and  fish 
are  consequently  so  cheap  among  the  Celestials  that  a penny  will  secure 
sufficient  for  a breakfast  for  a small  family.  The  Chinaman  has  an  in- 
genious method  of  hatching  the  collected  ova  of  fish.  When  the  spawn- 
ing season  arrives,  operators  empty  hen^s  eggs,  by  sucking  the  natural 
contents  through  small  openings,  and  substituting  the  ova  of  fish.  The 
eggs,  thus  re-embryoed  with  germs  of  new  beings,  are  placed  a few  days 
under  hens,  then,  removing  the  ova  carefully,  they  are  placed  in  water 
warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  when  the  ova  soon  burst,  and  the  young 
fry  are  shortly  able  to  be  removed  to  artificial  ponds  or  sluices  intended 
for  rearing  them. 

The  Eomans  were  adepts  at  fish  culture.  Sergius  Grata  is  reported 
by  historians  as  the  originator  of  artificial  oyster  beds — grew  them  by 
millions  in  the  great  reservoirs  of  Baije,  on  the  Lucrine  sea,  where  he 
constructed  a splendid  palace,  in  which  were  served  his  celebrated  oys- 
ter suppers.  Lucullus  is  said  to  have  been  a famous  fish  farmer  5 nour- 
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ished  and  cherished  his  pet  breeds- of  fish,  as  cattle  and  horse  breeders 
obtain  particular  strains  of  blood. 

PROGRESS  OP  PISH  CULTURE  IN  EUROPE. 

Kearly  all  of  the  European  States  long  ago,  through  government  pat- 
ronage, became  proficients  in  ^‘fish  farming,”  and  are  now  enjoying 
abundant  fruitfulness  of  fisheries,  stocked  by  means  of  artificial  propa- 
gation. They  have  acclimated  the  Salmonidse  to  bodies  of  water  where 
they  never  existed,  with  great  success.  France  has  a national  pr^a- 
ting  establishment  at  Archachon,  in  the  Department  ^of  the  Gironde 
from  which  the  depleted  rivers  of  the  kingdom  have  been  supplied  with 
small  fry,  and  they  now  produce  cheapened  food  for  her  densely  crowded 
population.  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  maintain  valuable  fisher- 
ies, by  means  of  establishments  under  government  control,  the  rentals 
of  which  have  doubled,  while  the  yield  of  fish  has  proportionately  in- 
creased. Germany,  Austria,  and  Eussia,  seeing  the  success  of  their 
neighbors,  inaugurated  national  hatching  establishments,  with  the  same 
profitable  results,  thus  giving  their  people  food  at  once  healthful  and 
cheapened.  In  all  of  those  European  States,  as  a matter  of  prime  ne- 
cessity, protection  is  accorded  to  all  kinds  of  fish  during  thej, spawning 
season— none  are  allowed  to  be  taken  except  for  the  purpose  of  breeding. 
From  the  celebrated  ^^Piscacultoal  Laboratory,”  at  Hunigue,  on  the 
Ehine,  supported  by  the  gevernment  of  France,  miUions  of  ova  of  the 
Danube  Salmon  f Ombre  chevalier J,  and  other  valuable  kinds,  are  annu- 
ally distributed  fo^hatching,  to  supply  the  chief  rivers  of  the  country. 
This  industry , in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  has  assumed  colos- 
sal proportions,  for  their  populations  could  scarcely  subsist,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fruitfulness  of  their  excellent  and  weU-managed  fisheries 
which  have  become  thus  productive  by  the  modern  method  of  supplying 

the  yearly  depletion,  which  is  now  applied  to  nearly  aU  varieties  of  edi- 
ble fishes.  ■ ^ " 

PROGRESS  OP  PISH  CULTURE  IN  OUR  COUNTRY. 

Modern  fish  culture  promises  to  be  tbe  most  successful  movement  of 
our  times  to  cheapen  food,  by  producing  the  largest  possible  amount 
upon  a given  area.  It  has  been  -wisely  said,  that  a man  -who  could  cause 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  is  a public 
benefactor.  So  is  that  man  who  can,  by  the  aid  of  modern  means  and 
apphances,  increase  the  annual  product  of  our  fisheries,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  our  rapidly  increasing  population  to  live  at  cheapened  rates, 
upon  more  wholesome  and  more  substantial  food.  In  our  country  futile 
experiments  had  long  been  made  upon  the  ova  of  fish ; but  it  was  left 
. to  the  genius  of  Stephen  H.  Ainsworth  and  Seth  Green  to  inaugurate 
systematic  artificial  propagation  of  fish  in  the  United  States.  Hitherto 
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all  efforts  Lad  languished  bet^Ycen  hope  and  fear,  until  Mr.  Green  by 

to  unlock  the  arcanum  that  de 
veloped  the  loug-sought  secret  of  pisicnlture,  upon  strictly  scientific 
principles.  In  1807  the  States  of  Hew  England  began  to  believe  there 
was  sufficient  abeyant  wealth  in  their  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  to  jus- 
tify the  attempt  to  propagate  fish  artifid  whereby  more  fish  could 

tar  ef' tT  tl^eir  numerous  tribu- 

< its.  The  first  attempts  at  succes.sfid  introduction  of  Salmon  (8almo 

American  waters,  was  by  Dr,  Fletcher,  of  Concord,  H.  H.,  in 
861.  The  ova  were  procured  from  salmon,  in  a river  of  New  Bruns- 

AV’ICK. 

_ In  3808,  Mr.  Livingston  Stone,  one  of  the  most  successful  pisicultur- 
is  s in  0111  country,  built  a Salmon-breeding  establishment  on  the  Miri- 
michi  .River,  in  New  Brunswick,  where  Dr.  Fletcher,  the  year  before, 
obtained  his  stock  of  salmon  ova.  Mr.  Stone  was  entirely  successful  in 
Jus  operations  at  this  establishment,  and  brought  home  183,000  salmon 
ova  which  were  successfully  batched,  and  the  small  fry  were  distributed 
m the  principal  rivers,  and  their  tributaries,  throughout  New  England. 
The  efforts  of  Dr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Stone  to  stock  the  streams  of  New 
England  constitute  the  true  history  of  the  introduction  of  Salmon  into 
American  waters.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Seth  Green  was  experimen- 
ting upon  the  artificial  propagation  of  Shad  [Alosa  prmstabiUs),  in  a 
hatching  establishment  erected  upon  the  Hudson  river.  While  the 
method  of  ^atcliiug  salmon  ova  would  not  apply  to  the  hatching  of  the 
ova  of  shad,  Mr.  Green  had  to  try  many  experiments  before  success 
Clowned  his  efforts.  He  was  finally  successful,  and  large  numbers  of 
young  shad  were  distributed  to -the  Connecticut  and  Hudson  rivers 
which  111  four  years  so  increased  the  annual  product  of  the  shad-fishe- 
nes,  that  shad  diminished  in  price,  in  New  York  and  other  markets  in 
e eabt,  one  lialf^  tlms  establishing  clearly  the  benefits  of  artificial 
propagation  of  fish.  From  this  hatching  establishment  12,000  young 
shad  were  taken  by  Mr.  Green  to  Cahfornia,  to  be  acclimatized  to  the 
rivers  emptying  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  undertaking  was  a gratify- 
ing success,  and  illustrates  the  possibilities  connected  with  artificial 
hatcning,  and  the  transportation  of  fish  across  continents  and  oceans, 
and  over  the  world. 

Fish  culture  has,  also,  been  successfully  applied  to  Brook-trout  (Sal- 
mon fontmahs),  indeed  they  seem  especially  adapted  to  artificial  propa- 
ption.  There  are  numerous  trout  farms  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
in  the  New  England  States,  in  successful  operation,  and  in  a pecuniary 
aspect  are  paying  institutions.  Dr.  J.  H.  Slack,  at  Troutdale,  near 
Bloomsbury,  New  Jersey,  has  a fine  establishment,  consisting  of  a propa- 
gatiii£house,  and  their  ponds,  one  of  which,  near  the  hatching  house. 
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receives  the  young  trout ; another  is  for  half-grown  fish,  while  the  third 
is  for  the  full-grown,  or  developed  fish.  In  a pecuniary  point  of  view, 
the  establishment  is  a paying  one.  Messrs.  Hoyt  & Eobinson,  of  Meri- 
deth,  E^ew  Hampshire,  have  fish  nurseries,  for  propagating  trout  and 
salmon  on  an  extensive  scale.  They  hatch  for  new  trout  farms,  and  for 
amateur  fish  growers,  and  furnish  salmon  and  trout  ova  on  a large  scale 
to  fish  breeders.  They  also  breed  trout  largely  for  marketing.  Mr. 
Seth  Green  has,  also,  a large  establishment,  at  Caledonia,  Livingston 
county,  Eew  York,  where  the  sale  of  ova,  and  young  fish,  to  supply 
other  ponds,  form  no  inconsiderable  items  of  the  business  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  say  nothing  of  the  large  marketing  business  in  furnishing  hotels 
large  quantities  of  full-grown  trout  at  high  rates. 

•ECONOMY  OF  AFTIFICIAL  PROPAGATION. 

Here  is  a striking  exemplification  of  the  poverty  of  nature,  in  com- 
parison with  art.  The  same  law  holds  among  the  fish  tribes  that  ex- 
ists throughout  all  of  the  grand  divisions  of  animated  nature.  Fish  are 
given  to  rapacity,  and  consequently  the  weak  are  devoured  by  the  stron- 
ger  ^for  they  not  only  devour  each  other,  but  eat  the  ova  of  other  fish  j 

notwithstanding  their  ingenious  efforts  at  concealment,  large  quantities 
are  destroyed  before  incubation  develops  the  fry.  Eminent  pisicultur- 
ists,  from  close  observation  of  fish  kept  in  private  ponds,  and  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  eggs  produced  by  a single  fish,  calculate 
that  not  one  in  a thousand  develope  a single  fish,  owing  to  the  many 
vicisitudes  connected  with,  and  incidents  to,  the  brief  lives  of  the  fin- 
ny tribes.  The  artificial  method  has  completely  triumphed  over  this 
enormous  waste ; for  artificial  hatching,  after  the  collection  and  arti- 
ficial fecundation  of  ova,  turns  out  90  to  95  per  cent.,  thus  effecting  an 
enormous  saving  over  the  natural  process.  After  the  hatching  of 
fry  by  the  natural  process,  while  they  are  still  hampered  with  embryo 
attachments,  weak  and  fragile,  another  great  loss  occurs,  so  that  when 
the  process  is  complete,  but  few  remain  to  replenish  the  enormous  draft 
of  incidental  loss.  When  hatched  by  art,  the  fry  are  kept  in  ponds, 
races,  or  sluices,  until  they  are  strong  enough  to  make  their  way  in 
their  watery  world,  so  that  considerably  more  than  one-fourth,  by  esti- 
mation, reach  maturity.  Here  is  the  value  as  well  as  the  secret  of  the 
triumphs  of  modern  invention.  The  success  which  has  thus  far  atten- 
ded pisiculture  but  attests  its  value,  and  argues  beyond  refutation  the 
economy  of  artificial  propagation  of  fish.  It  has  been  worth  miUions  of 
money,  in  its  food-producing  results  to  the  civilized  world.  It  has  saved 
from  penury  and  want  many  who  must  have  languished  in  poverty,  and 
in  distress,  in  the  densely  populated  countries  of  the  old  world.  Com- 
pared with  agricultural  products,  an  acre  of  water  area  is  worth  vastly 
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more  than  the  ordinarily  tilled  acre  of  land.  In  comparison  with 
the  flesh  of  swine,  flsli  supply  largely  every  element  of  waste  in  the 
human  economy,  while  flsh  food  is  a great  preventive  of  evils  which 
pork  engenders — say  nothing  of  brain  stimulent  and  nutriment  which 
fish  diet  supplies,  while  pork-eating  leads  to  stolidity  and  inactivity. 

FACILITIES  FOR  FISH  CULTURE  IN  ILLINOIS. 

While  we  have  surveyed  the  aspects  of  ancient  and  modern  flsh  cul- 
ture in  the  old  world,  and  hastily  glanced  at  the  rise  and  present  condition 
of  this  increasing  industrial  pursuit  in  the  sister  States  of  the  Union, 
we  have  a word  to  say  in  reference  to  the  facilities  for  pisiculture  in  our 
own  State  of  Illinois.  In  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  may  say, 
and  truthfully  so,  that  in  husbanding  the  resources  of  our  fisheries,  we 
have  been  distanced  by  many  of  our  unpretending  neighbors  of  the 
Union ; while  we  have  bent  all  of  our  energies  upon  a prolific  sod,  that 
once,  only,  needed  the  tickling  of  the  hoe  to  produce  an  hundred  fold. 
That  time  has  gone  by.  We  have  facilities  almost  equal  to  any  State, 
for  fish  culture,  if  we  could  have  the  fostering  hand  of  government  to 
aid  in  their  development.  We  scarcely  know  what  our  possibilities  are 
in  this  direction,  so  bttle  is  actually  known  of  the  capabilities  of  artifi- 
cial propagation  by  the  masses.  When  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  old  Koman  epicures  feasted  upon  salmon,  trout,  carp, 
and  oysters  of  their  own  production — and  this,  too,  centuries  ago — we 
blush  that  we  have  not  ere  this  taken  up  pisiculture  where  they  left 
off,  and  made  our  depleted  and  barren  rivers  to  teem  with  millions  of 
food-fish.  ^ But  the  traditional  ‘‘mills  of  the  gods  grind  exceedingly 
slow” — what  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s,  and  this  is  why  public 
attention  has  not  before  now  been  called  to  the  subject. 

The  time  is  not  distant,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  forecast  the  future, 
when  every  available  river,  lake  or  stream  of  the  continent  will  be  as 
carefully  cultivated  as  ever  our  soil  was,  for  the  augmentation  of  this 
great  source  of  food.  Illinois  has  around  and  within  her  borders  rivers 
and  lakes  which  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  food- 
fish,  which  are  already  occupants  of  these  waters,  while  many  foreign 
varieties  might  be  contemplated,  and  made  to  thrive  and  give  profitable 
returns  through  careful  and  pains-taking  culture.  With  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing population,  this  source  of  food  wiU  become  an  important  item, 
as  it  has  in  other  countries  where  fish  culture  became  a necessity,  in 
order  to  supply  the  increasing  wants  of  dense  populations.  We  may 
glance  at  the  states  of  Europe,  and  from  them  draw  our  conclusions 
that  we  shall  only  take,  time  by  the  forelock  if  we  begin,  at  once,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  oncoming  millions  yet  to  be  fed  within  the  borders  of  our 
Commonwealth.  Some  persons,  not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  arti- 
ficial propagation  of  fish,  may  say  the  idea  is  altogether  Utopian,  and 
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not  applicable  to  a State  already  rich  in  every  natural  product  of  hus- 
bandry. Here  is  the  argument : we  need  a new  industrial  pursuit,  for 
large  numbers  of  people  everywhere,  from  force  of  habit  and  peculiar 
fitness,  make  fishing  an  occupation  whether  they  thrive  or  notj  will  seek 
employment  of  no  other  kind.  This  class  take  to  the  water  as  have 
their  fathers  before  them  j they  capture  fish  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
their  art,  their  appliances  and  the  water  area  constitute  their  capital 
stock,  and  from  these  they  gain  their  bread  or  not  at  all.  But  fortu- 
nately fish  culture,  with  ages  of  precedents,  cannot  be  classed  as  Uto- 
pian ,•  for  it  is  true,  also,  that  half  the  States  of  the  Union  have  for 
many  years  practiced  artificial  propagation  of  fish  as  a means  of  re- 
plenishing their  unfruitful  rivers.  Maine,  ^STew  Hampshme,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Ehode  Island,  'New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  California,  all  have  adopted  this 
method,  which  is  ^regulated  in  those  States  by  legislative  enactments, 
providing  for  the  supervision  of  ‘Commissioners  of  Fisheries,’^  whose 
business  is  the  protection  of  fish  during  spawning  seasons,  and  who 
also  superintend  hatching  establishments,  from  which  the  streams  are 
supplied  with  small  fry,  thus  largely  augmenting  food-fish,  and  thus 
cheapening  food.  Mr.  William  Clift,  president  of  the  “American  Fish 
Culturist’s  Association,”  in  a paper  read  before  that  body,  at  Albany, 
February  7,  1872,  on  “Shad  Culture,”  and  their  introduction  into 
streams  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  says  that  “every  stream  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  can  be  so  filled  with  shad  that  they  will  sell  at 
all  the  fisheries  at  one  cent  a pound  within  the  next  ten  years.” 

In  1848  shad  were  introduced  into  the  Alabama  river,  and  they  there 
appeared  to  be  as  thoroughly  at  home  as  in  the  Connecticut  or  Hudson 
rivers.  Mr.  Clift  further  says,  quoting  Prof.  Holbrook,  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina : “I  think  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  white  shad 
may  be  as  successfully  established  in  the  Mississippi  river  as  it  has 
been  in  the  Alabama  river.  Since  feeding  grounds  for  that  delicious 
fish  exist  at  the  mouth  of  one  rivej’  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
may  they  not  exist  at  the  mouths  of  other  or  all  the  rivers  discharging 
into  that  sea  ?”  He  further  says  : “I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 

the  success  of  the  effort  to  establish  shad  in  all  the  streams  that  empty 
into  the  Gulf.  They  are  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  shad  streams  of 
others  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  can  hardly  be  more  muddy  than  the 
Alabama.  If  the  shad  can  have  good  breeding  grounds,  in  tolerably 
clear  water,  I apprehend  no  difficulty  from  the  amount  of  soil  held  in 
suspension  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  The  fry  will  remain  in  clear 
water  if  that  suits  them  better,  until  they  are  prepared  to  migrate  to 
the  sea.”  Individually,  I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  shad  will  yet 
be  added  to  the  fauna  already  existing  in  the  Mississippi.  More  than 
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that,  trout  can  be  successfully  acclimatized  in  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
streams  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  many  other  food-fish  foreign  to  our  stock 
already  existing. 

AYfiat  can  be  done  to  increase  the  A'alue  of  our  fisheries  ? I answer 
the  same  method  may  be  applied  wlii^  has  enriched  other  depleted 
streams  in  other  States  one  hundred  fold.  Let  the  Legislature  of  Illi- 
nois pass  an  act  establishing  ‘‘Commissioners  of  Lisheries,’^  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  supply,  by  propagating  establishments,  the  depleted 
stieamji,  rivers,  and  lakes  of  the  State,  with  clauses  looking  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  young  and  the  spawning  fish  during  their  breeding  sea- 
sons, and  the  work  is  accomplished. 

SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  BENEFITS. 

The  study  of  the  Fiuny  Tribes  is  the  most  fascinating,  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting  of  any  of  the  specialties  of  Il'atural  History.  Through 
all  the  lapsing  centuries,  mankind  have  derived  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit  fi-om  cultivating  a knowledge  of  the  water  fauna  in  oceans,  lakes 
and  rivers.  Indeed,  much  of  the  food  of  all  times  has  been  derived 
from  the  watery  elements  of  the  earth;  and  owing  to  this  important 
fact,  as  an  element  of  sustenance  fish  have  not  been  a matter  of  secon- 
dary consideration  with  all  mankind  in  all  nations,  and  in  all  ages.  Two 
centimes  ago,  the  denizens  of  the  streams  had  a special  protection  as 
well  as  a special  advocate,  and  his  lessons  have  not  been  lost  upon  the 
geuerations  wbicli  have  succeeded  him. 

Old  Izaak  Walton’s  discourses,  delivered  on  his  fishing  tours,  between 
“Tottenham  High  Cross”  and  his  favorite  angling  streams,  and  directed 
to  scholars,  are  the  most  admirable  moral  lessons  incorporated  into  the 
English  language.  Evoked  as  they  were  by  a study  of  nature— the  pui-est 
text  books  ever  devised  for  scholastic  teaching— they  will  continue  to 
be  cheiished  by  his  latest  disciple  j quaintly  sj)oken,  yet  so  abounding  in 
grand  thoughts,  uttered  in  simple  langu^e,  that  the  guild  of  anglers 
and  the  world  of  mind  have  grasped  them  as  the  gem-seeker  would  the 
choicest  diamonds  of  the  mines  of  Golconda.  He  it  was  who  truly 
made  a “recreation  of  a recreation  f and  during  his  pilgrimages  he 
stored  his  mind,  while  setting  upon  his  favorite  primrose  bank,  with 
noble  ideas  and  maxims  which  were  interwoven  into  moral  precepts 
that  have  come  down  to  us  as  lessons  of  purity,  and  benedictions,  to 
warn  and  guide  us  in  weU  doing.  In  the  plenitude  of  his  moral  say- 
ings, he  quotes  the  lessons  of  the  good  in  all  ages.  He  philosophises 
upon  man’s  moral  obligations,  and  teaches  us  precepts  of  wisdom  as 
grand  as  those  uttered  by  sages  of  all  times.  He  touches,  with  the 
acuteness  of  Solomon,  upon  the  vanity  of  riches,  and  abjures  men  to  be 
wise  in  an  imselfish  flow  of  good  and  pure  words,  akin  to  those  uttered 
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by  the  wise  man  himself.  “He  recites  sacred  writ,  and  alludes  to  the 
prophets,  who  were  delighted  as  he  was  in  fishing.  He  also  remembers 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  that  four  of  the  twelve  apostles  were  fish- 
ermen, and  that  the  Savior  never  upbraided  them  for  their  calling,  as  he 
did  the  scribes  and  money-chan^rs,  for  he  found  that  the  hearts  of 
such  men  were  by  nature  fitted  for  contemplation  and  quietness — ^men 
of  mild,  sweet,  and  peaceable  spirits,  as  indeed  most  anglers  are.’t 
With  these  interesting  objects  of  natural  history  let  us  cultivate  a 
better  acquaintance,  and  seek  by  the  kindly  exercise  of  modern  art  to 
protect  them  against  the  untimely  assaults  of  fishermen  with  murderous 
engines  of  capture  and  torture.  Let  us  secure  'their  augmentation  as 
weU  as  protection,  so  as  to  cheapen  the  food  of  a rapidly  increasing  pop-  ^ 
ulation,  that  the  masses  may  be  provided  with  abundance  of  wholesome 
fare.  Let  us  develop  an  adequate  industry  that  has  hitherto  slumbered 
for  the  want  of  proper  fostering  care  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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OENITHOLOGY. 


A PLEA  FOE  THE  BIEDS. 


By  “ORNITHON.” 


The  science  of  Ornithology  teaches  the  natural  history,  classification, 
and  arangement  of  Birds.  The  most  natural  disposal,  into  orders  of 
birds  or  mammals,  is  founded  upon  their  habits  and  modes  of  life.  Cu 
vier  and  Linnceus  enriched  the  science  of  Ornithology  as  they  did  every 
other  natural  science  they  investigated.  The  latest  classification  of  the 
winged  tribes  arranges  them  in  the  following  orders  : 

1.  Raptores  (Linn,  and  Ouv.)  acoipitreSj  birds  of  prey. 

2.  Insessores,  (Ouv.)  Rasseres^  Perchers. 

3.  Scansoresj  (Ouv.)  Olimbers. 

4.  Eassoresj  (Linn,  and  Ouv.)  Scratchers,  {Gallince.) 

5.  CursoreSj  (IHig-)  Ooursers. 

6.  Grallatores,  (Linn.)  Waders. 

7.  Natatores  Palmipedes,  Web-footed  Anseres  or  Swimmers,  (Linn.) 

This  arrangement,  it  may  be  seen  at  a glance,  readily  disposes  into 

orders  all  of  the  birds  by  their  habits  and  the  elements  in  which  they 
exist.  After  Ouvier  and  Linnaeus,  Audub,on,  Wilson  and  Bonaparte 
added  much  to  the  natural  history  of  birds  by  forest  life,  watching  care- 
fully their  habits  and  securing  correct  'drawings  from  nature  of  most  of 
the  birds  of  l:lorth  America. 

Mr.  Audubon  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  birds,  and  spent  a life 
of  self-denial,  in  our  forests,  learning  their  ways  and  habits.  Indeed 
his  history  of  birds  has  done  much  to  create  a love  for  the  songsters 
and  warblers,  who  are  our  constant  companions.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his 
equally  enthusiastic  study  of  birds,  fell  a victim  to  the  pursuit  of  a new 
species,  by  swimming  a river,  which  threw  him  into  a violent  fever, 
from  which  he  died.  It  is  a fact  that  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
birds  would  soon  cease,  if  boys  would  early  study  the  branch  of  natural 
history  which  describes  this  most  interesting  order  of  animated  nature. 
The  more  we  learn  of  their  curious  ways,  the  less  vicious  and  less  ra- 
pacious they  seem  to  us  in  our  gardens  or  orchards  j indeed,  we  learn 
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to  forgive  tlieir  efforts  to  subsist,  and  are  willing  to  accord  to  them  all 
a place  as  important  members  of  that  vast  creation  whose  substance^ 
was  a part  of  the  plan  of  creation.  It  is  a niggardly  act,  when  we  have 
plenty,  to  destroy  birds,  any  of  which  will  secure  to  us  more  fruit  in  a 
season  than  tliey  iudividually  destroy.  It  is  a mistaken  idea  that  we 
should  kill  and  destroy  indiscriminately  birds  which  are  mostly  insect- 
devouring  in  their  habits.  I really  pity  the  man  or  boy  who  can  delib- 
erately shoot  robins,  for  they  daily  devour  large  quantities  of  insects, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  of  their  presence  during  the  season  of 
their  abode  among  us.  How  enjoyable  are  their  songs  ! How  beauti- 
ful are  they  in  plumage ! And  since  they  were  not  created  without  an 
object,  can  we  not  allow  them  a few  cherries  out  of  our  abundance,  for 
the  enjoyment  they  bring,  and  the  examples  they  give  of  patience  and 
endurance  in  rearing  and  protecting  their  young  ? What  an  enjoyable 
scene  is  presented  in  a June  morning,  when  the  birds  are  engaged  in 
repairing  and  building  their  nests,  carrying  in  haste  horse  hair,  bits  of 
thread,  feathers,  or  material  for  frame-work,  as  well  as  material  for  the 
insides  of  nests.  Here  are  so  many  examples  of  industry — so  many 
evidences  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  mechanism,  which  dignified  man 
has  not  power  to  imitate. 

Birds  occupy  an  important  place  in  creation,  and  so  much  interest 
attaches  to  them  on  account  of  diversity  of  plumage  and  habits,  that 
volumes  have  been  written  in  description  of  them.  They  are  our  con- 
stant comj)anions  in  the  temperate  zone,  more  so  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  and  are  esteemed  all  the  more  as  we  become  better  acquainted 
with  their  habits  and  modes  of  life.  Much  of  the  prejudice  existing 
against  certain  of  the  winged  tribes,  regarding  depredations,  is  founded 
upon  hearsay,  of  persons  totally  ignorant  of  their  lives  and  their  range 
of  food.  The  Blue-jay  (Gory us  glandarius)  more  particularly  refers  to 
the  English  jay,  while  the  crusted  jay  (Gorvus  crestutus)  is  the  American 
Blue-jay,  which  tarries  with  us  during  winter,  and  is  an  interesting  bird 
when  thoroughly  undei’stood.  It  has  often  been  amusing  to  read  the 
reports  on  Ornithology  in  the  meetings  of  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
cieties, as  bearing  upon  the  bird  in  question.  The  jay  is  called,  in  a 
late  report,  “ a tyrannical,  cowardly,  boastful,  mean,  thievish,  deceitful 
bird,  who  feeds  upon  the  orchard  caterpillar  and  Colorado  beetle.”  It 
would  seem  from  this  description  that  such  another  bird  rarely  exists  j 
but  there  are  two  compensatory  allowances  that  go  to  off'set  against  the 
wile  counts  of  indictment  against  the  character  of  the  bird.  The  jay 
does  feed  largely  upon  the  larvie  and  eggs  of  insects,  hut  nary  a potato 
hug — nor  does  any  other  bird  feed  upon  such  diabolical  food.  The  fowls 
of  the  air  have  too  wide  a range  to  condescend  to  eat  the  poison  beetle, 
that  feeds  upon  the  potato  Hue : for  all  insects  are  highly  poisonous 
that  feed  upon  the  potato  leaf  or  any  of  its  congeners.  Hor  does  the 
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blue-jay  destroy  fruit  larc>’ely.  During  drought  and  hot  weather  this 
bird,  and  many  other  birds,  may  peck  succulent  fruits  for  their  juices, 
in  the  absence  of  water  j but  if  they  are  furnished  largely  of  water,  the 
habits  of  thieving  they  are  charged  with  fall  to  the  ground.  All  of 
those  birds  which  remain  with  us  during  the  winter  should  be  carefully 
fed.  Upon  the  premises  of  the  writer  are  large  numbers  of  jays,  which 
breed  largely  in  the  garden,  or  near  by,  every  season,  and  in  a wide 
range  of  fruits  they  have  never  been  detected  in  stealing  or  in  any  other 
moral  delinquency.  They  are  carefully  watered  and  fed  the  year  round, 
and  their  tameness  has  become  noteworthy.  One  poor  fellow  comes 
daily  for  food  who  has  been  unlucky  during  the  winter  and  lost  a foot. 
We  take  special  pains  daily  to  feed  them  for  their  presence  and  com- 
panionship during  the  summer.  It  is  marvellous  to  see  how  many  bu*ds 
come  habitually  for  drink  during  the  summer  months.  The  Baltimore 
Oreole  {Yphaiites  Baltimore)  is  a frequent  visitant  for  water  at  the 
bucket  stationed  under  a tree  near  the  house.  This  is  a beautiful  showy 
bird  of  splendid  song  notes,  as  well  as  of  plumage,  black  and  orange, 
named  for  Lord  Baltimore,  for  his  heraldic  colors  were  black  and 
orange.  This  bird  is  called  the  Golden  Eobin,  Fire-bird  and  Hanging- 
bird,  for  it  constructs  a hanging  nest.  This  bird  feeds  upon  insects, 
and  is  a favorite  with  orchardists.  The  Oriole  has  two  congeners,  or 
cousins,  the  orchard  Oriole  or  Bob-o-link,  which  is  also  a pensile  bird, 
and  is  a favorite  with  fruit  growers.  The  other  is  the  Crested  Cassique, 
or  Crested  Oriole  (Gacicus  crestatus),  and  constructs  its  nests  as  do 
the  other  varieties.  These  are  all  of  the  Oriole  family  that  come  to 
summer  with  us  and  spend  the  gay  and  festive  portion  of  the  year  in 
our  midst  in  dispensing  songs  and  joyous  carols.  They  are  birds  of 
passage,”  and  when  autumn  arrives  they  betake  themselves  in  flocks, 
and  in  families,  to  the  rice  fields  of  the  sunny  south.  We  look  for  their 
retium  each  spring,  and  would  almost  feel  lonesome  without  their  j)res- 
ence.  The  Cat-bird  ( Turdus  fell  vox)  cat  voiced^  is  also  a summer  visit- 
ant, and  takes  up  its  residence  in  our  gardens,  where  it  shyly  and  mod- 
estly attends  to  rearing  its  young,  which,  when  large  enough,  they  all 
hie  away  to  a more  genial  clime,  under  southern  skies. 

The  Eobin  (Turdus  migrator ius)  is  a very  common  bird  in  Xorth 
America,  or  anywhere  in  the  temperate  zone.  Its  food  is  taken  from  a 
wide-range.  It  is  insect  devouring — as  much  so  as  any  bird  common  to 
our  climate,  and  yet,  when  insects  are  not  plenty,  the  Eobin  will  resort 
to  fruit  for  its  food.  But  while  redbreast  is  guilty  of  taking  a few  cher- 
ries, berries,  and  perhaps  grapes,  it  is  wonderful  how  many  insects  fail 
a prey  to  its  insect-loving  appetite.  When  the  locusts  (Cicada  more 
properly)  were  here,  it  fed  almost  exclusively  upon  them  while  they 
lasted.  The  Eobin  is  here  a bird  of  passage,”  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
—18 
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Rochester,  R".  Y.,  it  tarries  during  the  winter,  and  feeds  upon  the  berry 
of  the  Mountain-ash,  where  they  exist  in  nurseries  and  ux)on  lawns,  in 
great  abundance.  The  Robin,  by  some  horticulturists,  is  thought  to  be 
a very  wicked  bird,  so  thievishly  inclined  that  it  ought  not  to  be  tol- 
erated. Yet  “ Robin  dear  ” pays  its  way,  for  the  insects  devoured  would 
destroy  more  fruit  than  all  the  robins  that  congregate  about  our  gardens. 
They  are  cheerful,  patient  and  industrious,  build  their  own  nests  with 
care,  and  protect  their  3 oung  by  faithful  and  affectionate  attachment. 
Their  carols  more  than  pay  for  their  moral  deffnquencies — if  eating  what 
R’ature  has  provided  for  them  is  crime.  I have  long  since  voted  them 
the  fieedom  of  my  grounds,  and  here  they  feed  at  home,  and  find  pro- 
tection from  the  poacher,  or  any  other  enemy. 

The  Blue-bird  {Siala  sialis)  is  one  of  our  always  welcome  visitants, 

when  the  winter  of  our  discontent  has  i5assed  away.”  This  bird  has 
somehow  become  to  me  a type  of  modesty,  from  its  reticent  habits. 
Even  in  the  early  warm  days  of  March  we  recognize  its  annual  return, 
and  when  the  fierce  relentless  storms  of  that  angry  month  suddenly 
break  up^n  us,  we  pity  this  modest  little  bird  and  scatter  crumbs  that 
its  heart  may  be  cheered  until  the  sunny  months  give  food  and  sunshine 
for  all  these  winged  wanders  across  our  way.  This  is  almost  entirely  an 
insect-devouring  bird,  and  ought  to  be  protected,  to  make  war  upon  the 
moths,  larvae,  and  caterpillars  that  infest  our  orchards,  in  such  large 
numbers. 

The  House- Wren  {Troglodytes  aedon)  of  Yorth  America,  is  also  a bird 
of  passage,  that  returns  to  us  a httle  later  than  the  robin  or  the  blue- 
bird. From  its  curious  ways  and  peculiar  habits,  the  wren  is  a welcome 
visitant.  But  one  pair  usually  come  to  a single  dwelling.  Their  name 
implies  cave-dwellers  ; they  receive  this  name  from  their  Enghsh  cousin 
{Troglodytes  vulgaris)^  who  are  genuine  cave-dwellerSj  nestling  in  holes  in 
the  earth  and  in  deep  niches  of  the  rocks.  Ours  is  the  superior  bird, 
for  it  delights  in  the  companionship  of  man.  When  we  recognize  their 
return  in  the  spring,  we  should  select  a cozy  little  box,  and  attach  it  to 
a corridor,  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  intruders,  when  they 
will  soon  construct  therein  a snug  little  home — all  the  world  to  them. 
There  is  hardly  another  bird  that  has  attracted  so  much  attention  from 
naturalists  as  the  wren.  They  become  almost  unconsolable,  if  either 
is  destroyed.  Wilson,  the  natimalist,  relates,  at  great  length,  a touch- 
ing anecdote  of  a pair  which  had  been  enticed  into  house-keeping 
near  a window  in  a corridor.  A cat,  by  cunning  stealth,  had  caught 
the  female,  who  had  affeady  produced  two  eggs  in  the  nest.  The  male 
missed  his  mate,  and  set  up  a vociferous  singing  to  call  her  back.  After 
repeated  attempts  his  notes  gnew  doleful,  and  his  wrenship  only  became 
consoled  when  he  had  found  another  to  take  the  place  of  the  lost  one. 
On  being  introduced  into  the  domicil  of  the  late  IMrs.  Wren,  the  two 
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eggs  were  tnmblefroiit,  and  the  nest  very  materially  changed  to  suit 
the  new  comer,  when  honsekeepiug  went  on  as  before.  The  wren  is  a 
migratory  bird,  and  if  we  arrange  a box  for  them,  they  are  sure  to  tarry 
with  us  until  frosty  nights,  when  they,  in  families,  depart  for  a warmer 
clime. 

The  Song  Thrush  {Tnrcfus  musicus)  builds  its  nest  in  low  localities, 
mostly  of  mud,  with  a lining  of  fine  grass.  This  bird  is  not  so  fond  of 
our  companionship  as  many  other  American  birds.  It  is  insect-devour- 
ing, and  also  feeds  upon  seeds  and  small  grains.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
natural  family  of  birds  that  the  Fairy  Martin  ( Grallina  Australis)  does, 
who  build  an  oven- shaped  nest  of  mud.  The  latter  bird  is  found  i^rinci- 
pally  in  Australia,  while  its  congener,  the  Song  Thrush,  is  a native  of 
North  America.  It  is  also  a 'migratory  bird.  We  are  not  so  familiarly 
acquainted  with  this  bird,  for  it  shuns  somewhat  our  society.  This  is  not 
a very  common  bird,  stiU  it  exists  here.  In  looking  over,  briefly,  the 
list  of  birds  thus  far,  if  we  take  a benevolent  view  of  their  offices  in 
this  world  of  ours,  in  their  relationship  with  that  vast  system  of  ani- 
mated nature  which  was  created  for  our  special  benefit,  we  can  but  ex- 
claim with  the  poet,  Bryan  Walter  Proctor: 

“Come  all  ye  feathery  people  of  mid  air, 

Who  sleep  ’midst  rocks,  or  on  the  mountain  summits 
Lie  down  with  the  wild  winds ; and  ye  who  build 
Tour  homes  amidst  green  leaves  by  grottoes  cool ; 

And  ye  who  on  the  flat  sands  hoard  your  eggs 
For  suns  to  ripen ; Come ! O ijhoenix  rare  ! 

If  death  hath  spared,  or  philosophic  search 
Permit  thee  stiU  to  own  thy  haunted  nest. 

Perfect  Arabian — lonely.nightingale  ! 

Dusk  creature,  who  art  silent  aU  day  long. 

But  when  pale  eve  unseals  thy  clear  throat,  loosest 
Thy  twilight  music  on  the  dreaming  houghs 
Until  they  waken ; — and  thou,  cuckoo-bird, 

Who  art  the  ghost  of  sound,  having  no  shape. 

Material,  but  doest  wander  far  and  near. 

Like  untouched  echo  whom  the  woods  deny 
Sight  of  her  love — come  all  to  m'y  slow  charm  ! 

Come,  thou  sky-climhing  bird,  wakener  of  mom. 

Who  springest  like  a thought  unto  the  sun. 

And  from  its  golden  floods  dost  gather  wealth 
(Epithalamium  and  Pindaric  sons) 

And  with  it  enrich  our  ears  : come  all  to  me, 

Beneath  the  chamber  where  my  lady  lies. 

And,  in  your  caroling  anthems,  whisper — love  !” 

The  Mocking  Bird  {Mimus  polyglottus),  many-tongued  mimic.  This 
bird  is  more  particularly  a bird  of  Southern  proclivities,  but  yet  it  ven- 
tures into  the  southern  portions  of  the  Northern  States  on  its  summer 
tours.  Its  strange  powers  of  mimicry,  its  habits  and  its  peculiarities, 
render  it  a bird  worthy  of  study  from  its  wonderful  versatility  of  bird 
language.  It  will  take  up  the  song  of  the  canary,  the  clucking  of  the 
hen,  the  chatter  of  the  wren,  the  cawing  of  the  crow,  or  the  squeak  of  a 
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wheelbarrow,  with  equal  facility  and  certainty  of  success.  It  is  a pains- 
taking nest-builder,  evincing  a knowledge  of  nest-building  equal  to  the 
best  specimens  of  bird-architecture.  When  a resident  of  the  deep  forest 
shades,  it  constructs  its  nest  in  the  wildest  and  most  inaccessable  nook 
m the  forest,  where  it  may  not  be  found.  A thornbush  amidst  a maze 
of  tuorns  is  always  sought  as  most  likely  to  baffle  the  approach  of  in- 
truaers,  of  whatever  sort  they  may  be.  It  also  chooses  the  cedar  for 
Its  nest  on  account  of  the  mass  of  dark  foliage  which  furnishes  the  best 
covert  for  concealment,  when  the  nest  can  scarcely  be  found  by  any 
one  who  may  be  searching  for  it.  But  these  birds,  partaking  of  the 
spirit  of  progress,  gather  about  our  dwellings,  where,  if  protected,  they 
construct  their  nests  in  trees  near  our  houses  without  any  effort  at  con- 
cealment, choosing  the  companionship  of  man,  it  may  be,  because  they 
feel  safer  from  intrusion.  The  bird,  however,  is  couiageous,  and  in  de- 
fense of  Its  home  and  birdlmgs,  it  manifests  a heroism  worthy  of  imita- 
invaded  by  cats,  or  reptiles,  or  rapacious  birds,  it 
ghts  with  a determination  which  usually  ends  in  the  defeat  of  the  in- 
truder.  Black  snakes  are  exceedingly  fond  of  bird’s  eggs,  and  in  some 
localities  tms  thief  attempts  to  rob  its  nest,  and  is  generally  put  to  flight 
and  sometimes  killed  by  the  incessant  peckings  of  its  sharp  bill  upon 
his  snakesmp  s head— the  most  vulnerable  point  about  this  vile  reptile. 
The  mocking-bird  is  wholly  an  insect-devouring  bird,  and  should  always 
be  encouraged  to  nest  about  gardens  where  fruit  is  cultivated,  as  its 
ood  IS  taken  from  a wide  range  of  insects  destructive  alike  to  fruit  and 
■luit  trees.  It  is  a favorite,  and  has  given  inspiration  to  the  poet  in  the 
inditing  of  songs  and  choruses,  that  are  sung  by  the  young  with  instru- 
mental  accompaniments/’  “ Pm  dreaming  now  of  Hallie.” 

Hut-hatch  earolinenm),  nut-breaker,  nut-jabber,  are  the  sy- 

nonyms by  which  this  bird  is  known.  The  biixl  is  about  six  inchJs 
long  and  alights  upon  the  branches  of  trees  with  its  head  downwards 
m which  position  its 'sleeps.  It  feeds  upon  caterpillars,  beetles  and 

to  be  eaten  puts  it  into  a crevice  or  chink,  perforates  the  shell,  and  re- 
moves  the  kernel  in  a very  ingenious  manner.  It  inhabits  warm  as  well 
as  CO  d climates.  When  its  home  is  invaded,  it  sets  up  a terrible  hiss 
mg  like  a snake,  and  as  all  birds  are  terrified  as  weU  as  minor  animals 

ablelif/rdoubr’ 

The  Cow  Bird  {N-eelothus  pecofis)  is  a Horih  American  bird  of  singular 
and  unique  habits.  It  is  a migratory  bird,  spending  its  winter  ifthe 
South  and  Its  summers  in  the  Horth.  It  belongs  to  the  blackbird  fam  ly 

lazy  build  its  own  nest;  drops  its  eggs  into  the  nests  of  other  birds. 
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where  they  are  hatched  and  reared,  thus  abandoning  its  progeny  to  the 
care  of  other  birds — to  the  mercy  of  strangers.  The  bird  is  about  seven 
inches  in  length,  with  a dark  violet  breast ; head  and  neck  a silky  drab. 

The  Woodpecker  (Picus)  is  a bird  of  the  temperate  zone.  There  are 
numerous  species  of  this  family — the  red-head,  the  drab-colored,  known 
in  common  parlance  as  the  high-hold,  and  the  small  speckled  one,  and 
another  variety  known  as  sap-suckers.  Their  peculiarities  are  a strong 
bill,  sharp  claws  and  a barbed  tongue,  which  they  thrust  into  grubs 
and  beetles,  and  draw  them  out  of  their  burrows  in  trees  and  swallow 
them.  Some  tiorticulturists  say  the  woodpecker  is  a great  thief,  for 
he  has  often  been  seen  with  berries  in  his  bill.”  This  may  all  be  so,  but 
nature  has  endowed  this  bird  with  facilities  for  obtaining  insects  mostly 
for  its  food,  constituting  the  bird  almost  exclusively  an  insect-eater.  It 
is  not  a song  bird.  The  bird  spends  no  time  in  carols,  for  it  is  practical 
and  means  business.  Its  life  is  one  of  x^atient  industry,  devoted  to  gain- 
ing a livelihood  exclusively  for  itself  and  birdlings.  The  bird,  by  its 
construction  and  habits,  lives  upon  what  other  birds  cannot  obtain.  In 
the  difference  of  anatomical  construction  of  birds  lies  their  vast  useful- 
ness to  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  This  is  a law  nmning  through  all  the 
strangely  diversified  ranks  of  animated  natiu'e.  One  class  of  birds  is 
adaiffed  to  destroy  one  class  of  noxious  insects  j another  class  of  birds 
another  class  of  insects — all  destructive  to  the  products  of  the  soil. 
When  we  can  see  plainly  the  good  offices  performed  by  the  Avinged 
tribe,  we  shall  see  less  of  their  shortcomings,  and  know  more  of  their 
benefits  to  the  husbandman,  the  gardener  and  the  fruit-grower. 

Among  the  most  common  birds  of  our  continent,  in  the  temperate  and 
torrid  zones,  is  the  Sparrow  Hawk  f AccipitrinceJ^  a bird  from  11  to  12 
inches  in  length,  agile  of  wing,  and  withal  harmless,  in  its  selection  of 
food.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  destructiA^e  to  poultry,  but  a thorough 
knowledge  of  its  habits  acquits  the  bird  of  this  accusation.  Its  food  is 
mice  and  other  small  animals,  which  it  watches  from  the  branch  of  a 
dry  tree,  a stiimj^,  or  a stub,  day  by  day,  with  a persistence,  and  vith 
patience  worthy  of  imitation.  It  belongs  to  a family  of  birds  altogether 
numerous  and  interesting  to  the  loA^er  of  natiual  history. 

One  of  the  finest  singing-birds  of  Xorth  America,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  innocent,  is  the  Sky-lark  (Alauda  arvensisj^  peculiarly  a bird  of 
the  fields  and  meadows,  which  is  always  associated  with  balmy  breezes, 
and  the  flowers  of  spring.  The  lark  is  a migratory  bird,  and  we  count 
upon  its  return  each  season  for  its  cheerful  song,  and  would  be  dreary 
if  it  failed  to  greet  us  when  all  nature  is  being  clothed  in  lovliest  attire. 
It  nests  upon  the  ground,  usually  in  meadow  lands,  and  cares  for  its 
young  with  the  greatest  affection,  x^rotecting  them  from  intruders,  from 
bad  boys,  who,  could  they  be  induced  to  cultivate  a knowledge  of  birds, 
would  learn  to  love  and  protect  them  for  their  companionship,  and 
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cease  to  rob  them,  and  would  loathe  those  who  indiscriminately  destroy 
them  or  their  young.  This  bird  is  granivorous,  feeding  upon  seeds  and 
grain,  and  has  a very  characteristic  feature  of  the  feet  in  a long  hind 
claw,  a strong  bill,  and  a tuft  of  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head,  which 
may  be  erected  into  a crest. 

A spring  morning,  with  all  the  attractive  loveliness  that  balmy 
breezes  and  the  odor  of  myriads  of  flowers  can  lend  to  make  it  enchant- 
ing, would  be  incomplete,  without  the  presence  of  the  lark,  piping  her 
cheering  song. 

So  graphically  and  so  beautifully  appropriate  is  the  poem  by  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  indited  to  the  Sky-lark,  I cannot  refrain  from  inserting 
a few  of  the  twenty  stanzas,  the  poet’s  ideal  of  this  noble  specimen  of 
the  winged  tribes : 

» Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 

That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 
Prom  the  earth  thou  springest 

Like  a cloud  of  fire  ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest; 

And  singing  still  doth  soar,  and  soaring,  ever  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 
Of  the  sunken  sun, 

O’er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 
Melts  around  thy  flight ; 

Like  a star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  day  light 

Thou  art  unseen,  hut  I hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

The  Cuckoo  f Cuculus  AmericanusJ  is  also  a migratory  bird.  Leaviug 
its  Southern  winter  home,  it  arrives  in  the  Middle  States  in  April,  and 
spreads  over  the  i^^orthern  States  as  far  as  the  Lakes,  where  it  nests 
and  rears  its  young,  and  starts  back  again  in  September  5 before  cold 
weather  sets  in  it  reaches  the  milder  regions  of  the  South,  where  it  win- 
ters. This  bird  in  Virginia  is  known  by  the  singular  appellation  of  rain- 
crow,  on  account  of  its  being  more  noisy  before  the  coming  of  rain.  The 
song  notes  give  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  ^nown~cueJc-oo  cuck  oo.  It 
is  also  called  in  some  sections  of  the  country  the  cow- bird,  from  the  two 
song  notes.  It  is  wholly  insectivorus — feeding  upon  insects  only. 

The  Cross-Bill  ( Curvirostra  levcoptera)  is  another  bird,  belonging  to  a 
large  family,  a North  American  bird  with  many  English  cousins.  It  is 
related  to  the  Bulfinch  and  Linnet  family,  and  hence  can  boast  of  aris- 
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tocratic  blood.  The  white- winged  cross-bill  of  oiir  country  feeds  upon  the 
seeds  of  the  fir,  and  hence  the  pecuhar  mechanism  of  the  bill  enables  it 
to  pry  open  the  shell  of  nuts.  It  is  about  six  inches  long,  body  of  a 
dull  red  color,  the  wings  and  tail  dark,  blackish- brown,  and  white 
barred — hence  its  name. 

The  King-bird  (Tyranus  carolinensis)^  the  tyrant- bird,  fly-catcher, 
bee-bird,  inhabits  all  of  Korth  America  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains. 
The  kmg-bird  is  noisy  and  tyrannical ; without  wholesome  fear  even  of 
superiors  ; making  war  upon  even  the  eagle.  It  is  fearless  and  bold, 
and  so  sprightly  of  wing  that  it  manages  to  thwart  its  pursuers,  and  es- 
capes punishment  in  return  for  its  audacity.  It  lurks  about  apiaries, 
picking  up  stray  bees  for  its  daily  sustenance  5 it  also  feeds  upon  flies 
and  other  insects.  This  bird  has  redeeming  traits — which  even  knaves 
may  have.  It  is  rather  a fine  looking  bird,  and  pfinishes  all  birds  indis- 
criminately, some  of  which  make  too  free  with  our  poultry  and  fruit.  It 
occupies,  like  all  other  birds,  its  approi)riate  place  in  creation,  spending 
its  brief  existence  in  using  its  powers  and  instincts  agreeable  to  those 
laws  which  govern  every  shade  and  variety  of  animated  nature.  The 
striking  peculiarities  of  birds,  as  was  first  mentioned  in  this  series  of 
articles,  has  been  one  of  the  leading  marks  of  distinction,  which  has 
added  materially  in  their  classification  by  Katurahsts. 

The  Nightingale  f Luscinia  ^MlomelaJ^  although  described  by  Natural- 
ists as  a European  bird,  exists  in  our  country.  It  is  probably  the  shy- 
est of  the  bird  creation,  inhabiting  only  unfrequented  and  inaccessible 
nooks.  It  has  a peculiar  way  of  constructing  its  nest,  neither  in  trees, 
nor  upon  the  ground.  It  seeks  a place  in  a thicket,  where,  if  possible, 
it  elevates  its  nest,  some  distance  above  the  ground,  not  architectural 
in  pretensions  as  applied  to  careful  nest-builders  of  other  species,  but 
carelessly  arranged,  that  it  may  be  more  inconspicuous,  and  for  this 
reason  less  liable  to  be  found.  This  nest  is  built  o1^  straws,  sticks  and 
dried  leaves  ‘‘jumbled  together,”  with  such  “artless  art,”  as  Mr.  Wood 
says,  “that  when  a nest  is  seen  its  real  nature  often  escapes  the  discov- 
erer.” The  eggs  are  equally  inconspicuous,  being  of  a dark  olive- 
brown — another  means  vouchsafed  by  nature  for  their  better  conceal- 
ment. 

Poor  John  Keats,  like  Edward  Young,  a brother  poet,  was  always 
musing  upon  the  dark  side  of  everything — the  nigjit  side  of  nature. 
His  span  of  life  was  but  brief,  for  he  early  became  a victim  of  (^nsump- 
tiou,  hastened,  it  is  said,  by  merciless  reviews  of  his  earlier  productions. 
It  is  one  of  the  offices  of  the  poet  to  give  words  to  the  deep  yet  unspo- 
ken poetry  of  the  soul.  How  well  did  Keats  give  “winged  words”  to  his 
poetry — which  will  endure  forever,  for  he  dipped  his  imaginative  and 
gifted  pen  in  fadeless  ink  of  immortal  color,  that  time  cannot  blanch. 
His  poems  are  tinged  and  shaded  by  that  sombre  shadow  that  ever  hung 
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over  his  pathway,  and  so  emphatic  in  the  direction  of  his  gifted  but 
gloomy  mind,  is  his  ^-Ode  to  the  ^Nightingale,”  so  characteristic  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  poet,  I will  quote  two  verses,  illustrating,  in  a mea- 
sure, the  bird  described — the  topic  in  hand: 

“Thou  -wast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  bird  ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down; 

The  voice  I heard  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  Emperor. and  clown; 

Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  from  home. 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn ; 

The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

“Eorlom ! the  very  word  is  like  a hell 
To  toll  me  hack  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 

Adieu  I the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 

Adieu  ! adieu ! thy  plaintive  anthem  falls 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  hill-stream. 

Up  the  hiU-side  ; and  now  ’tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley’s  glades ; ^ 

Was  it  a vision  or  a waking  dream  ? 

Eled  is  that  music  : — do  I wake  or  sleep  ?” 

Among  the  feathered  tribes  there  is  no  more  showy  bird  than  the 
Kingfisher  and  none  more  harmless  or  inoffensive,  as 

its  food  is  nearly  or  quite  all  taken  from  the  finny  tribes  of  water 
courses.  It  is  not  a finical  dandified  bird,  like  many  other  fine  plum- 
aged  birds,  but  is  arrayed  in  a rich  sober  blue — a bird  of  compact  build 
— of  strength  and  power — and  is  patient  in  the  pursuit  of  its  allotted 
labors.  This  bird  has  many  cousins,  all  having  peculiarities  in  common, 
and  was  known  and  described  by  the  ancients.  They  called  it  the  Hal- 
cyon, a generic  name  which  still  clings  to  it.  Linnseus  Aescribes  several 
species — the  Alcedo  tridactyl  and  the  Daceolo^  or  Laughing  Kingfisher 
of  Kew  Holland.  It  is  singular,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  from  this, 
bird,  and  its  habits,  there  has  come  down  to  us  a proverb — “halcyon 
days,”  which  now  more  particularly  apply  to  youth  and  school  days, 
“days  of  peace  and  tranquillity.”  The  origin  of  this  term  was  in  this 
wise  ; The  term  “halcyon  days,”  as  designated  by  the  ancients,  are  the 
seven  days  that  precede  and  follow  the  winter  solstice,  the  time  which 
the  Kin  gusher  selects  for  incubation,  on  account  of  the  calmness  and 
tranquillity  of  the  bays  and  the  arms  of  the  sea  where  the  nests  of  the 
bird  are  built  upon  the  shores — hence  the  proverb  “ halcyon  days,”  or 
days  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Ovid  refers  to  this  bird  in  a beautiful 
couplet,  showing  that  it  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancients. 
The  kingfisher  is  a migratory  bird,  returning  to  the  north  about  the 
time  the  swallow  makes  its  appearance. 
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The  Butcher  Bird  ( CoUyris  borealis J is  also  one  of  tlie  birds  peculiar 
to  i7orth  America.  It  is  a genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Shrike  fam- 
ily, and  hence  is  called  by  naturalists  the  great  Northern  Shrike,  as  de- 
scribed by  M.  Jardiiie.  It  subsists  upon  living  prey,  and  when  it  has 
on  hand  an  excess  of  food  impales  its  victims,  birds,  mice  or  lizards, 
upon  thorns  or  sharp  twigs,  where  they  remain  until  needed.  It  is  said 
to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  mimicry,  imitating  birds  in  distress — 
which  faculty  is  used  to  decoy  victims.  This  bird  is  about  nine  inches 
long,  in  color  light-blue  ash,  and  under  parts  white.  Prof.  Samuel 
Lockwood,  says : This  audacious  and  cruel  bird  has  invaded  those 

northern  cities  where  the  English  sparrows  have  been  introduced,  and 
is  murderously  destroying  these  quiet  inoffensive  pets  which  have  been 
introduced  into  our  country  from  European  cities.  This  villainous  bird 
probably  only  attacks  the  feeblest  birds,  those  least  capable  of  defense, 
and  subsists  upon  them  as  choice  morsels.  The  fellow  has  not  one  good 
quality,  except  as  it  seizes,  vermin— but  is  a thief,  robber  and  mur- 
derer.^^ 

We  will  introduce  the  reader  to  a genuine  cosmopolitan  bird,  ^inhab- 
itant of  the  world,”  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  for  it  is  found  over  the 
entire  globe,  and  may  be  said  on  this  account  to  be  a representative 
bird.  His  name  is  Kite  f Melvus  Mississi])iensis J and  full  grown  is  thirty- 
two  inches  long.  The  Kite  belongs  to  the  genus  Falconidw,  It  is  a 
beautiful  bird,  sprightly  of  wing,  and  cuts  the  air  so  gracefully  as  to 
appear  almost  mrial  itself.  Katuralists  have  found  it  in  every  grand 
division  of  the  globe,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America  and  in  the  Islands 
of  the  sea.  Its  plumage  is  dark  brown,  mixed  with  fulvous,  dull  yel- 
low,  grey  and  brown,  the  color  of  Falcon  tribe  generally. 

The  Linnet  is  a song  bird,  probably  quite  nearly  rela- 

tive to  the  Goldfinch  of  Europe,  inhabiting  the  northern  portions  of 
Korth  America.  The  great  French  Naturalist,  Audubon,  had  a strange 
love  for  this  bird,  which  he  says  ^bs  very  affectionate  in  disposition, 
caring  for  its  young,  feeding  and  watching  over  them,  with  the  utmost 
tenderness.”  It  lives  in  many  portions  of  the  globe,  and  upon  the  sea- 
coast  they  gather  in  immense  flocks. 

One  of  our  common  visitants,  of  the  migratory  birds,  is  the  Purple 
Martin  (Frogne purpurea)  the  largest  of  the  swallow  tribe.  The  swal- 
lows are  all  interesting  birds — and  with  the  agriculturist,  horticulturist, 
and  all  who  cultivate  the  soil,  for  its  varied  products,  these  birds  are 
especial  pets,  for  they  subsist  only  upon  insects.  The  martin  usually 
leaves  its  winter  home  in  the  south  in  Aj)ril,  and  arrives  here  early  in 
May,  and  departs  in  September.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  bright 
and  glossy,  having  a lustre  far  richer  than  brocade  or  velvet,  color  pur- 
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plisli-bliie,  and  brownish-black.  Their  presence  is  agreeable,  and  if  we 
elevate  a box  upon  a high  pole,  we  can  soon  get  upon  the  best  of  terms 
with  them.  They  will  inhabit  the  martin  box  in  preference  to  any  other 
accidental  refuge  they  may  be  able  to  select.  Audobon  used  to  prepare 
houses  for  many  pairs,  and  used  to  point  them  out  as  privileged  ‘‘  pil- 
’ grims,”  w ho  came  to  his  residence  on  the  Hudson  river,  in  large  num- 
bers on  each  return  of  spring.  The  great  man  left  behind  him  many 
examples  of  kindness  towards  the  “songsters  of  the  wood*’  that  maybe 
pleasantly  as  w^ell  as  profitably  imitated. 

The  American  Qnail  fOrtyx  Yirginianus)  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing birds  in  the  catalogue  of  birds  inhabiting  ^sorth  America.  It  is 
graniferous — seed  and  grain  devouring — and  it  is  claimed  by  naturalists 
to  be  insectiverous  also.  This  latter  feature  is  as  true  of  the  ciuail  as 
of  the  heu,  undoubtedly,  for  no  bird  devours  more  insects,  that  subsists 
upon  mixed  food.  In  Xew  England,  Xew  York  and  in  some  of  the  Mid- 
dle and  Northwestern  States,  this  bird  receives  the  name  of  quail,  while 
in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  south  it  is  called  partridge.  The  California 
Quail  (Ortyx  jyictus)  is  almost  identical  with  the  bird  described,  except 
it  has  a crest,  composed  of  a few  feathers.  The  quail  is  a fine  game 
bird,  and  is  under  the  special  protection  of  the  law  in  this  State.  K it 
was  more  shy,  it  would  escape  the  snares  of  the  fowler,  and  increase 
more  largely  in  numbers,  from  year  to  year. 

Y^e  have  a very  likely  and  withal  a very  modest  bird,  the  Night 
Hawk  ( Chordciles  ])a])etue an  American  bird,  to  the  manor  born,  which 
is  found  generally  over  our  entire  country.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
that  peculiar  haK-booming  noise,  when,  high  up  on  the  ^ving,  it  plunges 
down,  emitting  the  sound  until  an  upward  shoot  is  again  taken.  The 
night  hawk  is  thought  by  many  to  be  identical  with  the  whip-po-Avil, 
but  is  only  allied  to  that  night  bird,  whose  notes  greet  the  ear  of  the 
drowsy  swain  far  into  the  night.  The  night  hawk  lays  its  eggs  upon  the 
bare  ground  or  upon  rocks.  It  is  altogether  a harmless  bird,  leading  a 
life  of  seclusion,  spendin'g  its  happiest  moments  during  the  night,  loving 
the  dark  side  of  nature. 

The  birds,  like  all  other  orders  of  animated  nature,  are  peculiar  in 
their  lives  and  habits,  each  having  allotted  a different  sphere  in  which 
to  move  and  live,  each  accomplishing  their  end  of  being  in  a different 
manner.  The  Barn  Owl  fStrix  flammaj  is  a striking  instance  of  en- 
dowments adapting  it  for  night  work,  while  other  genera  of  day  birds 
are  upon  their  perches  asleep.  This  bird  is  a native  of  North  America, 
and  is  not  a bird  of  passage,  lingering  about  the  forests  in  hoUow  trees, 
or  barns,  where  mice,  rats  and  poultry  are  sought  for  food.  Farmers 
are  not  partial  towards  owls,  yet  if  we  could  obtain  a correct  balance 
sheet  of  good  accomplished  in  destroying  vermin,  or  of  evil  done  in  de- 
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stroying  fowls,  it  is  quite  likely  the  owl  ayoiiUI  have  something  left  in 
its  tavor. 

The  American  Kaven  fCorvus  mrniverous)  is  a bird  so  generally 
known  over  our  country,  that  no  time  need  be  spent  in  a description  of 
it.  There  are  several  species ; the  variety  most  common  -to  us  is  the 
crow.  While  the  crow  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  agri- 
culturist, it  nevertheless  was  not  created  in  vain.  The  crow  is  a great 
glutton,  and  hence  is  one  of  those  compensating  nuisances  which  more 
than  make  itp  for  moral  delinquencies,  in  the  capacity  of  scavenger,  de- 
vouring large  quantities  of  decaying  animal  matter,  which  otherwise 
would  become  highly  offensive  as  well  as  deleterious  to  health.  This 
genus  of  birds  live  to  a great  age,  sometimes  to  an  hundred  years,  and 
are  susceptible  of  extensive  culture,  but  as  a general  thing  do  not  lean 
very  much  towmrd  tie  moral  side  of  what  they  chance  to  pick  up.  They 
are  observing,  and  it  so  falls  out  that  \uce  is  much  more  attractive  than 
virtue  in  their  acquisitions.  Dickens  had  a weakness  for  ravens.  He 
had  one  with  ^-good  gifts,”  ‘‘but  watching  some  painters  one  day  w^ho 
were  using  paint  of  w^hite  lead,  while  the  workmen  were  at  dinner  the 
raven  ate  u})  all  they  had  left  behind  j this  youthful  indiscretion  termi- 
nated in  death.”  Dickens  owned  three  ravens  in  his  life  time  ; but  two 
wTre  geniuses — the  last  one  was  a dead  head. 

The  Snow  Bunting  f Plectroijiianes  nicialis)  is  more  particularly  an  in- 
habitant of  those  portions  of  the  earth  lying  in  the  arctic  and  temx^erate 
zones.  It  lives  in  the  arctic  regions  in  summer,  and  in  winter  retreats 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  generally  fat,  and  hence  is  much  esteemed 
for  the  table. 

The  Wood  Thrush  fTurdus  melocliusj  inhabits  the  w^hole  of  ^orth 
America,  trom  Hudson’s  bay  to  Florida.  It  is  a migratory  bird,  reach- 
ing here  in  May  and  continumg  until  autumn.  The  thrush,  as  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  belongs  to  the  same  natural  family’  as  the  robin  and 
blue  bird. 

One  of  the  gayest  of  these  foresters  is  the  Bed  Start  fSetopJiaga  ruti- 
ceUaJ,  and  it  inhabits  the  United  States  east  of  tlie  Missouii  river.  It 
is  five  inches  long  ; general  color  black ; sides  of  the  breast  and  base  of 
the  quills  and  tail  are  reddish  orange,  and  the  abdomen  white.  We  are 
accustomed  to  call  objects  pretty,  but  this  is  one  of  the  handsomest  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  sprightly  birds  in  America.  It  is  a busy  body, 
not  in  others’  business  but  in  its  own,  in  search  of  insects,  of  which  it  is 
a great  devourer. 

This  brings  to  a close  the  few"  brief  descriptions  of  the  birds  most 
common  in  Xorth  America,  and  with  which  the  agriculturist  and  horti- 
culturist are  most  familiar.  Most  of  those  named  in  the  preceding  ima- 
ges should  receive  only  the  kindliest  treatment  at  our  hands.  That 
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there  are  ^acious  birds,  as  well  as  vicious  animals,  that  have  no  claims 
upon  us  for  fostering  care,  is  attested  by  a careful  study  of  the  two  fields 
of  natural  history.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  however,  that  a want  or 
lack  of  knowledge  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  great  and  diversified 
families  of  animated  nature,  leads  us  to  many  wrong  conclusions  re- 
garding their  good  or  bad  relations  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  study 
of  natural  history  dispels  those  vague  notions  we  may  have  regarding 
birds,  and  directly  brings  us  into  friendly  or  unfriendly  relations  with 
these  constant  companions  of  ours — from  childhood  to  old  age,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  It  is  an  enjoyable  pastime  *to  study  their  curious 
ways,  and  certainly  most  agreeable  to  have  them  about  our  dwellings 
or  grounds.  It  is  not  only  agreeable  but  health-giving  to  snatch  occa- 
sional respite  from  business  and  cares  consequent  upon  close  application 
in  any  calling,  and  commune  a while  with  nature  in  some  of  her  most 
attractive  departments. 

• PECULIAHTTIES  IN  THE  STETJCTIIRE  OF,  BIRDS. 

Birds  fAvesJ  are  distinguished  by  certain  marked  peculiarities  from 
all  other  vertebrate  animals.  Their  anatomical  construction  enables 
them  to  occupy,  in  the  main,  the  ambient  air  to  which  all  other  animals, 
by  their  organization,  cannot  attain.  Wonderful  mechanism  of  bodily 
arrangement,  vast  and  comprehensive  intelligence,  are  everywhere  con- 
spicuous in  contemplating  the  denizens  of  the  air,  the  songster  of  the 
forest.  In  the  pointed  bill,  the  gradually  enlarging  head  and  neck,  we 
behold  a ready  means  of  penetrating  the  yielding  air,  the  fine  turned 
and  prow-like  breast,  flexible  and  indispensable  rudder,  tail,  the  bal- 
anced and  buoyant  wings,  the  feathery  investment  of  body,  all  per- 
meated with  air-cells,  the  hollow  bones  also,  and  the  air  chambers  and 
air  sacks  through  the  organization,  all  communicating  with  the  air,  in 
which  the  airling  floats,  giving  lightness  to  the  structure  as  well  as 
strength  and  tenacity,  by  a wise  arrangement  of  parts,  all  bearing  rela- 
tion not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  the  surrounding  medium  in  which 
the  creature  is  to  fly,  a part  of  it  itself  floating  in  its  own  element,  in 
seriel  grandeur;  how  could  these  beautiful  arrangements,  with  these 
nice  adaptations,  with  such  admirable  relationships,  be  the  work  of 
chance  ? A lecture  might  be  employed  to  describe  a feather,  for  every 
one  is  a mechanical  wonder.  If  we  look  at  a quill,  we  find  an  assem 
blage  of  properties  not  easily  brought  together — strength,  lightness  as 
well  as  beauty.  Could  we  pursue  the  subject  at  length,  we  could  show 
that  in  the  vast  range  of  bird  life,  no  two  varieties  are  in  each  others 
way,  for  every  new  species  is  endowed  with  some  power  or  quality  dif- 
ferent from  the  other,  by  difference  of  bills,  of  tongues  and  of  feet,  to 
gain  a livelihood.  Were  this  otherwise,  large  numbers  of  this  interest- 
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ing  family  would  perish  for  want  of  food.  But  the  Great  Architect  so 
framed  the  world  and  every  living  creature,  from  monad  to  elephant, 
that  there  is  room  for  all,  for  all  to  live  from  diversity  of  habits,  from 
being  created  with  different  appliances,  whereby  subsistence  is  obtained. 

“ Parent  of  good,  thy  bounteous  hand 
Incessant  blessings  down  distills, 

And  all  in  air,  or  sea,  or  land, 

With  plenteous  food  and  gladness  fills.” 
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SCIENCE  — ITS  APPLICABILITY  TO  AGEICIJLTUEB. 

ADDKESS  • 

BEFOEE  THE  HATIOHAL  AGKICHLTHEAL  COHGEESS,  IN  ST.  LOHIS,  MAT,  1872. 


By  M.  F.  MAHEY,  LL.  D. 


Last  October,  before  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  of  Eock- 
bridge  county,  Virginia,  and  of  Shelby  county,  Tennessee,  I explained 
the  objects  of  an  international  conference  to  be  held  among  the  leading 
agriculturists  and  meteorologists  of  different  countries.  I pointed  out 
several  of  the  many  vast  benefits  likely  to  flow  from  earnest  co  opera- 
tion between  those  engaged  in  these  two  branches — the  one  of  industry, 
the  other  of  science — and  showed  that  progress  and  improvement  here 
(more  than  elsewhere)  touch  the  prosperity  of  nations  and  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  human  family.  As  an  argument  in  favor  of  that  object,  I 
refer  to  that  address. 

PREDICTING  THE  SEASONS. 

^‘^Man  i^by  nature  a meteorologist  and  what  are  his  crops  but  the 
resultants  of  meteorological  laws  and  influences  that  have  acted  upon 
them  during  their  growth  ? I^^ow,  seeing  the  great  increase  of  knowl- 
edge gained  within  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years  as  to  the  working 
of  the  atmospherical  machinery  of  our  planet,  and  of  the  agents  that 
control  the  weather ; and  bearing  in  mind  that  this  increase  ^s  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  the  impulse  which  the  maritime  conference  at  Brus- 
sels gave  to  meteorological  research,  who  shall  say  that  the  coming 
meteorologist  may  not,  under  this  system,  be  enabled  to  forecast  the 
weather  and  the  seasons  for  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  storm  and  tem- 
pest for  the  mariner  % 

Only  conceive  the  means  and  facilities  and  appliances  this  plan  will 
afford  him.  He  will  have  co-operators  on  the  land  as  well  as  on  the 
sea,  all  observing,  at  fixed  hours,  with  standard  instruments,  after  the 
same  method,  each  one  reporting  his  observations  for  discussion  to  the 
principal  office  in  his  own  country,  and  each  principal  office  communi- 
cating by  telegraph  to  all  the  others,  the  results  obtained,  and  each 
government  disseminating  them  over  its  own  domains,  by  telegnaph, 
press  and  mail. 
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TOO  BIGr  FOR  ANY  NATION  TO  UNDERTAKE  ALONE. 

Gentlemen,  tliis  is  a vast  subject ; it  is  world- wide  in  its  bearings.  It 
is  the  grandest  scheme,  for  it  opens  the  widest  field  for  physical  re- 
search and  the  encouragement  of  industry,  that  philosoj)hers  liave  ever 
been  invited  to  enter,  i^o  nation  can  occupy  it  alone,  or  gather  A\ith 
its  own  laborers  a tithe  of  the  harvest  that  is  there  waiting  tor  the 
sickle,  and  looking  as  invitingly  to  the  philosopher  as  fields  of  yellow 
corn  ever. did  to  the  reaper. 

THOSE  THAT  ARE  ALREADY  IN  A CONDITION  TO  CO-OPERATE. 

Japan,  India,  China  and  Turkey,  with  all  the  Stated  of  Christendom, 
have  alreadv  within  their  borders  the  steamboat,  the  railway,  and  the 
telegraph,  is'early  all  of  them  have  also  theh  system  of  meteorological 
observations  and  crop  reports — this  is  the  very  machinery  that  this  pro- 
position requires.  We  now  want  to  gear  it  together  5 and  to  do  tliat, 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  general  government  to  step  forward  with  its 
fiiendly  ofiices,  issue  its  invitations,  and  prevail  upon  other  nations  to 
unite  witli  this  country,  and  assist  in  carrying  the  plan  into  effect. 

An  iuimense  corps  of  observers  is  already  at  work  in  this  field,  both 
ashore  and  afloat,  and  to  briiig  them  into  co-operation  and  utilize  their 
labors,  all  that  is  necessary  is  not  money,  but  simply  an  appeal  from 
the  right  quarter,  asking  them  to  unite  with  us  in  such  plan  as  may  oe 
agreed  upon  in  common  council.  The  results  are  to  be  beneficial  alike 
to  all. 

THE  ATMOSPHERICAL  MACHINERY — HOtV  KEPT  IN  MOTION. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  think  of  the  atmosphere  as  a great  ocean, 
that  covers  sea  and  laud  to  the  depths  of  many  miles  ^ That  we  creep 
and  crawl  along  at  the  bottom  of  this  ocean,  where  reside  all  those 
agents  whose  operations  and  effects  upon  the  w^eather  and  the  crops, 
upon  man  and  his  industries,  it  is  the  object  of  this  plan  to  trace  ? 

Is'ow,  to  trace  these  operations,  and  to  comprehend  the  workings  of 
such  a grand  machine  as  the  atmospherical  ocean  is,  we  must  have. per- 
sons here  and  there,  and  everywhere — on  land  and  sea — observing  and 
watching,  all  in  the  same  way,  its  movements,  behavior  and' phenomena. 
The  ships  of  commerce,  and  of  war,  that,  under  various  flags,  are  con- 
stantly afloat,  afford,  without  any  additional  cost  whatever,  all  the  ob- 
servers that  the  jilan  requires  for  the  sea. 

All  knowledge  is  profitable;  but  practically,  how  vastly  more  im- 
portant to  the  every-day  affairs  of  life,  and  especially  to  agriculture,  is 
a knowledge  of  what  is  going  on,  in  a physical  way,  at  the  bottom  of 
our  perial  ocean,  than  what  is  going  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  aqueous. 
Stni,  I can  state  a fact  which  should  stir  you  uj)  to  action,  and  that  it 
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luay  do  so,  I call  attention,  with  pride  and  for  glorification,  to  a spec 
tacle  tiiat  may  now  be  witnessed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic : 
There  the  greatest  maritime  power  the  world  ever  saw  is  in  homage  to 
science— turning  her  men-of-war  into  floating  observatories.  She  is 
now  fitting  out  a superb  frigate  for  a four  years’  cruise  around  the 
world.  This  ship  is  to  have  on  board,  as  part  of  her  complement,  some 
of  the  most  famous  men  of  science  In  England.  The  main  object  of  this 
expedition  is  to  increase  our  knowledge  concerning  the  “ physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  sea,”  and  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ieep  sea.  As  praiseworthy  as  this  is,  and  noble  too,  how  it  dwindles, 
as  to  importance,  in  comparison  with  this  proposition  to  investigate  the 
bottom  of  the  Ugh  atmosphere.  Consider  only  a moment  the.  nature  of 
the  problem  I am  propounding,  first  in  its  meteorological  aspects,  and 
by  the  light  of  these  facts,  viz : 

(1.)  E\ery  movement  that  takes  place  in  the  atmosphere,  from  the 
zephyr  to  the  tornado,  is  traceable  to  the  sun.  He  it  is  that  pumps  up 
from  the  sea  the  water  for  your  mighty  Mississippi  river,  transports  it 
through  the  air,  and  showers  it  down  upon  your  glad  hills  and  smibng 
valleys.  (2.)  The  quantity  of  heat  annually  dispensed  by  him  to  the 
earth  is  a constant.  (3.)  The  dimensions  of  the  ocean  are  permanent. 
(4.)  The  volume  of  water  annually  taken  up  from  it  as  vapor  and  let 
down  again  as  rain,  hail,  snow,  and  dew  is  also  a constant.  (5.)  But 
the  quantity  of  it  that  is  dispensed  to  you,  yqar  by  year,  is  variable. 
How,  when  we  come  to  discover— as  this  system  of  research  will  surely 
enable  us  to  do  in  what  parts  of  the  world  this  precipitation  is  going 
on  in  excess,  and  in  what  j)arts  in  deficiency,  who  shall  say  that  we  may 
not  be  able  to  forecast  the  seasons,  and  to  tell  the  farmer  in  time  for 
him  to  profit  by  the  information,  when  we  expect  a drouth,  when  a wet 
season  j whether  the  next  winter  is  to  be  mild  or  severe  ^ whether  it  is 
to  be  such  as  to  favor  abundant  harvests  or  short  crops  ? 

OTHEB  INDUSTKIES  ALSO  CONCERNED  IN  THE  PLAN. 

Then  consider  the  problem  in  some  other  of  its  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural aspects.  I say  mdustrial  as  well  as  agricultural,  for  I know  of 
no  occupation,  whether  it  be  in  the  field,  in  the  forest,  or  the  factory, 
whether  it  be  with  tillage  or  pasturage,  in  the  mine,  the  mill,  or  on  the 
sea,  that  does  not  depend,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  for  its  prosperity 
upon  the  seasons  and  the  weather,  and  in  such  a manner  that  fore- 
knowledge would,  many  a time,  prevent  losses  and  oftentimes  make 
gains. 

Of  practical  use  is  it,  let  me  ask  you,  to  know  that  your  neigh- 
bor’s crops  are  flourishing,  or  that  there  is  a short  harvest  in  one  of  the 
adjoining  States  ? The  price  of  grain  in  the  great  food  markets  of  the 
country— as  this  city,  Chicago  and  Hew  York— is  not  regulated  by  the 
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wheat  harvest  only  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania.  It  is  rather  regulated  hy 
the  price  of  grain  in  Euglandj  which  in  turn  is  regulated  by  the  harvest- 
yield  in  all  countries  whence  England  and  Europe  derive  their  food 
supplies.  I^ow,  this  plan  aims  by  simple  and  inexpensive  means  to 
keep  every  farmer  in  the  land  postetl  up  with  the  promise  as  well  as 
the  yield  of  the  crops  in  all  countries,  in  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  as 
well  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississipx^i. 

\ 

ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  GAINED. 

To  show  the  advantages  of  such  knowledge  is  like  attempting  to 
prove  a self-evident  proposition.  But  that  you  may  be  able  to  apiire- 
ciate  them,  at  least  in  part,  let  us  look  into  the  past  a little  way,  and 
see  what  the  farmer  has  gained  as  he  has  ranged  up  alongside  of  the 
merchant,  in  knowledge,  even  as  to  prices  alone. 

Many  here  present  can  remember  (for  it  was  only  about  fifty  years 
ago)  when  their  way  to  market  was  in  “ broad  horns  ” and  keel  boa^s 
down  the  Mississippi  to  ISTew  Orleans,  and  how,  when  'they  shipped 
their  crop  to  market,  they  had  no  idea  as  to  the  price  they  were  to  get 
for  it.  After  that  the  steamboat  came,  and  then  when  the  farmer  ship- 
ped his  crop,  though  he  did  not  have  so  much  more  light  as  to  price,  he 
was  not  quite  so  much  in  the  dark,  for  when  a rise  took  place  in  New 
Orleans  he  could  be  in  the  market  there  in  the  course  of  a week  or  ten 
days,  instead  of  after  a lapse  of  a month  or  two.  That  knowledge  was 
felt  to  be  a great  gain.  They  can  also  remember  well  when  there  were 
neither  railway,  steamship,  nor  telegraph,  and  when  communication 
with  the  Old  World”  was  by  sailing  packets,  with  an  average  passage 
of  thirty -two  days  from  Liverpool  5 and  they  remember,  also,  when  a 
rise  there  in  one  of  our  sta|fies  took  place,  how  agents  and  couriers — 
riding  day  and  night,  and  outstripping  the  mails— used  to  come  among 
them,  concealing  all  knowledge  of  the  rise,  and  buying  sometimes  even 
at  half-price,  when,  if  you  had  been  on  a footing  with  the  merchants  as 
to  knowiedge,  you  w^ould  have  got  double  money  for  your  corn. 

The  last  achievement  I have  heard  of  in  this  way,  was  a few  years 
ago.  It  wns  based  on  the  fall  of  Bichmond.  There  was  then  a tele- 
graph to  Nova,  Scotia,  but  none  thence  across  the  Atlantic.  A party  in 
New  York  chartered,  in  anticipation  of  that  disaster,  a swift  steamer, 
and  quietly  sent  her  with  private  letters  and  dispatches  to  Halifax, 
where  she  was  to  keep  up  steam,  night  and  day,  and  await  orders. 
Finally,  Kichmond  fell,  and  thereupon  the  word  ‘‘go”  flashed  through 
the  wires  to  Halifax,  and  off  went  the  swift-footed  steamer.  She  was 
ahead  of  all  others,  and  upon  that  word  go”  the  party  is  said  to  have 
realized  millions  of  dollars,  and  all  because  one  party  knew  more  about 
the  articles  dealt  in  than  the  other. 
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WHAT  STEAM  AND  THE  TELEGEAPH  HAVE  ALREADY  DONE. 

Though  steam  and  the  telegraph  have  done  much  for  the  producer^ 
placing  him  more  nearly  on  a footing  with  the  buyers  in  knowledge 
as  to  supply,  and  by  shielding  him  from  the  speculator,  they  have  left 
much  yet  to  be  done  in  order  to  place  him  and  the  merchant  on  the  same 
platform.  The  English  merchant  especially,  from  the  commanding  sit- 
uation in  which  the  commercial  eminence  of  his  country  has  placed 
him,  is  in  a position  to  learn  and  to  know,  far  more  accurately  than  any 
farmer  can  estimate,  the  crop  prospects  for  every  agricultural  staple 
that  comes  to  the  realm  in  search  of  a market.  His  correspondents  in 
this  countrj^ — but  not  the  farmers — are,  when  necessary,  posted  up  by 
daily  telegrams  with  this  information.  And  in  whose  interests  is  it 
used  ? Is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  producer  and  the  seller,  or  of  the 
buyer  and  the  merchant  ? Clearly  not  in  your  interest.  This  system 
■^ill  keep  you  all  posted  up  much  better  than  any  merchant  now  is. 

Mb 

WHAT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONEERENCE  WILL  DO. 

Only  give  us  this  conference  and  this  plan.  It  will  make  the  source 
of  information  for  the  farmer  the  same  that  it  is  for  the  merchant,  and 
make  even  the  farmer  who  is  living  in  the  log  cabin  of  the  far  west  just 
as  well  acquainted  as  are  the  brokers  on  the  corn  exchange  in  London, 
with  the  promise,  yield,  and  prices  in  all  countries  which  compete  with 
him  in  the  market.  This  information  will  be  full,  fair,  and  impartial, 
and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  buyer  more  than  the  seller,  and  will  be 
far  more  reliable  and  complete  than  either  i)arty  noAV  has. 

To  lift  you  up  from  under  the  heels  of  the  speculator,  and  to  place 
merchant,  producer  and  consumer,  planter  and  factor,  side  by  side  in 
this  knowledge,  is  surely  a noble  aim.  The  results  for  good  and  the 
outflowing  benefits  are  beyond  the  powers  of  pounds  sterling  or  golden 
eagles  to  express.  It  will  confer  a boon  upon  agriculture  not  to 

BE  EXCEEDED  IN  VALUE  BY  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  LAND  GRANTS. 

There  is  no  one  who  appreciates  more  highly  than  I do  the  advanta- 
ges of  agricultural  education,  or  who,  confining  his  expectations  within 
the  limits  of  reason,  anticipates  from  those  magnificent  land  grants  of 
Congress  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools  and  colleges  greater 
good  to  the  farming  interests  than  I do.  But  let  that  good  be  whatever 
it  may,  it  is  not  to  outtop  the  good  that  is  to  flow  from  this  joint  sys- 
tem of  crop  reports  and  meteorological  research. 

RECEIPTED  WITH  FAVOR. 

The  progress  made  with  the  proposition  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  is,  so  far,  very  encouraging.  In  aU  great  moves  like  this,  first 
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the  people  and  then  their  government  have  to  he  educated  up  to  it.  It 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  October  last  that  this  ^‘ball”  was  put 
in  motion.  Then  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  societies  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  had  held  tlieir  annual  fairs,  and  adjourned  over  to 
next  fall.  It  was  too  late,  therefore,  to  bring  the  subject  up  before 
them,  ilevertheless,  it  has  been  received  with  favor  everywhere,  both 
in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  wherever  it  has  been  fairly  presented 
and  properly  understood. 

The  Scottish  Meteorological  Society,  which  itself  is  most  active  and 
which  has  for  its  secretary  Alexander  Buchan — the  most  eminent  mete- 
orologist in  Great  Britain — has  signified  its  readiness,  as  soon  as  we  say 
the  word,  to  move  in  the  matter  there,  and  to  put  itself  in  communica- 
tion with  the  meteorological  and  agricultural  societies  of  the  realm,  with 
the  view,  when  the  invitation  comes  from  Washington,  of  bringing  a 
pressure  (if  need  be)  upon  the  Englisli  government  in  favor  of  acce})- 
tance. 

Commodore  Jansen — the  foremost  man  in  Holland— is  our  advocate 
there. 

In  Belgium,  we  have  in  our  favor,  with  his  large  influence,  the  excel- 
lent Quetelet,  Astronomer  Eoyal  of  the  Kingdom  and  perpetual  secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Brussels.  He  has  taken  the  lead, 
and  done  more  than  any  man  li^nng  for  vegetable  climatology,  and  is 
therefore  eminently  qualified  to  appreciate  this  nn^ve.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1853,  and  went  with  us  then  in  favor 
of  a prt?i-national  system  of  meteorological  observations  and  research 
for  the  land  as  vrell  as  the  sea.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  and  his  Min- 
ister have  h^d  their  attention  called  to  the  subject.  They  both  express 
a lively  interest  in  it. 

The  last  mail  from  France  brings  encouragement  from  Marie  Davy, 
the  meteorologist  and  savant.  He,  with  Zurcher  and  Margolle — them- 
selves, also,  men  of  eminence,  and  the  friends  of  all  true  progress  in 
science  and  industry — are  “rolling  this  ball  along”  there  like  good  fel- 
lows. They  are  bringing  it  to  notice  in  proper  quarters,  and  transla- 
ting the  Memphis  address  for  the  Agricultural  Society  of  France.  Le 
Messager  de  Paris,  an  influential  joiumal  in  that  country,  comes  outmost 
earnestly  in  support  of  the  plan. 

Father  Secchi,  of  the  Collegio  Komhno,  one  of  the  greatest  physicists 
' of  the  age,  is  ready  to  co-operate  with  us.  I have  not  heard  from  him, 
but  I knou'  the  man,  and  can  tell  exactly  where  he  is  to  be  found  in  such 
a cause  as  this. 

Eussia,  too — she  owns  one-seventh  of  all  the  land  in  the  world.  She 
is  renowned  for  the  encouragement  which,  through  her  Kuppfier  and 
others,  she  has  bestowed  upon  meteorological  observations  and  research 
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Slie  has  her  empke  ah?eady  dotted  with  stations.  She,  through  her  en- 
lightened prince,  scientist,  and  statesman,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
did  much  to  encourage  the  system  of  research  at  sea,  as  matured  in  the 
Brussels  Confeience  of  1853,  and  such  was  his  interest  in  the  matter, 
that,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861,  he  made  princely  offers  and 
invited  me  to  the  banks  of  the  I^eva,  there,  as  the  guest  of  the  nation, 
to  continue  those  physical  researches  (which  had  been  so  rudely  broken 
up  at  Washington)  at  the  charge  of  the  empire. 

In  all  good  works,  no  nation  is  more  ready  to  join  than  Eussia,  and  I 
count  upon  Eussia  in  this. 

Portugal,  Denmark,  England,  France,  Belgium  and  HoUand,  with 
Sweden  and  Eorway,  were  all  with  her  at  Brussels,  in  the  persons  of 
their  men  of  science.  Spain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Italy  and  the  Holy  See, 
the  Senate  of  Bremen,  with  India,  Brazil,  and  South  America  joined  in 
as  helpers'  and  co-operators.  Hor  were  Turkey  and  Siam  indifferent. 
And  I think,  gentlemen,  that  I may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  when  you, 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  agriculturists  of  America,  are  prepared  to  do 
your  duty  in  this  matter,  you  will  find  all  these  great  men,  wise  states- 
men, enlightened  princes,  and  powerful  nations  at  your  back. 

PROGRESS  AEREADV  MARE. 

This  congress  was  among  the  first  in  this  country  to  catch  at  this 
^^ball,^^  and  it  may,  I think,  reflect  with  both  pride  and  satisfaction  upon 
the  fact. 

The  legislatures  of  a number  of  States,  among  them  Tennessee,  Ala- 
oama,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Eorth  Carolina,  and  Yirginia,  have  passed 
resolutions  instructing  their  senators  and  requesting  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  go  for  the  Conference.  Two  States,  not  satisfied 
with  instructing  their  congressmen,  have  gone  farther,  and  actually 
adopted  the  plan  (as  far  as  they  can)  by  provicEng  for  a system  of  crop 
reports  within  their  own  borders. 

y arious  agricultural  societies  have  passed  resolutions  in  its  favor,  or 
recommended  it  to  Congress. 

Last  February  there  was  a meeting  in  Washington  of  representatives 
from  the  agricultural  societies  and  colleges  of  the  whole  country.  There 
were  present  at  it  delegates  from  all  except  two  or  three  States  of  the 
Union.  I am  told  they  gave  the  plan  their  hearty  approval. 

Since  then  a Senator,  who  has  been  instructed  by  his  State,  has  had 
a conversation  with  the  Secr^ary  of  State  upon  the  subject,  to  know 
whether  he  would  go  with  us  and  issue  invitations  to  other  powers  to 
meet  an  agriculturist  and  a scientist  from  this  country  in  conference, 
wEere  the  details  of  the  system  might  be  arranged  in  a manner  satis- 
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factory  to  all.  Bnt  the  honorable  Secretary  has  not  yet  been  educated 
up  to  this  point } he  threw  cold  water  upon  the  plan  and  referred  us  to 
Congress. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  was  also  called  on.  He  pointedly 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  and,  as  if  to  let  us 
know  how  far  he  is  behind  the  times,  stated  that  he  had  just  ordered 
the  meteorological  reports  of  his  bureau  to  be  discontinued. 

This  plan  is  not  like  an  untried  experiment.  The  Brussels  conference, 
though  it  traversed  but  a part  of  the  field — and  by  no  means  the  most 
promising  part — has  led  to  results  which,  besides  increase  of  knowledge, 
have  had  the  industrial  eftect  of  so  shortening  sea  voyages,  that,  in  this 
alone,  there  has  been  a gain  annually  for  the  world’s  commerce  of  mil- 
lions— not  of  dollars — but  of  pounds  sterling. 

But,  even  in  this  refusal  by  high  officials,  we  have  gained  a point, 
and  therefore  made  progress — for  by  it  we  know  wlio  ‘^are  not  for  us.” 
The  administration  has  been  treated  with  consideration,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  the  respect  and  deference  due  his  high  place.  He 
shrugs  his  shoulders  and  motions  us  to  Congress,  and  to  Congress  let 
us  go  ; not  timidly,  but  boldly  ; not  in  the  feeble  accents  of  suppliants, 
but  with  the  majestic  voice  and  loud  tones  of  yeomen,  demanding  their 
rights  and  insisting  to  be  heard  in  a just  and  wise,  and  a great  and 
good  cause. 


THE  IKDUSTRIAE  INTERESTS  APPEALED  TO. 

The  yeomen  of  the  land  can  do  this  ; for  now,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  they  find  that  they  can  give  utterance  to  their  wishes,  and  speak 
through  their  own  organs  to  the  law-givers. 

This  the  National  Agricultural  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  here 
to  enable  them  to  do.  Its  aim  is  to  represent  and  advocate  the  agTicul- 
tural  interest  of  the  land — not  by  counties,  nor  by  States,  nor  by  sec- 
tions— but  for  the  whole  country.  Such  being  its  objects  and  aims, 
there  is  no  subject  to  be  brought  before  it  that  is  more  deserving  of  its 
attention  than  this  j none  whose  success  will  crown  it  with  such  honors 
and  renown,  and  none  more  worthy  of  the  aid  which  great  and  good 
men  delight  to  bestow  upon  praiseworthy  objects.  I appeal,  therefore, 
not  only  to  this  congress  for  their  aid  as  a society,  but  to  its  individual 
members,  to  heli)  with  their  influence,  to  ‘holl  this  ball  along.”  There 
is  work  for  all ; every  one  can  help. 

WHO  IS  TO  BE  BENEFITED. 

Before  specifying  the  steps  which  I would  desire  the  congress  to  take 
in  this  matter,  it  may  help  the  cause  to  state  that  the  success  of  this 
scheme  will  benefit  all  of  you  more  than  it  will  its  projectors.  I am  un- 
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der  the  ban  of  the  nation,  and  can  hold  no  office  in  it— neither  State  nor 
Federal.  The  moment  the  government  takes  hold  of  it,  my  connection 
with  it  ceases.  I cannot  share  in  the  honor  of  helping  to  organize,  or 
of  assisting  to  carry  out.  I have  no  farm,  neither  do  I cultivate  a par- 
cel of  ground.  Therefore,  I say,  though  I advocate  this  measure  so 
earnestly— devoting  to  it  time  that  I can  ill  afford  to  spare— there  is  no 
one  in  the  land  who  is  less  to  be  benefited  by  its  success  than  I. 

Among  the  steps  to  be  taken  I urge  this  congress  : 

(1.)  To  memoralize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  the  ^ 
measure. 

(2.)  To  issue  an  address  to  all  the  agricultural  societies,  clubs,  and 
associations  of  the  country.  State  and  county,  in  furtherance  of  the  plan, 
inviting  their  co-operation,  and  requesting  them  to  memoralize  the  Uni- 
ted States  Congress;  also,  to  use  their  influence  with  their  representa- 
tives there  in  favor  of  it. 

(3.)  A resolution  directing  the  appointment  of  at  least  one  delegate 
from  each  State  here  represented,  with  the  request  and  authority  to  pe- 
tition in  the  name  of  this  Congress  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  his 
State  to  lend  the  move  their  good  offices,  and  to  instruct  their  Senators 
and  request  their  Eepresentatives  in  Congress  to  support  it. 

(4.)  That  the  agricuitural  journals  and  the  press  of  the  country  be  re- 
quested, in  the  name  of  this  association,  to  give  the  plan  such  support  in 
their  columns  as  in  their  judgment  its  merits  entitles  it  to  receive. 

(5.)  A resolution  requesting  the  president  of  this  congress  to  forward 
a copy  of  its  proceedings  in  relation  to  this  subject  to  the  various  agri- 
cultural, meteorological,  and  other  scientific  and  industrial  societies  at 
home  and  abroad,  asking  their  friendy  consideration  of  the  matter,  and 
their  co-operation  in  the  move. 

(6.)  That  the  members  of  this  congress  pledge  themselves,  on  their  re- 
turn to  their  constituents,  to  exert  each  his  influence  among  them,  and 
with  his  representative  in  the  United  States  Congress,  in  pressing  this 
subject  for  public  attention  and  Congressional  action. 

tvhy  a conference  is  reqtjired. 

In  urging  a pan-national  conference  to  discuss  and  set  on  foot  a sys- 
tematic plan  of  observation  and  reports,  I may  not — because  such  in- 
strumentality is,  to  my  mind,  so  very  indispensable — have  satisfied  gen- 
tlemen as  to  its  necessity.  We  want  to  observe  the  whole  atmosphere, 
and  to  note  the  staple  crops  in  all  countries.  It  will  not  do,  therefore, 
for  any  one  nation  to  say  to  all  the  rest,  '‘Here  is  my  xflan ; adopt  it.” 

Each  nation  is  already  carrying  on  its  own  plan  of  weather  observa- 
tions, and  every  one  of  these  plans  differ,  more  or  less,  from  the  rest. 

We  want  a conference  consisting  of  wise  men  from  each  nation,  to 
harmonize  these  plans,  and  to  bring  them  into  one. 
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Almost  all  tlie  governments  of  Europe  deal  more  or  less  v'itli  agricul- 
tural statistics,  but  the  data  as  now  observed  and  collected  in  one  country 
cannot  be  readily  compared  with  tlie  data  of  another  country,  simidy 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  manner  and  mode  of  treating  them; 
neither  are  they  always  accessible. 

The  members  of  the  conference,  taking  counsel  together,  will  be  able 
to  see  exactly  Avhat  each  government  is  doing;  and  now,  using  the  ma- 
chinery already  existing,  they  may  devise  a common  plan  that  will  involve 
the  least  change,  the  least  loss,  and  the  least  additional  expense,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  promises  the  greatest  good  ! Hence  the  necessity  of 
a conference. 

To  give  a practical  illustration  of  the  necessity,  the  meteorologists  may 
desire  to  change  the  present  plan  of  observation,  so  as  to  have  at  least 
a portion  of  them  to  be  made  synchronously  all  over  the  world.  For 
instance,  the  French  may  say,  let  it  be  established  that  when  the  hands 
of  the  clock  in  the  Parish  observatory  point  to  12  Om.  Os. — at  that  instant., 
let  the  meteorological  observers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  note  their  in- 
struments, and  record  the  state  of  the  weather  as  it  is  with  them — and 
so,  as  often  during  the  twenty-four  hours  as  the  conference  shall  deem  it 
best  to  have  observations  made.  The  English  may,  with  equal  i:>roprie- 
ty,  say  the  same  for  their  capital.  The  Americans  for  theirs,  and  the 
Japanese  and  all  other  people  for  theirs.  That  matter  must  be  adjusted 
as  preliminary  to  any  general  system.  Whether  the  conference  will  rec- 
ommend synchronous  observations  I do  not  x>retend  to  say ; but  I do 
mean  to  say  that  in  the  further  prosecution  of  our  meteorological  re- 
searches it  is  very  desirable  to  have — at  stated  periods,  if  not  for  all  the 
year — synchronous  obseiwation  all  over  the  world,  and  such  as  will  show 
us  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  it  is  at  given  moments — not  as  it  icas 
at  uncertain  times. 

Then  again,  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  Central  Asia,  in  Africa, 
and  the  islands,  where  native  co-operation  may  not  be  practicable,  and 
where  some  one  or  more  of  the  States  in  conference  may  have  consuls  or 
agents,  or  Avhere  there  may  be  missionaries  or  merchants,  a plan  for  se- 
curing their  co-operation  and  furnishing  them  with  proper  instruments 
has  to  be  devised,  and  an  understanding  come  to  as  to  the  disposition 
to  be  made  of  their  observations,  with  the  vieAv  to  their  final  discussion. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bearing  of  the  laws  of  meteorology 
upon  agricultm’e  has  neA^er  yet  formed  the  'subject  of  any  Aveh-direc- 
ted  effort  among  nations,  or  even  by  individuals  on  a scale  sufficiently 
comprehensAe  to  deA^elop  practical  residts. 

Any  sailor  can  tell  you  what  a systematic  plan  of  observation  at  sea 
has  done  for  navigation ; and  how  the  resulting  knoATledge  as  to  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean  has  shortened  Amyages,  brought  remote 
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parts  of  the  world  in  close  proximity,  lessened  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
and  benefited  commerce.  But  where  is  the  farmer  that  can  tell  what 
meteorology,  as  a science,  has  done  to  agriculture^  All  he  knows  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  meterological  laws  upon  his  crops  is  derived 
chiefly  from  tradition  and  his  own  observations.  Small  indeed  is  the 
mite  from  systematic  research  and  philosophical  deduction  that  has  been 
'vouchsafed  to  him. 

What,  then,  may  we  not  expect  when  we  come  to  dot  the  world  with 
observers,  all  equipped  with  standard  instruments,  watching  the  weath- 
er, noting  its  signs,  all  at  the  same  time,  after  the  same  plan,  with  an 
eye  to  its  bearing,  not  only  upon  agriculture,  but  upon  health,  disease, 
malaria,  &c.,  and  then  sending  their  observations  for  discussion  to  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world  ^ 

These  and  such  like  subjects  must  come  before  the  conference  for  ar- 
rangement, and  they  must  be  there  definitely  settled  in  a manner  agreea- 
ble to  all  parties,  for  without  such  preliminary  settlement  the  different 
nations  cannot  be  expected  to  ‘^pull  together.” 

COST. 

Each  of  the  co-operating  parties  will  bear  the  cost  only  of  its  own  ob- 
servations and  reports.  And  I suppose  this  will  not  be  much  in  addi- 
tion to  their  present  independent  and  less  efficient  plans.  Therefore,  I 
can  submit  no  estimate  for  other  countries,  nor  would  I take  up  your 
time  with  them  if  I could.  I would  be  glad  to  give  them  to  you  for  this 
country,  but  here  I lack  the  requisite  data  also.  I may  repeat  what  has 
been  already  intimated ; that  with  a proper  use  of  the  means  and  appli- 
ances already  at  hand,  and  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  your  agricultural 
bureau  in  Washington  and  the  meteorological  stations  and  establish- 
ments under  government  control,  the  additional  cost,  in  proportion  to 
the  good  to  come,  will  not  weigh  as  a straw  in  the  balance. 

But,  gentlemen,  much  or  little  is  not  the  question  so  far  as  this  coun- 
try is  concerned — its  agricultural  interest  requires  whatever  may  be 
necessary  for  its  proper  encouragement,  and  you,  the  advocates,  cham- 
pions, and  representatives  of  that  interest,  have  on  your  side,  right, 
justice,  and  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  Stand  up,  therefore,  before 
the  government,  in  your  might,  and  demand  it. 

As  to  the  expenses  of  the  gentlemen  to  attend  the  conference,  that  is 
too  small  to  talk  about.  Here,  again,  the  Brussels  conference  is  a lamp 
to  our  feet.  With  no  other  cost  than  my  traveling  expenses  to  Europe 
and  back,  nations  were  drawn  into  co-operation,  plans  were  arranged, 
two- thirds  of  the  eartHs  surface  was  occupied,  and  every  man-of-war  and 
merchantman  that  sails  upon  the  high  seas  was  converted  into  a physi- 
cal observatory,  the  master  and  the  mates  of  each  being  ready  to  make 
observations,  day  and  night,  according  to  a uniform  plan,  and  in  all 
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parts  of  the  navigable  ocean.  The  obvious  benefits  of  that  system  of 
research  and  the  moral  influence  of  that  conference  enlisted  this  co- 
operation and  made  it  voluntary.  I think  there  is  as  much  public  spirit 
among  farmers  as  among  sailors  j and  that  this  plan,  rightly  managed, 
would  be  proportionably  inexpensive.  But,  cost  what  it  may,  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  the  country  is,  as  I shall  show,  entitled  to  the  ex- 
penditure, and  when  it  gets  the  annual  appropriation  required  for  this 
measure  it  will  not  have  received  anything  like  its  fair  share  of  public 
favor,  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement  given  by  the  government  to 
commercial  and  other  interests. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  already  established  a system  of  meteorolo- 
gical observations,  a signal  office,  and  an  agricultural  bureau.  This  is 
so  much  machinery  toward  this  system,  which  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
would  not,  if  geared  on  to  it,  entail  an  additional  expense  greater  than 
that  already  required  for  the  support  of  these  establishments  as  they 
are,  and  would  add  to  their  efficiency. 

Mississippi,  acting  for  herself  under  this  proposition,  has  organized  a 
system  of  crop  reports.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  president  of  every 
county  board  of  supervisors  to  submit  reports  regularly  on  the  28  th  day 
of  each  month,  to  the  central  office — that  of  the  agricultural  journal,  the 
Field  and  Factory^  of  Jackson.  The  editors  of  that  journal  are  required 
to  secure  the  additional  co-operation  of  at  least  five  intelligent  farmers 
in  each  county,  and  to  publish  results  monthly.  The  total  cost  of  aU 
this,  including  the  gratuitous  circulation  of  1,500  copies  of  the  monthly 
report,  is  $3,000.  There  are  no  meteorological  researches  connected 
with  the  Mississippi  system ; but  I think  it  shows  that  the  plan  I advo- 
cated does  not  involve  the  gigantic  expenditure  that  some  have  seemed 
to  think  it  would.  Tennessee  has  also  established  her  bureau  of  crop 
reports  with  a like  appropriation. 

AGRICULTURE  El^TTITLED  TO  A FAIR  SHARE  OF'  EUCOURAGEHEZ’-rr. 

But  to  show  what  strong  grounds  this  association  has  for  pressing 
this  scheme  upon  the  government  and  the  public,  let  us  mention  a few 
facts,  leaving  it  to  them  to  speak  for  us. 

I am  moved  to  bring  these  eloquent  mutes  into  this  presence  simply 
injustice  to  the  cause, I plead,  and  not  for  the<sake  of  anything  like  in- 
vidious comparison  or  disparagement.  Therefore,  without  implying 
that  other  interests  are  protected  too  much  or  too  little,  let  us  inquire 
what  they  get  from  the  government,  that  we  may  see  whether  agricul- 
ture gets  its  fair  share,  a 

Agriculture  is  taxed  directly  for  the  benefit  of  them  all,  for  as  agri- 
culture is  the  main  stay  and  prop  of  the  country,  all  the  otlier  interests 
that  receive  support  from  the  government  derive  that  support,  first  oi 
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last,  from  agriculture ; and  the  most  the  government  has  done  for  agri- 
culture may  be  seen  in  the  Agricultural  Bureau  and  the  land  grants  for 
teaching  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts. 

WHAT  IS  DONE  EOH  COMMERCE. 

First,  there  is  the  expense  of  surveying  and  lighting  the  coasts ; of 
supporting  the  consular  system  the  expense  of  maintaining  fleets  and 
squadrons  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  in  times  of  peace.  Heavy  items 
these ; and  now  there  is,  or  was,  a bill  before  Congress  for  encouraging 
— by  bounties  and  special  legislation — ship-building;  all  of  which  involves 
a public  expenditure  of  some  $20,000,000  or  $30,000,000  a year.  And 
yet  the  wealth  that  the  nation  gains  from  commerce  is  not  a tithe  of  that 
which  agriculture  gives  it  annually.  The  difference  in  value  of  what  is 
sent  out  and  what  is  brought  hack  into  the  country  is  the  wealth  that 
commerce  gives.  What  agriculture  gives  is  the  market  value  of  her 
yearly  crops,  estimated  at  $2,000,000,000  for  last  year. 

Then  there  are  the, fishing  bounties.  The  annual  appropriation  for 
them  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  put  and  keep  in  operation  this 
plan  of  research.  Besides  all  this  there  is  the  signal  office,  which  was 
established  entirely  in  the  interest  of  commerce.  It  aims  to  predict 
storms,  and  hoists  its  storm  signals  in  the  shipping  ports  and  marts  of 
commerce,  but  not  in  the  inland  towns  and  agricultural  centres. 

Moreover,  a bill  is  now  or  was  pending  before  Congress  calling  for 
$200,000  for  carrying  a'  sub-marine  cable  300  miles  out  to  sea,  to  a 
steamer  there  to  be  anchored,  to  serve  as  a storm  ship  in  connection 
with  this  bureau.  The  steamer  will  cost  quite  as  much  as  the  cable. 
Should  this  experiment  prove  satisfactory,  the  plan  is  to  curtain  the 
coast  with  like  meteorological  outposts.  All  this  for  commerce  and 
navigation. 

Surely  our  requests  are  moderate,  and  the  more  so  as  we  seek  to  uti- 
lize all  this  machinery  for  the  farmer,  and  aim  to  bring  this  bureau  into 
the  service,  also,  of  agriculture  and  other  interests  on  the  land ; and, 
without  interfering  with  its  present  duties,  to  make  it  as  useful  to  the 
farmer  as  it  is  to  the  sailor,  and  to  enlarge  its  powers  for  good  to  both. 
(Congress  has  since  so  ordered.) 

The  signal  office  or  bureau  was  got  up  last  year  with  an  appropriation 
of  $25,000,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  lake  meteorology  and  navigation ; 
and  to  carry  it  on  for  another  year,  an  appropriation  of  ten  times  that 
amount  is  asked  for  and  recommended  by  the  committee  in  Congress. 
Instruct  your  representatives  there  to  adopt  tjiis  plan  : to  go  for  an  act 
making  that  establishment  and  the  agricultural  bureau  co-operative  of- 
fices ; and  then  this  appropriation  will  have  a double  value,  and  be 
made  as  beneficial  to  agriculture  as  to  commerce ; and  its  telegraphic 
outposts  on  the  Atlantic  will  watch  in  the  interests  of  the  farmer  as  well 
as  the  sailor. 
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PKOBABLE  EESUETS. 

I estimate  the  benefits  to  be  conferred  upon  agriciiltiu'e  alone,  by  this 
comprehensive  system  of  research,  to  be  worth  annually  to  the  country 
quite  as  much,  as  all  the  gains  of  commerce.  It  is  also  bountiful  with 
promise  of  good  to  all  industrial  pursuits,  whatever  their  nature.  It 
bids  fair  to  alford  data— if  scientists  have  the  faculty  of  successful  dis- 
cussion—for  forecasting  the  weather,  and  predicting  for  considerable 
periods  in  advance  those  general  changes  in  it  which  most  concern  the 
husbandman.  With  the  means  and  appliances  which  discovery  and 
improvement  have  placed  at  the  command  of  nations,  success  with  such 
predictions  seems  more  than  probable. 

I ask  any  farmer  to  tell  me,  if  he  can,  what  such  success— though 
achieved  only  a few  times  during  the  year— would  be  worth  to  him  ? 
It  may  be  worth  tens,  or  hundreds,  or  thousands  of  dollars,  according 
to  circumstances.  We  cannot  say.  But  we  can  say  that,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  for  the  whole  country,  only  a few  days’  foreknowledge  of  the 
weather,  at  particulat  stages  of  the  crops,  would  be  worth  millions.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  pledge  this  congress  or  myself  for  such  results — it 
would  be  like  pledging  the  child  for  the  man  j but  I regard  them  not 
only  as  not  improbable,  but  such  as  any  meteorologist  might  reasonably 
expect  to  flow  from  such  a comprehensive  system  of  research,  wisely  or- 
ganized and  properly  conducted. 

Then  the  benefits  that  are  to  ensue,  both  to  producer  and  consumer, 
by  placing  them  on  a footing  with  the  middlemen,  as  to  the  state  of  the 
crops  any  month  of  the  year,  and  all  over  the  world.  Wliy,  gentlemen, 
I tell  you  there  are  margins  here  on  your  side  for  sa^dng  and  gaining, 
such  as  no  plan  of  physical  and  statistical  research  ever  comprehended. 
Will  you  press  it  upon  Congress  ? You,  that  represent  the  agricultural 
interests,  and  are  the  farmers  of  the  country,  have  but  to  speak  the  word, 
aud,  so  far  as  this  people  is  concerned,  it  is  done. 
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By  B.  WHITAKEE,  "Waksaw. 


Abstracts  of  observations  for  five  years,  latitude  40  deg.  20  min.,  lon- 
gitude 91  deg.,  31  min.,  bight  above  the  Mississippi  river  142  feet,  and 
above  sea  level  612  feet.  Observations  made  at  7 A.  M.,  2,  and  9 P.  M., 
with  Greenes  Standard  Thermometer.  A — (dash)  denotes  below  zero. 
Place  of  observation  miles  east  of  Warsaw. 


Animal  mean  temperature 

Highest  degree 

Lowest  degree 

Itange  of  temperature 

Vv^armest  day  in  the  year 

Coldest  day  in  the  year 

Aleau  aunual  cloudiness 

Hays  of  eiitire  clou  liness 

l'\iir  days.  Icinj  h ss  iliiiu  lualf  wind.v 

. lean  _;u.uuai  force  ot  winds 

di  e Mil  vny  i-i  !s  . . . , 

Jvoii!  an-.!  Uici.cd  snowy  ic.  inches  and  hundredths. 

; .:;s;  F'-.-M  in  S;;iiny 

I'i.sc  ii-o.si.  in  .■viuumn 

I'n  st  < cics  ■ !'  fr  i.cs  in  Spring 

I'lii-t  wild  lluwers  iu  Spring  

idrst  notes  of  the  Wliijipowil 

C-oosbherries  lealiug 

Peach  tree.s  iu  bloom 
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1868. 
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Dee.  11 


45.85 
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March  14. 
April  20, 


Abstracts  for  each  month  in  the  Year  1872. 
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Monthly  mean  temperature 

E ighest  degree 

Lowest  degree 

Warmest  day 

Coldest  day.’ 

Range  of  temperature 

Percentage  of  cloudiiless 

Fair  days  in  each  mouth 

Cloudy  days  in  each  month 

Number  of  days  in  each  month 

Aggregate  number  of  days  of  wind’s  direction 
in  each  mouth  for  eight  Tioiuts  of  compass  : 

North 

Northeast 

East 

Southeast 

South 

Southwest 

West 

Northwest : 

Number  of  days  in  each  mouth 

Prevailing  winds  each  mouth 

Mean  monthly  force  of  winds 

Rain  and  melted  snow  each  month 

— : 

Tho  following  Table  of  Abstracts  of  Observations  was  furnished  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Mead,  Smithsonian  Observer  at  Augusta,  Illinois,  25  miles  southeast  of  \Yarsaw 
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TahU  of  Temperature^  Winds ^ Clouds,  Rainfall,  Frosts  and  Snow  1872— By- N.  E.  Ballou. 

Latitude  41  Deg.  31  Min. ; Longitude  88  Deg.  30  Min. ; 6G5  Feet  above  Sea-Level,  Saiidvf^ich,  Illinois. 
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This  table  scarcely  needs  any  explanations.  It  is  the  result  of  3,000 
carefully  made  and  recorded  observations,  with  standard  instruments. 
We  might  transform  it  into  numerous  kaleidoscope  views,  but  if  care- 
fully looked  over  the  chief  points  of  interest  may  be  seen,  and  taken  in 
at  once.  The  first  point  is  the  mean  temperature  ; under  head  of  ther- 
mometer, is  also  highest  and  lowest  degrees,  range,  warmest  and  cold- 
est days,  ilext  is  cloudiness,  then  the  winds,  weather  and  rainfall, 
frosts,  etc. 

Table  exhibiting  the  number  of  days  the  wind  blew  from  each  quarter : 
The  wind  blew  i^'orth,  36f  days  ,*  Northeast,  32§  days  ; East,  26f  days  5 
Southeast,  21  days  5 South,  53  days  j Southwest,  42-|  days  5 West,  108 
days  5 Northwest,  45  days. 

The  prevailing  winds  during  the  year  have  been  West,  and  have 
veered  in  the  following  order  : South,  Northwest,  Southwest,  Nortii, 

Northeast,  East  and  Southeast,  and  their  duration  will  be  seen,  at  a 
glance  at  the  table.  The  storms  of  rain  are  nearly  as  constant,  in  the 
direction  from  which  they  come,  as  the  wind.  I believe  the  table  repre- 
sents very  truthfully  the  changes  of  the  wind;  while  the  point  of  preva- 
lence is  shown,  it  exhibits  the  points  of  least  prevalence,  as  weU  at 
the  time  of  blowing  from  the  intermediary  stations.  . 

We  can  never  hope  to  reach  a point  of  exactness  in  reference  to  the 
winds,  with  our  present  method  of  day-time  observations.  While  it  is 
true  that  heat,  by  means  of  the  sun’s  influence,  determines  the  force  as 
well  as  the  constancy  of  atmospheric  waves,  the  nights  are  freeer  from 
winds  than  the  days,  except  when  gales  are  in  operation,  when  they 
continue  both  day  and  night,  until  equilibrium  is  established.  This  fact 
is  also  as  pertinent,  regarding  temperature.  We  shall  never  be  able  to 
reach  the  grand  mean”  until  we  can  hit  upon  two  night  periods,  which  / 
will  show  the  points  of  falling  temperature  most  clearly.  So  of  many 
other  physical  c<inditions  of  the  atmosphere.  There  are  many  matters 
of  national  importance,  that  State  stations,  under  enlightened  guidance, 
could  materially  aid  in  the  solution  of,  if  we  all  understood  each  other 
better,  by  interchange  of  ideas,  and  took  measures  to  reach  higher 
qualifications  ourselves. 

WHAT  W^  NEED. 

In  order  that  Meteorology  may  have  higher  claims  as  a science,  it 
should  be  fairly  laid  out,  or  its  several  features  classified,  as  Astronomy 
and  other  natural  sciences  have  been  during  the  last  fifty  years,  under 
the  keen  discernment  of  such  men  as  Silliman,  Deroey,  and  other 
scientists.  It  began  as  a branch  of  natural  science,  explaining  metors 
and  their  plans  in  the  planetary  system,  and  gradually  took  cognizance 
of  atmospheric  phenomena,  and  their  climatology  was  embraced  in  its 
scope.  It  has  come  to  embrace  not  only  climatology  now,  but  the 
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greater  part  of  pliysical  geograpliy,  or  the  changing  influences  of  the 
great  agents  of  nature  on  land  and  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  has  an  immense  field,  and  holds  in  its  embrace  what  more  immedi- 
ately influences  and  affects  millions  of  denizens  of  the  great  globe.  It 
strikes  me  tliat,  in  so  vast  a field,  there  shoidd  be  more  concert  of 
action  in  order  to  study  the  caprices  and  oscitations  of  agents  so 
powerful,  and  so  much  above  the  grasp  of  mortals.  We  need  in  onr 
country  ^‘State  Meteorological  Societies,^’  acting  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  a national  society,  fostered  by  government.  It  is  true  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  has  done  much  to  disseminate  knowledge  com- 
ing Avithin  the  pale  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  without  Meteorology,  yet 
its  action  is  more  or  less  restricted,  if  not  circumscribed,  by  the  will  of 
Mr.  Smithson.  There  ought  to  be  more  systematic  labor  secured,  which 
would  lead  to  vastly  more  beneficial  results.  Some  of  the  observers  are 
equipped  Avith  a thermometer  only,  Avhile  very  feAv  have  a complete 
equij)inent  of  instruments.  A State  Society  would,  in  time,  regulate 
the  curriculum  of  obserA^ations,  and  make  them  uniform  in  time  an  d 
in  application.  Such  a head,  acting  under  a supreme  head,  Avith  every 
feature  of  the  work  classified,  we  might  expect  results  to  folloAv  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  all.  In  the  old  Avoiid  centuries  of  labor  have 
been  employed  in  Meteorology,  and  if  we  attempt  to  establish  a physi- 
cal fact  in  our  county,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  their  musty  records. 
Our  government  is  just  reaching  its  first  centenary,  and  we  haAm  but 
few  reliable  data  of  a Meteorological  character.  Theu  it  is  time  we  set- 
tled upon  a uniform  system,  which  can  only  be  enriched  by  uniform 
work. 
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PATEOifS  OF  HTJSBAEDET. 


By  C.  C.  BUELL,  Rock  Falls,  III. 


The  State  Grange  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  for  Illinois 
was  organized  at  Dixon,  March  5, 1872,  twenty-one  subordinate  Granges 
being  represented.  Alonzo  Goldie,  Esq.,  of  Eock  Palls,  was  elected 
Master,  and  O.  E.  Panning,  Esq.,  of  Galt,  State  Secretary.  A fall  list 
of  officers  required  by  the  plan  of  organization  were  elected  at  the  same 
time,  their  terms  of  office  to  be  for  two  years  5 hence,  an  important  elec- 
tion will  occur  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1874.  The  plan  of  organiza- 
tion comprizes  a National  Grange,  State  Granges  subordinate  to  the 
National  Grange,  and  local  Granges  subordinate  to  the  State  Grange. 

Granges  have  been  organized  in  twenty-eight  di^erent  States.  The 
State  of  Iowa  takes  the  lead  in  numerical  streng*th,  her  Granges  num- 
bering sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-two.  The  number  of  subordinate 
Granges  in  Illinois  at  the  present  time  is  four  hundred  and  eighty-six. 
The  actiYe  existence  of  the  Order  extending  over  only  two  or  three 
years,  it  chiefly  remains  to  the  Order  to  make  itself  what  it  shall  be. 
Much  of  the  beneficent  work  laid  out  for  it,  it  has  not  yet  entered  upon. 
One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  mentioned  is  a system  of  sta- 
tistical reports  on  agricultural  products,  the  same  to  form  a basis  of 
more  accimate  information  on  this  subject  than  we  now  obtain.  Of 
course  the  organization  must  become  widely  spread,  and  its  workings 
thoroughly  systematized,  before  an  attempt  to  do  a work  of  this  kind 
would  be  justifiable. 

The  Order  passes  under  the  name  of  a secret  society.  It  has  its 
ritual  and  ceremony  of  initiation.  Its  members  bind  themselves  by  a 
formal  obligation  to  fraternal  and  just  dealing  with  each  other  5 to 
watchfulness  over  and  care  for  the  sick  and  suffering ; to  secrecy  as  to 
the  transactions  of  the  Grange,  and  to  general  uprightness  in  all  things. 

« The  assurance  may  be  given  that  this  obligation  imposes  nothing  which 
would  not  commend  itself  to  every  upright  and  sensible  man,  and  can 
be  obnoxious  only  to  the  single  charge  that  it  involves  the  principle  of 
a secret  organization.  That  principle  we  do  not  propose  here  to  dis- 
cuss. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  as  practically  applied  to  the  workings 
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of  this  organization,  it  is  regarded  by  its  members  as  right,  justifiable, 
and  most  essential  to  the  effective  organization  of  the  former  class. 

The  Order  is  composed  exclusively  (or  should  be)  of  farmers.  The 
language  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Xational  Grange  (Art.  5)  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ Any  person  interested  in  agricultural  pimsuits,  of  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  (female),  and  eighteen  years  (male),  duly  proposed,  elected, 
and  complying  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Order,  is  entitled 
to  ipembership  and  the  benefit  of  the  degrees  taken.” 

.The  executive  officers  in  this  State  are  disposed  to  give  to  the  lan- 
guage of  this  article  a very  strict  construction,  and  to  limit  the  mem- 
bership to  those  whose  business  is  either  exclusively  farming,  or  whose 
greater  interest  is  in  farming.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of 
this  course  may  be  seen  by  the  following  : 

First.  The  aim  of  the  organization  is  simple,  viz  ; the  elevation  and 
benefit  of  the  farmer  class— not  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Order  do 
not  extend  to  every  other  suffering  class,  and  to  every  other  interest 
depressed  by  unjust  burdens ; not  that  its  benevolence  does  not  em- 
brace all  mankind,  and  its  hatred  extend  to  every  species  of  oppression, 
but  that  the  specific  purpose  of  the  Order,  as  well  as  the  purposes  of  a 
broad  humanity,  will  be  best  subserved  by  a more  definite  and  restrict- 
ed fine  of  effort. 

Second.  The  theory  of  this  organization— which  is  only  a lesson 
drawn  from  history — is  that  no  class  or  people  can  be  much  elevated, 
except  by  their  own  efforts.  Liberty,  to  be  valuable,  is  ]iot  lestoiced, 
but  must  be  achieved.  The  weak  and  the  oppressed  are  truly  protected 
only  when  they  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  protect  themselves. 

Thmd.  This  organization  is  intended  to  be  permanent.  The  motives  • 
which  prompt  its  individual  members  should  be  stable  and  permanent 
as  well  as  equitable.  They  should  be  such  as  arise  from  the  nature  of 
their  calling-foom  the  felt  want  of  the  class.  Thus  will  result  real 
symxmthy — true  brotherhood. 

Fom-th.  The  single  purpose  of  this  Order,  as  ah-eady  named,  implies 
that  it  may  give  attention  to  the  greatest  variety  and  number  of  sub- 
jects. It  may  be  railroad  monopoly,  commercial  reform,  the,  currency 
question,  our  banking  system,  the  tariff  laws,  midiUe-men  abuses,  po- 
litical comiption,  legislative  inefficiency— in  short,  any  evil  requiring 
remedy,  or  any  subject  the  investigation  of  which  will  add  to  the  inteh 
ligence  and  independence  of  the  farmer  class.  . 

_ AgTicidture  is  the  mother  industry,  but  she  is  liable  to  the  abuse  and 
ingTatitude  of  every  child  which  she  sustains.  Besides  those  secondary 
and  derivative  interests,  aU  have  combinations  of  their  own.  Let  us 
co-operate  with  them  as  such,  or  in  mass  meetings,  in  the  more  iiroper 
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character  of  citizens,  to  correct  evils  suffered  in  common,  or  to  promote 
objects  of  common  good.  But  it  is  believed  the  benevolent  and  lauda- 
ble purposes  of  this  organization  wiU  be  best  promoted  by  a member- 
ship exclusively  of  farmers. 

A good  deal  of  anxiety  has  appeared,  especially  among  political  and 
certain  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes,  to  know  the  policy  of 
the  Granges,  and  failure  has  been  predicted  because  the  Order  does 
not  exhibit  a snfaciently  aggressive  policy,  and  declare  a distinct  line 
of  action  with  respect  to  important  questions  of  public  interest. 

It  is  snfaciently  indicated  above  that  the  true  and  only  policy  of  the 
Order  is  hrst,  organization^  then  to  do  whatever  seems  expedient,  just 
and  equitable,  to  promote  the  good  of  the  class.  It  should  touch  poli- 
tics only  as  it  touches  some  other  subjects,  i.  6.,  sufficiently  to  correct 
the  evils  thereof  without  assuming  the  responsibility  of  a party  organi- 
zation. Besides,  the  views  of  members  of  the  Order  in  different  locali- 
ties might  vary  5 but  this  would  be  no  bar  to  the  harmony  of  the 
Granges  on  general  principles.  It  is  believed  that  the  influence  of  the 
Order  will  be  greater  as  well  as  more  properly  exercised  by  the  display 
of  its  reserved  power  rather  than  by  the  frequent  use  of  it. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  social  and  educational  work  of  this 
organization — work  which  pertains  peculiarly  and  exclusively  to  the 
business  of  farming,  or  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  progress  of  the 
farmer  class  in  culture,  refinement,  and  social  elevation — furnishes  suf- 
ficient basis  for  its  success,  and  establishes  the  fact  of  the  need  of  its 
existence.  Interference  with  the  healthful  and  legitimate  pursuit  of 
other  business^  whether  professional,  commercial  or  political,  is  not  a 
part  of  its  aim.  These  are  a want  of  civilized  society  of  which  the 
, farmer  class  are  a part,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  greater  part. 

The  gTOwth  of  the  Order  has  been  rapid — perhaps  too  rapid.  It  has 
not  been  the  purpose  of  its  patrons  in  this  State  to  stimulate  accessions 
to  its  numbers  by  undue  excitement  on  any  temporary  issues.  So  far 
as  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  organization  are  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  and  laws  of  a progressive  cMlization,  and  its  workings  con- 
stitute an  active  force  in  the  direction  of  progress,  it  will  succeed,  and 
wiU  deserve  to  succeed.  Whatever  its  fate,  it  shows  an  effort— perhaps 
an  infantile  effort — on  the  part  of  the  farmer  class,  wliich,  in  this  or 
some  other  form,  will  be  renewed  again  and  again,  until  that  class  shall, 
in  respect  to  intelligence,  wealth,  social  standing,  and  political  influ- 
ence, occupy  their  x)roper  i^lace  in  society,  whether  that  place  be  higher 
or  lower  than  at  the  date  of  this  writing. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  BEE-KEEPEIL 


By  L.  C,  FEANCIS,  Springfield. 


The  great  test  of  one’s  ability  in  any  pursuit^  is  success  in  it.  'No 
matter  how  largely  a person  may  commence  a business,  or  how  enthu- 
siastically he  enters  into  it,  if  his  object  is  pecuniary  x>rofit  and  he  fails 
of  it,  he  is  nnsnccessfiil.  It  is  true  there  are  other  objects  frequently 
in  view  than  pecuniary  profit.  A person  ma^^  keep  bees  to  furnish 
his  table  with  an  abundance  of  delicious  honey — caring  little  for  a sur- 
plus, only  as  he  can  favor  his  friends  and  neighbors  with  it.  If  he  gen- 
erally has  an  abundance  of  honey  for  family  use  from  his  bees,  his  bee- 
keeping may  be  considered  a success.’  There  are  others  who  keep  them 
from  a love  of  studying  their  habits  and  instincts — from  a desme  to  in- 
vestigate the  laws  which  govern  them,  and  to  settle  disputed  points  in 
their  natural  history.  Huber,  the  blind  naturalist,  belonged  to  this 
class ; his  bee-keeping  was  a splendid  success,  though  he  says  some  of 
his  bees  became  very  much  prejudiced  against  him,  on  account  of  his 
experiments  with  them.  The  successful  bee-keeper,  while  willing  to 
learn  by  the  experience  of  others,  does  not  follow  blindly  their  teaching, 
but  makes  a large  allowance  for  the  inexperience  of  the  majority  of  the 
writers  in  our  bee  journals  and  agricultural  papers  ; he  does  not  hastily 
jump  at  conclusions,  but  experiments  carefully  and  patiently  before 
forming  an  opinion.  He  fully  beheves  that  to  obtain  the  best  success 
he  must  use  the  Moveable  Comb  Hive ; and  in  his  choice  of  a hive, 
places  but  little  dependence  on  the  gassy  statements  of  patent  hive 
exhibiters  at  oui’  fairs,  but  seeks  to  know  who  are  the  oldest  and  most 
successfid  bee-keepers  in  the  country,  learns  the  style  of  hive  used  by 
them,  with  their  opinions  of  it,  and  is  governed  accordingly.  In  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  hive  question,  he  finds  that  the  first  moveable  comb 
hive  patented  in  the  United  States  (the  Langstroth)  is  still  considered 
by  our  most  successful  ax)iarians  as  the  hive  the  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  bee-keeper,  and  that  though  patent  after  patent  has  been 
obtained  for  so-called  improvements  on  the  bee-hive,  yet  the  hive  pat- 
ented by  the  Eev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  in  1852,  made  as  recommended  by 
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him,  still  holds  its  own;”  and  the  nearer  the  new  patented  hives 
approach  the  Langstroth  hive,  the  better  hives  they  are.  Being  hdly 
satisfied  of  this,  his  mind  is  at  rest  on  the  hive  question.  Patent  hive 
men  lose  all  the  time  expended  in  showing  and  explaining  to  him  the 
wonderful  adaptness  of  their  hives  to  the  wants  of  the  honey-bee  and 
its  keeper. 

The  successsful  bee-keeper  thoroughly  posts  himself  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  honey-bee  by  reading  Langstrotlfis,  Quinbeg’s,  and  other 
works  on  the  subject.  He  has  but  little  fear  of  that  great  bugbear  of  the 
old-fogy  bee-keeper — the  Bee-moth— and  laughs  at  the  numerous  inven- 
tions patented  as  moth-traps,  so  learnedly  discoursed  upon  by  the  patent 
hive  man.  Oui*  successful  bee-keeper  believes  in  a system,  and  what  he 
believes  in  he  carries  out  promptly  and  thoroughly.  Every  hive  is  num- 
bered ; in  the  early  spring,  re-examines  carefuUy  each  hive  and  notes 
down  its  condition^ in  a record-book.  Occasionally  he  finds  halve  queen- 
less; this  he  unites  with  a weak  hive  near  it,  or  supplies  it  with  a queen. 
Weak  hives  he  either  unites  or  puts  on  the  nursing  list,  and  -by  good 
care  bring  them  out  strong  hives.  In  overhauling  his  hives  he  looks 
out  for  the  Moth- worm— so  easily  detected  by  the  practiced  eye.  If  our 
successful  friend  has  the  Italian  bee  (and  he  certainly  ivill  have)  he 
notices  that  while  he  perhaps  finds  many  Moth- worms  in  his  hives  of 
the  common  bee,  he  seldom  finds  any  in  his  Italian  hives  ; and  that  the 
best  moth-proof  hive  is  a hive  of  Italian  bees  in  good  condition.  The 
longer  he  keeps  bees,  the  more  he  is  convinced  that  the  great  complaint 
of  the  ‘^moth  taking  their  hives  ” comes  from  the  ignorant,  careless, 
slovenly  bee-keepers.  He  feeds  those  short  of  honey,  takes  out  most  of 
the  drone-comb  from  his  hives,  substituting  worker,  so  as  to  prevent 
raising  a horde  of  useless  consumers,  and  giving  more  room  for  the 
honey  stores.  He  closes  the  holes  for  the  honey-boxes  to  confine  all  the 
heat  to  assist  breeding,  and  partially  closes  the  entrances  of  his  weak 
hives  to  prevent  their  being  robbed.  As  warm  weather  comes  and  the 
bees  begin  to  gather  honey  freely,  he  commences  putting  on  honey- 
boxes.  When  natural  swarming  begins,  he  prepares  for  artificial  swarm- 
ing, and  finds  it  less  trouble  and  more  satisfactory  to  depend  on  the 
latter  mode  for  increase  of  stocks,  instead  of  the  former.  By  making 
one  or  two  swarms  early  from  his  purest  and  best  stocks,  lie  has  queen- 
cells  to  give  to  his  hives  he  takes  swarms  from;  he  finds  by  this  jilan 
that  these  have  a queen  a week  or  ten  days  sooner  than  if  not  thus  sup- 
plied; besides  the  stock  is  bred  up.”  Some  three  or  four  weeks  after  a 
swarm  has  been  taken  from  a hive,  he  examines  it  to  see  if  it  has  a 
queen  ; if  no  eggs  or  larvae  are  found,  he  knows  the  hive  has  no  queen 
and  either  supplies  it  with  a queen,  queen-cell,  or  a frame  of  young 
brood  from  another  hive,  as  he  well  knows  such  a hive  unassisted  would 
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be  “taken  by  the  moths,”  just  as  the  dead  horse  would  be  taken  by  the 
maggots.  He  lets  nothmg  prevent  this  examination,  as  he  has  learned, 
by  dear  experience,  that  it  pays  to  make  it.  He  watches  his  honey- 
boxes  closely,  and  as  they  are  being  filled  adds  more,  keeping  the  hive 
covered  with  them,  raising  up  those  nearly  filled,  and  putting  emidy 
ones  under  with  holes  so  that  the  bees  can  pass  to  the  upper ; no  one  of  his 
hives  can  complain  of  not  having  room  to  store  honey.  His  new  swarms 
he  watches  to  see  if  they  are  building  their  combs  true  in  their  frames, 
and  if  they  are  making  too  much  drone  comb,  irregidar  combs  are  made 
right  j extra  drone  comb  is  taken  out  to  be  used  in  honey-boxes,  as  he 
finds  that  bees  work  more  readily  in  boxes  with  comb  in  them,  and  so 
utihzes  all  his  pieces  of  clean  white  comb.  During  the  moth  season  he 
is  careful  to  have  no  comb  about  to  breed  them  in,  and  smokes  fre- 
quently and  thoroughly  with  sulphur  any  that  may  be  exposed  to  them. 
By  this  thorough  way  of  treating  his  surplus  comb  in  connection  with 
the  examinations  previously  mentioned,  and  the  Italian  breed  of  honey- 
bees, our  successful  bee-keeper  loses  nothing  by  the  moth,  and  perhaps 
is  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  a blessing  sent^by  the  Giver  of  all  Good,  to 
cbscourage  careless,  slovenly  bee-keepers.  As  the  fall  honey  season 
commences,  he  watches  carefully  his  late  swarms,  to  see  if  they  obtain 
sufficient  honey  for  successful  wintering ; if  not,  he  supphes  them  and 
unites  the  weak  hives.  His  golden  rule  is  “ keep  your  stocks  strong.” 
In  wintering  bees  he  finds  that  though  in  some  winters  hives  will  winter 
as  well  (perhaps  better)  on  his  summer  stands,  yet  he  meets  with  the  best 
success  in  the  long  run  by  wintering  his  bees  in  a thoroughly  frost  and 
light-proof  room,  with  i^rovision  for  abundant  ventilation.  Before  extreme 
cold  weather  comes,  his  hives  are  placed  in  winter  quarters,  with  the 
top  of  the  hive  partially  uncovered  and  prq visions  made  for  ventilation 
below.  Securely  housed,  he  disturbs  them  but  little,  keeping  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  from  six  to  ten  above  freezing,  which  he  governs 
by  the  ventilators.  Having  done  his  duty  to  his  bees,  he  has  a clear 
conscience,  expects  to  find  them  all  right  in  the  spring,  and  is  seldom 
disaj)i:>ointed.  Upon  footing  up  his  account  with  his  bees,  he  finds  that 
though  it  has  been  a poor  season,  and  others  have  been  complaining  of 
their  bees  having  done  “ no  good,”  his  balance-sheet  shows  a fair,  if  not 
liberal  reward  for  his  investment. 


CAMDA  THISTLES. 


Section  six  of  ^^Aii  act  concerning  Canada  Thistles,”  approved  and  in 
force  March  15,  1872,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
in  the  several  townships  in  which  Canada  thistles  shall  be  found  grow- 
ing, to  forward  a copy  of  their  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  him  to  be  collated  and  reported  to  the 
Governor.  There  has  been  no  such  general  observance  of  the  law  as 
was  hoped  for,  or  as  the  prevalence  of  Canada  thistles  in  a large  num- 
ber of  the  counties  of  the  State  would  seem  to  justify.  Partial  returns 
have  been  received  from  seven  counties,  which  are  hereto  appended. 


BOONE  COUNTY. 


Caledonia  TovmsMp. 

I would  respectfully  represent  that  after  my  appointment,  it  was  too 
late  in  the  year  to  do  much  except  to  prevent  the  thistles  from  going 
to  seed.  On  the  sixth  of  September,  I proceeded  to  visit  the  different 
localities  where  thistles  were  supposed  to  exist.  I first  examined  the 
farm  of  A.  & G.  Thompson,  and  found  a patch  of  about  one-half  of  an 
acre.  Mr.  Thompson  informed  me  that  he  plowed  the  ground  very  deep 
every  year  separately,  and  to  aU  appearance  kept  them  from  spreading 
any  further  5 how  they  came  there  is  unknown.  Next  farm  examined 
was  Joseph  Long’s,  his  farm  being  rented.  I found  the  thistles  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition,  and  spread  over  about  one  acre  of  land;  the 
o^vner  agreed  to  cut  them  down  to  prevent  their  going  to  seed ; it  is 
supposed  they  originated  by  a traveler  feeding  his  horse  there  several 
years  ago.  The  next  farm  examined  was  G.  D.  Hammond’s ; he  showed 
me  a patch  of  one  or  two  rods  in  a cornfield ; did  not  know  how  they 
came  there;  discovered  them  about  a year  ago ; he  agreed  to  try  and 
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destroy  them.  I think  that  Mr.  Long’s  farm  had  best  be  looked  after 
next  summer  by  the  Commissioner. 

Yours  respectfully, 

ISAAC  SEWELL, 

November  1,  1872.  Com.  Canada  Thistles. 


BUEEAU  COUNTY. 

Dover  Toicnship. 

Your  Commissioner  on  Canada  Thistles  begs  leave  to  make  the  follow- 
ing report:  1st.  I have  found  four  small  tracts  of  land  in  this  town  on 

wiiicli  the  Canada  thistles  are  growing.  One  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Pausic, 
another  on  the  farm  of  Geo.  Bowling,  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
township  j these  two  tracts  have  been  carefully  tended  this  season  by 
frequent  plowing  and  the  yarding  of  hogs;  the  same  treatment  will 
eventually  subdue  them.  There  are  two  other  tracts  : one  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  on  the  north  line  of  the  town,  which  has  been  plowed 
enough  to  prevent  seeding,  but  not  enough  to  overcome  them.  Also  one 
other  tract  on  the  farm  of  Joseph  Morrison,  growing  in  his  pasture 
which  has  been  mowed,  to  prevent  seeding,  for  years  ; still  they  appear 
thrifty  aixl  on  the  increase.  This  tract  is  to  be  fenced  for  a sheep  yard, 
where  salting  and  feeding  the  sheep  will  soon  extinguish  them. 

It  is  not  positively  known  how  the  thistle  came  here.  Frequent 
plowing  appears  to  have  a good  effect  upon  them,  and  with  perseverance 
they  can  be  subdued. 

CALEB  PIEECE, 

October  28,  18/2.  Thistle  Comynissioner. 


Indiantoivn  Township. 

The  undersigned,  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles  for  Indiantown, 
Bureau  county,  Illinois,  respectfully  presents  his  annual  report  as  re- 
quired by  law,  for  the  year  1872. 

The  undersigned  was  duly  appointed  Canada  Thistle  Commissioner  on 
April  29,  1872,  and  after  taking  the  required  oath  of  office,  immediately 
entered  upon  his  duties. 

On  inquiry  I found  there  were  two  patches  of  Canada  thistles  in  the 
tovm,  to-wit : 1.  A small  patch  on  the  farm  of  Patrick  O’Halran,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town.  2.  A patch  of  about  fifty  square  rods,  in 
—22 
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an  irregular  square  shape,  on  the  east  half,  southwest  quarter,  section 
15,  on  a farm  owned  hy  Caleh  Cushing  and  occupied  by  a renter. 

The  first  patch  of  a few  feet  square  was  discovered  by  Mr.*'  O^Halran 
three  years  ago,  and  it  is  supposed  were  seeded  there  by  an  emigTant 
who  encamped  at  that  place.  As  soon  as  Mr.  O’Halran  discovered 
their  nature,  he  commenced  their  destruction  by  constant  hoeing,  and 
I am  informed  that  they  are  now  probably  destroyed. 

The  second  patch  of  about  fifty  square  rods,  on  the  land  of  Mr. 
Cushing,  was  probably  introduced  by  garden  seeds,  probably  onion, 
three  years  ago,  and  have  twice  gone  to  seed.  They  are  growing  by  the 
side  of  a small  stream,  on  bottom  land,  subject  to  overflow. 

By  agreement  with  Mr.  Cushing,  I took  possession  of  this  tract  on 
the  first  day  of  June,  and  I constructed  a levy  some  twenty  inches  high 
on  its  outer  border  to  prevent,  overflow.  On  a few  rods  square,  where 
the  thistles  were  thickest,  Mr.  Cushing  had  mulched  the  same  heavily 
last  fall  with  apple  pomace,  and  at  his  request  I allowed  him  to  manage 
that  part  as  an  experiment.  The  thistles  on  this  part  of  the  patch 
pushed  up  through  the  pomace  and  by  the  8th  of  July  were  in  full 
bloom,  when  Mr.  Cushing  had  them  mowed,  leaving  stumps  some  inches 
high.  From  these  stumps  they  sprouted  numerously,  and  on  the  7th  of 
August  they  had  again  got  twenty  inches  high,  and  in  bloom,  when  I 
mowed  them  again,  and  I found  it  necessary  to  mow  them  for  the  thn-d 
time  about  the  28th  of  August.  The  roots  are  now  alive  and  in  full 
vigor  on  this  part  of  the  patch. 

I took  full  control  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  ground,  and  had  it 
plowed  about  the  fifth  day  of  June.  I carefully  raked  the  gTound  level 
and  picked  out  all  the  roots  I found.  In  a few  days  young  plants 
showed  themselves,  and  through  the  month  of  June  I hoed  the  ground 
over  twice  a week,  and  through  July  every  ten  days,  and  afterwards 
not  quite  so  often.  At  each  successive  hoeing  I found  less  and  less 
plants,  and  on  the  last  hoeing,  on  the  20th  September,  I found  only 
three  living  plants.  There  are  now  no  plants  visible  on  the  ground 
treated  by  myself,  as  above  described. 

COST. 

The  expense  of  treatment  comes  mostly  from  making  the  levy,  and 
some  ditching,  to  accommodate  the  stream.  The  whole  expense,  inclu- 
ding my  own  per  diem,  is  forty-nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($49  50). 

FTmTHER  TREATJMENT. 

I recommend  that  the  patch,  another  year,  where  the  thistles  are  not 
killed  be  treated  by  the  hoeing  process,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  by 
another  fall  they  will  be  destroyed,  except  it  may  be  found  not  fully  so 
on  the  part  not  worked  over  the  past  summer.  I further  recommend  a 
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careful  search  beyond  the  boundaries  marked  out,  to  see  if  there  be 
others  gTowing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


October  31,  1872. 


AT.  H.  BLOOAI, 

T h istle  Co  mm  iss  io  ner. 


DuPAGE  COUTTY. 

Bloomingdale  Toicnship. 

Having  been  appointed  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles  by  the  Board 
of  Town  Auditors  of  our  town,  on  the  ^6th  of  July  last,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  an  act  entitled  “An  act  concerning  Canada  thistles,” 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  in  force  since 
3Iarch  15,  1872,  said  act  requires  me  to  report  to  you,  annually,  of  my 
doings  under  said  appointment.  I now  proceed  to  fulfill  that  duty,  and 
respectfully  report — 

P'/rsf— That  I find,  upon  examination,  that  there  are  several  lots  or 
patches  of  Canada  thistles  grovring  within  the  boundaries  of  our  town. 

Second—l  have  found,  up  to  this  time,  twenty-one  (21)  patches,  and 
on  twenty-one  (21)  difierent  farms,  owned  as  follows  : Upon  the— 

Earm  of  Col.  R.  M.  Hough,  I find  about  oneAcre.  He  thinks  the  seed 
was  sown  with  seed  wheat  bought  in  Chicago. 

Farm  occupied  by  Henry  Pierce  j about  one  half  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  Col.  B.  F.  Meacham  j several  patches  scattered  over,  I should 
think,  about-fifteen  acres  land  planted  to  corn. 

Farm  of  Daniel  Kelly,  occupied  by  Heister ; about  one-half  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  Daniel  Kelly,  occupied  by  August  Hankej  about  one-eighth 
of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  E.  O.  Hills  j one  patch,  about  twenty  feet  square. 

Farm  of  H.  S.  Hills  ,•  two  patches,  one  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre, 
and  one  about  twenty  feet  square. 

Farm  of  Adam  Stark  j about  three  acres. 

Farm  of  John  Stark  ,*  about  one  acre. 

Farm  of  Geo.  Kagle  j about  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  D.  D.  Knowles  j about  one-fourth  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  Balzar  Stark  j about  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  Frank  Dahm  j about  one-fourth  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  John  Hahn  j about  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  A.  R.  Kinney  j about  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  Fred.  Myers  j about  twenty  feet  square. 

Farm  of  AYm.  Prechtj  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 
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Farm  of  James  Pierce  j about  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  Datus  Ellis  5 about  one-half  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  Waters  Northrup  j about  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre. 

Farm  of  Austin  Ehle  5 about  one-twelfth  of  an  acre. 

Excepting  the  first  named  person,  none  of  the  above  are  able  to  state 
in  what  manner  the  seed  was  first  distributed  upon  the  land. 

Third — I have  found  thistles  going  to  seed  on  nine  (9)  different  farms* 
and  have  caused  the  same  to  be  gathered  and  burned.  On  the  balance 
of  the  farms  the  owners  had  been  careful  to  keep  them  cuty  so  that  they 
were  not  going  to  seed.  I am  plowing  and  digging  them  on  two  of  the 
above  named  farms  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  said  farms. 

Fourth — ^Under  this  head  nothing  has  been  required. 

Fifth — I am  of  the  opinion ^ so  far  as  a man  can  form  one  in  so  limited 
a time  and  from  information  gathered  from  others,  that  they  may  be 
wholly  eradicated  and  destroyed  by  repeated  plowing,  digging  and 
pulling. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.  E.  STEYEISTS, 

Com.  Canada  Thistles. 

• Winfield  Township. 

The  undersigned.  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles  for  tovmship  of 
Winfield,  EuPage  county,  would  respectfully  report  that  he  has  dili- 
gently inquired  concerning  the  introduction  and  existence  of  Canada 
thistles  in  said  town,  and  finds  there  is  Canada  thistle  growing  on  lands, 
as  follows : 

On  lands  of  Wm.  Eipley,  on  sec.  11,  two  pg^tches,  of  about  two  rods 
square.  Supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Canada  sheep. 

On  land  of  M.  Kelley,  lot  1,  block  10,  ITpdike^s  Addition  to  Turner, 
one  patch,  about  two  rods  by  one  and  a half  rods.  How  introduced  not 
known. 

On  lands  of  John  Baxter,  sec.  23,  one  patch,  one  rod  square.  First 
discovered  this  summer.  How  introduced  not  known. 

On  land  of  George  PeUiam,  sec.  35,  one  small  patch.  Kot  known  how 
or  when  introduced. 

On  land  of  John  Bullway,  sec.  25,  about  one-half  acre.  When  or  how 
introduced  not  known. 

On  land  of  Luther  Chandler,  on  s^c.  27,  one  patch,  three  by  one  and 
a half  rods.  Introduced  twenty-five  years  ago.  By  whom  not  known. 

On  land  of  M.  Barkdoll,  sec.  29,  one  patch,  ten  and  a half  rods  by  ten. 
Not  known  when  or  by  what  cause  introduced. 

On  land  of  Stephen  Hill,  on  sec.  31,  one  patch,  ten  and  a half  rods  by 
one  rod.  Manner  of  introduction  not  known. 
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On  land  of  Thomas  Corttell,  on  sec.  28,  one  patch,  two  rods  by  one. 
First  found  this  season.  How  introduced  not  known.  Supposed  to  be 
by  sowing  Canada  oats. 

On  highway  leading  from  Warrenville  to  ISTaperville,  one  small  patch, 
near  house  of  George  Peltham,  about  one-half  rod  by  one  rod  in  extent. 

And  I have  conferred  with  the  owners  of  above  infested  lands,  in  re- 
gard to  the  best  remedies  to  use  to  destroy  Canada  thistles,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  effective  way  known  to  us  is,  not 
to  work  the  land  infested  with  thistles,  but  sow  salt  on  them  quite  often 
during  the  summer,  and  let  cattle  and  sheep  have  free  access  to  them, 
taking  care  to  cut  off  any  stalks  that  the  stock  may  not  ea  t close  to  the 
ground,  so  as  not  to  allow  none  to  go  to  seed.  At  least  this  remedy 
seems  to  have  given  good  satisfaction,  and  proved  most  effective  in  all 
cases  where  it  has  been  used  in  this  town  to  destroy  Canada  thistles. 
I would  refer  to  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Gates,  Gary  and  Eipley,  who  have 
destroyed  one  patch  each  effectively,  with  the  above  mode  of  treatment. 

All  of  which  I submit  to  the  Board  of  Auditors  of  the  town  of  Win- 
field, DuPage  countv,  State  of  Illinois. 

E.  H.  KETCHIJM, 

Tijener,  E’ov.  1,  1872.  Com,  Canada  ThistUs, 


KAilE  COUOTY. 

Dundee  TownsMj). 

There  are  Canada  thistles  growing  in  the  town  of  Dundee,  viz : 

In  the  public  highway  and  on  each  side  of  said  road,  in  the  village  of 
East  Dundee,  about  ten  square  rods.  They  were  first  introduced  by  a 
traveler  with  an  ox  team  and  wagon,  stopping  at  a tavern  in  said  vil- 
lage, about  25  or  30  years  ago. 

On  the  farm  owned  by  G.  C.  Hawley  5 about  an  acre. 

On  tlie  farm  owned  by  Alfred  Edwards  5 about  49  square  feet. 

On  the  farm  owned  by  the  estate  of  Whiting  Hull  5 about  49  square 
feet 

On  the  farm  owned  by  John  Gillillan  about  an  acre. 

On  the  farm  owned  by  E.  G.  Ketchum  j about  three  fourths  acre. ' 

On  the  farm  owned  by  David  Binnie  5 about  one-half  acre. 

On  the  farm  owned  by  J.  Egdstor  j about  49  square  rods. 

On  the  farm  owned  by  A.  Archibald ; about  64  square  rods. 

On  a private  road  leading  to  A.  Archibald’s  j about  one-half  acre. 

Treatment,—!  put  on  a strong  brine,  which  appears  to  effectually  erad- 
icate them. 
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August  10,1872.. 
‘ 12 
‘ 13 

‘ 14 

‘ 15 

‘ 16 


i day’s  labor,  $2  per  day. 


with  assistant 


I-  day 


Use  of  horse  and  wagon,  days,  at  |1.50  per  day' 

Paid  H.  E.  Hunt,  for  2 barrels  salt 

Paid  for  barrel  and  faucet 


my.  11,  1872. 


BAMEL  SMITH, 


$1  00 
2 00 
2 00 
3 50 
3 50 
2 75 
8 25 
5 00 
1 65 


$29  65 


Commissioner. 


JElgin  Township. 

I herewith  submit  the  following  report  of  my  proceedings  since  being 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles : 

First. — There  are  Canada  thistles  growing  in  the  township  of  Elgin. 
Second. — I find  them  in  the  following  places,  viz  : 

On  what  is  called  the  Bavis  farm,  five  acres. 

On  the  road  by  the  farm,  fifty  rods. 

On  Thomas  MitchelFs  farm,  one  patch  20  rods,  one  10,  one  2 rods. 

On  Edward  Keating^s  farm,  one  acre. 

On  John  Keating’s  farm,  16  rods. 

On  James  O’Brian’s,  68  rods. 

On  Patrick  Vaughn’s,  5 rods. 

On  James  McElroy’s  farm,  five  acres. 

On  Mrs.  Merrill’s  farm,  38  rods. 

On  Henry  Fletcher’s  farm,  65  rods. 

On  Patrick  Higgins’  farm,  25  rods. 

On  B.  C.  Scofield’s  farm,  one  patch  25,  one  7,  one  9,  one  J rods. 

One  the  line  between  Seth  Stowell  and  Kathaniel  Ladd,  one  patch  of 
1 rod. 

On  the  land  of  Henry  Bishop,  12  rods. 

On  the  land  of  M.  J.  C.  Switzer,  2 rods.  * 

On  the  land  of  Judge  Wilcox,  one  patch  16  rods,  one  44  rods. 

On  the  land  of  Oscar  Lawrence,  40  rods  and  1 rod  j and  on  the  road 
near  by,  5 rods. 

On  the  land  of  Mr.  Patchen,  9 rods. 

On  the  land  of  Henry  Sherman,  one  patch  of  10  rods,  and  one  1 rod. 

On  the  land  of  K.  P.  Collins,  6 rods. 

With  regard  to  their  introduction,  I am  of  the  opinion  that  they  were 
brought  in  by  emigrants  from  the  east,  perhaps  when  the  county  was  first  * 
settled,  and  by  grass  seed  and  other  seeds  from  the  eastern  States  and 
Canada. 
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Third. — Ou  the  Da^is  farm,  summer  fallowing  has  been  tried ; the  re- 
sult good,  but  not  sufiicieut  to  kill  all  of  the  thistles ; cost  fifty  dollars. 

On  Henry  Bishoif  s,  have  tried  digging  them  out } result : the  thistle 
exterminated;  cost  four  dollars.  * 

On  D.  C.  Scofield’s,  the  thistles  AAwe  hoed  off  weekly,  and  the  result 
good,  but  did  not  commence  soon  enough,  and  a few  are  left ; cost  ten 
dollars. 

On  Edward  Keating’s,  the  thistles  were  mown  by  the  occupant  and 
salt  strewn  upon  them,  and  no  benefit  derived ; cost  ten  dollars. 

On  John  Keating’s,  the  thistles  were  in  a corn-field  and  were  destroy- 
ed by  the  cultivator  between  the  rows  and  the  balance  pulled  up  ; the 
work  was  carefully  done  and  the  result  good ; cost  five  dollars. 

On  the  road  near  the  Davis  farm  they  have  been  cut  down  persistent- 
ly^ for  weeks  in  succession,  and  seem  to  be  nearly  destroyed ; cost  about 
six  dollars. 

On  the  road  near  Oscar  Lawrence’s,  the  same  treatment  and  same  re 
sidt ; cost  five  dollars. 

On  the  road  near  Mrs.  Merrill’s,  same  treatment ; cost  two  dollars. 

The  balance  of  the  pieces  mentioned  in  the  report  were  prevented 
from  going  to  seed,  and  various  amounts  of  labor  bestowed  upon  them, 
according  to  the  time  they  were  discovered,  and  the  whole  additional 
cost  of  hunting  out,  and  working  them,  was  fifty-one  dollars. 

Fourth. — My  view  as  to  farther  treatment,  is  to  use  the  plow  and 
harrow  weekly,  through  the  growing  season,  digging  out  small  patches, 
and  that  the  commissioner,  or  some  jjerson  employed  by  him,  attend  to 
the  whole  of  the  work  throughout  the  town,  as  I find  that  some  of  the 
farmers  neglect,  or  do  not  have  time,  to  attend  to  the  thistles.  And  as 
some  of  the  townships  do  not  apj)oint  commissioners,  and  as  Canada 
thistles  are  continually  spreading  in  this  State,  I would  recommend  that 
oiu*  representatives  be  requested  to  have  the  law  so  amended  that  each 
township  shall  be  obliged  to  appoint  a commissioner. 

GEOEGE  P.  MARSHALL, 

October  27,  1872.  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles, 


i 

St.  Charles  Toicnship, 

Having  been  appointed  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles,  for  the 
township  of  St.  Charles,  Kane  county,  Ilhnois,  I herewith,  in  compliance 
with  the  statute,  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report,  in  refer- 
ence to  my  acts  and  doings,  as  such  commissioner  : 

First, — Hpon  personal  examination  and  information,  I find  Canada 
thistles  growing  in  numerous  places  within  the  township. 

Second. — The  following  are  the  names  of  the  owners  of  farms  on  which 
I find  Canada  thistles  growing,  the  quantity^  and  manner  of  introduction. 
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On  A.  G.  Fowler^s  farm,  a patch  about  3 feet  square. 

On  Charles  SurtzeFs  farm,  a patch  about  3 rods  square. 

On  Samuel  SurtzeFs  farm,  a patch  about  3 feet  square. 

On  Martin  SurtzeFs  farm,^  patch  about  3 rods  square. 

On  I.  H.  ElmeFs  farm,  a patch  about  1 rod  square. 

On  E.  W.  Blackman’s  farm,  a patch  about  10  feet  square. 

Oil  H.  Hooker’s  farm,  a patch  about  3 feet  by  8 square. 

On  David  Long’s  farm,  a patch  about  20  feet  square. 

On  Patrick  Person’s  farm,  a patch  about  6 rods  square. 

On  Jerome  Clark’s  farm,  a patch  about  1 rod  square. 

On  the  King  farm,  near  Mr.  Hale’s,  a patch  about  half  acre  square. 
OnA.  J.Kichols’farm,a  patch  about  4 feet  square,  mostly  in  the 


On  Bussell  Humphrey’s  farm,  a patch  about  3 rods  square. 

On  Edward  Baker’s  farm,  a patch  about  2 rods  square. 

On  James  Burr’s  farm,  a patch  about  4 feet  square. 

On  Henry  Tresst’s  farm,  a patch  about  5 feet  square. 

On  John  Peterson’s  farm,  a patch  about  3 rods  square. 

All  the  above  farms  were  personally  visited  by  me  and  found  that  the 
Canada  thistles  were  almost  always  introduced  by  emigrants  passing 
t rough  the  country,  and  camping  on  the  road  side,  or  open  grounds. 

J have  not  yet  taken  any  measures  to  eradicate  the  thistles,  for  the 
reason  that  the  owners  of  the  farms,  where  found,  expressed  a determin- 
ation to  destroy  them  themselves,  and  from  the  interest  taken  I believe 
it  wiU  be  done. 

Prom  reliable  information  from  parties  who  liawe  had  considerable 
experience  in  destroying  thistles,  and  from  my  own  experience,  I would 
recommend  cutting  them  down  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  digging 

up  every  root  to  be  found,  and  sowing  salt  quite  liberally  on  the 
ground. 


W.  P.  MOBE, 

Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles. 


\ 


la  SALLE  COUKTY. 


Waltham  Toivnship. 


Tour  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles,  appointed  by  your  honorable 
board  of  Auditors,  September  3,  A.  D.  1872,  would  respectfully  submit 

the  tollowino'  rennrt  • 
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That  upon  diligent  inquiry  and  search,  I have  found  the  Canada  tliis- 
tle  existing  only  in  three  places  in  said  town,  as  follows  : 

^<>A.f._Upon  the  farm  of  B.  B.  French,  on  cultivated  ground,  about 
one-third  of  an  acre,  very  compact  and  thrifty.  Mr.  French  has  covered 
them  with  a heavy  covering  of  straw. 

Upon  the  farm  owned  by  Parson  W.  W.  Wells,  on  a grass 
plot  in  front  yard,  scattering,  from  three  to  live  rods  in  extent.  The  oc- 
cupant thinks  to  kill  them  by  frequent  cutting. 

TAird.— Upon  the  farm  of  George  Teel,  on  pasture  land,  scattering, 
a small  patch  from  20  to  30  feet  across.  Mr.  Teel  is  killing  them  by 
frequent  si)ading  and  pulling  out. 

On  being  informed  that  Canada  thistles  were  growing  upon  the  farm 
of  Pima  Hai'tsLou,  went  there,  and,  with  Mr.  H.,  searched  the  place 
wliere  he  had  previously  found  a few,  and  had  pulled  thpm  up ; we  did 
not  find  any  at  that  time. 

The  owners  and  occupants  of  lands,  where  I have  found  the  Canada 
thistle,  as  above  stated,  are  using  the  best  means  known  to  them,  to 
extirpate  the  same.  They  state,  also,  that  no  Canada  thistles  have  ever 
gone  to  seed  upon  their  farm,  and  are  only  growing  from  the  roots. 

Your  Commissioner  is  of  the  opinion,  that  deep  mulching  in  early 
summer,  or  cutting  while  in  blossom,  and  before  the  seed  is  formed,  is 
the  best  method  of  killing  out  the  Canada  thistle,  and  of  the  two  would 
prefer  the  mulching. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

COEKELIUS  HAEEIS, 

March  2o,  1873.  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles. 


McHEYEY  COUi!7TY. 


Algonq^dn  ToivnsUp. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided,  I herewith  submit  to  you  my  First  Annual  Eeport  as 
Commissioner  ot  Canada  Thistles. 

First— ls>  there  any  Canada  thistles  in  the  town  of  Algonquin. 

There  is  about  7 or  8 acres. 

Second— and  how  many,  and  how  introduced. 

They  are  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  town,  forming  about  45  or 
50  separate  patches,  infecting  35  or  40  farms,  and  aggregating  some  7 
or  8 acres,  \iz  : 
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On  tlie  farm  of  Mrs.  Alice  Smith,  2 acres. 

On  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Sally  Brown,  IJ  acres. 

On  the  farm  of  Chas.  Pingry,  J acre. 

On  the  farm  of  J.  Miinshaw,  J acre. 

On  the  farm  of  E.  Seymour,  ^ acre. 

On  the  farm  of  S.  C.  Jayne,  J acre. 

On  the  farm  of  the  late  Horace  Hubbard,  J acre. 

On  the  farm  of  Gardner,  ^ acre. 

On  the  farm  of  P.  Balesty,  J acre. 

On  the  farm  of  J.  Jackman,  J acre. 

On  the  farm  of  J.  Wineka,  J acre. 

On  the  farm  of  J.  Oallo,  1-10  acre. 

On  the  farm  of  C.  Bourkley,  I-IO  acre. 

On  the  farm  of  C.  Bratsler,  1-16  acre. 

On  the  farm  of  E.  Shufeldt,  l-ic  acre. 

On  the  farm  of  F.  Brush,  1-16  acre. 

On  the  farm  of  E.  Grimes,  J acre. 

On  the  farm  of  S.  A.  French,  ^ acre. 

On  the  farm  of  S.  S.  Gates,  J acre. 

A.  Goodwin,  small  i)atch ; Howe,  small  patch ; J.  Ott,  small  patch  j 
Wm.  Munshaw,  small  patch  ; Wm.  Harback,  a few  j S.  M.  Thomas,  few  j 
Ford  near  Crystal  Lake,  few  j Laning,  few  j A.  Thompson,  few ; H.  Lye, 
few ; Geer,  few  ; E.  Gdlilan,  few ; H.  Hank,  few  j Dodge,  few  j Morley, 
few;  H.  Paddock,  few;  E.  Paddock,  few;  0.  C.  Pettebone,  few;  G. 
Crabtree,  few. 

On  the  farm  of  T.  Dilly,  in  the  highway,  small  patch ; and  according 
to  the  best  estimate  I can  make,  there  is  between  7 and  8 acres. 

I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how  any  of  the  thistles  were  intro- 
duced, except  those  on  the  farm  of  E.  Gillilan.  They  were  supposed  to 
be  brought  direct  from  Canada  by  a flock  of  sheep,  as  they  sprung  u]3 
where  the  sheep  were  yarded. 

Third — The  statute  requires  me  to  give  a detailed  statement  of  my 
treatment  of  each  separate  patch,  with  cost  and  result.  It  was  late  in 
July  when  I received  my  appointment,  and  I thought  it  advisable  to 
canvass  the  town  and  ascertain  the  amount  of  thistles  in  town  and  their 
location,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  amj  from  going  to  seed,  in 
which  I think  I have  succeeded  admirably,,  as  there  has  none  gone  to 
seed  in  town  to  my  knowledge.  I have  either  cut  them  myself,  or  been 
well  assured  that  they  would  be  cut  by  the  owner.  I have  worked  on 
the  farm  of  ]Mrs.  Brown  two  days,  and  have  cut  with  the  scythe  and 
hoe  acres  of  thistles  twice,  on  the  25th  of  July  and  on  the  25th  Sep- 
tember ; no  seed ; further  result  not  known. 
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July  30,  cut  lialf  acre  on  Olias.  Pingry’s  farm.  He  assured  me  that 
he  would  cut  tliem  again  ,•  cost,  $1  j result,  no  seed. 

On  the  2d  day  of  August  I cut,  on  the  farm  of  S.  C.  Jayne,  one-fourth 
acre  j cost,  $1  • result,  no  seed. 

I worked  two  and  half  days  on  the  farm  of  P.  Balesty,  cutting  and 
experimenting  with  salt  and  kerosene.  On  the  27th  day  of  July  I cut 
the  thistles  with  the  hoe  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  some 
I applied  brine  as  strong  as  I could  make  it  with  salt  and  water.  On 
some  I put  a small  handfull  of  salt  to  each  plant,  and  on  some  I i)ut 
kerosene  j on  some  I did  not  put  anything.  There  was  a small  imtch 
detached  from  the  main  plot  in  which  I counted  200  plants,  to  which  I 
applied  half  gallon  kerosene  j and  on  the  13th  day  of  September,  I cut 
them  in  the  same  manner  with  the  hoe.  On  the  6th  day  of  October  I 
cut  them  again  in  the  same  way,  counting  the  plants  in  the  detached 
plot,  finding  only  110  plants,  on  which  I applied  half  gallon  kerosene. 
I visited  them  again  to-day  (31st  October)  and  cut  all  I could  find.  The 
residt  is  that  they  are  all  very  much  thinned.  Where  I applied  the  brine, 
the  salt  and  the  kerosene  but  once,  there  is  but  httle  difference.  Where 
I used  nothing  but  the  hoe,  they  were  not  quite  so  much  thinned,  but 
on  the  detached  plot  where  I first  counted  200  plants,  and  where  I ap- 
plied the  kerosene  twice,  I found  only  10  plants,  and  they  looked  as 
though  the  kerosene  did  not  agree  with  them,  but  they  may  be  resurrec- 
ted in  the  spring  for  all  I know.  Cost,  $6.45. 

I spent  one  and  a half  days  on  a small  patch  on  the  farm  of  S.  A. 
French,  cutting  and  experimenting  in  a similar  manner,  and  with  a sim- 
ilar result  vTth  that  of  Balesty’s.  Cost  $3.73. 

I have  worked  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Horace  Hubbard  two  days  with 
the  hoe,  cutting  the  thistles  four  times  j a part  of  them  I cut  just  at  or 
a little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  One  patch,  about  two  rods 
square,  I hoed  deep  and  dug  out  the  roots  about  six  inches  deep.  The 
result  is,  that  those  that  were  dug  deep  were  apparently  jiretty  much 
subdued,  while  the  others  were  not  quite  so  much  thinned.  Cost,  $4. 

I cut  one.-fourth  acre  on  the  farm  of  S.  S.  Gates  twice,  one-half  day, 
cost,  $1 ; and  one-half  day  in  the  highway  on  the  farm  of  T.  Billy,  cost, 
$1  j making  in  all  10^  days’  labor.  The  remainder  of  the  time  I sx^ent  in 
canvassing  the  town. 

I have  spent  in  aU  18  days,  at  $2  per  day $36  00 

I have  paid  for  salt  and  kerosene o 

I hare  paid  for  two  kerosene  cans ^ 

Making  a sum  total  of. . $Wl8 

Fourth  I am  required  by  law  to  give  my  views  on  their  further  treat- 
ment, and  to  make  suggestions  and  recommendations.  I am  not  so 
well  prepared  to  perform  that  duty  as  I might  have  been  if  I had  re 
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ceived  my  appointment  earlier,  and  have  had  more  experience.  But  I am 
of  the  opinion  that  deep,  thorough  and  frequent  plowing  is  the  best 
and  the  most  economical  way  to  subdue  them  j but  where  they  are  in 
small  patches  and  thin  on  the  ground,  I would  recommend  cutting  them 
with  the  hoe  a little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  api3lying  salt 
or  kerosene  at  short  intervals,  beginning  as  early  in  the  season  as  the 
thistles  show  themselves  above  the  ground,  and  continue  until  they 
cease  to  vegetate  in  the  fall ; and  I think  they  can  be  entirely  eradica- 
ted in  two  or  three  years  at  the  furthest. 

I would  suggest  to  the  owners  of  farms  that  are  infected  with  Canada 
thistles,  the  propriety  of  each  of  them  making  use  of  the  proper  means 
to  eradicate  them  from  their  farms,  as  it  would  be  but  little  expense  to 
each  of  them,  while,  in  the  aggregate,  it  would  cost  the  town  a large 
sum  to  have  the  same  work  done  by  the  Commissioner. 

I would  also  suggest  to  the  supervisors  of  the  county  the  propriety  of 
taking  the  matter  under  advisement,  as  the  statute  makes  provisions 
for  them  to  do  so  j and  that  they  make  such  regulations  and  bj^-laws  as 
will  tend  to  the  speedy  and  sure  eradication  of  this  pest  from  the  land, 
as  they  have  already  spread  to  a fearful  and  an  alarming  extent. 

I would  also  suggest  to  the  people  generally,  the  propriety  of  peti- 
tioning the  legislature  to  so  amend  the  law  relative  to  Canada  thistles 
as  to  make  it  compulsory  on  every  man  or  woman  to  keep  his  or  her 
farm  clear  from  Canada  thistles,  and  to  be  subject  to  a fine  for  neglect- 
ing or  refusing  to  do  so,  and  that  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  to 
see  that  they  live  in  accordance  with  said  law  •,  and  if  they  do  not,  to 
enforce  the  law,  and  his  neglecting  or  refusing  to  do  so  will  subject  him 
to  a fine. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  S.  KLIhTCK, 

Algonquin,  Oct.  31,  1872.  Com.  of  Canada  Thistles. 


Dorr  Township. 

The  undersigned.  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles  for  said  town  of 
Dorr,  would  respectfully  report,  as  required  by  the  statute,  as  follows, 
to-wit  : 

First — I have  ascertained  that  there  were  Canada  thistles  growing  in 
twenty-one  different  places  in  said  town  of  Dorr,  during  the  past  season. 

Second — These  thistles  were  growing  on  the  following  farms,  to-wit  : 
Mr.  Burbank,  ohe  patch ; William  Burren,  one  patch  ^ William  Scott, 
one  patch ; Orrin  Waterman,  one  patchy  John  J.  Murphy,  one  patch  j 
T.  J.  Dacey,  one  patch ; Mr.  Gregory,  one  patch  j Mr.  Doohttle,  one 


patcli ; G.  K.  Bunker,  one  patcli ; Mr.  Black,  one  patch ; Mr.  Lucius, 
one  patcli  ,•  J.  H.  Oanlield,  one  patch  ; Doctor  Doolittle,  one  patch  ; Mr. 
McConnell,  one  patch ; J.  Castle,  one  patch ; John  McBrooin,  one  patch ; 
H.  K.  Wolf,  one  patch j F.  C.  Joslyn,  one  patch;  Fred.  Arnold,  one 
patch;  Mr.  North  way,  one  patch;  Samuel  Smith,  one  patch — intro- 
duced, as  far  as  I can  learn,  hy  emigrants  feeding  their  stock  on  the 
road  while  traveling,  and  by  purchasers  of  Eastern  fruit  trees — the  seed 
being  brought  in  the  packing  of  said  trees.  Said  thistles  were  intro- 
duced some  twenty  years  since. 

Third — That  he  has  treated  the  tracts  or  patches  on  the  farms  of  Mr. 
Burbank,  William  Furren,  W.  Scott,  Fred.  Arnold  and  F.  C.  Joslyn, 
with  kerosene  and  benzine  oil,  as  follows : About  the  23d  of  August 
last,  he  commenced  on  said  patches  of  tiiistles  by  pulling  up  the  thistle 
and  filling  the  vacancy  in  the  ground  with  kerosene  or  benzine  oil,  and 
in  every  case  with  apparently  complete  success,  as  there  has  been  no 
evidence  of  any  more  thistles  starting  on  the  same  ground.  The  ex- 
pense of  treating  those  five  patches,  including  all  other  time  spent,  has 
been  in  the  aggregate,  thirty-three  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents,  but  can- 
not state  the  cost  of  each  tract  or  patch. 

Fourth — No  other  matters  have  been  required  of  him  to  be  reported. 

Fifth — He  believes  the  course  above  indicated  will  eftectually  eradi- 
cate said  thistles.  ^ 

F.  G.  JOSLYN, 

Woodstock,  Nov.  1,  1872.  Commissioner. 


Grafton  Totvnship. 

First — There  are  Canada  thistles  growing  on  nearly  one-half  of  the 
farms  in  the  town. 

Second — I have  not  found  any  man  that  can  tell  how  he  came  by  them, 
while  many  don’t  know  them  until  they  are  told  or  shown  what  they 
are. 

Third — My  treatment  of  Canada  thistle  is  simply  plowing  and  dragging 
of  them,  which  is  to  be  done,  as  follows.:  Commence  and  plow  deep,  in 
the  full  moon  of  June,  and  drag  thoroughly  ; let  tlse  infected  tract  lay 
until  August,  then  reiieat  the  same  plow  and  drag  thoroughly  again. 
Three  times  plowing  and  dragging  I will  warrant  to  kill  any  piece  of 
Canada  thistle  that  is  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  Every  time  it  must  be 
done  in  the  full  moon  of  those  months. 

I have  made  an  agreement  with  every  man  in  the  town  to  plow  and 
drag,  in  J une  and  August,  their  Canada  thistle — have  not  expended 
any  money  nor  hired  any  help. 

WM.  SCOTT, 

Commissiomr  Canada  Thistles. 
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P*  S. — In  the  winter  of  1865,  I bought  the  farm  that  I now  live  on. 
The  farm  was  mostly  laid  down  to  grass.  When  I began  to  break  up  I 
discovered  that  I had  any  amount  of  Canada  thistle  in  different  fields. 
I laid  down  to  grass  again,  as  soon  as  I could ; then  I commenced  busi- 
ness. I tried  salting  for  two  years ; that  did  not  kill  fast  enough.  I 
then  commenced  plowing  and  dragging,  in  the  full  moon  of  June  and 
August,  and  I have  made  a perfect  cure  of  the  Canada  thistle. 

W.  S. 


SAXGAMOX  COUNTY. 


Springfield  Township. 

In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed,  and  in  force 
March  15,  1872,  I was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Springfield  Township 
Auditors,  Commissioner,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Canada 
thistles  found  growing  in  this  township.  I begHeave,  herewith,  to  pre- 
sent a report  of  my  action  and  success,  and  to  make  such  suggestions 
as  may  lead  to  beneficial  results  in  futime. 

On  examipation  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  thistle  family  which 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  in  and  about  Springfield,  I found  at 
least  five  different  varieties,  four  of  which  are  biennials,  and  the  fifth  is 
the  Cnnada  thistle,  or  the  Cersum  arvensus  of  the  Botanists,  which  is  a 
perennial  or  perpetual  growing  plant. 

The  Canada  thistle  is  not  a native  plant  of  Yorth  America,  but  has 
been  imported  from  Europe,  where  it  is  called  the  ^‘cursed’’  thistle.  As 
fouud  by  me  its  roots  grow  to  a considerable  depth,  and  spread  to  an 
extent  of  ten  feet.  In  Europe  I have  seen  the  roots,  when  exposed  by 
the  sliding  of  river  embankments,  thirty-feet  in  length.  Those  roots 
are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  a very  small  piece  of  them  will  produce  a 
distinct  plant,  so  that  every  subdivision  of  them,  by  plowing  or  spadiug, 
only  increases  the  evil.  The  stem  is  from  two  to  three  feet  in  hight, 
smooth  and  angular  j the  leaves  are  from  three  to  six  inches  in  length, 
and  armed  with  sharp  spines  j the  flowers  are  light  purple,  producing  a 
large  amount  of  winged  seeds,  which  is  carried  by  the  winds,  thus 
distributing  this  pest  all  over  the  country. 

During  the  year  1871,  and  before  the  passage  of  the  present  law,  I 
was  emi)loyed  by  the  Supervisors  of  Springfield  township  to  look  after 
the  Canada  thistle,  and  if  any  were  found  growing  in  the  neighborhood, 
to  take  such  measures  for  their  destruction  as  I thought  best. 

On  examination  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  I found  a patch  of  about 
half  an  acre  of  ground,  a part  of  them  growing  on  Eighth  street,  and 
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tlie  balance  on  ground  occupied  by  a nursery.  Those  thistles  were,  no 
doubt,  introduced  from  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  in  the  straw  packing 
surrounding  imported  fruit  trees. 

This  patch  Avas  situated  close  to  the  head  of  the  city  branch,  on  the 
line  of  AYhich,  Ioaa  er  doAvn,  were  found  three  more  patches,  one  close  to 
the  GoA^ernor’s  mansion  and  the  other  two  opposite  the  gas  works,  they 
being  probably  distributed  by  the  waters  flowing  from  the  original 
patch  on  Eighth  street. 

To  destroy  all  those  they  were  first  cut  leA’-el  with  the  ground  Avhen 
they  were  in  bloom,  and  a covering  of  spent  lime  from  the  gas  works 
was  applied  in  a layer  three  inches  in  thickness.  This  application  of 
gas  house  lime  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  completely  checked  their 
groAAdh,  only, two  plants  having  sh6wed  themseK^es  this  season,  and 
those  were  uncoAwed  by  being  too  near  the  flow  of  water  after  heavy 
rains.  And  so  far  as  I can  express  an  opinion,  I am  satisfied  that  the 
gas  lime  Avill  kill  them  to  the  roots. 

I also  found  thistles  on  Fifth  street,  near  Canada  street,  and  at  the 
corner  of  First  and  Madison  streets.  Those  I have  kept  cut  even  with 
the  ground  all  this  season.  They  being  near  the  sidewalk,  it  Avould  not 
be  practicable  to  keep  them  covered  with  gas  lime. 

On  W.  lies’  land,  near  Eighth  street,  there  was  considerable  of  a 
patch,  which  he  undertook  to  keep  in  check  by  haA^ing  it  constguitly 
cut,  and  from  present  appearances  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. On  my  last  examination  I could  not  find  a single  one  groAving 
on  his  land.  And  more  of  them,  or  those  already  described,  will  floAver 
this  season,  and  spread  their  seeds  over  their  neighborhoods. 

I have  personally  made  diligent  search  throughout  the  city  of  Spring- 
field  and  the  township,  and  have  made  diligent  inquiry  for  specimen 
13lants,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  but  those  above  reported. 

I haA^e  been  called  on  frequently  to  destroy  Canada  thistles,  and 
several  specimens  of  the  supposed  thistles  have  been  sent  to  me  for 
examination,  but  they  have  all  been  some  of  the  biennial  or  common 
thistle,  some  of  them  having  sharp  spines  and  blooms  very  much  re- 
sembling the  Canada  thistle. 

In  conclusion,  I am  satisfied  that  spent  lime  from  the  gas  works,  or 
constant  cutting  of  the  shoots  as  fast  as  they  appear  aboA^e  ground,  will, 
in  course  of  a short  time,  completely  eradicate  this  pernicious  weed,  and 
that  by  either  of  those  methods  an  effectual  preventive  is  ai)plied  to 
the  chances  of  the  plant  seeding.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  any  per- 
son allowing  the  Canada  thistle  to  seed  on  land  OA\med  or  controlled 
by  him. 

M.  DOYLE, 

Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles, 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FARMERS’  CONVENTION, 

held  at 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.,  .TANITART  15tH  AND  16th,  1873. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Some  time  in  March  or  April  of  1872,  the  Union  Farmers^  Club  of 
Avon  suggested  to  other  Clubs  with  whom  they  were  in  correspondence 
the  advisability  of  holding  a convention  of  delegates  from  as  many 
farmers’  clubs  of  the  State  as  could  be  reached,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  might  be  agreed  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  views,  discuss- 
ing such  subjects  as  interested  them  as  farmers,  and  inquiring  into  the 
cause  of,  and  if  possible  discover  some  remedy  for,  the  depressed  con- 
dition bf  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  West. 

After  some  correspondence  among  the  Clubs,  the  suggestion  resulted 
ill  a call,  issued  by  S.  M.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Wethersfield  Farmers’ 
Club,  for  a meeting,  to  be  held  at  Kewanee,  on  the  16th  and  17th  of 
October,  1872,  to  which  as  many  Clubs  as  could  be  reached  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  and  by  direct  correspondence,  were  invited  to 
send  delegates,  the  delegates  to  be  received  and  entertained  by  the 
Wethersfield  Club.  In  response  to  this  call  about  fifty  delegates,  from 
Farmers’  Clubs  and  Granges,  met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and 
after  an  exceedingly  interesting  session  of  two  days,  initiated  the  for- 
mation of  a State  organization,  by  appointing  a State  Central  Commit- 
tee of  one,  and  a committee  of  one  for  each  county,  to  act  as  a medium 
of  communication  between  the  various  farmers’  organizations  of  the 
State.  They  also  appointed  an  Executive  Committee  of  three,  whose 
duties  it  should  be  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  might  occur  in  the  State 
Central  Committee,  and  to  call  the  next  State  Convention.  After  pass- 
ing the  following  resolutions,  the  Convention  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Executive  Committee  : 

Eesolmd^  That  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country  are  the  primary  sonrce  of  its  grovrth, 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  that  the  protection  and  development  of  these  are  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  every  related  industry,  and  also  of  every  other  vocation  or  business. 

Jiesolved^  That  the  immediate  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Convention  should  he  to  devise  some 
means  or  system  of  means  to  cheapen  the  process  of  production,  and  lessen  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation. 
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J^esolved,  That,  the  success  of  co-operative  effort,  as  illustrated  in  the  accumulation’ of  capital  for 
the  carrying  forward  of  immeiiso  business  enterprises;  in  the  combmations  of  working-men  for  the 
increase  of  wages,  or  tlie  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor;  in  the  formation  of  rings  for  controlling 
the  i)rico  of  agricultural  or  manufactured  products  for  “bulling  ” or  “bearing”  the  markets  of  every 
kind  ; in  the  thorough  ami  eflicient  organization  of  political  parties  for  partizan  cmls,  should  teach  tlie 
fanner  the  lesson  both  of  Its  elhcioncy  and  its  adaptation  to  the  particular  needs,  if  applied  with  in-  ^ 
telligeucp  and  wisdom. 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Farmers’  Clubs,  and  similar  organizations,  to  put  forth  their  best 
efforts  for  extending  and  multiplying  these  organizations  until  they  shall  compass  the  industrial  in- 
tercsts  of  the  entire  West. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  regards  with  favor  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  organization 
called  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  accept  the  evidence  of  its  benefits  and  efficiency  wdth  hopeful  ex- 
pectations of  its  future  usefulness. 

Resolved,  That  the  destruction  of  Canada  thistles  and  noxious  weeds  is  a matter  of  vital  importance 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  W est,  .and  this  Convention  would  commend  the  action  of  the  last 
Legisl.ature  of  Illinois  in  its' efforts  to  accomi)lish  this  object. 

Resolved,  That  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  railroad  law,  so  called,  should  be  determined  by  its 
thorough  trial  and  enforcement,  and  this  Convention  would  demand  additional  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, if  required. 

Resolaed,  That  this  Convention  appoint  a State  Central  Committee  of  one,  and  a committee  of  one 
from  each  county,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  act  as  a medium  of  communication  between  the  various 
farmers’  organizations. 

Resolved,  Th.at  this  Convention  return  a volte  of  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Kewanee  and  the  Weth- 
ersfield Farmers’  Club,  for  the  very  generous  hospitality  extended  to  the  members  of  this  Conven- 
tion, and  that  especial  thanks  are  due  the  aforesaid  Club  for  inaugurating  and  carrying  to  so  success- 
ful an  issue  this  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  law  prohibiting  persons  from  hunting  within  the  enclosures  of 
others  without  leave,  and  that  we  tender  hearty  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  heartily  approve  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  Texas 
and  Cherokee  cattle  into  the  State,  and  urge  its  rigid  enforcement. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  of  three,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  fiU  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  State  Central  Committee,  and  to  call  the  next  State  Con- 
vention of  Chibs,  and  in  general  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  of  this  Convention. 

In  compliance  witli  the  duty  assigned  them,  the  Executive  Committee, 
on  the  29th  day  of  December,  1872,  issued  the  following  call  for  a State 
Convention,  to  be  held  at  Bloomington,  on  the  15th  and  16th  days  of 
January,  1873: 

farmers’  convention. 

“ Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all : special  privileges  to  none." 

The  undersigned,  the  Executive  Committee  appointed  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  Farmers’  Clubs,  held  at  Kewanee,  October  16th 
and  17th,  1872,  in  pursuance  of  the  duties  assigned  them,  do  hereby  in- 
vite each  Farmers’  Olub,  Grange,  or  other  Agricultural,  Horticultural, 
or  Industrial  Association  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  send  delegates  for 
every  thirty-three  members,  and  fraction  in  excess  df  half  that  number, 
[Frovidedj  that  every  organization  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  dele- 
gate,) to  an  Illinois  Farmers’  State  Convention,  to  be  held  at  the  city  of 
Bloomington,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  15th  and  16th,  1873, 
commencing  at  9 A.  M.,  on  Wednesday,  with  three  sessions  each  day — 
at  9 A.  M.,  2 P.  M.,  and  7 P.  M. 

The  purpose  of  said  Convention  is  to  perfect  the  organization  made 
at  Kewanee,  by  the  formation  of  a State  Farmers’  Association  from 
—23 
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said  delegates^  adoption  of  a Constitution,  and  for  securing  the  organi- 
zation and  representation  of  associations  in  every  county,  and  if  possi- 
ble in  every  tov  nshij)  of  the  State,  to  discuss  and  insist  upon  reform  in 
railwayHran  sport ation  j the  sale  of  agricultural  implements’^  the^sale  of 
farm  jjroducts  by  commission  merchants,'and  such  other  abuses  as  have 
grown  up  in  oiir  midst  and  are  now  taxing  and  impoverishing  producers 
and  consumers,  and  to  transact  such  otherjbusiness  as  may  be  brought 
before  the  Convention. 

The  Committee  suggest  the  following  order  of  business,  and  have  in- 
vited the  gentlemen  named  to  open  the  discussions  : 

Wednesday,  January  15. 

9 A.  M.— Opening  Address,  by  Hon,  L.  D.  Whiting,  President  of  the  late  Convention.  Appoint- 
ment of  Committees  on  Credentials  and  Permanent  Organization. 

2 P.  M.— Keport  of  Committees  on  Credentials  and  Permanent  Organization ; nomination  of  Officers 
of  the  Convention ; appointment  of  Committees  on  Constitution  and  State  Organization,  and  such 
others  as  may  he  thought  advisable.  Address  by  J.  B.  Porterfield,  upon  “ farmers’  Associations  as 
Business  Organizations to  be  followed  by  discussion,  in  which  the  members  of  business  organiza- 
tions are  expected  to  give  their  experience. 

7 P.  M.-— Reports  of  Committees;  Miscellaneous  Business ; Address  byJHonTM.  L.  Dunlap,  on  the 
Farmers’  relation  to  the  Middle-men  ; to  be  followed  by  discussion  of  the  same  subject. 

f Thursday,  January  16. 

9 A.  M.— “ Railway  Legislation  and  Railway  Reform,”  by  Hon.  W.  C.  Flagg,  H.  C.  Lawrence,  and 
Hon  J.  H.  RoweU. 

The  Railway  Commissioners  of  Hlinois  are  invited  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

2 P.  M.— Reports  of  Committees ; Addresses  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  and  Dr.  H. 
Bateman,  on  “The  Education  of  the  Farmer;”  to  be  followed  by  discussion. 

7 P.  M. — Reports  of  Committees ; Complete  Organization  of  State  Association ; Miscellaneous  . 
Business. 

The  undersigned  would  urge  upon  the  Farmers  of  the  State,  where 
organizations  do  not  exist,  to  organize  at  once,  and  appoint  delegates 
to  said  Convention,  in  order  to  insure  a full  representation. 

Wm.  j.  Beer, 

John  Pricehtt, 

L.  F.  Ross, 

Executive  Committee. 

S.  M.  S^^OTH, 

Secretary. 

ft 

In  accordance  with  the  call  of  the  committee  chosen  at  the  Conven- 
tion held  in  Kewanee,  in  October,  the  delegates  from  Farmers’  Clubs, 
Granges  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  other  farmers’  associations,  met 
at  Bloomington,  Jan.  15th,  and  were  called  to  order  by  John  Prickett. 
Hon.  L.  D.  Whiting,  of  Bureau  county,  was  elected  as  temporary  chair 
man,  and  S.  M.  Smith,  of  Henry  county,  and  S.  P.  Tufts,  of  Marion 
county,  were  chosen  secretaries. 

On  assuming  the  chair,  Mr.  Whiting  addressed  the  Convention  as 
foUows  ; 
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ADDRESS  OF  MR.  WHITING. 

Brother  Farmers  of  Illinois : We  have  met  to  consult  on  matters 
wliich  pertain  to  our.  pui^snits,  and  to  consider  and  declare  our  senti- 
ments on  certain  things  Avhich  concern  the  piibjic  interest. 

In  response^ to  the  call  of  your  Executive  Ci^mittee,  I have  left  my 
public  duties  elsewhere  for  a brief  time,  to  meet  you  here,  not  more  to 
testify  my  sympathy  with  your  purposes  than  to  learn  vdsdom  by  your 
counsels,  and  to  catch  some  inspiration  from  the  spirit  which  animates 
you. 

This  is  an  age  and  an  era  of  organization.  We  behold  it,  and  feel  its 
effects  in  various  ways.  linearly  every  professfon,  calling  and  pursuit, 
except  our  own,  associate,  organize  and  combine,  to  promote  their  in- 
terests. The  agriculturist,  isolated  and  scattered,  away  from  the  post 
office  and  telegraph,  and  lecture  room,  is  the  last  to  move.  If  he  felt 
himself  pressed  and  over-burdened  by  high  prices  for  all  he  bought,  and 
low  prices  for  all  he  sold,  he  has  sought  to  cure  the  evil  by  more  rigid 
economy  and  longer  and  harder  hours  of  labor.  Whilst  most  other  pur- 
suits push  up  the  prices  of  their  commodities,  if  need  be  by  shortening 
their  hom’s  of  labor,  and  sometimes  by  whoU;f  stopping  the  wheels,  we 
have  met  this  by  more  desperate  struggles  to  multiply  our  productions 
and  to  hurry  them  upon  the  market.  Yvdiile  the  oil  men  of  Pennsylvania 
are  seeking  to  plug  up  the  holes,  so  as  to  stop  the  flow  of  oil,  and  there- 
by send  uj)  the  prices,  the  corn-raiser  struggles  to  broaden  his  fields 
and  deepen  his  furrows,  until  he  overflows  the  land  with  its  abundance. 

I am  yet  to  speak  of  other  combinations  who  toil  our  products  ac- 
cording to  their  own  greed. 

Poverty,  if  not  bankruptcy,  now  stares  us  in  the  face.  In  the  midst 
of  such  overwhelming  abundance  as  to  choke  the  marts  of  trade,  and 
while  the  consumers  on  the  seaboard  and  across  the  waters  are  hungTy 
for  our  xiroducts,  we  cannot  realize  enough  to  pay  our  taxes  and  labor. 
Unless  some  remedy  be  found,  our  lands  must  greatly  decline  in  value, 
agTicultural  labor  yet  more  reduced  in  x>rice,  rural  improvement  must 
suffer  a bhght,  and  general  poverty  cover  the  land,  and  thus  dwarf  and 
wither  every  interest  dependent  ux>on  the  farmer’s  iirosperity. 

It  is  because  we  beheve  that  we  need  not,  and  will  not  have  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  to  iirevail,  that  the  farmers  are  moving.  There  are 
remedies  for  aU  evils,  and  so  there  is  somewhere  and  in  some  way  a 
cure  for  the  ills  which  threaten  us.  For  some  months  past  the  produ- 
cers in  various  and  widely  separated  places  have  been  almost  spontane- 
ously coming  together  in  local  organization.  This  convention  of  the 
farmers  of  Illinois  is  to  consider  the  matter  of  binding  together  these 
local  societies  by  a State  organization. 
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As  it  is  somewhat  new  for  our  people  to  attempt  any  general  organi- 
zation, the  question  is  very  naturally  asked,  what  is  the  purpose  ? 

iTo  one  is  authorized,  or  able,  especially  in  advance,  to  pronounce  ‘ 
fully  for  any  movement.  I shall  answer  as  I see  it  from  my  own  stand- 
point. Farmers’  associations  are  intended  for  mutual  improvement  in 
our  calling, — to  call  fort^  new  thoughts,  and  diffuse  useful  information 
among  ourselves,  so  as  to  produce  better  results,  with  less  labor — for 
social  enjoyment  and  for  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.  Such 
associations  will  afford  the  opportunity  for  neighborhood  co-operation 
in  rural  improvement,  stock-breeding,  dairying,  farmers’  insurance — 
perhaps  in  buying  and  selling  to  some  extent— and  so  generally  to  effect 
for  our  class  what  organization  has  done  for  others. 

But  we  desire,  also,  to  understand  more  fully  the  relation  between 
agriculture  and  the  government,  and,  especially,  to  see  that  justice  is 
done  on  matters  of  taxation.  As  cheap  transportation  is  vital  to  our 
prosperity,  we  mean  in  some  manner  to  ^Ive  this  problem  j and  it  is  to 
this  matter  especially  to  which  I shall  now  call  your  attention. 

The  West  must  long  remain  an  exporting  and  an  importing  country 
to  an  enormous  and  increasing  extent.  The  prices  of  our  products  go 
up  or  down,  as  transportation  varies  its  scale.  As  all  interests  of  a 
country  prosper  when  its  chief  staples  bring  a good  price,  so  the  West 
generally — all  classes,  professions  and  trades — are  nearly  equally  inter- 
ested in  cheap  transj^ortation.  As  nearly  all  travel  and  transportation 
must  be  so  largely  done  on  railroads,  I shall  now,  to  some  extent,  dis- 
cuss— 

RAILROADS. 

Eailroads  are  so  convenient  for  their  speed  and  adaptability  to  all 
places  and  all  seasons,  that  we  chiefly  rely  upon  them  for  travel  and 
transportation.  They  are  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  age.  Some 
of  us  can  remember  their  feeble  beginnings  in  America,  and  we  have 
watched  with  pride  and  hope  then*  marvelous  growth.  More  than  sixty 
thousand  miles  now  spread  themselves  over  the  country  like  a network, 
from  the  lakes  to  the  gnlf,  and  from  sea  to  sea.  Civilization  is  so  adap- 
ting itself  to  them,  that  they  are  nearly  as  vital  to  society  as  the  air  we 
breathe.  Let  their  march  be  onward  till  every  neighborhood  is  pene- 
trated. No  wise  man  will  desire  to  cripple  their  energies  by  any  injus- 
tice. But  there  are  evils  and  dangers  developing,  which,  it  is  clear,  will 
not  correct  themselves.  The  whole  country  is  now  excited  by  their  ad- 
ministration. Until  recently,  it  was  confidently  believed  that  their  mul- 
tiplication would  lead  to  competition,  which  is  the  most  natural  and 
best  regulator  of  business.  But  of  this  the  country  now  despairs.  Eail- 
way  kings  (and  the  term  ^^king”  is  not  inaptly  applied)  have  learned  to 
flank  competition  by  combination. 
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The  whole  railroad  system  is  fast  falling  into  a very  few  organiza- 
tions, each  of  whom  represent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  looks 
as  though  one  king  ” in  Wall  street  may  soon  rule  over  the  whole. 
Already  the  country  is  parceled  out  in  lots  and  vast  regions  to  the  dif- 
ferent systems.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  restraint  to  their  charges, 
save  only  the  ability  of  their  victim  to  exist  under  the  load.  Like  hos- 
tile invading  armies,  they  levy  contributions  limited  only  by  the  ability 
of  their  victims  to  pay.  These  exactions  are  again  aggravated  by  un- 
justly discrmiinating  against  persons  and  places.  If  competition  shows 
iself  at  a few  i)oints,  they  remorselessly  double  up  on  others  vdtliin  their 
grasp.  They  levy  an  Internal  Eevenue  tax  by  their  own  fiat,  and  to  fill 
their  own  coffers.  If  this  blood-money  was  well  applied  it  might  be 
some  compensation,  but  it  is  now  certain  that  in  many  cases,  instead  of 
going  to  the  stockholders,  it  is  gobbled  by  some  favorites  and  head- 
centers,  and  spent  in  gambling  and  riotous  living.  So  enormous  is  the 
robbery,  that  ex-President  Gould,  a few  weeks  ago,  to  compromise  a 
little  dispute  in  a settlement,  without  much  ceremony  handed  over  i^even 
or  eight  millions.  The  country  is  being  robbed,  and  large  portions  of 
the  money  basely  applied.  Unhappy  France  only  submitted  to  be  rav- 
ished after  a gallant  struggle.  These  railroad  Bismarcks  prey  upon  us, 
and  as  yet  we  have  scarcely  lifted  a finger.  We  must,  Grant-like,  move 
upon  the  enemy^s  works.  If  the  tidal  wave  now  rising  does  not  win,  it 
must  be  followed  by  such  a succession  of  others,  each  higher  and 
stronger,  tiU  the  railroad  Pharoahs  are  brought  to  judgment.  By  their 
power  over  freights  they  may  “bull”  or  “bear”  the  market  at  will. 
They  may  make  real  fortunes  for  their  favorites,  as  easy  as  the  French- 
man fancied  he  made  a thousand  dollars  before  breakfast  by  marking 
up  his  goods.  Having  stated  the  disease,  I ought  to  glance  at  the  cure. 
I look  to  “competition”  as  the  most  natural,  legitimate,  and  effectual 
cure.  As  this  competition  will  not  come  of  itself,  and  as  individually 
we  can  not  apply  it.  Government  must  be  invoked  in  the  matter. 
The  water  lines  already  have  done  much.  The  lakes  and  the  Erie 
Canal  save  us  millions  annually.  The  ocean  around  by  Cape  Horn  is 
a regulator  to  some  extent  to  the  Pacific  Eailroad.  I would  then  open 
new  lines  of  water.  Let  the  Huron  and  Ontario  Canal  be  constructed, 
and  the  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence  be  so  improved  as  practically  to  place 
Chicago  at  the  head  of  tide  water.  Finish  the  Illinois  river  imj>rove- 
ment,  and  cut  through  the  sixty  miles  from  Hennepin  to  Eock  Island, 
and  the  thirty-eight  miles  to  Dixon,  and  you  let  the  barges  and  river 
commerce  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Paul,  from  the  Eed,  the  Arkansas, 
the  Ohio,  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  all  conveniently  meet  this  ocean 
commerce  at  our  great  commercial  mart.  These  waters,  so  connected, 
would  greatly  cheapen  transportation,  not  only  by  what  they  carry 
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tliemselves,  but  because  they  so  envelope  the  raib^oads  that  they  must 
drop  to  nearly  water  j^rices. 

But  it  IS  said  these  enterprises  will  cost  money.  And  does  not  rail- 
road extortion  cost  money  ? And  who  can  tell  how  much  I Which  is 

better,  to  pay  something  for  permanent  relief,  or  to  be  perpetuaUv 
robbed  ? ^ ^ j 

A high  authority  a little  while  ago  stated  that  the  aggregate  of  aU 
the  projected  works  before  the  country  would  cost  over  8200,000  000. 
Accept  this  as  true.  It  would  then  be  the  best  outlav  the  coun^v,  as  a 
whole,  ever  expended.  The  sum  is  not  so  vast,  considering  its  pmyiose 
and  result,  as  to  lighten  us.  The  Eebellion  cost  more  than  that  sum 
in  a hundi’ed  days,  and  though  its  fruits  were  destruction,  yet  the  coun- 
try stood  up  under  many  hundred  days  of  war.  The  money  put  into 
public  works,  if  well  applied,  is  the  best  investment  ever  made. 

''There  is  that  which  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth  ^ and  there  is  that 
which,  being  withheld,  tendeth  to  poverty.” 

If  aU  this  were  done,  true  more  would  be  needed.  I think  the  Gen- 
eral Government  should  speedily  choose  some  great  line  of  commerce,  a 
Government  Eadroad,  so  as  to  try  the  experiment  of  competition  by 
road  ivitli  road. 

I have  suggested  these  as  means  for  bringing  competition.  I do  not 
surrender  the  claim  that  Government  can  and  ought  to  regulate  rail- 
roads by  flying  maximum  rates,  and  forbidding  imjust  discrimination. 
The  Government  power  of  eminent  domain  was  invoked  by  them  in 
their  constraction  on  the  ground  that  they  were  to  be  public  institu- 
tions. The  xreople  never  clothed  their  legislators  with  power  to  con- 
tract away,  for  aU  time,  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people.  In  our 
advancing  civiUzation  pnbhc  interest  and  imblio  necessity  will  not  be 
thwarted  by  old  and  musty  cob-web  precedents.  “ Dartmouth  College” 
may  have  been  well  enough  for  that  day,  and  for  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing ; but  it  cannot  much  longer  be  made  a standard  rule  and  hobby- 
horse for  radroads.  These  vast  corporations  which  stretch  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  cover  tne  whole  country  like  an  enveloping  atmosphere,  cannot 
much  longer  snield  their  extortions  by  (^noting  a law  decision  concern- 
ing a school.  The  judge  and  lawyer  who  shaU  narrow  his  vision 
to  this  infinitesimal  point  when  dealing  with  the  great  question,  win 
be  laughed  to  scorn.  Let  that  decision  stand,  for  ought  we  care,  for  aU 
such  cases,  but  it  will  no  more  apply  to  railroad  corporations  than  will 
the  baby  garments  of  infancy  clothe  the  stalwart  man,  or  a constable’s 
posse  meet  the  demands  of  a great  revolution.  To  quote,  as  an  ex- 
tinguisher, that  decision  about  “Dartmouth  College,”  which  Daniel 
TTebster  wrung  from  the  judges,  is  to  prove  that  reaUy  “A  little  learn- 
ing is  a daugero^  thing.”  The  new  Constitution  of  Illinois  declares 
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railroads  to  be  public  institutions,  subject  to  be  regulated  by  law,  and 
commands  tlie  legislature  to  act.  The  legislature  has  mildly  obeyed. 
The  roads  spit  upon  the  law,  and  defy  the  people.  They  stand  in 
open  rebellion  to  the  constitution  and  laws.  Kear  here,  a judge  has 
decided  in  favor  of  the  supremacy  of  the  people.  This  is  a good 
start.  There  should  be  no  faltering.  Let  public  opinion  be  aroused, 
and  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature  stimulated  to  bring  all  their  pow- 
ers to  bear  upon  the  question.  Why  not,  since  we  have  a decision  on 
our  side,  commence  prosecuting  all  along  the  line,  and  everywhere  ? I 
think  some  further  law  providing  for  grand  juries  to  indict  for  a breach 
of  the  law  will  be  most  wholesome.  Let  us  institute  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery^ and  apply  the  proper  force  to  execute  the  law. 

Having  occupied  so  much  of  your  time  on  the  question  of  transpor- 
tation and  railroads,  I will  only  briefly  speak  about  its  twin  sister—' 
the  tariff  monoimly.  If  the  time  ever  was  when  it  was  best  to  have  a 
^‘protective  tariff,’’  in  my  judgment  that  time  has  now  passed,  and 
manufacturers,  and  lumber  men,  and  salt  producers,  should  now  cease 
to  exact  bounties  to  be  paid  by  other  interests.  If,  in  their  infancy,  it 
was  best  to  give  them  protection,  now,  in  their  maturity,  they  are  quite 
as  able  to  go  alone  as  are  the  corn  raisers  to  help  carry  them.  Let  the 
wholesome  principle  of  competition  apply  to  them.  Let  the  home 
establishments  compete  with  each  other,  and  all  compete  with  the  world 
at  large,  as  does  the  agriculturist.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  other  great  interests  which  get  “protection,”  form  quite 
enough  combinations  and  rings,  without  the  aid  of  Government.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  all  taxation  should  have  for  its  object  the 
raising  of  revenue.  I suppose  there  are  some,  even  among  us,  who  do 
not  fully  subscribe  to  this,  but  to  me  the  matter  is  so  nearly  self-evident, 
that  the  case  cannot  be  very  much  helped  by  argument. 

I have  now  endeavored  to  show  that  there  are  causes  why  we  should 
organize.  In  urging  this  organization  of  farmers,  I distinctly  disclaim 
any  purpose  of  hostility  or  antagonism  to  any  other  useful  interests. 
We  are  members  of  the  same  body,  and  there  must  be  no  war  between 
us.  But  because  our  condition  has  put  us  behind  in  some  important 
respects,  we  now  propose  to  use  some  of  the  agencies  employed  by 
others  for  self-defense,  and  onr  own  improvement.  In  the  general 
mprovement  and  prosperity  of  the  rural  classes,  aU  others  will  share 
in  the  benefit.  Civilization  cannot  very  far  advance  while  any  large 
portion  of  its  members  are  far  in  the  rear. 

In  this  matter  of  reform  in  tariff  and  cheai)  transportation,  and 
curbing  monopolies,  it  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  people.  We  propose 
to  join  and  support  our  brethren,  of  every  persuasion,  in  the  struggle. 
True,  the  blow,  in  most  cases,  first  and  heaviest,  falls  upon  us,  but  in  its 
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reactive  effects  all  interests  suffer,  and  so  should  one  and  all  co-operate 
in  seeking  relief. 

If  we  cannot  name  the  specific  measures  of  relief  on  some  great 
matters,  there  are  yet  objects  enough  of  a lesser  kind,  and  clearly  within 
our  reach,  to  induce  organization.  In  the  meantime  the  great  question 
. will  be  studied,  and  when  the  true  solution  shall  appear  we  shall  have 
a power  to  execute.  The  truth  is,  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  ways  of 
relief.  Just  now  none  of  these  ways  are  practical  for  the  want  of  a 
comi^act  organization.  Difficulties  will  disappear  as  we  gather  in 
strength.  As  the  stars  reduced  themselves  to  order,  when  great  Hewton 
proclaimed  true  nature’s  law,  so  will  wrong  and  monopolies  yield  up 
their  grasp  when  confronted  by  a united  people. 

I now  take  my  leave  of  you.  I trust  you  will  act  with  energy,  wisdom 
and  prudence ; and  that  your  deliberations  here  will  do  something  to 
promote  the  public  interest,  and  advance  the  cause  of  human  happiness 
and  civihzation. 

On  motion  of  P.  H.  Gorham,  a committee  of  five  was  appointed  on 
credentials,  when  the  counties  of  the  State  were  called,  delegates  hand- 
ing in  their  credentials.  Upon  examination  of  these  credentials  by  the 
committee,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  about  275  regularly  ap- 
pointed delegates  present,  while  there  were  volunteers  enough  to  fill 
the  large  hall  to  overflowing.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  men 
ever  met  in  the  State,  and  all  were  stimulated  to  action  in  the  direction 
of  organization  and  the  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  of  securing  the 
correction  of  the  abuses  complained  of  in  the  call,  especially  that  of 
transportation  of  the  products  of  the  Great  West,  which  are  now  so 
heavily  taxed  by  the  great  railways  of  the  country,  in  transit  to  the 
seaboard  and  a market. 

On  motion  of  J.  II.  Bryant,  of  Bureau,  a committee  of  seven  w^s 
appointed  on  permanent  organization. 

. DISCUSSION. 

While  the  committee  on  credentials  was  deliberating,  an  opportunity 
was  given  those  present  to  express  their  grievances,  and  discuss  the 
matters  that  had  brought  them  together. 

Mr.  Creed,  of  Marion  county,  stated  that  he  was  one  of  four  persons 
who  had  come  representing  twenty  farmers’  clubs.  There  are  in  the 
vicinity  about  thirty  of  such  organizations,  some  of  which  had  been 
established  years.  The  one  he  belonged  to  was  originally  organized 
for  protection  against  horse  thieves.  Said  they  were  pretty  well  down 
in  Egypt,  and  that  it  took  some  time  for  an  excitement  to  reach  them, 
but  when  it  did  it  went  clean  through  them.  He  urged  the  thorough 
organization  of  the  farmers  in  the  State,  by  which  means  they  could 
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become  united  in  demanding  a voice  in  tlie  control  of  affairs  affecting 
their  interests. 

Mr.  Ewing,  of  Macon,  feared  the  Convention  might  commit  an 
error  of  judgment  in  the  inception  of  the  movement.  Thought  the 
Convention  should  confine  its  action  to  one  or  two  main  points  or 
questions.  That  they  should  avoid  all  questions  calculated  to  incite 
side  discussions,  and  confine  action  mainly  to  the  great  question  of 
. transportation. 

Mr.  Wiley  had  come  without  instructions.  In  his  county  they  had 
a county  organization,  and  thought  every  county  should  organize  with 
clubs  in  every  school  district.  He  believed,  \Adth  such  an  ^organization 
all  over  the  State,  the  evils  complained  of  could  be  cured.  The  law- 
makers were  careful  obserAWs'  of  the  Adnd,  and  would  not  resist  the 
demands  of  such  an  organization. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Flagg  read  several  letters  which  had  been  received 
by  him  as  the  central  committee.  One,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Ka^ 
tional  Ld:bor  Council,  suggested  the  sending  of  delegates  to  the  meeting 
of  the  national  Labor  Council  in  February. 

Also  one  from  Urial  Mills,  of  Marion  county,  congratulating  the  Con- 
vention on  its  assembling,  and  suggesting  a petition  to  Congress  to  build 
a national  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Mr.  Cattell,  of  McLean,  felt  proud  that  the  people  had  adopted  a 
cheap  system  of  railroad  fares.  They  had  organized  a club  in  his  sec- 
tion upon  the  basis  of  riding  on  the  railroads  of  the  State  according  to 
law,  and  did  not  propose  to  wait  the  slow  course  of  judicial  discussions, 
but  to  offer  the  roads  just  what  the  law  allowed.  In  accordance  vdth 
this,  in  coining  to  this  Convention,  he  had  tendered  to  the  conductor  the 
lawful  fare  on  the  road  over  which  he  came.  The  conductor  would  not 
accept  it,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  he  had  come  through  free. 
Thought  eAxry  farmer  should  understand  what  the  legal  rates  were,  and 
tender  that  and  no  more.  In  the  case  of  freights  would  adAuse  a reple- 
vin of  goods  if  the  charges  were  unlawful.  He  had  no  A\dsh  to  injure 
the  railroads,  but  wanted  his  rights. 

Mr.  Perry,  of  Marshall  county,  thought  we  should  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  eAul  if  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  aggregation  of  capital  in 
the  hands  of  monopolies. 

Mr.  Phoenix,  of  McLean,  said  in  old  times  it  was  said  that  ‘‘all  roads 
lead  to  Pome,”  so  now  all  organizations  tend  to  monopolies.  This  is 
Avhat  ails  us.  It  is  soulless  brains  against  muscle  ^ that  we  to-day  are 
sold,  soul  and  body , in  bonds  to  Europe,  and  if  not  there  to  our  cities. 
What  we  want  is  friends,  and  he  knew  of  no  other  place  to  find  them 
so  surely  as  at  home.  Enfranchise  the  women  of  America,  and  we  shall 
have  a cure  for  our  iUs. 
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Mr.  Elliott,  of  Bureau,  said  that  when  they  first  organized  their  far- 
mer’s clnb,  their  attention  was  directed  to  improvement  in  culture  so 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  results  from  their  labor,  and  that  they  had 
been  so  successful  that  they  could  get  no  paying  market  for  their  pro- 
ducts, and  that  the  question  with  them  now  was  how  to  get  a living 
out  of  what  they  raised.  The  farmers  poll  a three-fifth  vote,  yet  have 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  legislation.  They  now  propose  to  make 
their  political  power  felt,  by  sending  representatives  of  the  farmers  to 
the  Legislature  and  National  Congress.  If  we  expect  to  control  mono- 
polies, we  have  got  to  do  it  through  legislation,  and  that  requires  from 
us  political  action. 

Mr.  Carter,  of  McLean,  was  opposed  to  taking  any  action  as  farmers 
in  any  political  iiarty.  Let  us  first  organize  as  farmers  and  get  power 
through  such  organization,  and  not  as  politicians. 

Several  others  here  spoke  of  the  character  the  organization  ought  to 
assume. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Macon  county,  had  come  without  instruction.  The 
people  of  his  county  had  deep  grievances  to  complain  of.  He  lived 
only  five  miles  from  Decatur,  on  the  Central  Eailroad,  and  that  road 
had  assumed  to  charge  $40  per  car  for  that  distance.  Thought  that 
the  roads  were  properly  the  subject  of  legislation,  and  if  they  betrayed 
the  interests  of  the  people  they  should  be  placed  under  restriction.  He 
was  in  favor  of  government  issuing  bonds  to  build  a great  I^ational 
radroad  from  Chicago  to  ~New  Orleans,  and  from  St.  Louis  to  I^ew 
York.  He  would  then  have  the  States  build  and  control  feeders  to 
these  gTeat  lines. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Kewanee,  said  that  before  we  talked  about  using  our 
strength  politically,  we  had  first  better  learn  what  our  strength  was. 
We  must  first  have  organizations,  complete,  compact  and  thorough,  ex- 
tending into  every  school  district.  He  had  received  more  than  a bushel 
of  letters  since  the  Kewanee  meeting,  and  the  burden  of  all  of  them 
was : Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  to  secure  rehef  from  these 

monopolies  1 ” The  movement  organized  here  to-day,  if  wise  and  dis- 
creet, will  sweep  like  a prairie  fire  not  only  through  this  State,  but 
throughout  the  great  Korthwest.  We  all  know  and  feel  the  existing 
evils,  and  the  que^ion  is  how  to  remedy  them,  and  if  this  Convention 
shah,  adopt  some  feasible  scheme  our  constituents  will  say,  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servants.” 

The  Convention  adjourned  till  2 o’clock  P.  M. 

On  assembling  in  the  afternoon,  the  Committee  on  Credentials  made 
the  following  report,  accompanied  with  a resolution  that  aU  delegates 
reported  be  admitted  to  seats,  and  that  they  take  part  in  the  business ; 
but  in  case  of  a division  of  the  Convention,  Farmers’  Clubs,  Granges, 
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and  Farmers*  Associations  shoiiid  be  entitled  to  vote,  according  to  the 
ratio  of  the  call.  Any  other  organizations  being  entitled  to  only  one 
vote.  The  report  and  resolution  was  adopted. 

Sfate-at-Largc — State  Board  of  Agriculture. — James  Harrington,  H.  D. 
Emery,  W.  H.  Eussell. 

State  Horticultural  Society.— M.  L.  Dunlap,  W.  0.  Flagg,  W.  H.  Mann, 
O.  B.  Galusha. 

Adams. — Horticultural  Society,  T.  Butterworth. 

Farmers’  Club,  Justus  Stevens,  J.  Burkstresses,  J.  H.  Bry- 
ant, J.  H.  Elliott,  Eufus  Ford,  D.  Campbell;  Mineral  Farmers’  Club, 
H.  D.  Davis;  Macon  Farmers’  Club,  A.  Z.  Partridge  ; Xeponsett  Far- 
mers’ Club,  W.  P.  Bush  well,  Samuel  Dorr ; Providence  Farmers’  Club, 
Charles  E.  Barney. 

Christian. — Pana  Farmers’  Union,  C.  M.  Sibley. 

Coles. — Coles  County  Farmers’  Club,  Leroy  Wiley. 

Carroll— Boc]l  Creek  Grange,  D.  W.  Dane ; Salem  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Duncan  Mackay. 

Champaign  County  Farmers’  Club,  H.  T.  Aspern  ; Philo 
Farmers’  Club,  Lucius  Eaton,  Moses  Farnsworth  ; Farmers’  Association, 
J.  B.  Parterfield,  Eaymond,  A.  P.  Coffin,  John  Ensley;  Eantoul 
Farmers’  Protective  Association,  G.  W.  M.  Elvay,  J.  Porter ; Hensley 
Farmers’  Club,  W.  H.  Kaufmann  ; Xewcomb  Farmers’  Club,  Eobert  A. 
Wright;  Savoy  Farmers’  Club,  M.  L.  Dunlap,  C.  V.  Anderson;  Pleas- 
ant Eidge  Grange,  M.  A.  Pratt ; :N'ewcomb  Township  Farmers’  Club, 
William  C.  Euff. 

JDeKalh.—^qimw  Grove  Farmers’  Club,  Philo  Slater,  W.  M.  Labell ; 
Sandwich  Farmers’  Club,  Joseph  A.  Dickson  ; Sycamore  Farmers’  Club, 
Henry  L.  Bales. 

DeBltt.— Farmers’  Mass  Meeting,  P.  S.  Adams,  L.  Campbell,  H.  A. 
Eucker,  J.  O’Donald,  E.  H.  Kable,  John  Brown,  A.  A.  Alexander,  G. 
Mason,  J.  DeWitt;  DeWitt  County  Agricultual  Society,  Daniel  Thomp- 
son, S.  M.  Thorpe ; DeWitt  County  Texas  Club,  James  Knott ; Eut- 
ledge  Club,  James  Yandewater,  John  Keddy  ; DeYltt  County  Far- 
mers’ Club,  John  Doyle,  Isaac  3Iannett,  Amos  YYedman,  G.  T.  Weed- 
man,  J.  Kreps,  D.  H.  Argabast,  S.  Kyle,  K.  S.  Sangster,  K.  Yandervent, 
E.  H.  AYilson,  AYm.  Campbell,  D.  Luddington,  S.  Jones ; DeYltt  Coun- 
ty Farmers’  Meeting,  YL  H.  Korth,  John  Marsh,  J.  H.  Tyler,  T.  A. 
Chapin,  Darius  Cheney,  James  A.  Lafferty. 

Ford. — Union  Farmers’  Club,  Joseph  D.  Kilgore;  Ford  County 
Grange,  Thomas  Ellis  ; Piper  City  Club,  A.  M.  Laughlin. 

Farmington  Farmers’  Club,  T.  Montgomery,  J.  A.  Lapeer; 
Fulton  County  Farmers’  Club,  Samuel  Campbell,  John  Prickett,  Y^m. 
Shaver ; Union  Farmers’  Club  of  Avon,  L.  Eoss,  D.  H.  Goram,Y\  T.  E. 
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Fennessy,  H.  C.  Lawrence;  Lee  Farmers’  Club,  W.'  J.  Beer,  A.  A.  Wil- 
liams ; Otter  Creek  Agricultural  Society,  W.  M.  Belden ; Otter  Creek 
Orange,  Samuel  Litcbey;  Cass  Farmers’  Club,  Henry  Brock,  J.  D. 
Taylor. 

Grundy,— County  Agricultural  Society,  H.  S.  Bethel,  H.  K. 
Conklin. 

Henry.— Farmers’  Club,  J.K  Morgan;  Kewanee  Grange  ]STo. 
70,  S.  M.  Smith ; Geneseo  Farmers’  Club,  William  Liken ; Munson 
Grange,  John  Wilkins. 

HancocJi. — Farmers’  Club,  J.  M.  Berry. 

Iroquois. — Horticultural  Society,  George  B.  Fickle;  Farmers’  Pro- 
tective Club,  E.  G.  Campbell ; Farmers’  Convention,  W.  H.  Mann. 

Jo  Daviess.— Galena  Farmers’  Club,  Eichard  Barrett,  S.  H. 
Brown. 

Walnut  Grove  Farmers’  Club,  S.  P.  Whiting;  Galesburg 
Farmers’  Club,  J.  Hague ; Chestnut  Farmers’  Club,  Cyrus  Humphrey, 
John  Christy. 

Agricultural  Board,  W.  H.  Grennel,  C.  B.  Foster,  C.  K. 
Starr,  James  Mix,  Stephen  E.  Moore. 

Aune.— Sugar  Grove  Farmers’  Club,  Thomas  Judd. 

Kendall. — Lisbon  Club,  J.  S.  M.  Grath,  L.  Scofield. 

Livingston.— and  Mechanics’  Union,  James  C.  Hawthorne  5 
Dwight  Farmers’  Club,  James  J.  Dunlap ; Pike  Township  Association, 
G.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  John  T.  Philips  ; Anoca  Farmers’  Club,  C.  B.  Ostran- 
der ; Charlotte  Grange,  D.  J . Stangard ; County  Farmers’  Association, 
J.  H.  Stitt,  W.  B.  Fife,  S.  T.  K.  Prime,  S.  S.  Morgan,  W.  Calon,  J.  B. 
Huston,  J.  E.  Winter,  L.  C.  Ladd;  Owega  Grange,  W.  A.  McKeegan; 
Forest  City  Grange,  Bronson  Smith;  Livingston  County  Union  Farmers’ 
Meetings,  John  Harbison ; Eppard’s  Point  Club,  E.  A.  Sweet;  Chatts- 
worth  Grange,  H.  B.  Sheppard;  Nebraska  Club,  A.  W.  Snyder;  OdeU 
Club,  Edward  Collins. 

Logan.— B.  F.  Wright,  J.  K.  Wood. 

La  Salle.— Toidca  Club,  A.  Z.  Patridge. 

dfurio?!.— Farmers’  Central  Association,  M.  M.  Hooten,  James  Creed, 
John  M.  Lellan,  S.  P.  Tufts. 

7lfe?’cer.— Agricultural  Board,  H.  Ginnis,  A.  Barner,  A.  W.  Allen, 
E.  K.  Ewing,  T.  A.  Brown,  Joel  S.  Walker,  W.  D.  Hamilton,  William 
Eea,  John  K.  Tjlev,  Charles  F.  Emery,  E.  A.  James,  F.  K.  E.  Teker ; 
Pre-emption  Club,  L.  D.  Willard. 

Marshall— Bvsltls,  Grange,  Dr.  C.  Perry;  Eichland  Club,  E.  Weltey. 
Macoupin.— Bvighton  Farmers’  Club,  A.  A.  Hillard;  Korth  Otter  Club, 
Charles  A.  Wooley. 
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Agricultural  Board,  W.  0.  Flagg,  James  Montgomery 
William  Donahue,  D.  B.  Gilman,  J.  M.  Parsons,  0.  W.  Fanzenretli  • 
Madison  County  Farmers,  IsTo.  1,  W.  M.  J.  Springer,  O.  P.  Munroe.  ^ 
Macon. — Protective  Societ;^',  J.  K Ewing,  N.  D.  Hamilton. 

McLean. — West  Township  Farmers’  Club,  S.  H.  West,  J.  M.  Moan  ; 
Arrow  Smith  Farmers’  Club,  T.  W.  Morris,  John  Marsh,  O.  II.  p' 
Vansayce;  Yates’  Township  Farmers’ Club,  C.  C.  Wright,  J.  E.  Wykoff; 
Farmers’  Meeting,  of  Hudson,  Isaac  Lost,  W.  H.  Scroggs ; Dauii’s  Sta- 
tion Farmers’  Club,  Eben  Horner,  C.  B.  Bellville,  Sylvester  Peasley, 
John  McConnell;  AYest  Township  Farmers’  Club,  Eobert  Eobertson, 
John  Garner,  E.  C.  AYatson ; Lawn  Dale  Farmers’  Club,  John  AY. 
Abbott,  J.  AY.  Yawter,  Harvey  Moore,  M.  F.  Berry;  Towanda  Farmers’ 
Meeting,  FT.  AA^.  Jones,  Frank  Henderson,  AY.  D.  Hitts,  Eelson  James, 
A.  A.  Eiddle,  AY.  E.  Duncan;  Allin  Farmers’  Club,  John  M.  Bellinger, 
John  Baird,  Amos  Jones,  John  Springer,  Y.  W.  Somers;  Farmers’  and 
Mechanics’  Association,  J.  M.  BeUinger ; Blue  Mound  Farmers  ’ Clu 
AYilliam  Sapp ; Mount  Hope  and  Funk’s  Grove  Club,  H.  II.  Dilliug’ 
Jacob  Funk,  AATlliain  Darnell,  Daniel  AIcFarland,  W.  L.  Smith,  L.  F. 
Funk ; Saybrook  Farmers’  Club,  AY.  H.  Cheney,  John  D.  Lewis,  Owen 
A.  Aleans,  M.  Eowe,  M.  B.  Eankiu,  F.  Alechlin,  Joseph  Eiggs,  Peter 
Bowen,  AATlliam  AYeis;  Yormal  Farmers’  Club,  William  Bradburg,  Job 
Ingram,  AA\  H.  Eankin;  Danver’s  Farmers’  Club,  Andrew  Yance,  H.  L 
Philips;  Yormal  Township  Farmers’  Club,  AY.  G.  Thompson,  Joshua 
Brown,  J.  AAk  AAAlker,  S.  AL  King,  O.  T.  Eeeves,  O.  M.  Coleman,  J. 
Carter ; Eock  Creek  Farmers’  Club,  John  A.  Evans,  Ira  Eowell,  Old 
Town  Farmers’  Aleeting,  James  AAYlch,  J.  E.  Benjamin,  AATlliam  Yan 
Gundy,  Thomas  Donahue,  K.  O.  Lacock,  S.  Eodman,  T.  C.  AAYod,  Chris. 
Alehrel,  S.  AA\  Sunderland;  Farmers’  Aleeting,  Cropsey  Township, 
George  E.  Buck,  S.  AY.  Caoner;  Y'ates  Township  Farmers’  Club,  J.  E. 
Wright,  C.  C.  AAYight;  Selma  Farmers’  Club,  John  B.  Crum ; Cheuoa 
Industrial  Association,  Samuel  Alurdy,  A.  D.  Scroggiu,  A.  AY.  Kervin  • 
Lexington  Farmers’  Club,  Koah  Franklin,  W.  O.  Catlett,  C.  Dunsen,  S. 
Smith,  K.  Berryman,  I.  S.  Alahan,  T.  P.  Scroggin,  Eufus  AYood,  E.’  h.' 
Hyrman,  D.  H.  Yandolah,  AY.  H.  Smith. 

Peoriu.— Prince ville  Farmers’  Club,  C.  W.  Cummins,  AY.  P.  Alerritt. 
Piatt— Blue  Eidge  Farmers’  Club,  Y.  S.  Lindsley,  L.  Chase,  D.  ^Y. 
Smith ; Cerro  Gordo  Club,  AAMliam  Grayson. 

PatwawL^Farmers’  Club,  A.  D.  Fisher. 

EoeJe  P/a?nZ.— Farmers’  Club,  Port  Bjron,  J.  P.  Day. 

^S'tarA'.— Farmers’  Aleeting,  A.  K.  Harris. 

Scott. — Bluff  Dale  Farmers’  Club,  J.  M.  AYard. 

Stephenson.—Bock  Eiver  Farmers’  Club,  D.  E.  Breniger. 
Tazeivell.—Beley^dn  Grange,  G.  AY.  Pattan;  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Association,  I.  AY.  Eobinson. 
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Union. — Farmers^  Protective  Association,  John  M.  Farris. 

Vermillion. — Farmers’  Club,  Lyman  Gniness,  C.  W.  Gregory,  William 
M.  Pay. 

Whiteside. — Eock  Eiver  Grange,  0.  C.  Bnel,  J.  A.  Patterson ; Galt 
Grange,  O.  E.  Fannhig ; Connty  Center  ^gricnltural  Society,  Ed.  B- 
Warner,  Joseph  G.  Gridley,  A.  M.  Teller,  James  M.  Pratt,  W.  M.  Potts’ 
P.  B.  Eeynolds,  D.  F.  Cole,  J.  W.  McKenzie,  Joseph  H.  Marshall,  D.  J. 
Porter. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  also  reported  the  following  officers, 
who  were  duly  elected : 

For  President. — Hon.  Willard  C.  Flagg,  of  Madison  county. 

For  Vice-PresidenU. — S.  P.  Tufts,  O.  E.  Fanning,  H.  C.  Lawrence, 
John  H.  Bryant,  and  M.  M.  Hooton. 

Secretaries. — S.  M.  Smith  and  S.  P.  Tufts. 

Treasurer. — Duncan  Mackay. 

The  permanent  President  thanked  the  Convention  for  the  honor  of 
being  allowed  to  succeed  Mr.  Whiting,  who  had  always  been  the  true 
friend  of  the  farmer.  There  was  business  to  be  done,  and  he  would  not 
at  length  pledge  himself  to  the  farming  interest.  He  was  a farmer,  and 
all  he  had  was  bound  up  in  farming.  He  was  proud  of  the  State,  and 
of  its  great  agricultural  community  was  prouder  still.  The  farmers  were 
ready  to  organize  for  their  rights.  He  appealed  to  the  men  of  work 
rather  than  of  talk.  They  must  work  tdl  these  corporations  summitted 
to  the  t)opidar  will. 

The  afternoon  was  given  up  to  the  discussion  of  “Farmers’  Associa- 
tions as  Business  Organizations.” 

Mr.  J.  B.  Potterfield  was  called  on  to  speak  on  farmers’  associations 
as  business  organizations. 

EE3IARKS  OF  ^IK.  POTTEEFIELD. 

He  said  he  was  a farmer,  and  his  interests  were  with  farmers.  When- 
ever their  pockets  were  touched  their  tongues  gaew  loose.  All  other 
business  made  money  by  organizing,  and  why  not  the  farmers  ? In  his 
locality  they  had  made  money.  He  had  heard  much  talking  that  morn- 
ing, and  many  present  seemed  to  look  to  some  one  to  help  them,  not  ‘ 
thinking  of  helping  themselves.  They  should  organize  and  do  what 
they  could  themselves.  His  organization  was  begun  in  Sidney  town- 
ship, Champaign  county,  two  years  ago.  After  talking  about  raising 
crops,  they  came  to  talk  of  selling  them.  They  found  the  whole  num- 
ber of  hogs  they  had  5 sent  a committee  to  a packer  and  received  more 
than  if  they  had  been  sold  to  a dealer  in  town.  Then  they  looked  at 
farm  implements,  which  they  had  been  paying  dearly  for  to  home  deal- 
ers. They  appointed  a committee  to  correspond  Avlth  the  manufacturers, 
and  after  a time  they  bought  all  the  implements  at  thirty  days’  time. 
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getting  cultivators  at  $20  which  cost  $35.  The  pmxhase  was  a success. 
They  then  made  arrangements  to  sell  their  grain.  When  they  went  to 
the  raili'oads  as  an  association  of  one  hundred  farmers,  having  one  hun- 
dred thousand  bushels  to  send,  they  got  the  rates  wanted.  If  they  were 
organized  everywhere,  the  railroads  would  see  they  Avere  in  earnest. 
The  association  had  made  arrangements  for  shipping  their  corn  straight 
through  to  the  consumer,  and  the>'  got  5 to  8 cents  a bushel  more  tlian 
by  selling  at  home.  The  necessity  of  county  associations  was  felt  in  his 
neighborhood,  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  commodities,  and  putting 
down  freights.  The  work  could  be  done  by  association  for  the  whole 
country.  It  might  also  get  supplies  cheaper.  He  did  not  fear  the  re- 
sult, and  did  not  doubt  but  the  railroad  legislation  would  stand. 

STATE  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Chaiimian  announced  the  Committee  on  State  Organization:  Dr. 
M.  M.  Hooton,  J.  H.  Bryant,  S.  T.  K.  Prime,  A.  Woodford,  S.  M.  Smith, 
and  A.  P.  Coflen. 

COLLECTION  OF  TAXES. 

The  following  resolutions,  offered  by  S.  M.  Moore,  of  Kankakee,  were 
passed : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the  time  for  the  collection  of  taxes  shonld  be 
extended  until  the  15th  of  June, 

Resolved,  That  we  request  our  senators  and  representatives  to  enact  a law  carrying  out  the  views  of 
this  Convention. 


COIOnTTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  Committee  on  Pesolutions : Joseph 
Carter,  J.  Herrington,  H.  C.  Lawrence,  O.  A.  Fanning,  and  James 
Green. 

LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

A delegate  from  Champaign  offered  a resolution  that  the  presidents 
ot  local  clubs  be  instructed  to  call  meetings  and  organize  associations. 
Subsequently  withdrawn. 

GOOD  RESULTS  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Gorham,  of  Fulton,  gaA^e  the  statement  of  his  experience  with  the 
Farmers’  Club,  which  had  saved  the  members  OA'cr  $2,000  by  buying  di- 
rectly from  the  manufacturers.  They  saved  about  $10  on  plows,  $30 
on  reapers,  $13  on  corn -planters,  $20  on  seving  machinies.  Wheat  they 
sold  directly  to  the  miller.  Last  season  they  got  several  cents  more  a 
hundred  for  pork  than  if  they  had  no  organization.  They  shipped  but- 
ter,  eggs,  etc.,  and  got  better  prices  for  them.  They  had  no  storehouse, 
but  had  used  the  railroad  one.  They  met  regularly  once  a month.  The 
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cost  of  operating  was  merely  a simple  initiation  fee.  The  officers  got  no 
salary,  excei)t  the  purchasing  agent,  who  had  3 per  cent,  on  all  pur- 
chases. They  had  not  got  any  special  rjites,  since  they  could  not  ship 
an  amount  of  freight  necessary  to  get  them.  The  expense  of  renting  a 
warehouse,  if  necessary,  would  he  very  small. 

Mr.  Gorham  was  questioned  at  great  length  hy  the  delegates. 

He  was  followed  by  a large  number  of  other  delegates,  giving  their  ex- 
perience in  the  advantages  gained  by  co-operation  in  the  purchasing  of 
their  supplies  and  in  disposing  of  their  products.  The  details  of  this  ex- 
pression varied^omewhat,  as  they  will  in  different  portions  of  the  State, 
when  products  differ  and  markets  are  varied. 

Adjourned  till  7 o’clock. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  re  assembled  at  7 o’clock,  and  was  addressed  by  M. 
L.  Dunlap.  ' 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  DUNLAP. 

The  subject  assigned  me  in  this  discussion  is  one  of  great  importance, 
not  only  to  the  so-called  industrial  interests,  the  world’s  toilers,  whether 
of  the  farm,  the  workshop,  or  of  the  studio,  but  equally  to  the  consumer 
or  user  of  the  products  of  labor  or  of  genius. 

From  the  first  period  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  the  middle  men  have 
held  a prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  world,  d'hey  have  been  the 
missionaries  or  instruments  in  diffusing  and  utilizing  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They  have  always  been  aggres- 
sive, using  peaceable  means  when  possible,  but  forcible  if  they  must,  but 
ever  pushing  their  system  of  sale  or  of  exchange  to  distant  tribes  and 
races  of  people. 

Ch  ilization  owes  to  this  class  of  men  a large  debt  of  gratitude,  for  they 
have  done  more  to  move  the  wheels  of  progress  than  all  other  causes 
combined.  Without  them,  we  would  be  in  danger  of  going  back  into 
barbarism,  and  the  light  of  civilization  might  fade  out  into  utter 
darkness. 

The  calling  of  this  Convention  is  an  acknowledgment  of  this  truth,  and 
the  several  subjects  of  discussion  cluster  around  this  one  as  the  great 
center  of  attraction,  and  are,  therefore,  subordinate  to  it. 

It  is  not  a question  whether  or  no  that  we  dispense  with  this  class  of 
middle-men,  that  we  meet  here  to  discuss,  but  rather  a division  of  profits, 
and  to  what  extent  they  may  be  the  arbiters  of  our  financial  operations. 
The  changed  condition  that  inventive  genius,  stimulated  by  the  middle- 
men, has  sent  forth  through  all  the  industries  of  the  world,  has  vastly 
broadened  the  field  of  useful  labor,  and  given  great  activity  to  all  classes 
of  people.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  developed  a grasping  disposition 
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among  our  friends,  the  midfUe-men,  that  may  not  accord  vrith  the  strict 
rules  of  justice.  It  is  this  feature  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  not 
the  legitimate  transaction  of  business;  it  is  this  that  we  are  to  adjust, 
and,  if  possible,  come  to  an  understanding  in  regard  to  oui^  mutual  in- 
terests. 

Al^e  have  charged  a part,  of  the  gTeat  army  of  middle-men  with  taking 
too  large  a share  of  the  products  of  labor ; of  combining  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  artificial  conditions  of  the  markets ; and  by  other  indirect 
means  and  practices,  degrading  the  profession,  and  injuring  the  business 
of  producing,  by  the  changing  of  values,  thus  leading  to  a demoralized 
condition  of  trade  as  regards  supply  and  demand. 

For  these  derelictions  of  duty  we  have,  to-day,  put  them  on  trial,  and 
have  come  to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  charges.  This  is  the  issue,  and 
not  that  we  propose  to  dispense  with  their  services  altogether. 

I am  aware  that  this  is  not  a new  charge,  as  history  has  given  us 
something  more  than  mere  faint  whisperings  that  this  class  of  men  have 
had  a decided  leaning  in  that  direction,  and  that  these  practices  that 
we  have  met  to  condemn  have  from  time  to  time  been  the  subject  of 
statutory  provisions,  intended  to  prevent  further  infractions  of  that  code 
of  moial  ethics  that  teaches  us  to  do  unto  others  that  which  we  are  wil- 
ling others  should  do  unto  us. 

In  the  oldeu  time,  middle-men  were  called  merchants,  and  bought 
and  sold  or  exchanged  on  their  own  account,  whatever  was  the  subject 
of  sale  01  barter.  In  these  transactions  they  were  not  always  ov^er-nice, 
and  one  of  the  first  transactions  handed  down  to  us  was  the  purchase  of 
a son  of  one  of  the  old  patriarchs,  and  the  selling  of  him  into  sermtnde. 
This  was  also  a cash  transaction,  showing  that,  at  an  early  day,  coin 
made  of  the  precious  metals  was  the  measure  of  values. 

In  more  modern  times  we  have  a new  class  of  middle-men,  that  the 
exigencies  of  trade  have  brought  into  this  system  of  sale  and  exchange. 
These  have  also  become  of  use,  and  are  known  as 

co^EMissioN  :men. 

These  do  not  buy  and  sell  on  their  own  account,  but  on  account  of 
the  producer,  or  of  the  merchant  middle-men,  or  the  consumer.  Under 
this  useful  system,  there  have  grown  up  many  frauds  and  irregularities 
that  need  correcting.  These  men  secui’e  a stipulated  commission  for 
their  service,  and  thus  avoid  the  risk  of  changing  values,  of  loss  in  tran- 
sit, or  of  decay. 

The  farmer  of  to-day  can  hardly  realize  the  changes  that  the  build- 
ing of  railroads  has  brought  him ; he  is  slow  to  outgrow  old  habits,  and 
to  adapt  himself  to  new  condition  of  things.  The  older  members  of 
this  contention  have  not  forgotton  the  days  of  their  boyhood,  when,  if 
a new  house  was  required,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  enter  the 
— 25 
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forest  with  ax  and  cross-cut  saw,  fell  the  trees,  cut  the  saw  logs  and 
haul  them  to  the  sawmill,  to  be  cut  into  boards  for  the  new  building. 
Then  the  farmer  and  his  son  assisted  the  carpenter,  or  became  the  ar- 
chitects and  carpenters  themselves. 

Did  you  need  a pan*  of  boots,  hides  were  exchanged  for  the  leather  at 
the  local  tannery ; the  shoemaker  called  in  with  his  kit  of  tools,  and  he 
sat  down  at  the  kitchen  fire,  smoked  his  pipe,  told  his  stories,  and  fash- 
ioned the  boots,  and  then  took  for  his  pay  such  farm  products  as  would 
meet  his  family  needs.  The  spinning-wheel  and  the  hand-loom  supplied 
the  quilt  and  counterpane  for  the  bed  and  the  clothing  for  the  family  ,• 
but  now  the  old  music  of  the  wheel  and  the  loom  is  lost  in  the  distance, 
and  only  comes  back  to  memory. 

The  plow  was  made  at  the  smithy  that  stood  at  the  cross-roads,  or 
cast  at  the  village  furnace,  and  was  paid  for  in  the  produce  of  the  farm. 
Then  we  had  little  occasion  for  either  class  of  middle-men,  for  our  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  lumber,  and  other  products  of  the  farm  or  the  forest  were 
exchanged  direct  with  the  merchant  middle-men  or  the  consumer,  who 
supplied  most  needs  direct  from  the  shop.  All  that  has  now  become  a 
matter  of  history,  and  we  now  read  of  the  shoemaker  at  some  great 
centre  of  the  trade  j the  blacksmith  has  gone  to  the  city — or,  rather, 
these  old-time  industries  have  grown,  and  spread,  and  amplified  them- 
selves, and  built  up  great  industrial  cities  and  marts  of  trade,  and  what- 
ever we  may  have  produced  on  our  farms  beyond  our  own  needs,  or  the 
work  of  the  mechanic  or  of  the  artists,  must  be  sent  to  some  commercial 
centre  for  distribution,  and  to  have  a value  fixed  upon  it — and  now,  in 
order  to  supply  those  with  whom  we  formerly  had  a direct  exchange,  we 
must  needs  employ  the  commission  middle-men  or  the  merchant  middle- 
men, or,  as  we  practically  do,  both  of  them.  Then  we  employ  the  rail- 
roads to  do  our  transportation,  instead  of  hauling  the  produce  of  our 
farm^,  as  formerly,  long  distances.  Thus  we  hire  others  to  do  a part  of 
our  work,  and  have  retained  for  ourselves  the  simple  labor  of  producing. 
By  giving  our  whole  attention  to  this,  with  the  aid  of  the  new  imple- 
ments that  genius  has  thrown  in  our  way,  it  need  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  our  garners  are  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  markets  over- 
stocked with  the  products  of  rural  labor. 

That  we  are  simply  producers,  whether  of  the  products  of  the  farm, 
the  garden,  the  orchard,  or  the  work  shop,  and  that  we  must  employ 
commercial  agents,  or  middle-men,  to  make  sale,  and  to  distribute  these 
creations  of  labor  to  those  who  need  them,  is  beyond  any  question,  and 
its  further  consideration  may  be  dispensed  with  j and  we  may  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  graver  questions  : How  and  by  whom  these  sales 
and  exchanges  shall  be  made  How  many  commissions  shall  we  pay  ? 
And  how  shall  we  be  protected  from  a loss  in  transit,  or  by  the  cupidity 
of  overreaching  agents  or  middle-men  f 
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As  regards  the  product  of  the  soil,  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply 
are  too  inexorable  to  be  more  than  temporarily  set  aside.  The  storing 
and  holding  of  grain  by  the  farmer  against  a probable  short  crop,  the 
accumidation  in  warehouses  by  the  merchant  middle-men  for  the  same 
object,  appear  to  be  all  that  is  required  to  insure  the  consumer  against 
periods  of  famine,  and  have  long  been  admitted  as  a part  of  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  turning  of  corners,  and  tlie  pooling  of  large 
quantities  of  farm  products,  goods,  or  stocks,  are  simply  gambling,  and 
should  be  punished  as  such. 

But  we  have  met  here  for  more  than  the  simple  purpose  of  telling  the 
world  of  our  grievances ; we  have  come  also  to  seek  a remedy,  and,  if 
possible,  to  protect  ourselves  against  future  wrongs.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  must  ascertain  just  what  we  need,  and  then  govern  ourselves 
accordingly. 

It  is  plain  that  we  cannot  meet  the  consumer  in  person  and  make  a 
sale  direct,  at  least  to  more  than  a limited  extent  j and  it  is  also  plain 
that  the  great  bulk  of  our  farm,  garden  and  orchard  products,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  workshop,  must  go  to  the  commercial  centres  to  be  stamped 
with  a value,  and  to  be  distributed  to  the  consumer.  It  is  there  we 
meet  the  two  classes  of  middle-men  : the  merchant  middle-men  making 
purchases  for  distribution,  and  the  commission  men,  supplying  this  de- 
mand direct  from  first  hands.  Thus  we  have  two  commissions,  or  two 
profits,  to  pay  before  we  reach  the  consumer  j or  we  might  put  it  in 
another  point  of  view,  that  the  consumer  has  these  two  profits  to  pay 
after  the  goods  leave  first  hands.  To  this  is  often  added  a third,  by  a 
local  dealer  at  the  place  of  shipment,  who  must  also  have  a profit  or  a 
margin,  as  he  sends  forward  for  sale  on  his  own  account,  or  simply  on 
commission.  This  is  quite  a common  practice  in  the  minor  staples  of 
the  farm,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  potatoes,  small  fruits, 
wool,  pork,  live  hogs,  and  hides,  This  practice  is  not  an  objectionable 
one,  when  the  goods  are  sent  direct  to  the  retail  dealer  oi  the  merchant  • 
middle-men  for  distribution  to  the  consumer,  as  only  two  commissions 
should  be  paid  at  most.  In  the  sale  of  grain  to  this  class  of  men,  it  is 
almost  an  invariable  rule  that  it  adds  another  commission— thus  adding 
a useless  expenditure. 

The  remedy  for  this  is,  for  the  farmer  to  take  a daily,  tri-weekly,  or 
weekly  commercial  paper,  according  to  his  needs  or  post  office  facilities, 
and  published  at  the  point  where  his  sales  are  made,  in  order  to  be 
posted  in  regard  to  the  markets.  This  wiU  enable  him  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  shipping  to  the  city  on  his  own  acoount,  or  of  selling  to  the 
local  dealer.  This  class  of  men  j)ride  themselves  on  being  well  posted 
in  market  values,  and  also  depend  largely  on  the  ignorance  of  their  pat- 
rons in  this  most  important  point. 
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It  is  also  charged  that  the  commission, men  do  not  always  make  cor- 
rect returns  of  sale,  and  that  they  sometimes  put  the  money  into  their 
own  pockets,  as  has  been  done  time  and  again.  That  is  all  very  true, 
no  doubt.  In  answer  to  this,  we  have  the  well  known  fact  that,  at  all 
of  our  commercial  centres,  there  are  large  numbers  of  middle-men  of 
both  classes  who  have,  by  strict  integrity  and  fair  dealing,  established 
a reputation  beyond  question.  These  men  do  not  send  out  runners  to 
look  up  business,  advising  you  that  they  will  give  your  shipment  extra 
attention,  or  that  you  will  in  some  way  be  favored.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  simply  do  even  and  exact  justice  to  all  their  customers. 
This  is  the  class  of  men  to  whom  you  should  make  consignments,  and 
not  to  those  who  persistently  solicit  your  patronage. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  say  that,  during  the  last  seventeen 
years,  I have  shipped  my  farm  and  orchard  products  to  the  middle-men 
of  Chicago,  and  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  met  with  fair  and 
honorable  dealing.  I am,  therefore,  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  good,  reliable  houses,  where  the  farmer  will  be  fairly  dealt  with. 
It  is,  therefore,  his  duty  to  make  caieful  inquiry  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter, without  making  the  experiment  with  some  adventurer  who  seeks 
your  confidence  but  to  betray  it. 

The  law  has  given  the  middle  men  a standing  better  than  bonds,  by 
making  it  a criminal  offense  to  put  the  proceeds  of  a consignment  to 
their  own  use  j and  that  is  the  best  assurance  of  fair  dealing  from  those 
whose  needs  might  tempt  them  to  make  unlawful  use  of  the  money  of 
their  customers.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  a well-earned  reputation  has  its  value.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  choose 
between  these  two  classes  of  middle-men,  for  their  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness is  dissimilar  : one  prompt  without  excitement,  and  the  other  fussy 
and  indefinite. 

BOAEDS  OP  TRADE. 

We  often  hear  the  Boards  q^f  Trade,  or  what  is  known  as  dealing  on 
^Change,  denounced  as  a system  mimical  to  the  interests  of  farmers ; 
and  it  may  be  our  duty  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  this  matter,  and  to 
see  what  relation  this  combination  or  association  of  middle-men  may 
have  to  the  farmer.  These  Boards  of  Trade  are  composed  of  two  classes 
of  middle-men  that  have  been  described  as  acting  in  concert.  They 
meet  daily  at  a given  place — one  with  his  consignments  of  car  loads  of 
produce  direct  from  the  farm,  and  the  other  desiring  to  purchase  for  sale 
and  distribution.  The  plan  is  certainly  a desirable  one,  as  it  saves 
much  valuable  time  in  the  making  of  sales,  and  thus  lessens  the  cost  of 
commission.  The  usual  charges  on  a car  load  of  wheat  or  of  corn  are 
some  three  dollars — a small  sum  as  to  what  it  would  cost  the  farmer  as 
supplying  the  facilities  for  readily  ascertaining  the  market  prices.  It  is 
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true  that  combinations  are  often  made  that  depress  the  price,  but  these 
as  often  send  it  above  as  below  its  proper  level,  while*  tlie  great  bulk  of 
sales  are  made  upou  the  true  basis  of  the  market  values— supply  and 
demand. 

THE  TRADING  IN  OPTIONS 

is  no  doubt  a species  of  gambling  highly  reprehensible,  and  with  which 
the  farmer  has  nothing  to  do ; and  yet  it  is  a sort  of  index  of  what  he 
may  expect  for  his  products  in  the  future,  barring  contingencies  that 
may  change  the  aspect  of  the  crop  as  regards'  the  future.  This  dealing 
in  options  often  has  the  eifect  of  forcing  prices  up  or  down,  as  the  cor- 
ners close  in  or  expand  ; but  often  it  is  but  a wave  that  soon  passes, 
stranding  many  hopeless  victims  of  its  cupidity,  otherwise  producing  no 
perceptible  results,  unless  in  its  tendency  to  impair  the  integrity  of  other 
members  of  the  Exchange.  It  is  a practice  that  should  not  be  per- 
mitted among  a class  ot  men  whose  integrity  is  a large  part  of  their 
capital,  for  there  is  no  question  that  it  tends  to  imjiair  confidence  in  all 
the  members  of  the  Board,  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  their  Interest  to  put  an 
end  to  the  practice. 

LINES  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

There  is  a class  of  railroad  middle-men  who  draw  largely  from  the 
profits  of  farming,  and  yet  more  largely  from  the  profits  of  railroad 
stockholders,  and  that  is  the  so-called  lines  of  transportation— “the 
wheel  within  a wheel,”  or  by  whatever  name  they  are  known : White 
Bed,  Blue,  Striped,  or  Mottled.  These  companies  may  be  considered  as 
leeches  on  the  body  corporate,  and  should  be  dispensed  with  at  the 
shortest  period  of  time.  That  they  afford  an  opportunity  for  all  kinds 
of  impositions  upon  the  industries  of  the  day,  and  return  no  value  re- 
ceived, we  may  well  believe.  I doubt  if  any  road  thoroughly  invested 
with  these  barnacles  can  make  a respectable  dividend,  without  crushino- 
out  the  agncultural  dividends  that  depend  upou  it  for  transportatiom 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  stockholders  to 
di-ive  them  out  and  to  shut  the  door  against  them  forever. 

The  more  we  investigate  this  subject,  the  more  surprised  we  will  be 
yat  such  a system  has  been  permitted  to  grow  up  and  become  strong 
for  to-day  these  lines  bid  defiance  to  the  traffic  of  the  country,  and  lev\’ 
enormous  tolls  upon  it.  If  the  great  lines  of  roads  to  the  seaboard 
would ^iid  themselves  of  these  ai-rogant  monopolies,  and  charge  the 
commerce  of  the  country  a sum  that  is  equal  to  what  these  lines  pay 

them  for  doing  the  same  service,  we  would  have  little,  if  any,  cause  of 
complaint. 

It  looks  as  though  some  parties  connected  with  the  management  of 
our  railroads  must  be  interested  in  these  abuses,  or  they  would  not  be 
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permitted  to  continue  for  a single  day.  They  stand  in  the  gates  of  com- 
merce, and  bar  itfe  way,  and  fatten  upon  the  industries  that  the  railroads 
were  created  to  foster.  That  the  people  never  intended  to  barter  away 
their  rights  as  to  allow  this  kind  of  monopoly,  is  apparent  to  the  most 
obtuse  observer.  They  never  intended  to  create  a monopoly  that  would 
be  a corporation  to  carry  freight  for  Mr.  Jones  for  less  than  to  Mr. 
Smith,  or  to  give  one  the  preference  over  the  other  in  the  moving  of  his 
goods.  But  they  did  intend  that  these  great  public  highways  should  be 
for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  whole  people,  without  respect  of  person,* 
class  or  conditions. 

Here,  then,  is  a class  of  middle-men  for  whom  there  is  no  necessity, 
for  they  are  of  no  possible  use  to  the  country,  and  are  not  entitled  to  a 
patent  to  ride  roughshod  over  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  of  the  peo- 
ple’s highways. 

The  railroads  are  of  too  much  value  to  the  people  to  be  in  any  way 
impaired  in  their  usefulness  ; and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  men  to  pro- 
tect them  from  abuse.  Many  of  our  citizens  are  stockholders,  and  our 
towns  and  counties  are  largely  interested  in  their  stocks,  and  must  be 
annoyed  beyond  measure  that  the  average  dividend  is  so  small,  while 
these  monster  freight  lines  swallow  up  the  profits,  or  are  charged  such  a 
low  ijrice  for  the  hauling  of  their  trains  that  no  profit  is  left,  and  yet 
the  people  suffer  from  extortion. 

To  give  but  a faint  history  of  their  doings  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
astonish  the  stockholders,  and  incite  them  to  a more  thorough  investi- 
gation of  this  abuse  of  their  ]3roperty — an  abuse  that  has  become  intol- 
erable to  the  whole  country.  Let  a grain  dealer  dare  to  raise  his  voice 
in  protest  against  this  system  of  monopoly,  and  he  will  find  himself 
without  cars  to  move  his  grain,  or  so  annoyed  by  delays  that  his  profits 
will  be  lost  and  his  business  ruined. 

FREIGHT  BY  EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

But  our  catalogue  of  complaints  is  not  yet  completed,  as  we  have 
another  class  of  middle-men  to  add  to  the  list.  I refer  to  the  express 
companies,  who  carry  heavy  goods  in  passenger  trains,  or  who  often 
carry  them  on  fi*eight  trains  and  charge  passenger  train  rates. 

The  express  companies,  in  a general  way,  have  become  a necessity ; 
but,  when  they  play  the  part  of  middle-men  in  fast  freights,  they  are 
out  of  their  legitimate  line  of  usefulness,  and  we  may  well  dispense  with 
their  serffices.  In  this  connection,  I come  to  speak  more  particularly  of 
our  fruit  trade.  It  appears  to  be  a practice  with  our  Illinois  railroads, 
and  perhaps  those  of  Michigan,  to  allow  the  express  comj)anies  to  mo- 
nopolize all  freights  that  are  transferred  in  the  passenger  trains,  and 
this  amounts  to  hundreds  of  car  loads  annually.  It  is  the  practice  of 
the  express  companies  to  dehver  goods  to  their  customers,  and  in  the 
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case  of  parcels,  tliis  is  one  of  the  great  values  of  the  system  • but  when 
several  car  loads  of  fruit  are  receiv<3d  at  once,  they  have  no  facilities  for 
a jwonipt  delivery,  and  the  delay  leads  to  great  loss.  Allow  me  to  ex- 
plain. It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  fruit  trade  of  Chicago,  the  fruit 
that  arrives  early  in  the  morning,  and  is  put  on  the  market  at  once,  is 
worth  a great  deal  more  than  the  same  fruit  put  on  the  market  in  the 
afternoon. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  delay  in  receiving  fruit  at  the  proper  hour, 
the  commission  men  are  in  the  practice  of  keeping  their  own  teams  for 
tbe  purpose  of  insuring  prompt  delivery.  When  fruit  arrives  by  freight 
trains,  an  extra  gang*  of  men  are  employed  by  the  railroad  company  to 
deliver  the  fruit  at  once,  and  the  result  is,  the  fruit  is  put  on  the  market 
without  delay.  I regret  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  ex- 
iwess  companies,  as  their  employes  have  regular  business  hours,  not 
only  for  receiving,  but  also  for  delivering  • and  these  are  the  regular 
business  hours  of  the  day.  ISTot  so  with  these  commission  men,  and 
their  teams,  who,  before  the  city  is  astir,  are  at  the  depot  assorting  their 
shipments,  and  sending  them  to  their  .respective  places  of  business. 
There  is  a simple  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  and  that  is  for  the 
railroads  to  take  charge  of  all  goods  that  the  consignor  does  not  desire 
to  be  delivered  by  the  express  agents.  This'  practice  has  become  so 
oppressive  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  that  the  Illinois  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  appointed  a committee  for 
the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  arranging  with  the  railroad  and  express 
companies,  that  hereafter  the  railroad  shall  take  charge  of  the  fruits 
that  are  shipped  by  the  passenger  trains,  where  the  consignor  arranges 
for  the  consignee  to  receive  them  at  the  depot  on  arrival.  This  will 
also  lessen  the  cost  of  transportation;  for,  as  I am  informed,  these  ex- 
press companies  pay  the  railroad  companies  a sum  equal  to  first  class 
freight  on  freight  trains,  while  the  express  companies  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  trebling  this  cost.  We  can,  therefore,  dispense  with  the  ex- 
press agents,  or  middle-men,  between  the  orchardist  and  the  consumer. 

I think  that  I have  shown  that  the  stockholders  of  railroads  are  in- 
terested with  us  in  dispensing  with  all  that  army  of  middle-men  who 
simply  levy  toll  on  the  business  and  industry  of  the  country,  without  in 
any  manner  adding  to  its  wealth. 

In  the  curing  of  disease,  the  first  object  is  to  learn  its  cause  and  mode 
of  propagation  before  we  are  prepared  to  administer  a remedy.  If  I 
have  been  able  to  point  out  to  you  the  errors  of  the  middle-men,  I shah 
be  well  repaid  for  th^  time  spent  in  the  investigation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  DeWitt,  speetihes  were  limited  to  five 
minutes. 

Dr.  Hooton  said  some  of  the  middle-men  intended  to  make  a short 
and  shaip  fight.  Somemanuiactui  ers  had  said  the  farmers  would  reiient, 
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and  men  had  refused  to  take  agencies  for  manufacturers  since  the 
manufacturers  sold  to  farmers’  clubs.  Agen(hes  were  now  undertaken 
with  the  agreement  of  the  manufacturers  not  to  sell  to  farmers’  clubs. 
He  intended  to  negotiate,  and  thought  the  Conyention  should  act.  He 
believed  the  manufacturers  would  soon  come  after  the  farmers.  He 
had  talked  with  one  manufacturer,  and  asked  why  he  could  not  sell  a 
plow  for  $11  for  which  his  agent  asked  $16.  He  replied,  if  he  did  so, 
he  would,  by  his  agreement,  have  to  pay  the  agent  $6.  They  must  get 
rid  of  the  middle-men. 

Mr.  Hennessy,  of  Fulton  county,  said  that  one  manufacturer  backed 
down  from  such  conditions  in  order  to  get  the  trade  of  his  club. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  manufacturers  were  watching  this  meeting  to  see 
if  their  kite  was  goingto  fly.  He  thought  if  the  clubs  were  thoroughly 
organized  the  maniifactiu’ers  would  meet  them  half  way. 

Mr,  Gorham  said  the  manufacturers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
were  ready  to  change  their  policy  and  sell  at  a reduced  per  cent. } that 
the  corn  planter  men  alone  had  combined  to  not  sell  to  clubs  and  com- 
pel the  consumer  to  go  to  the  agent. 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  clubs  would  meet  this  combination  by  a loaning 
of  planters  to  each  other.  It  was  tauntingly  said  we  have  raised  too 
much  produce  and  so  reduced  the  price.  hTow,  suppose  we  turn  in  and 
use  the  old  corn  planters  for  a few  years,  won’t  there  be  a surplus  of 
corn  planters 

Mr.  Buell,  of  Whiteside,  said  the  associations  had  worked  well  up 
his  way.  He  believed  it  necessary  to  make  some  changes,  and  to  estab- 
lish a depot,  and  employ  some  man  to  attend  it  entirely.  The  result  of 
the  lowering  of  the  prices  of  implements  to  members  of  the  club  was 
that  it  lowered  prices  in  the  whole  neighborhood.  Middle-men  were 
needed,  and  should  not  be  complained  of,  unless  taxation  grow  too 
heavy.  The  farmers  must  try  to  produce  cheaper  and  transport  cheaper. 

This  subject  of  purchase  of  implements,  and  the  difficulties  the  clubs 
had  to  contend  with,  was  discussed  by  many  others  at  considerable 
length,  the  general  tenor  of  which,  together  with  the  facts  elicited,  was 
that  where  the  farmer  was  ready  to  pay  the  cash  for  his  implements  or 
goods,  there  were  plenty  of  ways  to  obtain  the  needed  supplies  at  fair 
prices.  The  practice  of  purchasing  on  credit  was  condemned  quite 
generally.  Should  the  cash  system  be  adopted,  the  manufacturer  will 
be  as  glad  as  any  body  of  men,  and  no  doubt  wiU  meet  the  consumer  on 
fair  terms.  . 

Mr.  Prickett  said  in  his  county  a club  wanted  to  buy  from  a manu- 
facturer. He  refused,  unless  they  would  buy  more  than  the  agent  sold. 
The  club  let  him  alone,  and  now  he  had  come  to  ask  the  members  to 
buy.  He  and  others  were  making  propositions,  and  offering  to  deduct 
27  per  cent,  from  their  retail  price;  By  doing  this,  the  manufacturers 
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would  be  brouglit  to  terms.  This  Convention  would  demoralize  them 
still  more. 


Mr.  Creed,  of  ^Ntarion,  said  they  could  not  crush  down  the  ftirmers 
no  matter  if  all  miited.  That  intelligent  class,  which  was  the  starting 
point  of  everything  grand  and  glorious,  could  not  be  overcome.  AU 
they  had  to  do  was  to  organize  and  go  ahead,  claiming  that  their  rights 
too  were  to  be  protected.  Their  intlnence  was  irresistable,  when  they 
chose  to  use  it.  Mechanics— all,  had  a system  of  organization,  but  the 
farmer.  Mechanics  were  protected,  am^  now  the  farmers  met  to  talk 
about  their  protection.  He  wanted  farmers’  clubs  everywhere,  begin- 
ning in  Chicago.  It  lias  useless  to  talk.  If  the  roads  would  not  yield 
they  had  men  and  money  to  build  a road  from  Ohioago  to  Cairo.  ’ 

A delegate  from  Knox  said  that  the  farmer  was  the  toiler,  and  on 
account  of  tlie  drudgery,  the  occupation  had  become  repulsive,  and  even 
those  reared  to  it  wei-e  trying  to  get  to  town  to  become  clerks,  etc  He 
objected  to  seeing  stout  men  acting  as  dry  goods  clerks,  when  they  could 
tollow  some  useful  trade  and  become  producers.  They  should  get  rid 
ot  the  middlemen,  and,  by  giving  their  profits  to  the  farmer,  ameliorate 
their  condition.  Mothers  and  daughters  could  do  nearly  all  the  mer- 
ebaiidizing  that  vras  necessary. 

Mr.  AA  est,  of  McLean,  offered  tire  following,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  : 


:T;  a .„3.el  of 

Whereas,  The  local  grain-buyers  in  many  portions  of  the  State  still  persist  in  tsVinn-  +1..  i 

Uiore  per  bushel  on  every  bushel  of  oats  than  the  law  provides ; ther“  re  he  H ' 

st.^tedl™“‘  “>  thal  tueyiiell  all  gr.,in  by  the  legal 

A delegate  fi-om  McLean  county  said  the  middlemen  or  the  club  must 
buy  from  the  manufacturers.  But  there  was,  perhaps,  wrongs  on  the 
side  of  the  farmers  as  well  as  of  the  middlemen.  The  extra  hio-h  rates 
were  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  pay.  If  only  two  out  of  three 
paid,  they  paid  for  the  third.  Many  farmers  were  very  slow  pay  There 
were  large  exemption  laws,  and  the  result  was  it  was  hard  for  tlie  manu- 
facturer to  collect.  It  would  be  better  if  a man’s  property,  above  his 
actual  necessities,  was  held  for  his  debts. 

Mr  Beers,  of  Fulton,  thought  the  farmers  could  get  rid  of  the  middle- 
meii  by  perfecting  their  organization.  Then  there  would  be  no  trouble 
vutii  the  manufacturers. 

Mr  Lawrence,  of  McDonough  coimty,  agreed  with  the  preceding- 
speaker.  The  best  thing  to  do  was  to  provide  for  a State  purchasing 
agent  and  let  him  correspond  with  all  manufacturers,  stating  he  spoke 
foi  fifty  Uioiisand  Illinors  farmers.  They  would  give  him  the  lowest 

terms.  Probably  that  would  break  up  wholesale  agenfcies.  Then  the 
— 2o 
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local  agent  send  their  orders  to  the  State  agent,  who  will  have  hard 
work,  and  should  be  fairly  compensated.  It  would  not  be  long  before 
every  township  had  its  club,  and  would  be  in  connection  with  the  State 
Association.  But  they  could  not  get  cheap  agricultural  implements  as 
long  as  Pennsylvania  iron-makers  get  a 60  per  cent,  bounty,  and  Michi- 
gan lumbermen  a bounty  of  20  per  cent.  If  the  farmers  were  disposed 
to  support  such  a system,  of  course  manufacturers  treated  them  as 
fools. 

:\rr.  Wilkins,  of  Henry,  said  they  must  work,  and  must  have  organi- 
zation everywhere.  It  was  true  that  the  sons  of  farmers  were  driven 
from  home,  since  those  homes  were  not  made  as  attractive  as  they  should 
be.  But  that  was  n thing  which  farmers  could  themselves  remedy. 
The  working  classes  were  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  population,  and 
paid  nearly  all  the  taxes,  and  yet  they  were  robbed  in  every  way. 
They  must  concentrate.  The  Aational  Bank  System  was  another  heavy 
tax.  He  did  not  war  against  capital,  but  he  did  not  want  it  protected 
so  much. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  made  a supplemental  report,  recom- 
mending the  admission  of  a number  of  delegates  from  Henry,  Macoupin, 
Livingston,  McLean,  Grundy,  DeWitt,Woodford,  Tazewell,  Piatt,  Union, 
Ford,  and  Logan  counties. 

At  the  morning  session,  second  day,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Flagg,  an- 
nounced that  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization,  with  constitu- 
tion, and  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions,  would  report  at  the  opening  of 
the  afternoon  session.  Then  calling  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  to  the 
chair,  he  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows  : . , 

EEVEAEKS  OF  HOX.  TV.  C.  FLAGG. 

In  view  of  the  fact  others  are  to  be  heard  on  the  abuses  and  the 
methods  of  reforming  railway  management,  I shall  devote  the  few  words 
I have  to  say  to  a brief  statement  of  the  case. 

The  railway  systems  of  the  world  are  the  growth  of  the  present  cen- 
tary,  are  mainly  the  product  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  our  modem 
civilization.  They  now  extend  from  far  off  Japan  and  Austraha,  through 
Asia,  Africa,  Eimope,  and  Vorth  and  South  America,  and  their  tracks 
ranged  in  line  would  put  a six-fold  iron  girdle  round  the  globe.  These 
systems  have  grown  up  under  various  governmental  provisions,  and 
may  be  classed  as  follows  : 

1.  Eoads  built,  owned  and  managed  bT  governments,  as  in  the  case 
of  Eussia  and  other  despotic  countries. 

2.  Eoads  partly  built  and  controlled  by  government,  so  that  private 
and  government  enterprise  compete  on  parallel  lines,  as  in  the  case  of 
Belgium. 
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3.  Eoads  built  on  guarantees  and  subsidies  offered  by  government 
to  private  companies,  as  in  France,  Austria,  India  and  in  the  case  of 
our  Pacific  and  Illinois  Central  roads. 

4.  Eoads  built  under  charters  granted  by  government  to  private 
companies,  under  which  class  come  the  British  and  American  railroads, 
with  the  very  important  difference  that  the  British  charter  is  granted 
by  act  of  Parliament,  the  supreme  and  irrevocable  la\v  of  the  State, whilst 
the  Aii^erican  railway  charters  are  granted  by  State  legislatures,  and 
subject  to  the  limitation  of  State  and  Federal  Constitutions,  and  of  Con- 
gressimial  enactment.  It  will  be  perceived  that  races  have  followed 
their  instincts.  Autocratic  and  centralized  governments  can  conceive 
no  better  method  of  doing  anytliing  than  to  make  it  a governmental 
function.  IJndei  democratic  and  localized  governments  the  people  are 
jealous  of  governments  engaging  in  such  enterpriser,  and  have  a great 
faith  in  couipetition  between  private  enteri)rises  as  a regulating  power 
and  so  English  and  American  law-makers,  ignoring  the  farmer’s  dictum,^ 
of  Eobert  Stephenson,  that  ‘‘  where  combinations  are  practicable,  com- 
petition is  impossible;'  have,  with,  some  exceptions,  given  private  rail- 
way companies  charters  without  limitations,  except  that  imposed  by  the 
common  law  upon  common  carriers. 

Let  us  examine  now  briefly  the  merits  of  these  different  systems,  so 
far  as  we  have  the  facts.  A writer  in  the  British  Quarterly”  for  Oc- 
tober, 1872,  gives  the  rates  of  fares  on  Prussian  railroads  at  about  three 
cents  per  mile  for  first  class,  about  two  and  one-half  cents  for  second 
class,  one  and  one-half  cents  for  third  class,  and  about  eight  mills  for 
fourth  class  trains.  In  Austria  and  France,  the  rates  are  somewhat  higher, 
the  maximum  being  three  cents  and  seven  mills,  and  the  minimuin  one 
cent  and  nine  mills  per  mile.  Belgium  fares  are  two  cents,  one  and  one-half 
cents,  and  one  cent  per  mile  for  first,  second  and  third  class.  This  is  on 
railroads  whose  cost  of  construction,  according  to  Poor,  ranges  from 
$74,000  to  $158,000  per  mile,  whilst  the  average  cost  of  those  in  the 
United  States  is  $44,000,  or  not  more  than  one-third  the  cost.  I have 
not  the  exact  figures,  but  we  know  that  very  low  freight  charges  are 
made  in  these  countries,  in  all  of  which  the  national  administration,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  controls  the  rates. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  where  government  control  is  waived 
the  average  passenger  rates— the  same  writer  informs  us— are  four  and 
one-half  cents— three  cents  and  two  cents  per  mile  for  the  three  classes 
of  passenger  trains  : and  the  freight  rates,  although  the  average  charge 
cannot  be  given,  are  evidently  far  in  excess,  perhaps  double,  those 
charged  upon  the  continent.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a terminal  charge 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  cents,  and  as  high  as  $4  per  ton  for  careing 
and  delivering  goods.  Yet  coal  was  carried  without  loss,  at  a cost  to 
the  railroad  company  of  less  than  three  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  pas- 
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sengers  were  carried  in  certain  cases  at  from  one-tbird  to  one-balf  of  a 
cent  per  mile  witbont  any,  or  at  most  one-balf  j)er  cent,  diminution  in 
tbe  dividends  of  the  companies,  showing  tbat  tbe  bigb  rates  for  freight 
and  passengers  ordinarily  charged  by  the  British  railways  are  not  re- 
quired as  a matter  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies,  whilst 
they  prevent  the  cheapest  and  most  general  service  of  the  public. 

Coming  now  to  the  United  States  and  our  own  State  of  Illinois,  in 
which  the  English  system,  with  more  liberality  and  opportunity  for  com- 
petion,  has  been  adopted,  wp  find,  indeed,  what  is  an  advantage  in  this 
system,  a very  energetic  prosecution  of  railway  enterprises.  Illinois, 
that  in  1850  had  111.  miles  of  railway,  had  2,790  in  1860,  4,450  in  1870, 
and  now,  according  to  Governor  Palmer’s  late  message,  more  than  6,000 
miles  in  the  beginning  of  1873,  or  a mile  of  railway  to  every  400  inhab 
itants,  and  four  miles  of  railway  for  every  township  in  the  State.  Wp 
certainly  cannot  complain  that  we  are  not  tolerably  well  provided  with 
railway  facilities.  Eew  States  of  the  Union  can  make  abetter  showing, 
and  looking  at  the  facts  that  whilst  the  charge  of  tonageby  wagon  roads 
has  been  calculated  at  26  cents  per  mhe,  and  by  canals  8 cents  per  mile, 
it  has  been  reduced  to  2|  cents  per  mile — using  English  figures — we 
have  doubtless  done  much  to  improve  our  condition. 

But,  look  at  facts  like  these  and  tell  me  what  they  mean.  In  1853,  the 
three  railways  in  operation  in  Illinois — the  Sangamon  and  Morgan, 
Chicago  and  Mississippi,  and  Galena  and  Chicago  Union — averaged  3J: 
cents  per  mile  for  passengers.  In  1859,  six  years  later,  3 cents  was  the 
average  charge  on  ten  different  roads.  In  1865,  six  years  later,  the  ave- 
rage rate  on  seven  different  roads,  whose  rates  are  given,  was  3 2-7  cents 
per  mile,  and  in  1871,  six  years  later,  on  eight  different  railroads  con- 
verging at  St,  Louis,  it  was  4J  cents  per  mile.  Thus,  in  the  period  of 
eighteen  years,  during  which  our  population  trebled,  and  our  products 
and  trade  increased  in  a far  greater  ratio,  in  the  face  of  a supposed  ac- 
tive competition,  and  wonderful  increase  in  business,  our  rates  of  pas- 
senger fares  increased  40  per  cent. 

But  the  passenger  traffic  of  our  railways  makes  only  a small  part  of 
its  gross  earnings.  Taking  the  gross  earnings  of  eight  of  our  principal 
railways,  for  1869,  I find  that  the  passenger  earnings  were  as  low  as  10 
X)er  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  on  the  Illinois  Central,  and  as  high  as  40 
per  cent,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  average  was  27  per  cent. 
The  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners  also  made  it  27  per  cent,  by 
their  first  annual  report,  while  6 per  cent,  came  from  other  sources,  and 
67  per  cent.,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  earned,  is  from  freight 
earnings.  Their  late  report  gives  23  per  cent,  for  passenger,  70  for 
freight,  and  7 per  cent,  for  miscellaneous  earnings. 

I have  not  the  information  in  relation  to  the  increase  in  charges  for 
freight  similar  to  that  furnished  by  our  old  railway  guides  in  relation  to 
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fares,  but  we  know  there  has  been,  in  the  face  of  snpi^osed'comi^etition 
and  increasing  business,  a fluctuating  and  largely  increasing  rate  of 
charges. 

In  1871,  the  whole  of  the  freights  on  three  of  the  roads  leading  west- 
ward from  Chicago,  averaged  2 cents  and  6 mills  per  ton  i^er  mile, 
whereas,  in  1856,  we  were  charged  on  freight  shipi^ed  from  tlie  south 
northward,  as  I remember,  not  exceeding  one  cent  and  five  mills  per  ton 
per  loile.  Freights,  I believe,  have  increased,  even  upon  thoroughfares 
and  competing  lines,  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  above  the  rates  of  fifteen 
and  twenty  years  ago.  A correspondent  of  the  State  Eegister,  at 
Springfield*  stated,  a few  weeks  since,  that  corn,  worth  65  cents  in  Aew 
York,  Avas  obliged  to  pay  42  cents  freight  to  reach  the  seaboard,  leaving 
a balance  of  23  cents  to  pay  for  production  and  shipment.  Mr.  Fergu- 
son, of  Troy,  Yew  York,  shows  that  for  the  last  fiAm  years  it  has  cost  the 
shipper,  j)roducer  and  consumer  31  cents  to  send  a bushel  of  grain  from 
Chicago,  and  37  cents  from  St.  Louis  to  Yew  York,  whereas,  the  actual 
cost  to  the  transportation  company  might  be,  and  perhaps  is,  as  low  as 
6 cents  per  bushel.  In  Iowa,  we  are  told,  on  distinguished  authority, 
that  it  costs  five  bushels  of  corn  to  send  one  to  the  seaboard.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  even  upon  through  shipments,  where  the  competition 
of  rival  lines  might  be  expected  to  work  a legitimate  result,  competition 
does  not  give  an  entire  or  satisfactory  relief,  and  in  many  cases  none 
at  all. 

- I need  only  to  allude  to  what  will  be  spoken  of  more  at  length  by 
others — the  abuses  groAving  out  of  the  isolated  and  dependent  position 
of  communities  and  toAvns  that  have  but  a single  railroad,  and  no  river 
or  other  convenient  outlets.  Here,  clearly,  competition  and  ijrivate  en- 
terprise does  not  afford  cheap  and  equitable  means  of  transport. 
I need  only  allude  to  the  express  companies  and  the  freight  lines  that 
do,  at  increased  expense  to  the  pubhc,  the  proper  work  of  the  railway 
company.  I only  remind  you  of  well-known  facts  when  I state  that  a 
large  i^art  of  the  capital  invested  in  these  railroads  was  paid  as  original 
stock  or  bonuses  by  the  citizens  of  Illinois,  and  is  yet,  to-day,  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  haAm  not  rendered  any  adequate  consideration  there- 
for, yet  claim  diATdencks  and  earnings  upon  a capital  they  have  ncAmr 
invested  in  the  roads,  upon  $42,000  per  mile,  when  they  have  acquired 
the  roads  for  825,000. 

Lookmg  at  all  these  facts,  and  others,  not  in  the  line  of  my  present 
argument,  I cannot  pronounce  the  railway  system  of  England  and 
America  a success.  I see  the  necessity  of  a recognitioil  of  the  truth 
long  ago  enunciated  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  roads,  canals  and  rail- 
ways, as  well  as  gas  and  water  comtianies,  ‘‘are  always  in  a great  degree 
practical  monopolies,  and  a government  which  concedes  such  monop- 
oly to  a iirivate  companj,  does  much  the  same  thing  as  if  it  allowed 
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an  individual  or  an  association  to  le\^  any  tax  they  choose  for  their  ovm 
benefit  on  all  the  malt  produced  in  the  country,  or  on  all  the  cotton 
imported.’^ 

It  is  a mistake  we  have  made,  and  we  must  correct  it.  What  is  the 
most  feasible  manner  of  controlling  the  power  we  have  evoked,  is  the 
proper  subject  for  the  deliberation  of  this  Convention.  It  may  be  direct 
regulation  by  act  of  our  General  Assembly.  It  may  be  by  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  franchises  that  have  been  abused,  and  perhaps  forfeited.  It 
may  be  by  enforcing  the  principle  of  our  State  Constitution,  and  ma- 
king the  railroads  in  the  State,  in  fact,  what  they  are  in  theory — public 
highways.  It  may  be  national  legislation  under  the  constitutional  pow- 
er to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  other  power,  if 
amendment  be  necessary,  so  that  the  vast  combinations  of  lines  that 
already  more  than  half  span  the  continent  shall  be  made  subject  to  one 
general  and  equitable  law  of  freight  and  ]iassenger  rates.  It  may  be 
by  building  or  condemning  national  railways  that  shall  traverse  the  con- 
tinent north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and  running  with  fixed  rates 
compel  the  private  companies  to  reasonable  rates.  It  may  be  one  or 
many  of  these.  But  that  relief  must  be  had  is  certain.  If  legislatures, 
nor  courts,  nor  executives  can  furnish  it,  the  people  themselves  can  and 
wid.  But  I believe,  and  maintain,  that  there  is  an  adequate  remedy  in 
all,  and  that  we  onl^^  need  to  insist  and  require  that  our  officers  do  their 
duty.  The  unjust  judge  that  decides  that  the  people  have  no  rights 
that  the  railroad  corporations  are  bound  to  respect,  should  be  retiind  to 
priyate  life.  The  legislative  railway  attorney  should  be  excused  from 
farther  serrice.  It  is  certain  that  all  who  falter  or  fear  must  make  way 
for  better  men,  and  our  courts,  our  legislatures  and  our  executive  offi- 
cers should  be  required  to  be  a imit  in  making  the  railway  corporations 
what  they  were  intended  to  be — ^the  servants  of  the  public,  doing  fair 
work  for  fair  i}ay. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  Mr.  H.  0.  Lawrence,  of  McDonough 
county,  addressed  the  Convention  at  considerable  length,  as  follows: 

SPEECH  OF  H.  C.  LA  WHENCE. 

The  Government  had  its  three  grand  divisions : Executive,  Legis- 
lative and  Judicial.  The  Legislature  made  the  statute  law,  and  the 
courts  defined  the  common  law.  What  the  common  law  was  on  the  » 
subject  of  contracts  was  defined  by  a long  series  of  decisions.  The 
lailroads  vere  created  by  the  Legislature,  wnich  could  give  no  more 
powers  than  it  itself  had.  In  the  old  Constitution,  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  in  granting  charters  was  not  limited,  and  aU  the  old  roads 
had  charters  granted  some  time  ago,  and  which  left  the  regulation  of 
charges  to  the  roads.  Their  avarice  had  grown  by  what  it  fed  on,  and 


tliey  liad  gone  on  to  water  stock  and  increase  rates  till  it  could  not  be 
borne.  The  people  had  tried  to  get  legislati^'e  protection  by  regnlating 
passenger  fares  and  discriiiiiiiatiug  rates.  General  McNulta  had  stated 
that  the  last  provision  added  nothing  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  for,  as 
coninion  carriers,  the  roads  were  recinired  to  do  what  the  law  required 
them  to.  The  Federal  Constitution  provided  no  State  should  pass  any 
law  impairing  a contract,  and  the  courts  had  held  a railroad  charter 
was  a contract.  The  question  was,  not  to  say  what  ought  to  be,  but 
see  what  could  be  done,  acting  as  business  men!  The  Federal  Courts, 
U13  to  this  time,  had  sustained  these  corporations.  If  the  Legislature 
interfered  with  the  charters,  was  it  not  a violation  of  the  contract,  and 
opposed  to  tlie  United  States  Constitution  ? If  the  Legislature  could 
reduce  the  railroad  rates  at  all,  could  they  not  cut  them  down  to  noth- 
ing f Many  lawyers  had  said  they  saw  nothing  to  lead  them  to  hope 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  change  its  i^osition.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the ‘judge  to  administer  the  law  as  it  was,  and  not  rnake  it.  They 
could  not,  and  should  not,  hand  over  to  the  judiciary  the  law-making 
power.  They  could  not  transfer  legislative  powers  to  a different  branch 
of  the  Government.  Time  was  now  of  great  importance.  They  paid 
twenty  millions  too  much  in  freights  or  produce,  etc.  If  they  stuck  to 
the  legislative  remedy,  it  would  be  protracted  for  years,  and  in  five 
years  they  would  have  i^aid  a hundred  millions.  If  there  was  a speedy 
method  of  getting  out  of  trouble,  had  they  not  better  adopt  it?  His 
idea  was  something  like  Governor  PalmeFs.  The  State  had  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  to  condemn  anything  that  was  necessary  to  the 
State.  It  could  say  to  any  railroad  that  it  was  oppressing  the  people, 
and  that  it  would  take  its  property  after  it  had  been  valued  in  some 
iwoper  way,  and  then  become  the  owner  of  the  road  The  debt  could 
not  be  increased,  except  by  popular  consent.  The  people  might  vote 
whether  the  State  should  issue  bonds  to  buy  the  roads.  If  authorized, 
the  Legislature  would  i^rovide  for  their  issuance.  The  roads  would  then 
return  to  the  State  a liberal  revenue.  It  could  sell  them  out,  or  use  them 
itself,  as  Xew  York  did  the  Erie  Canal.  It  would  probably  be  better  to 
sell  them  to  companies  vrhich  would  be  bound  by  the  new  Constitution. 
That  plan,  he  believed,  could  be  carried  out  in  a couple  of  years.  It 
had  also  been  suggested  that  a great  central  freight  line  be  built 
across  the  State,  with  lateral  lines.  It  would  be  hard  to  get  the  people 
to  decide  where  they  should  be  located,  since  all  would  want  to  be  near 
them.  It  would  be  expensive  as  well  as  difficult,  and,  when  it  was 
done,  it  would  be  hard  for  it  to  compete  with  existing  and  well-planned 
roads.  He  objected  to  it  in  every  respect,  not  least  because  they  would 
have  to  go  to  Congress  and  get  a charter  from  men  so  many  of  whom 
were  corrupt.  Besides,  the  tendency  to  concentration  and  imperialism 
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had  gone  far  enough.  The  President  and  Senate,  regardless  of  politics, 
made  a corporation  whose  views  never  changed.  He  did  not  want  to 
say  to  them  that  Illinois  was  not  able  to  protect  itself.  The  people  had 
the  power,  and  they  should  put  in  motion  measures  which  would  relieve 
them,  in  case  they  could  not  get  relief  by  legislative  enactments.  It 
looked  badly  to  go  into  debt  again ; but  the  State  got  a fair  equivalent 
for  all  It  bought.  There  was  no  question  as  to  the  power,  and  it  did 
not  take  so  much  time. 

REMARKS  OP  J.  H.  ROWELL. 

Mr.  President  mid  Gentlemen: 

The  one  question  of  paramount  importance  to  be  settled  in  the  next 
few  years,  is  how  to  bring  consumer  and  producer  together  so  that  the 
consumer  may  get  a fair  equivalent  for  his  money,  and  the  producer  a 
reasonable  recompense  for  his  labor  and  invested  capital. 

This  Convention  represents  the  producing  interests  of  Illinois,  and  is 
understood  to  have,  as  one  object  of  this  meeting,  the  discussion  of 
ways  and  means  to  secure  reasonable  freight  charges  from  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  carrying  business,  and  relief  from  the  extortions  of 
• middlemen. 

We  are  deeply  and  vitally  interested  in  this  question.  Whatever 
injuriously  affects  the  producing  interests  of  a State,  sooner  or  later 
reaches  every  other  department  of  business.  In  self-defense,  we,  who 
are  not  supposed  to  produce  anything,  who  belong  to  the  drones  in 
society,  and  who  are  sometimes  justly  accused  of  being  indifferent  upon 
these  practical  questions,  are  forced  to  join  you  in  the  contest  with 
monopolies  and  consolidated  wealth. 

This,  in  part,  accounts  for  my  being  here  to  take  part  in  your  delibe- 
rations.  Haiing  been  required  as  a public  officer  to  engage  in  the 
attempt  to  enforce  the  freight  laws  of  the  State,  I have  necessarily  given 
a good  deal  of  attention  to  the  legal  questions  involved.  If  that  atten- 
tion has  given  me  any  knowledge  of  value,  you  are  entitled  to  it,  and 
the  givmg  will  make  me  none  the  poorer.  I must  be  permitted  to  say. 
however,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  professional  duties  have  interfered 
with  personal  inclination,  to  such  an  extent,  that  I shall  not  be  able  to 
give  you  such  results  as  you  have  a right  to  expect. 

What,  then,  do  we  of  the  West  require  ! The  answer  is  simple  and 
can  be  given  in  three  words,  “permanence,  uniformity,  cheapness.” 
Fluctuating  freight  tariffs  are  more  injurious  than  fluctuating  values 
in  money,  for  money  may  be  invested  permanently,  but  produce  must 
be  marketed  in  its  season.  We  know  that  prices  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  any  commodity.  If  food  is  cheap, 
consumption  increases,  if  dear,  consumption  diminishes.  For  that 
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reason,  the  farmer  may  safely  assume,  that  when  he  gets  his  crop  to  tlie 
consumer,  the  aggregate  of  his  yearly  returns  will  not  greatly  vary.  If 
he  could  count  just  as  certainly  on  freight  charges,  he  could  determine 
with  reasonable  certainty  the  value  of  his  labor  and  capital,  his  yearly 
net  returns,  and  may,  by  this  means,  regulate  his  ventures  and  invest- 
ments without  the  danger  of  'loss  contbiually  confronting  him.  If, 
however,  freight  charges  are  to  be  made  to  subserve  the  purposes  of 
gamblers  in  railroad  stocks,  are  to  be  increased  or  diminished  as  it  suits 
the  whims  of  such  men  to  send  the  price  of  stocks  up  or  down,  then 
there  is  the  constant  uncertainty  whether  the  end  of  the  year  will  find 
us  with  money  in  bank  or  the  sheriff  in  the  house.  Such  a state  of 
things  is  luxury  to  day,  and  bankruptcy  to-morrow. 

The  same  is  true  of  uniformity.  If  freighters  may  carry  for  one 
town  at  a loss,  some  other  town  will  have  to  make  it  up.  Competition 
is  the  business  of  individuals  j but  railroads  cannot  go  to  every  village 
and  farm  house:  the  village  and  farm  must  come  to  the  railroad. 
Hence,  competition  with  these  affects  few  localities  favorably,  and 
always  to  the  detriment  of  communities  away  from  competing  points, 
since  they  must  pay  the  losses  and  furnish  the  profits.  Enforced 
uniformity  gives  every  community  the  benefit  of  competition,  whether 
in  direct  contact  with  competing  lines  of  road  or  not.  Establish  uni- 
formity, prevent  consolidation,  and  the  last  desideratum— cheapness — 
is  sure  to  follow. 

The  practical  questian  is,  how  are  we  to  secure  these  results  and  what 
can  this  Convention  do  to  aid  in  securing  them? 

To  me  there  seems  but  one  answer — one  right  way — and  when  I 
get  to  it,  I hope  to  make  you  understand  that  way.  But  before  vre 
attempt  the  answer,  it  is  well  to  inquire  just  how  we  are  situated.  ]!^ot 
many  years  ago  the  seat  of  empire  and  the  home  of  commerce  were  on 
the  sea  coast  and  along  the  great  rivers.  Forest  and  prairie  in  the 
interior  held  out  few  inducements  except  to  those  who  could  dispense 
with  the  requirements  of  civilization.  It  was  useless  to  go  beyond  the 
reach  of  demand  for  produce,  and  raise  corn  to  rot  in  the  crib.  Within 
the  memory  of  many  here,  the  railway  system  came  into  existence 
and  changed  the  whole  ciment  of  our  lives.  Encouraged  by  its  pro- 
mise, the  j)rairies  were  i)eopled  as  if  by  magic.  Where  yesterday  was 
the  desert,  to-day  is  the  garden.  Towns  and  cities  have  sprung  up  far 
inland,  and  become  the  busy  hives  of  industry.  Capital  has  come  to 
our  help,  and  all  the  business  of  the  world  has  adjusted  itself  to  the 
new  order  ot  things.  These  inland  towns  distribute  prosperity,  check 
the  concentration  of  i^ower  in  the  great  commercial  centres,  and  help 
to  defend  the  people  against  the  dangers  of  large  cities,  and  keei)  at 
home  the  money  necessary  to  build  up  and  prosper  the  whole  country. 
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It  has  been  a magnificent  advance  towards  greater  physical  comfort 
and  higher  moral  and  mental  cnlture  for  all  the  people.  And  so  the 
railway  system  has  become  a permanence.  We  cannot  abandon  it  if  we 
would,  we  ought  not  if  we  could.  It  is  a part  of  the  world’s  wealth,* 
like  a great  truth,  it  is  eveiy  body’s  right  to  have  and  enjoy  it.  But 
truth,  sometimes,  affords  a splendid  coVer  for  falsehood.  The  more  val- 
uable a thing  is,  the  more  dangerous  it  becomes  when  its  use  is  perver- 
ted. I know  of  nothing  of  which  this  can  be  said  with  more  truth  than 
of  the  railway  system.  Heeded,  imperatively  demanded,  we  were  so 
overjoyed  at  its  coming  that  we  neglected  to  shut  the  gate  against  its 
attendant  evils,  and  these  are  crowding  in  so  fast  that  our  attempts  to. 
arrest  them  have  thus  far  been  attended  with  slight  success.  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  well  regulated  railroads.  There  ought  to  be  no  antago- 
nism between  us.  They  are  the  People’s  highway  j by  their  aid  we  are 
all  neighbors.  Our  war  is  with  abuses.  Let  us  examine  some  of  them. 
There  are  in  this  State  alone  $251,000,000  invested  in  railroad  property; 
no  other  single  interest  represents  such  an  aggregate  of  wealth.  All 
this  immense  sum  is  capable  of  being  controlled  and  directed  by  a few 
individuals.  On  all  questions  where  railroad  interests  confiict  with  the 
interest  of  the  public,  the  influence  of  this  wealth  is  a unit  against  the 
people.  It  is  the  organized,  disciplined,  and  well  equipped  army,  against 
the  unorganized,  unarmed,  and  unofficered  militia.  It  employs  great 
armies  of  men  in  operating  the  various  lines  of  road.  It  is  the  best 
customer  to  the  ]>ress  ; it  controls  the  telegraph  lines  ; has  the  readiest 
access  to  the  public  ear,  and  is  the  all  powerful  abettor  or  the  terrible 
foe  to  political  aspirations  ; it  pays  the  best  price  and  calls  to  its  aid  the 
best  financial  ability  of  the  country : in  every  country  town  where  a 
railroad  line  is  located,  it  keeps  in  its  employ  the  best  legal  ability.  By 
means  of  its  extensive  connections,  its  reports,  its  perfect  and  systema- 
tic organization,  it  obtains  more  accurate  information  about  the  condi- 
tion of  tlie  countiy  than  can  be  secured  by  any  other  interest.  A rail- 
road corporation  is  soulless,  and  yet  immortal.  Wiser  than  philosophv, 
it  has  found  in  a perpetual  charter  the  elixir  of  life.  When  our  fathers 
abolished  the  law  of  primogeniture  they  supposed  the  country  was  se- 
cured against  the  evils  of  vast  individual  wealth  accumulating  from 
generation  to  generation,  because  the  certainty  of  death  would  bring 
certainty  of  destruction.  But  a perpetual  charter,  granted  without  con- 
sideration, has  become  a spindle  to  twist  the  gossamer  thread  across  the 
chasm  of  death.  All  this  vast  and  constantly,  augmenting  wealth  is 
under  irresponsible  control.  A corporation  can  neither  be  hung  nor  ^ 
sent  to  the  penitentiary;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  in- 
dividual responsibility.  Yigorous,  alert,  all-powerful  and  perpetual,  it 
only  needs  unscrupulous  managers  to  become  a worse  tyTant  than  Hero 
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— a more  dangerous  master  than  Eobespierre.  Xeed  I say  to  this  Con- 
vention, that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  railroad  corporation,  unrestrained 
by  law,  to  bankrupt  the  Xorthwest  in  less  than  three  years.  We  are 
heavily  burdened  with  debt ; relying  on  the  help  which  we  hoped  to  get 
from  competing  lines,  we  have  voted  vast  subsidies  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  roads,  and  must  now  meet  our  obligations.  Trusting 
to  the  promise  of  cheap  freights,  we  have  placed  a fictitious  value  upon 
our  lands,  have  borrowed  money  to  make  improvements  and  increase 
the  number  of  cultivated  acres,  and  must  drain  the  country  of  money 
to  pay  interest  on  Easterji  loans.  Had  the  x)romise  of  cheap  freights 
been  fulfilled,  and  had  we,  at  the  same  time,  been  as  skillful  in  devising 
expedients  to  avoid  using  so  many  middle-men  as  they  have  in  invent- 
ing ways  to  squeeze  us,  we  could  easily  meet  our  obligations  out  of  the 
margins  left  over  the  cost  of  production.  But,  with  the  control  of  our 
railroads  in  the  hands  of  stock  gamblers,  in  no  way  interested  in  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  country;  only  interested  in  the  profits  to 
be  made  by  fluctuating  values  in  railroad  stocks ; with  express  and  fast 
freight  lines  .to  absorb  all  profits  in  operating  the  roads  and  so  force 
honest  capital  in  other  channels  ; it  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, no  croaking  of  the  Prophets  of  Evil,  to  make  us  understand  how 
all  our  margins  must  be  absorbed  by  these  monopolies,  how  the  value  of 
labor  will  be  reduced ; and  your  magnificent  farms,  now  rated  at  from 
650  to  6100  per  acre,  will  be  so  reduced  that  a first  mortgage  on  a sec- 
tion of  land  will  be  classed  as  doubtful  security  for  a thousand  dollar 
loan. 

Is  there  any  road  out  of  this  darkness  ? I answer.  Yes;  a straight 
lane  with  no  turns  to  it,  no  danger  of  getting  lost  unless  we  jump  the 
fence. 

I propose  to  make  that  very  clear  to  this  Convention,  and  I tell  you 
now,  it  leads  through  the  Court  house  and  State  house,  and  ends  in 
YCashington.  That  is,  it  requires  legislation.  State  and  Federal,  and 
courts  to  sustain  and  enforce  the  laws. 

When  I say  this,  I expect  some  one  to  say  to  himself,  if  not  louder, 
‘That  is  what  I expected  ; a lawyer  sees  no  utility  in  anything  unless  it 
has  a law  suit  in  the  belly  of  it.”  I do  not  stop  to  repel  the  charge ; on 
the  contrary,  I freely  admit  that  men  are  apt  to  magnify  their  own  bus- 
iness, and  to  see  in  it  the  safest  course  for  everybody.  I further  admit, 
that  when  I first  entered  upon*  the  investigation  of  the  railroad  question 
and  the  legal  question  involved,  it  was  because  it  became  my  official 
duty  to  do  so,  and  not  because  of  any  settled  convictions  or  weU  defined 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  good  to  be  accomplished. 

I just  as  frankly  say  that  in  the  outset  I had  little  faith  or  hope,  but 
that  as  we  proceeded,  and  the  interests  involved  began  to  show  them- 
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selves,  my  symi)atbies  became  enlisted,  and  now  I assure  you  I am  in 
earnest,  as  having  a common  interest  with  you  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  as  being  involved  in  the  same  common  danger. 

When  I say  the  road  is  straight,  I don’t  mean  that  it  is  smooth  or 
easily  traveled— far  from  it;  its  every  pass  is  guarded  by  a standing 
army,  and  it  is  going  to  take  the  united,  organized,  and  well-disciplined 
efforts  of  E'orth-western  farmers  to  force  a passage. 

It  will  be  admitted,  without  argument,  that  if  State  Legislatures  can 
pass  laws  which  the  courts  ivill  uphold^  limiting  freight  charges  and  pre- 
venting discrimination,  and  if  Congress  can  pass  similar  laws  in  regard 
to  inter- State  traffic,  that  then  it  is  only  a question  of  will  to  enforce  the 
laws. 

ffhe  politicians  will  pass  the  laws  for  us ; they  will  do  anything  in  ex- 
change for  votes— except  hard  work  ,•  for  votes,  after  all,  are  the  power 
in  this  country. 

A law,  however,  very  soon  becomes  a dead  letter  on  the  statute  books, 
when  there  is  a powerful  organization  and  plenty  of  money  engaged  in 
opposing  it,  unless  its  enforcement  is  demanded  by  an  enlightened,  in- 
terested, and  well  organized  body  of  unpurchasable  men. 

I am  here  to  say  that  the  Legislature  can  pass  such  ^ law  as  we  de- 
mand, and  that  the  courts  will  sustain  it.  The  trouble  has  been,  that 
without  thorough  examination  lawyers  have  tacitly  accepted  the  rail- 
road view  of  the  matter,  and  for  that  reason  the  people  at  large  have 
rested  in  the  belief  that  some  revolution  in  our  legal  system  would  have 
to  take  place  before  relief  could  come  from  that  quarter.  It  may  sur- 
prise you  when  I say  that  the  exact  question  is  now  for  the  first  time 
before  the  courts ; that  it  has  never  been  directly  decided,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  lawyer  is  authorized  to  speak  by  authority,  and  say  that 
the  courts  will  not  uphold  such  a law. 

Ihis  is  the  railroad  view — the  claim  of  the  monopolists  : That  every 
private  charter,  taken  as  a whole,  and  in  each  of  its  parts,  is  a contract 
between  the  Legislature  and  the  corporators,  incapable  of  being  annulled 
or  changed,  except  by  consent  of  both  contracting  parties.  That  so 
soon  as  a charter,  is  obtained,  and  organization  held  under  it,  the  cor- 
l^oration  becomes  possessed  of  certain  vested  rights  which  cannot  be 
taken  away  without  violating  that  section  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  j)rohibits  State  Legislatures  from  passing  laws  im- 
pairing the  obligations  of  contracts. 

Among  these  vested  rights  they  claim  the  power  and  the  right  to 
charge  sucJi  freights  as  they  choose,  to  raise  and  lower  the  charges  at 
pleasure,  and  to  favor  such  terms  as  may  suit  them,  and  discriminate 
against  others  at  pleasure,  under  this  concession,  however,  that  charges 
must  be  reasonable. 
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But  tlie}^  deny  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  determiue  the  rule  of 
reasonableness.  This,  they  claim,  must  be  determined  hy  the  courts, 
nt)on  evidence  introduced  in  each  case  brought  on  for  trial.  Sucli  a con- 
cession is  of  no  practical  value  to  us,  and  is  in  no  way  dangerous  to 
them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  safety-valve.  By  its  means  news- 
xmpers  can  be  apparently  on  the  side  of  the  i)eople,  and  yet  effectually 
work  in  the  interests  of  the  corporation. 

It  is  plausible  to  insist  that  the  courts  can  control  these  roads,  that 
the  law  furnishes  ample  remedy,  and  in  that  manner  oppose  all  further 
legislation.  Talk  as  hard  as  you  idease  about  extortion,  only  insist  that 
we  need  no  legislation,  and  you  will  hear  no  comx)laint  from  the  mono- 
I)olists.  That  is  just  what  they  want,  Quaker  guns,  behind  which  to 
plot  mischief. 

Oblige  me  in  every  suit  against  them  to  go  into  an  investigation  upon 
the  value  of  their  investment,  the  cost  of  oi^erating  their  road,  the  an- 
nual wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  material,  the  value  of  accident 
risks  5 force  me  to  hunt  all  the  devices  resorted  to  to  i)ut  money  into 
the  hands  of  sub-railroad  rings  and  keep  down  the  dividends  to  ]ion-  ^ 
official  stockholders,  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  oblige  me  to  resort  for 
my  evidence  to  the  books  of  the  company,  kept  and  manipulated  by 
willing  and  skillful  em]3loyees,  and  you  can  readily  understand  that 
freight  charges  would  never  be  proven  to  be  unreasonable,  though  rail- 
road kings  may  count  their  incomes  by  the  million. 

This  extraordinary  claim  of  vested  rights  in  a charter  contract  is 
based  upon  the  much  talked  of  and  imperfectly  understood  decision  in 
the  famous  Dartmouth  College  case,  x)ronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  many  years  ago — a case  which  in  no  way  runs  par- 
allel with  the  one  under  discussion. 

We  deny  this  whole  claim  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  all  other  cor- 
porate monopolies — deny  it  on  the  authority  of  well  considered  adjudi- 
cations, and  on  the  still  better  authority  of  sound  reason.  We  claim 
that  the  Legislature  has  the  right  to  say  what  is  a reasonable  charge  for 
carrying  freight  and  passengers  f to  say  that  there  shall  be  no  unjust 
discriminations  between  localities,  and  to  declare  what  is  unjust  discrim- 
ination, and  thus  avoid  all  the  difficulties  about  evidence,  and  the  dan- 
gers in  the  way  of  contesting  charges  so  as  to  make  the  respective  rights 
of  the  railroads  and  the  peox)le  matters  of  certainty,  easily  enforced  and 
thoroughly  safe  to  all  parties.  I think  I can  demonstrate  this  so  plainly 
that  anybody  but  a railroad  lawyer,  or  an  interested  editor,  can  under- 
stand it,  and  that,  too,  without  going  into  any  lengthy  discussion  of 
constitutional  questions. 

If  I wish  to  buy  my  neighbor’s  farm,  it  is  only  requisite  that  I have 
the  means,  and  that  we  agree  upon  the  price.  I need  no  charter  to 
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enable  me  to  buy,  nor  will  all  the  charters  in  the  world  force  my 
neighbor  to  sell,  if  he  wills  otherwise.  Our  trade  is  not  of  the  character 
which  falls  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  legislative  compulsion.  I 
may  use  my  own  as  I please,  so  I do  not  deprive  another  of  the  same 
right.  These  are  legal  principles,  which  we  learn  as  we  learn  to  talk, 
and  don’t  have  to  go  to  a law  school  to  become  indoctrinated  in  the. 

But  there  are  things  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  effort,  but  so  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  existence  of  society,  that  they  cannot  safely  be 
left  to  individual  consent. 

When  you  find  these  things,  you  have  arrived  at  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment. 

To  coin  money  and  determine  standards  of  value,  to  regulate  weights 
and  measures,  to  open  avenues  of  communication  between  neighborhoods 
and  communities,  to  establish  courts  where  private  and  public  rights 
may  be  enforced  and  wrongs  redressed,  to  make  general  police  regula- 
tions and  provide  for  the  public  safety,  to  punish  crime,  to  provide  postal 
facilities,  to  regulate  commerce,  and  see  that  the  laws  are  executed,  are 
all  legitimate  governmental  objects,  because  all  are  interested  in  them  ^ 

• the  existence  of  society  depends  upon  the  power  to  provide  for  them^ 
that  is  to  say,  they  cannot  safely  rest  in  individual  consent. 

Measured  by  this  rule,  where  do  railroads  belong  ? Are  not  all  in- 
terested in  having  them  ? Are  they  not  the  great  avenues  of  trade  and 
commerce  and  can  their  construction  safely  be  left  to  individual  con- 
sents ? Who  has  not  had  sufficient  experience  in  attempting  to  get 
highways  opened  in  the  country  to  learn  how  tenacious  men  are  to  hold 
on  to  their  lands,  and  how  much  power  it  takes  to  make  them  give  way 
to  the  public  interest  ? Is  not  the  reason  obvious  why  public  highways 
are  built  by  tne  public,  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  so  right- 
fully that  nobody  ever  presumed  to  question  either  the  power  or  the 
propriety  of  government  control.  Can  you  build  a railroad  through 
my  farm  against  my  will,  without  resorting  to  the  same  power  brought 
into  requisition  in  building  common  roads,  the  power  of  ejninent  do- 
main the  power  to  take  private  property  for  public  use  f That 
power  cannot  be  exercised  to  transfer  one  man’s  property  to  another 
for  the  use  of  that  other,  however  much  it  may  be  desired.  It  necessa- 
rily follows  that  property  taken  by  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a railroad,  is  either  wrongfully  and  illegally 
taken,  or  it  is  taken  for  a public  use,  and  it  just  as  necessarily  follows 
that  when  taken  for  a public  use  the  user  must  continue  public.  The 
agents  having  charge  of  such  property  are  in  possession  of  public  prop- 
erty, and  not  only  public  property,  but  property  held,  controlled,  and 
operated  by  them  for  the  use  of  the  public,  if  they  have  not  diverted  it 
to  other  than  the  uses  designed,  and  if  they  have,  their  acts  were  illegal, 
and  it  will  hardly  be  slaimed  that  a better  position  can  be  gained  by 
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means  of  such  unlawful  acts.  As  well  might  a man  claim  title  to  prop- 
erty on  i)i’oof  that  he  stole  it.  They  are  then  public  agents,  or  political 
agents — for  the  terms  mean  the  same  thing — engaged  in  executing  a 
public  trust. 

Tliey  are  either  public  or  private,  and  if  private,  what  becomes  of 
the  public  use  ? And  here  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  a broad 
distinction  between  piihUc  use  inibUc  purposes. 

Whence  came  the  right  to  call  upon  the  State  to  condemn  lauds  for 
roadways,  and  put  the  lauds  into  the  possession  and  control  of  these 
agencies,  if  they  are  private  agents,  operating  and  controlling  the  in*op- 
erty  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  private  investors  ? At  the 
bidding  of  the  people,  speaking  through  -the  legislature,  the  courts  have 
sustained  these  coiporations  in  condemning  lands — rightfully  sustained 
them — and  on  i^rinciple. 

Whence  came  the  right  of  these  corporations  to  receive  subsidies 
voted  by  the  people,  and  the  power  to  enforce  the  issue  of  bonds,  and 
the  levy  of  taxes,  in  aid  of  railway  construction  f The  courts  have 
sustained  that  right  and  that  power,  and  now  it  is  as  unquestioned  as 
the  right  to  le^’y  taxes  for  school  purposes.  And  they  have  done  this  " 
on  the  express  ground  of  public  agency. 

Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  courts  would  ui3hold  a tax  levied  for 
the  puiq^ose  of  aiding  in  the  erection  of  a store  house  for  one  of  our  city 
merchants,  or  even  for  the  support  of  a x)rivate  seminary  of  learning 
under  the  control  of  private  persons,  with  no  power  of  visitation  re- 
served to  the  State  ? 

So  long  as  these  corporations  were  in  need  of  your  lands  and  your 
money,  while  you  were  doing  the  giving,  and  they  were  the  recipients 
of  your  trusting  generosity,  they  meekly  accepted  and  bhishingly  wore 
the  honors  of  public  agents,  so  gracefully  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
courts.  But  now,  when  it  is  your  turn  to  receive,  when  you  call  upon 
them  to  discharge  the  public  duties  voluntarily  accepted  by  themj  when 
you  demand  obedience  to  the  legislature  in  administering  the  property 
which  you  placed  in  their  hands,  you  are  told  that  they  are  higher  than 
the  law  5 that  by  the  improvidence  of  former  legislatures  your  rights 
were  surrendered  into  their  hands  past  recov^ery  ; that  by  the  mistakes 
of  the  courts  the  unwilling  have  been  forced  to  pay  them  tribute  and 
build  up  their  fortunes ; that  having  got  the  better  of  the  courts  and 
the  peoide,  and  so  grown  fat  and  powerful,  they  now  intend  to  procure 
a reversal  of  these  rulings,  and  bring  the  courts  back  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  as  it  now  suits  their  necessities. 

Believe  me,  the  law  is  not  such  foolishness.  The  courts  having  sus- 
tained the  public  character  of  these  agencies,  w’hen  the  people  were 
paymasters,  find  on  princii)les  in  harmony  with  all  the  analogies  of  the 
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la^,  and  with  public  necessity,  I have  a right  to  say  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  uphold  the  same  principles,  to  announce  the  same  doctrines, 
and  that  the  slight  circumstance  that  the  parties  have  changed  places 
will  not  change  the  law  applicable  to  this  case. 

^Tien  hackmen  and  draymen,  millers  and  ferrymen,  working  for  tlie 
public,  may  have  a limit  put  to  their  charges,  without  a court  inquiry 
into  the  amoimt  of  their  daily  earnings ; when  rates  of  interest  may  be 
fixed,  and  professional  fees  established ; it  don’t  seem  to  me  presump- 
tiou  to  say  that  the  same  thing  may  be  done  for  railroads. 

A railroad  charter  is  a contract  of  existence — nothing  more.  If  it  is 
to  be  considered  anything  beyond  this,  the  legislature  has  no  power  to 
grant  it.  But  the  courts  have  uirheld  the  grant,  and  shall  it  now  be 
said  that  they  will  not  uphold  the  incidents  to  the  gr-ant,  and  declare 
the  public  character  of  all  railroad  corporations 

Here  is  tne  whole  story  in  a nut-shell:  The  power  of  eminent  do- 
main and  the  power  of  taxation  have  been  lawfullv  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  roads.  They  are,  therefore,  public  highwavs.  The 
coiiiorators  are  the  trustees  of  the  public,  engaged  in  administering  a 

public  tnist.  They  are  a part  of  the  political  machinery  of  the  State 

are  political  officers  as  much  as  the  sheriff  and  circuit  clerk  are  political 
officers.  Like  them,  they  are  compensated  for  their  time  and  Capital 
by  being  permitted  to  charge -fees,  and  like  them  their  fees  may  be 
esteblished  by  the  power  that  created  them,  the  legislature,  ^ow,  I 
thiua.  the  proposition  is  understood  by  everybody  here.  If  it  is  good 
law--and  it  is— what  need  has  the  State  or  Xation  to  build  more  Tines 
of  raih’oad '?  We  own  aU  the  roads  now— flat  cars,  locomotives,  depots, 
and  road  beds,  ties  and  iron,  all  belong  to  the  State— the  corporation 
having  a qualified  property  in  them,  and  the  right  to  perpetually  exe- 
cute the  tmst,  if  they  obey  the  law;  for  this  is  the  condition  Tnder 
whicn  they  invested  their  capital.  Let  us  go  to  work  and  regulate  what 
roads  we  have  got,  and  see  how  that  works,  before  we.  build  more.  This 
IS  the  straight  road,  the  safe  way. 

Xow,  what  do  we  need  by  wa.v  of  legislation  ? At  present  there  is  no 
law  fixing  maximum  rates  of  freight.  The  only  law  we  now  have  is  a 
law  which  says  to  the  companies : Fix  yonr  own  rates  per  mile,  but 
when  yon  have  done  that  you  must  treat  aU  alike.  That  law  is  being- 
tested  ; It  IS  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  wfll  be 
considered  by  that  body  at  its  present  session  at  Springfield.  I do  not 
fear  the  result.  Your  legislature  is  in  session.  Ask  them  to  give  us 
the  other  law,  ' • 

One  other  thing  is  needed  : A permanent  railroad  bureau,  as  a part 
o the  executive  department  of  the  State,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
overlooking  our  railroad  property,  examining  into  the  cost  of  manage- 
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quire  proof,  and  be  satisfied  that  the  notices  required  by  law  of  such 
intended  application  have  been  given,  in  view  that  the  owners  of  lands 
which  may  be  damaged  shall  have  notice  thereof. 

§ 12.  hen  a new  road  shall  be  ap])lied  for,  as  aforesaid,  the  county 
court  shall,  if  in  their  oi)inion  the  public  good  and  convenience  require 
it,  appoint  three  disinterested  i)ersous  to  view  the  ground  proposed  for 
the  same;  and  if,  after  such  view,  the  wwers  shall  believe  the  road 
ap})lied  for  to  be  necessary,  taking  into  consideration  the  expense  of 
constructing  the  same,  and  its  utility  to  the  public,  they  shall  proceed 
to  locate  and  establish  the  same,  on  the  nearest  and  most  eligible  route, 
from  point  to  point  given,  having  due  regard  to  ])rivate  i:)roperty,  caus- 
ing the  same  to  be  surveyed,  designating  its  course  through  prairies  and 
improved  land  by  fixing  stakes  in  the  groimd,  and  through  the  timbered 
land  by  marking  trees,  and  shall  make  report  thereof  to  the  next  county 
couit;  but  after  the  view,  it  they  deem  such  road  unnecessary  or  im- 
proper to  be  made,  they  shall  report  their  opinion  to  that  effect  to  the 
next  term  of  said  court. 

§ 13.  \ iewers,  in  locating  a road,  shall  ascertain,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, where  damages  will  be  claimed,  and  report  the  names  of  the  indi- 
viduals claiming  to  the  county  couid,  at  the  time  of  making  their  report. 
It  shall  be  incumbent  on  such  o^vners  of  property,  by  themselves  or 
agents,  to  inform  the  court,  at  the  term  at  which  the  road  viewers  shall 
report,  their  claims  for  damages ; and  no  damages  shall  be  allowed,  un- 
less claim  be  made  to  the  court  as  aforesaid,  or  to  the  supervisor,  com- 
missioner or  superintendent  appointed  to  open  the  road,  as  provided  by 
law.  After  a road  shall  be  opened,  and  no  claim  for  damages  being 
set  up,  the  State  or  county  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  damages  what- 
ever. 


§ Whenever  it  shall  be  represented  to  the  county  court,  by  peti- 
tion of  thirty-five  voters,  that  a public  road  established  by  said  court, 
or  any  part  thoreof,  is  useless  or  burdensome,  the  said  court,  upon  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  being  deposited  with  the  clerk  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a review  (such  money  to  be  returned  if  the  road  shall  be  de- 
clared useless),  shaU  appoint  three  suitable  and  disinterested  persons  to 
view  the  same,  who  shall  report  to  the  said  court  at  the  next  term  after 
such  appointment,  whether  such  road  be  useless  and  burdensome,  to- 
gether with  their  reasons  for  such  opinion ; and  the  county  commission- 
ers may  then  order  such  road  to  be  vacated,  if,  in  their  opinion  and  dis- 
cretion, they  shall  deem  such  order  proper:  Provided^  that  no  petition 
prajung  for  the  establishment  or  vacation  of  a public  road  shaU  be  re- 
ceived b;^  the  said  court,  unless  the  same  petitioners,  or  some  of  them, 
shall  have  given  twenty  days’  public  notice  of  such  application,  by  a 
wiitten  notice,  posted  up  in  the  most  public  place  in  each  road  district 
through^which  the  road  or  proposed  road  shall  pass,  and  a like  notice, 
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particularizing  tlie  route  and  important  points,  on  the  door  of  the  court 
house,  and  of  the  county  clerk^s  office,  should  it  he  kept  in  a separate 
building. 

§ 15.  Whenever  a new  road  shall  be  located,  the  county  commission- 
ers shall  immediately  cause  the  supervisors  of  each  district  through 
which  such  road  shall  pass  to  be  notified  of  such  location ; and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  supervfisors  to  oj)en  such  road  within  their  respec- 
tive districts,  and  keep  the  same  in  repair,  so  far  as  the  labor  of  the  per- 
sons bound  to  work  on  said  road  shall  enable  them  5 and  if  such  labor 
be  insufficient,  the  county  commissioners  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  cut 
out  and  opened  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  whenever,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  funds  of  the  county  will  justify  such  expense  j and  after  being 
so  opened,  the  same  shall  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  supervisors,  as  in 
other  cases. 

§ 16.  Any  person  or  persons  desirous  of  having  a cart  road  laid  out, 
for  his  or  their  convenience,  from  the  dwelling  or  plantation  of  such 
person  or  persons  to  any  public  road,  or  from  one  public  road  to  another, 
or  from  one  lot  of  land  to  another,  shall  present  a petition  to  the  county 
court  of  the  proper  county,  setting  forth  the  reason  for  desiring  such 
road,  and  describing  the  points  from  and  to  which  said  road  or  cartway 
is  desired  to  pass;  and  the  court  shall,  upon  a sufficient  sum  of  money 
being  deposited  to  pay  for  viewing  such  road,  appoint  three  freeholders 
to  view  the  same : Provided^  that  twenty  days’  notice  shall  be  given  of 
the  intention  to  present  such  petition,  to  each  person  residing  in  the 
county  through  whose  land  such  cartway  is  desired  to  pass,  and  also  by 
posting  up  a notice  thereof  on  the  door  of  the  court  house  and  clerk’s 
office  of  the  county,  if  not  kept  in  the  court  house,  for  the  same  period 
of  twenty  days ; and  the  viewers,  when  appointed,  shall  examine  the 
route  proposed  for  such  road,  and  shall  examine  any  other  route  which 
they  may  deem  proper.  And  if  they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  a cartway 
is  necessary  and  i)roper,  from  and  to  the  points  named  in  the  petition, 
they  shall  lay  out  the  same  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  the  least  in- 
convenience to  the  parties  through  whose  land  the  same  shall  pass,  and 
shall  make  a written  rei^ort  to  the  court,  describing  the  route  of  the 
road,  and  the  numbers  of  the  lots  of  land  through  which  the  same  shall 
pass,  and  naming  the  owners  thereof,  if  known — which  report  shall  be 
examined  by  the  court.  And  on  hearmg  the  objections,  if  any,  if  the 
court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  road  is  necessary  and  right,  an  order 
shall  be  made  establishing  the  same  not  exceeding  thirty  feet  wide : 
And  provided^  also,  that  if  any  owner  of  land  shall  object  to  the  opening 
of  such  road,  the  same  shall  not  be  opened  by  the  person  or  persons  de- 
siring the  same,  until  the  person  or  persons  objecting  shall  be  paid  all 
the  damages  to  be  sustained  by  the  opening  thereof ; and  in  case  the 
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parties  cannot  agree  on  the  amount  of  damages,  the  same  shall  be  as- 
certained and  assessed  as  hereinafter  provided.  And  the  damages  be- 
ing paid  on  tinal  decision,  or  a sufficient  sum  deposited  with  the  coiu’t 
for  that  purpose,  the  person  or  persons  applying  therefor,  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  shall  have  the  right  to  open  said  road,  and  shall  have  the 
right  of  way  upon  the  same  forever  thereafter  : Frovided,  further^  the 
court  may  pay  a portion  of  said  damages. 

§ 17.  TMieiiever  any  person  or  persons  desire  a change  or  relocation 
of  any  State  or  county  road  now  located,  notice  of  such  intended  appli- 
cation shall  be  given  by  putting  uj)  advertisements,  in  writing,  at  least 
one  in  each  road  district  through  which  said  road  shall  pass,  and  on  the 
court  house  door,  twenty  days  previous  to  the  sitting  of  the  court  to 
which  application  shall  be  made  ; and  on  the  petition  of  thirty-five  quali- 
fied voters,  living  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  such  road,  the  court 
shall  appoint  three  viewers  to  examine  and  make  the  necessary  re-loca- 
tion. They  shall  carefully  view  the  road  as  located,  and  the  ground  for 
the  proposed  route,  aud  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  public  good  re- 
quires an  alteration,  in  view  of  obtaining  a more  suitable  place  to  erect 
a bridge  over  a stream,  wmd  a hill,  avoid  a swamp,  expensive  work,  or 
where  the  present  road  greatly  damages  an  individual,  and  can  be  va- 
ried without  material  damage  to  the  public,  in  such  cases  alterations 
may  be  made ) and  a majority  of  said  viewers  being  of  that  opinion, 
they  shaU  cause  a survey  and  re-location  to  be  made,  returning  to  the 
county  court  a plat,  with  the  courses  and  distances  of  the  road  as  estab- 
lished. But  if  they  consider  an  alteration  not  necessary,  they  shall  so 
report,  and  the  court  may  confirm  and  accept  the  report,  or  take  such 
fuither  action  thereon  as  to  them  may  seem  right.  In  like  manner,  any 
State  road  now  established,  which  may  be  considered  useless  or  burden- 
some, on  notice,  petition,  view  and  report  to  that  efliect,  as  required  in 
this  section  in  case  of  an  alteration,  the  same  may  be  annulled  and  va- 
cated. 

§ 18.  When  it  shall  become  necessary  to  have  a State  or  county  road 
now  located  and  established,  altered,  re-located  or  vacated  at  a county 
Ime,  or  a new  road  laid  out,  the  same  being  petitioned  for  and  notice 
given  as  required  in  the  preceding  section,  the  same  shall  be  agreed 
upon  by  reviewers  from  each  county,  to  be  appointed  by  the  counties 
immediately  interested  j and  no  road  shall  be  altered  at  a county  line, 
or  elsewhere,  unless  a majority  of  the  viewers  appointed  agree  on  such 
change  or  alteration  : Provided,  that  no  application  shall  be  acted  upon 
or  viewers  api^ointed,  as  contemplated  in  the  preceding  sections,  unless 
the  petitioners  deposit  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  reffiewers  in  case  an 
unfavorable  report  be  made,  to  be  refimded  should  the  road  be  located, 
altered  or  vacated,  as  petitioned  for.  In  case  of  a disagreement  in  the 
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location  or  alteration  of  any  road  crossing  a county  line  by  the  county 
authorities,  either  county  may  appeal  to  the  circuit  court,  who  shall  hear 
and  determine  the  case,  grant  a review,  appoint  reviewers,  and  make 
such  order  therein  as  shall  seem  right  in  the  establishment  of  the  road 
in  dispute. 

§ 19.  In  all  cases  where  a petition  is  presented  to  the  county  court, 
praying  for  a change,  alteration,  location  or  vacation  of  a county  road, 
as  provided  for  in  this  act,  if  there  shall  be  remonstrances  presented 
against  granting  the  same,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  court  to  give  due 
consideration  both  to  the  petition  and  remonstrance,  and  grant  or  re- 
fuse the  prayer  of  such  petitioners,  as  in  their  discretion  shall  be  just  and 
proper. 

§ 20.  All  roads  shall  be  surveyed,  and  a plat,  with  the  course  and 
distances  thereof,  returned  with  the  report  of  the  viewers  to  the  county 
court,  which  shall  be  recorded  and  filed.  The  county  court,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  report  and  plat,  shall  determine  and  establish  on  record  the 
width  of  the  road,  making  the  main  leading  roads  four  rods  wide  and 
none  less  than  fifty  feet. 

§ 21.  In  the  location  and  alteration  of  all  roads,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  viewers  to  make  the  same  as  direct  as  the  ground  and  circumstances 
will  allow,  particularly  the  main  leading  roads.  Previous  to  entering 
upon  their  duties,  they  shall  be  sworn,  before  some  officer  authorized  to 
administer  oaths,  that  they  wiU  faithfully,  impartially,  and  to  the  best 
of  their  judgment,  discharge  the  duties  incumbent  on  them  as  road 
viewers,  under  the  law  and  appointment  of  the  court. 

§ 22.  County  surveyors  may  act  as  road  viewers  in  their  respective 
counties,  without  further  qualification,  and  may  administer  the  proper 
oath  of  office  to  other  road  viewers  who  may  be  associated  with  them, 
or  otherwise. 

§ 23.  In  all  cases  where  a public  road  shall  have  been  or  may  be  au- 
thorized by  law  to  be  laid  out  or  constructed  in  this  State,  either  by  State 
or  county  authority,  and  the  same  is  required  to  pass  over  the  land  be- 
longing to  any  company,  corporation  or  individual,  and  the  owner  or 
owners  shall  object  thereto,  and  cannot  agree  with  the  commissiouer, 
superintendent  or  supervisor  authorized  to  construct  the  same,  on  the 
amount  of  damage  which  such  owner  or  owners  may  claim,  it  shall  be 
lawful  and  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  court  to  cause  a jury  of  six 
freeholders  to  appear  before  said  court,  at  such  time  as  may  be  fixed  by 
said  court;  and  the  said  jury,  after  being  duly  sworn  faithfully  and 
impartially  to  examine  the  gTound  which  shall  be  pointed  out  to  them, 
shall  assess  the  damages  which  the  ownCI  of  the  land  will  sustain  by  the 
said  road,  and  make  written  report  to  the  said  court,  at  such  time  as  the 
court  may  direct — a copy  of  which  award  shall  be  furnished  to  the  party 
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claiming  damages;  and  tlie  money  being  paid  or  tendered  to  the  party 
to  whom  the  same  is  assessed,  the  said  road  may  be  opened  by  the  pro- 
per authoritiy  of  the  county,  and  the  right  of  way  acqnir(‘d  by  the  pub- 
lic for  a i)ublic  road:  Provided^  that  the  corporation,  compan^q  owner  or 
o^mers  of  the  land  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  the  aAvard  of  the 
jury  to  the  circuit  court,  within  twenty  days  from  the  approval  of  said 
award  by  said  county  court,  upon  executing  bonds,  to  be  approved  by 
said  court,  and  the  case  shall  be  acted  upon  in  such  manner  as  the  cir- 
cuit court  may  determine,  with  a view  to  justice,  and  make  such  order 
thereon  as  may  seem  right  and  just,  which  decision  shall  be  final.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  extend  to  the  right  of  way  for  a cartway 
or  private  road,  as  contemplated  in  section  sixteen  of  this  act. 

§ 24.  If  any  person  shall  obstruct  any  public  or  private  road  by  fell- 
ing a tree  or  trees  across  the  same,  by  encroaching  upon  or  fencing  up 
the  same  (except  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a hedge,  in  which  case  not 
more  than  one-foiuth  of  the  width  of  the  road  shall  be  occupied  for  such 
purpose),  or  by  placing  any  other  obstruction  therein,  he  shall  forfeit 
for  any  such  offense  a sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  and  a sum  not  ex- 
ceending  three  dollars  for  every  day  he  shall  suffer  such  obstruction  to 
remain,  after  he  shall  have  been  ordered  to  remove  the  same  by  any 
supervisor,  county  commissioner  or  justice  of  the  peace ; and  if  any 
person  shall  purposely  destroy  or  injui’e  any  bridge  or  causeway,  or  re- 
move any  of  the  timber  or  i^lank  thereof,  or  destroy  or  deface  any  guide 
board,  post  or  mile  stone  on  a pubhc  or  private  road,  or  dig  any  drain 
or  ditch  across  a public  or  private  road,  such  person  so  offending  shall 
be  indicted  or  sued  before  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  on  comfiction  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  bun- 
dled dollars,  except  bridges,  which  shall  be  double  the  value  thereof, 
and  for  biuming  a bridge,  to  be  punished  agreeably  to  the  criminal  code : 
Provided^  hoicever,  that  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  person  who  shall  lawfully  cut  down  any  timber  for  rails,  firewood 
or  other  purposes,  and  who  shall  immediately  remove  the  same  out  of 
the  road,  nor  to  any  person  tln-ough  whose  laud  a road  shall  run,  who 
shall  dig  a rlitch  or  dram  across  such  road,  and  keep  the  same  in  good 
repam. 

§ 25.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  obstruct  any  public  or  private 
road,  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  twenty-four  (24)  and  twenty 
five  (25)  of  this  act,  the  penalty'  provided  for  in  said  section  may  be  re- 
covered either  by  an  indictment,  or  in  an  action  of  debt,  before  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  of  the  coimty  in  which  the  offense  was  committed, 
which  action  may  be  brought  upon  the  complaint,  on  information,  of 
any  person  who  may  complain,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  county. 
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§ 26.  If  any  person  shall  impair  any  public  or  private  road,  by 
plowing  or  turning  a current  of  water  so  as  to  saturate  or  wash  the 
same,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a fine,  for  the  first  offense  five  dollars  5 
and  for  a second  offense  ten  dollars  5 and  at  that  rate  for  every  addi- 
tional offense,  which  fines  shall  be  collected  either  before  a justice  of  the 
peace  or  by  indictment  in  the  circuit  court,  as  now  pro^dded  by  law. 

§ 27.  It  any  person  shall  ride,  lead  or  drive  any  wagon,  carriage, 
dray,  cart  or  other  vehicle  or  conveyance,  or  any  horse,  mare,  mule  or 
ox,  or  other  animal,  over,  or  across  any  i:>nblic  bridge,  or  any  bridge 
used  by  the  public,  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  faster  than  a walk,  he 
shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  each  offense,  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which 
penalty  shall  be  collected,  either  before  a justice  of  the  peace  or  by  in- 
dictment in  the  circuit  court  of  said  county,  as  is  provided  by  the  last 
preceding  section. 

§ 28.  The  county  courts  of  the  several  counties  in  this  State  not 
under  township  organization,  shall  have  and  are  hereby  vested  with 
general  superintendence  over  the  public  roads  within  their  respective 
counties,  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  cause  new  roads  to  be  located 
and  made,  and  to  alter  or  vacate  public  roads  within  their  respective 
counties,  in  the  manner  in  this  act  provided  and  pointed  out. 

§ 29.  The  county  court,  in  counties  not  under  township  organization, 
of  each  county,  shall,  at  their  December  term,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
may  be,  in  each  and  every  3-ear,  lay  out  and  divide  their  respective 
counties  into  such  road  districts  as  they  may  deem  convenient  and 
proper,  defining  accurately  the  boundaries  of’ said  districts  5 and  they 
shall  appoint  one  supervisor  in  each  district,  who  shall  serve  one  year, 
and  continue  in  office  until  a successor  shall  be  appointed : Provided^ 
that  the  county  courts  of  all  counties  not  under  township  organization 
shall,  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  appoint  super- 
visors, and.  divide  their  respective  counties  into  districts,  as  contem- 
plated in  this  section. 

§ 30.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  in  each 
county,  to  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  sheriff  written  notices  to  all  the 
supervisors,  as  aforesaid,  within  ten  days  after  such  appointment  has 
been  made,  informing  them  of  their  said  appointment,  describing  the 
bonds  of  their  respective  districts,  and  the  roads  therein  j and  the  said 
sheriff  shaU  immediately  deliver  the  said  notices  to  the  persons  to  whom 
the  same  shall  be  directed,  respectivel3^  ] and  if  any  supervisor  shall  re- 
fuse to  accept  his  said  appointment,  the  sheriff  shaU  return  the  said 
notice  to  the  clerk  who  issued  the  same,  noting  such  refusal  on  the  back 
thereof.  But  if  the  said  supervisor  shall  agree  to  accept  the  same,  such 
supervisor  shall,  within  fifteen  days  thereafter,  return  to  the  clerk  of  the 
county  court  a list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  residing  within  the  road 
district  hable  to  be  taxed  for  road  purposes  j and  the  said  sheriff'  shall 
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notify  the  said  clerk  of  such  acceptance.  And  the  said  slieriff  shall,  in 
all  cases,  make  return  of  acceptance  or  refusal  within  twenty  days  after 
the  delivery  to  him  of  the  notice  aforesaid.  For  any  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  clerk  to  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  sheriff  any  one  of  the  notices 
required  hy  this  section,  he  shall  be  hned  in  the  sum  often  dollars  5 and 
the  sheriff  shall  incur  the  same  penalty  for  a failure  to  deliver  any  one 
of  said  notices  in  the  manner  and  within  the  periods  herein  prescribed : 
Provided,  that  supervisors  shall  not  be  required  to  make  such  return, 
unless  the  county  court  shall  have  levied  a tax  according  to  the  ])ro- 
visions  of  this  act : Provided,  further,  that  any  county  court  or  board  of 
county  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  open 
and  keep  in  good  repair  all  public  highways  in  their  respective  counties, 
and  to  build  and  keep  in  repair  all  bridges,  either  by  taxation  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  by  labor  in  part  and  taxation  in  part,  as  they  may  elect. 

§ 31.  When  any  person  shall  refuse  to  accept  the  appointment  as 
supervisor,  or  after  having  accepted  the  same,  shall  fail  to  j)erform  the 
duties  thereof,  he  shall  be  fined  five  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  to  road 
purposes : Provided,  that  the  county  court  may  excuse  any  supervisor 
from  the  j)ayment  of  said  fine,  upon  being  satisfied  that  sucii  person 
ought  not  to  have  been  appointed.  The  county  court  shall  have  power, 
at  any  time,  to  remove  from  office  any  supervisor  who  shall  fail  or  re- 
fuse to  perform  his  duty,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  at  the  term  of 
court  at  which  any  removal  shall  be  made*  or  vacancy  occur. 

§ 32.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  supervisor  to  cause  all  the  public 
roads  within  his  district  to  be  kept  well  cleared,  smooth,  and  in  good 
repair ; causing  all  stumps  to  be  cut  low,  so  as  to  afford  at  all  times  a 
free  and  safe  passage  to  wagons  and  other  carriages  along  such  road  5 to 
cause  bridges  and  causewaj^s  to  be  made  wherever  the  same  shall  be 
necessary,  and  to  keep  the  same  in  repair  ’,  and  to  cause  to  be  erected 
and  kept  in  repair,  at  the  forks  or  crossing  place  of  every  public  road,  a 
post  and  guide-boards,  with  x)lain  inscriptions  thereon  in  letters  and 
figures,  ghdng  the  direction  and  distance  to  the  most  noted  places  to 
which  said  roads  may  lead. 

§ 33.  Whenever  any  public  road  shall  be  obstructed  by  falling  tim- 
ber, or  in  any  other  manner,  and  when  any  bridge  or  causeway  shaU  be 
destroyed,  or  become  impassable  or  dangerous  to  travelers,  it  shaU  be 
the  duty  of  the  supervisor  to  cause  such  obstruction  to  be  removed,  and 
to  have  such  bridges  or  causeways  rebuilt  or  repaired  5 and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  shall  call  out  the  persons  bound  to  labor  on  the  road  in  his  dis- 
trict, or  as  many  of  them  as  may  be  necessary  ,*  but  if  tlie  persons  bound 
to  perform  such  labor  in  his  district  shall  have  previously  performed  the 
number  of  days  required  by  this  act,  or  if  the  labor  due  from  such  per- 
sons shall  not  be  sufficient,  he  shall  then  imoceed  to  hire  as  many  labor- 
ers or  teams  as  may  be  necessary  to  remove  such  obstruction  or  repair 
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such  damages : Provided,  that  iu  counties  electing  to  keep  up  roads  in 
theii  respective  counties,  by  taxation,  then  and  in  that  case  the  super- 
visor shall  proceed  to  hire  as  many  laborers  or  teams  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  such  obstructions  and  repair  such  damages  : And^  pro- 
vided, further,  that  the  cost  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars and  if  the  cost 
of  such  work  shall  be  estimated  by  said  supervisor  to  exceed  ten  dollars, 
then  he  shall  report  such  obstruction  or  damage  to  any  one  or  more  of 
the  county  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  immediately  to  cause 
such  obstruction  to  be  removed,  or  such  bridge  or  causeway  to  be  re- 
built or  repaired,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  by  ordering  the  supervisor 
to  hire  laborers  and  teams  for  that  purpose,  or  by  making  a contract 
with  some  tit  person  or  persons,  as  they  may  deem  best  j and  all  moneys 
requmed  to  carry  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  into  effect,  shaU 
be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury,  on  the  order  of  the  county  court. 

§ 34.  The  county  courts  of  the  several  counties  in  this  State,  who 
shall  adopt  the  system  ot  part  tax  and  part  labor^  or  all  labor,  at  the 
December  term,  annually,  shall  ffx  and  cause  to  be  entered  upon  the 
records  of  their  courts  a certain  number  of  days,  not  exceeding  three 
nor  less  than  two,  that  each  and  every  able  bodied  man  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  fifty  years  shall  labor  on  some  public  road  within  the 
county  during  the  year.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  said 
court  to  certify  the  number  of  days  fixed  as  aforesaid  in  the  notice  to 
each  supervisor  appointed  in  said  county. 

§ 35.  The  county  court  of  each  and  every  county,  in  addition  to  the 
work  required  iu  the  foregoing  section  (34),  may,  at  the  September  term, 
annually,  assess  a road  tax  of  not  more  than  twenty  cents  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  taxable  property,  real  and  personal,  or  either, 
in  their  counties  j and  a column  in  the  tax  book  shall  designate  the 
amount  of  such  road  tax  due  from  each  person  from  whom  the  same  is 
to  be  collected ; which  road  tax,  assessed  on  property  owned  by  citizens 
living  in  incorporated  towns  of  the  county,  and  also  owned  by  non-res- 
idents of  the  county,  shall  be  collected  by  the  collector  as  other  county 
revenue,  and  paid  into  the  treasury  in  like  manner,*  and  the  county 
court  shall  appropriate  the  same  on  roads  and  bridges  as  they  may  deem 
proper : Provided,  that  counties  electing  to  work  under  the  tax  system 
in  whole,  for  road  purposes,  may  levy  a road  tax  not  exceeding  forty 
cents  on  every  one  hundred  doUars'  worth  of  property,  real  or  personal, 
as  provided  in  section  thirty  of  this  act.  ’ 

§ 36.  The  clerk  of  the  county  court,  in  all  counties  adopting  the  labor 
system,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall,  by  the  first  day  of  February  in  each 
year,  make  out  a list  of  all  persons  owing  road  tax  in  each  road  district 
in  the  county  , v ith  the  amount  of  tax  due  from  each  person  j which  list 
shall  be  by  said  clerk  delAered  to  the  sheriff,  and  by  him  delivered  to 
the  proper  supervisor  within  twenty  days  from  the  date  such  list  is  de- 
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This,  therefore,  involves  a probable  delay  of  a final  decision  until 
about  18<«.  And  it  shows,  for  that  reason,  the  importance  of  the  peo- 
pie  s persisting  with  inflexible  determination,  as  above  suggested  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  cases  against  railroad  corporations,  without  beiiin- 
weaned  by  tlie  delays  of  the  law. 

These  facts  further  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  suitable  appro- 
priations bemg  made  for  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  numerous  and 
great  litigations,  arising  under  the  laws  designed  to  regulate  railroads. 

The  railroad  companies  who  are  resisting  the  enforcement  of  these 
laws,  represent  an  aggregate  capital,  within  the  limits  of  this  State  alone 
of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  ($250,000  000)’ 
and  combine  in  their  sendee  the  highest  business  talent  aud  profession’ 
al  attainments  existing  in  the  country.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  such  vast  interests,  supported  by  such  business  and  professional 
abdity , can  be  subordinated  by  casual  and  unpaid  professional  labor 
The  act  of  1871,  regulating  the  tariff  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers on  railroads,  seems  to  be  based  upon  as  just  principles  as  can  be 
devused;  but  its  gveat  and  inherent  defect  is,  that  it  gives  neither  the 
Kailroad  Commissioners,  nor  any  other  public  authority,  the  power  to 
prosecute  any  railroad  for  its  violation,  until  after  five  private  actions 
■sliall  have  been  successfully  prosecuted  to  judgment. 

What  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  the  expense  of  this  class  of 
prosecutions,  clearly  shows  how  improbable  it  is  that  indiiuduals  for 
the  sake  of  recovering  back  from  a railroad  company  a few  cents  chL-ge 

in  excess  of  legal  fare,  will  engage  in  such  protracted  and  expensive 
'Controversies.  ^ 

Unless,  therefore,  the  Eailroad  Commissioners  shall  be  authorized  to 
. ring  actions  in  behalf  of  the  State,  either  to  recover  penalties  given  bv 
law,  or  to  enforce  forfeiture  of  the  charters,  this  act  regulating  passen- 
„ger  fares  is  a dead  letter. 

The  object,  in  forfeiting  the  franchises  of  a railroad  company,  is  not 
to  deprive  the  stockholders,  or  creditors  of  the  road,  of  any  property 
interest  which  they  may  possess,  nor  yet  to  destroy  the  road  itself  as  a 
means  of  public  communication.  To  do  the  latter,  would  be  to  inflict 
.upon  the  community  a great  injury.  The  true  object  of  forfeiture  is  to 
.compel  railroael  companies  to  submit  themselves  to  the  rules  of  law 
provided,  from  time  to  time,  for  their  government,  just  as  individuals 
are  compelled  to  obey  the  laws  respecting  themselves.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  suitable  provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  the  tempo- 
rary  operation,  and  the  ultimate  re-organization,  without  injury  to  in- 
ui  ual  rights  of  property,  of  all  railroads  whose  charters  shall  be  for- 
feited pursuant  to  the  acts  under  consideration.  This  provision  might  be 
made  temporary  m its  operation,  so  that  railroad  companies  who  persist 
— 28 
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in  defying  the  law,  after  the  courts  shall  have  decided  upon  its  validity, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  benefits,  and  the  forfeiture  of  their  franchises 
and  property  enure  absolutely  to  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

Another  subject,  of  nearly  equal  interest  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
is  worthy  of  your  consideration — that  is,  the  rate  of  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  either  persons  or  property  on  railroads.  It  is  a rule 
of  the  common  law  that  carriers  must  transport  without  discrimination, 
and  for  reasonable  compensation.  The  freight  act,  above  referred  to, 
seems  to  sufficiently  provide  against  discrimination  5 but  no  where,  in 
the  legislation  regulating  railroads,  is  any  authority  given  to  the  Eail- 
road  Commission  to  institute  proceedings  against  such  companies,  for 
excessive  or  extortionate  charges.  It  is  believed  it  would  be  wise  that 
the  Legislature  should  delegate  to  the  Commission  power  to  institute 
proceedings  for  forfeiture  of  franchises,  or  for  the  collection  of  penalties 
given  by  law,  in  cases  where  they  have  information  that  extortionate 
charges  are  made.  This  power,  it  is  true,  already  exists  by  the  circuit- 
ous methods  of  the  common  law ; but  a provision  for  its  exercise  in  the 
direct  manner  proposed,  would  insure  a prompt  decision,  and  greatly 
promote  the  protection  of  the  public  interest  and  place  the  enforcement 
of  the  public  policy  where  it  belongs. 

It  is  due  from  me,  in  this  unofficial  communication,  to  state,  for  your 
information  and  that  of  the  general  public,  that  what  has  been  accom- 
plished thus  far,  in  establishing  the  right  of  public  control  over  rail- 
roads in  this  State,  has  been  done  mainly  by  the  assistance  of  J.  H. 
Eowell,  State’s  Attorney  for  the  8th  Judicial  District,  Hamilton  Spencer 
and  E.  M.  Benjamin  of  the  city  of  Bloomington.  These  gentlemen  have 
acted  as  counsel  for  the  State  in  conducting  the  litigation  before  men- 
tioned, and  have  succeeded  in  so  presenting  the  questions  at  issue,  as  to 
obtain  the  favorable  decision  before  referred  to.  They  have  devoted 
much  time  and  labor  to  the  investigation  of  the  intricate  questions  of 
law  involved,  and  have  done  so,  practically,  as  volunteers,  no  provision 
of  law  having  been  made  for  their  suitable  compensation. 

On  all  occasions,  and  at  aU  times,  these  gentlemen  have  not  only  been 
ready,  but  also  zealous  and  determined,  in  their  efforts  to  aid  in  every 
practicable  way  in  securing  the  rights  of  the  public. 

In  conclusion,  I desire  to  express  my  most  hearty  sympathy  with  aU 
efforts  made  by  yourselves,  or  by  others,  by  any  just  and  legal  methods, 
to  protect  individuals  and  the  public  against  the  grasping  power  of  mo- 
nopolies, that  set  themselves  above  and  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

EespectfuUy, 

EIOHAED  P.  MOEGAH,  Jr. 

Bloomington,  III.,  January  14, 1873. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  letter,  Col.  Morgan  was  called 
out  and  introduced  by  the  President. 

RE^IARKS  OF  RICHARD  P.  MORGAN,  JR. 

Mr.  President^  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : 

Having  unexpectedly  returned  to  this  city,  I have  the  honor,  in  accor- 
dance with  your  invitation,  to  present  myself  before  you. 

It  cannot  be  that  any  man,  or  community  of  men,  who  fully  appre- 
ciate the  magnitude  and  vital  importance  of  the  struggle  that  is  now 
inaugurated,  will  enter  upon  any  of  the  duties  involved,  even  of  the 
most  minute  character,  without  pledging  themselves  to  an  unflinching 
and  faithful  discharge  of  the  sacred  responsibility  of  the  trust.  Any 
who  cannot  do  this,  it  were  better  they  should  stand  aside.  The  con- 
test in  our  State  is  against  a represented  valuation  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars ; in  the  United  States  against  more 
than  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  What  is  the  contest  for  ? In 
our  State,  as  iu  many  of  the  other  States,  this  enormous  capital  claims 
the  right,  under  Legislative  grants,  to  fix  the  rates  for  transporting 
persons  and  property,  in  its  own  way,  with  or  without  discrimination 
against  localities  or  persons— in  other  words,  it  claims  the  right,  in  a 
large  degree,  to  fix  the  measure  of  prosperity  which  the  individuals  of 
each  community  on  its  lines  of  railway  may  enjoy.  And  this  mighty 
power  is  possessed,  forsooth,  by  virtue  of  an  irrevocable  Legislative  con- 
tract. Could  there  be  a more  monstrous  and  insulting  assumption 
thrust  upon  the  sense  of  justice  which  is  so  eminent  and  universal  with 
the  people  of  this  country  ? Thanks  to  the  sturdy  character  of  the  Hon. 
Thos.  P.  Tipton,  of  this  city,  that  monstrosity  has  received  its  knock- 
down. WLo  shall  now  have  the  hardihood  to  set  it  on  its  legs  again  ? 
So  much  for  discrimination. 

P'ow,  with  reference  to  rates,  this  vast  capital  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing very  graciously  admits  that  it  cannot  charge  ^fimreasonable  rates’^ 
without  forfeiting  its  chartered  privileges,  and  therefore  says  it  will  fix 
the  rates  which  it  may  deem  reasonable,  and  denies  the  right  of  any 
one  to  assist  in  performing  that  delicate  duty.  I am  far  more  radical 
in  regard  to  this  vital  branch  of  the  burdens  resting  upon  the  people 
than  any  one  I have  ever  met,  and  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  root 
of  this  difficulty,  assert  that  retrospective  relief  must  be  obtained— that 
is  to  say,  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  fictitious  railroad  capital  in  the 
United  States  must  be  forever  blotted  out,  and  no  more  under  any  form 
be  permitted  to  rest  as  a wrongful  burden  upon  the  people.  I believe 
this  can  be  done,  because  all  of  the  fictitious  capital  issued  has  been 
placed  in  the  attitude  of  actual  capital  by  fraud ; and  all  parties  who 
purchase  railroad  stocks  are  bound  to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  buy 
into  a fraudulently  conducted  company.  The  fraud  has  been  done  under 
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the  semblance  of  law  and  equity,  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  largely  on 
the  theory  of  ^^capitalizing  earnings.’^ 

In  brief,  those  railroad  companies  which  have  made  earnings  large 
enough  to  enable  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  their  bonded  debts, 
and  pay  dividends  on  their  stock,  and  also  make  improvements  in  the 
capacity  of  their  roads,  which  latter  item  properly  belongs  to  construc- 
tion, must  have  charged  unreasonably  high  rates  to  accomplish  so  much  5 
therefore  every  dollar  expended  by  the  railroad  companies  of  the  United 
States  out  of  their  earnings  upon  the  work  of  construction,  after  paying 
a reasonable  interest  on  the  actual  capital  invested,  has  been  taken  es- 
cretly  and  fraudulently  from  the  people. 

These  accretions  of  value  to  the  roads,  after  an  accumulation  of  years, 
have  then  been  adroitly  thrown  into  the  pockets  of  the  railroad  stock- 
holders, by  an  issue  of  stock  to  represent  the  value  thus  secretly  ac- 
cumulated from  excessive  earnings— the  result  of  unreasonable  and  ex- 
tortionate rates. 

I know  how  incomplete  my  remarks  have  been  ,•  but  if  they  should 
tend  to  bring  out  an  intelligent  and  earnest  discussion  on  the  subject,  I 
am  full  of  faith  that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  to  reduce  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  country  to  an  equitable  valuation.  ‘‘Eeasonable  rates’^ 
will  then  be  a reality^  and  such  as  will  produce,  under  uniform  charges 
and  faithful  and  economical  management,  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  net 
profit  on  the  proper  and  actual  cost  of  this  great  system  of  public  high- 
ways. 

This  is  an  important  part  of  the  work  to  be  done— to  do  which  I am 
with  you  heart  and  hand. 


Gek.  MoEtilta, 


upon  the  invitation  of  the  Convention,  came  forward,  and  said  in  sub- 
stance : 

That  he  was  obliged  to  the  Convention  for  its  kindness  in  inviting  him 
to  speak  on  the  important  question  before  it,  and  regretted  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  comply  with  what  seems  to  be  a rule  here — to  speak 
from  manuscript. 

The  resolution  pending  before  you,  endorsing  the  action  of  Mr.  Shel- 


lebarger,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Hawley,  of  Illinois,  in  their  efibrts  to  procure 
the  passage  of  a bill  through  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  pro- 
hibit railroad  companies  from  making  discriminations  and  unjust  charges, 
meets  my  most  hearty  approbation.  And  when  I shall  have  taken  my 
seat  in  Congress,  I assure  you  that  that  or  a similar  bill  will  receive  my 
vote  and  my  most  energetic  influence  to  secure  its  passage.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
‘To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among  the  several  States, 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes.”  The  right  of  Congress  to  pass  a law  of  this 


character  caimot  reasouably  be  questioned.  Tliis  provision  of  the  na- 
tional constitution  was  manifestly  inserted  in  anticipation  of  an  emer- 
gency like  the  present.  1 see  no  dilference  whether  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  States  be  interrupted  and  blocked  up  by  the  States  or  by  cor- 
porations 01-ganized‘by  their  authority. 

It  is  clear  that  no  'State  can  in  any  way  interfere  with  or  obstruct 
commerce  among  the  States, '.in  violation  of  any  national  law;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  that  which  cannot  be  done  by  a sovereign  State  can- 
not be  done  by  its  agents  and  grantees — the  railroad  companies.  The 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States,  necessarily  gives  power 
to  Congress  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  transportation  of 
freight  and  passengers  from  one  State  to  another,  and  to  prevent  extor- 
tion and  unjust  discrimination.  When  it  is  conceded  that  the  railroad 
companies  have  the  right  to  charge  any  sum  beyond  a just  and  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  services  rendered  by  it,  it  is  then  admitted 
that  they  have  the  right  to  wholly  prohibit;  for  if  any  unreasonable 
charge  could  be  hiTvlully  made  it,  can  be  extended  to  a i)rohibition. 

This  cannot  be  the  law.  Eailroads  are  public  highways  j their  mvn- 
ners  and  managers  are  the  agents  and  trustees  of  the  people,  entitled  to 
a reasonable  and  just  comi^ensation  for  their  services,  and  for  the  use  of 
then’  capital  mvested  in  the  public  improvement,  and  to  protection  for 
their  property  therein  imder  the  law. 

’n'hether  the  determination  of  what  is  reasonable  is  for  the  courts,  or 
for  the  Legislature  to  decide,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  courts.  It 
has  been  my  fortune  to  have  voted  for,  and  aided  in  the  passage  of 
every  law  upon  our  statute  books  on  the  subject  of  railroad  restriction. 

My  attention  was  fii'st  called  to  this  subject  in  1868,  by  3Ir.  Eogers, 
who  is  a delegate  in  this  Convention,  and  Mr.  Race,  who  is  a member  of 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

In  1868,  the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  charged,  as  I now  remember, 

8 10  for  a car  from  Macon,  north  to  Decatur,  distance  ten  miles ; at  the 
same  time,  for  the  same  car  from  Macon  to  Chicago,  near  200  miles,  $55  ,• 
and  from  Maron,  south  to  Decatur,  thirteen  miles,  $13  per  car^  and  from 
Maron  to  Chicago,  about  180  miles,  815  per  car.  The  apparent  object 
of  which-was  the  prevention  of  the  shipment  of  freight  on  the  Wabash 
road,  via  Decatur.  In  the  State  Senate  of  1869, 1 found  Gen.  AUen  C. 
Duller,  Senator  from  Boone  county,  the  leading  spirit  on  this  subject  j 
he  having  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  fight  during  the  session  of  1867, 
renewed  it  vigorously. 

He  had  pending  a bill  for  the  regulation  of  passenger  rates — which 
was  in  substance  the  ;^same  as  the  present  j)assenger  law — which  was 
passed  after  great  labor  by  its  friends,  and  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  I 
had  pending  at  the  same  time  a bill  for  the  regulation  of  fr’eights. 
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It  was  reported  back  by  the  railroad  committee,  and  received  only 
eleven  votes  in  its  favor,  your  chairman  (Mr.  Flagg)  being  one  of  that 
number.  We  stuck  to  it,  however,  and  the  bill  was  sent  back  to  the 
committee,  and  was  in  substance  embodied  into  the  act  of  1869,  which 
was  passed  after  a long,  hard  struggle  by  its  friends.  If  those  gentle- 
men who  are  not  familiar  with  this  bill,  will  examine  it,  I know  they 
will  wonder,  as  I do,  that  its  efficiency  has  never  been  tested  by  the 
courts. 

The  question  with  the  friends  of  this  movement,  in  1869,  was,  can  we 
pass  a bill  I But  in  1871,  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  the 
only  question  was,  what  bill  shall  we  pass  ? 

The  bills  for  the  ap]3ointment  of  Bailroad  and  Warehouse  Gommmis- 
sioners,  and  the  passenger  bill,  passed  without  any  opposition  worthy 
of  notice.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  enforce  the  laws.  They 
have  not  done  it.  The  commission  has  been  a total  and  unqualified 
failure. 

They  diligently  sought  after  and  accepted  appointments  with  a 
salary  of  83,500  a year  each,  with  secretary,  office  rent,  et  cetera^  costing 
the  State  about  $1,500  per  year,  and  then  discovered,  after  a consulta- 
tion with  the  Attomey-Greneral,  that  the  law  under  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed was  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  They  make  technical  objections  to  it,  which  if  good,  as  to 
this  act,  are  certainly  not  good  as  to  the  act  of  ^69,  and  which  they 
ought  to  have  known  before  their  acceptance  of  the  office.  They  drew 
their  pay,  and  learned  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney. General. 

Almost  every  member  of  the  General  Assembly  that  created  this 
commission,  knew  that  the  Attorney-General,  IMr.  Bushnell,  did  not  en- 
tertain a very  strong  opinion  of  the  power  of  the  Legislative  to  restrict 
raikoads  in  their  charges.  The  Legislature  pur]30sely  took  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Attorney.General,  and  the 
Commissioners  have  decided  that  they  were  a useless  appendage  to  the 
State  government,  because  such  was  IVIr.  Bushneffis  opinion  on  that 
subject. 

(Here  a delegate  rose  in  the  audience,  and  explained  that  the  people 
up  on  Fox  river  knew  ^Wash”  BushneUj  that  he  was  the  president  of 
a railroad  company,  and  made  about  $100,000  out  of  the  people,  and 
owned  a large  amount  of  railroad  stock.) 

The  speaker  resumed : Eeports  of  that  kind  were  current  among  the 
members,  and  Mr.  Bushnell’s  opinion  of  the  law  was  adverse  to  the 
people.  Mr.  Bushnell  is  a good  lawyer,  but  the  bill  condemned  by  him 
passed  through  the  Senate  committee  of  13  lawyers,  12  of  whom  were  as 
good  lawyers  as  he.  A committee  of  good  lawyers  in  the  House  passed 
on  the  sufficiency  of  the  bill.  The  Commissioners’  plain  duty  was  to  test 
all  of  these  laws  in  the  courts — test  not  one  point  but  every  point.  In_ 
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stead  of  this,  they  have  brought  one  suit  5 or  rather  Col.  Morgan,  one  of 
their  number,  brought  one  suit.  The  law  officers  of  the  State  would  have 
done  much  more  without  them.  The  people  relied  upon  them  to  do  their 
duty,  and  there  was  nothing  done. 

Senator  Y aughn — a farmer  from  Knox  county — a thoughtful,  careful, 
clear-headed  man — for  many  years  a raili’oad  engineer — after  months  of 
diligent  labor,  introduced  a bill  in  conformity  to  the  State  constitution, 
to  fix  reasonable  maximum  rates  for  transportation  of  freight.  It  was 
the  only  bill  introduced. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Col.  Morgan  to  say,  that  he  was  instrumental  in 
having  done  what  little  was  done,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be 
reappointed  at  the  head  of  a commission  that  will  do  some  good  under 
that  clause  of  the  constitution.  The  Commissioners  objected  to  it,  and 
it  was  defeated.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney-General  and  State’s  Attorneys,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Governor. 

There  is  ample  power  in  the  people  to  protect  themselves.  If  the 
railroads  had  8250,000,000,  the  opposite  interests  had  more  than  five 
times  that,  and  a hundred  men  to  their  one.  The  Legislature,  now 
in  session,  would  pass  any  biH  the  people  might  want,  and  the  com- 
bined wealth  of  the  railroads  could  not  pass,  or  prevent  the  passage  of 
a bill.  The  Supreme  Court  should  not  be  abolished.  The  purity  of 
the  judiciary  of  our  State  has  never  been  questioned.  They  are  to  de- 
cide what  the  law  is,  not  make  law.  If  the  law  is  wrong,  change  it. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  Judge  Tipton’s  and  Judge  Wood’s 
decision,  as  between  blue  and  green — one  does  not  offset  the  other. 
Judge  Tipton  is  clearly  correct,  and  will  be  sustained;  and  if  Judge 
W ood  should  be  sustained,  the  people  need  not  build  a railroad,  as  has 
been  suggested,  but  condemn,  pay  for,  and  take  one  already  built.  In 
this  way  charters,  surely,  can  be  overcome,  and  the  owners  would 
cheerfully  take  back  their  roads  at  the  price  fixed,  and  operate  them 
under  the  general  law.  In  1869,  there  was  no  power  to  interfere  with 
them  (railroads)  in  any  way.  It  is  now  admitted,  in  the  Tipton  case, 
that  they  may  be  limited  to  reasonable  rates.  There  has  been  that  much 
gained. 

Government  could  not  build  and  successfully  operate  railroads,  in 
competion  with  individuals. 

Let  government  improve  the  rivers  and  build  canals,  and  keep  the 
railroad  highways  free  from  obstructions  in  the  way  of  extortions  and 
unjust  discriminations,  and,  wherever  they  are  needed,  encourage  the 
building  of  more  of  them,  and  control  them  when  built. 

Let  the  people  organize — obey  the  law,  and  enforce  its  obedience  by 
all — and  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  every  individual  and  corporation 
wiU  admit  that  the  people  have  unlimited  power  to  protect  themselves. 
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as  individuals  or  as  communities,  against  wrong  and  oppression,  from 
whatever  source  it  may  come. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  JAMES  SHAW. 

Hon.  James  Shaw,  of  Carroll  county,  a member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly,  being  present,  was 
called  upon  to  give  his  views,  and  state  what  the  Legislature  would  do. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Convention  : 

I could  not  resist  the  desire  to  see  this  Convention,  and  learn  for  my- 
self the  character  of  the  men  composing  it,  and  the  weight  its  recom- 
mendations should  have  with  the  Legislature  nowin  session  at  the  State 
capital.  I had  hoped  to  remain  quietly  in  the  crowd ; but  some  very 
warm  friends  have  found  me  out  and  insist  that  I shall  appear  before 
you. 

I find  here  a large  body  of  earnest,  intelligent  men,  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  questions  now  agitating  the  great  producing  classes  of  the  West. 
I assure  you  the  Legislature,  now  in  session,  is  watching  your  delibera- 
tions with  quite  as  much  interest  as  you  are  watching  theirs.  Any  aid, 
recommendations,  or  plans  of  action  suggested  to  us  by  you,  will,  I 
think,  be  thankfully  received,  and  may  materially  aid  us  in  the  legis- 
lation demanded  at  our  hands.  My  own  views  upon  these  questions  of 
legislative  control  over  railroads  are  to  some  extent  well  known.  My 
convictions  are  clear  as  to  our  power  to  afford  the  needed  relief.  That 
relief  must  come.  Lf  it  cannot  be  had  from  the  Legislature  and  the 
courts,  it  may  come  in  the  right  of  revolution.  But  this  can  hardly 
become  necessary.  Public  opinion  will  find  its  way  into  the  laws  j and 
by  and  by  will  speak  in  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  courts.  It  is  a 
grand  humbug  to  argue,  that  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  old 
Dartmouth  College  case  are  to  be  inflexibly  applied  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  That  was  a little  corporation,  essentially  private,  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  masses  were  concerned.  These  vast  modern  railroad 
corporations  and  monoj)olies  have  grown  up,  a new  and  unanticipated 
power  within  this  simple  republican  form  of  government.  The  demand 
is  a new  interpretation  and  new  application  of  the  legal  principles  laid 
down  in  the  old  case.  The  common  law  is  plastic,  and  always  has 
adapted  itself  to  the  growth  of  civilization  and  the  new  wants  of  a great 
and  growing  people.  The  unwritten  Constitution  of  the  great  English 
nation  is  a lasting  monument  of  this  doctrine.  The  Eederal  and  early 
State  Constitutions  were  made  for  the  individual  units  of  the  govern- 
ment ; and  their  framers  never  dreamed  of  the  vast  aggregations  of 
capital,  endowed  with  corporate  life,  which  would  rise  in  the  later  days 
nf  the  Kepublic  to  oppress  the  people. 
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My  own  opinion  about  tbe  legislation  needed  may  be  briefly  stated. 
TVe  do  not  need  a large  amount  of  such  legislation.  A few  short,  well 
matured,  simple  laws,  will  do  for  the  present.  A passenger  tariff  actj  a 
law  establishing  some  general  principle  as  to  charges  for  freights  j one 
defining  clearly  the  police  regulations  applicable  to  the  running  of 
trains  j one  making  it  a criminal  offense  for  conductors  and  employees 
to  exact  greater  fare  or  freight  than  that  established  by  lawj  and  one 
giving  suits  against  railroads  precedence  on  the  trial  calendars  of  the 
courts,  might  embrace  the  whole  railroad  code.  The  gveat  necessity 
is  to  compel  the  railroads  to  acknowledge  the  principle  of  legislative 
control  over  them.  When  that  is  done,  tlie  problem  is  solved.  The 
practical  details  of  the  needed  legislation  will  follow  readily  and  easily. 
Here  the  State  may  aid  you  greatly,  by  clothing  the  Eailroad  Commis- 
sioners with  ample  powers,  and  putting  the  means  into  their  hands  to 
employ  the  best  legal  talent  and  follow  up  test  cases  to  and  through  the 
courts  of  last  resort.  Xot  one  man  in  a thousand  can  afford  to  sue 
and  fight  with  a railroad  company.  The  State  must  land  its  power, 
and  help  on  with  this  work.  The  State  icill  lend  its  power  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  citizens;  and  the  present  Legislature  will,  in  my  judgment, 
clothe  these  Commissioners  with  all  the  power  and  give  them  all  the 
money  necessary  to  this  end.  When  your  representatives  have  done 
this,  they  have  a right  to  expect  that  your  new  Governor  will  select 
three  men  of  candor,  fairness,  and  backbone,  who  will  see  that  the  laws 
are  obeyed  by  all  ahke. 

The  burthens  of  which  you  complain  have  been  fully  discussed  and 
set  forth  during  this  Convention.  They  are  many  and  gvievous.  The 
growth  of  the  vast  system — the  imiyerium  in  imj^erio  ; the  invention  of 
stock  watering  and  its  evils ; the  new  inventions  in  the  shape  of  through 
fast  fi’eight  lines — corporations  within  corporations — robbing  the  peo- 
ple, and,  in  many  instances,  even  the  stockholders  in  the  railroad  com- 
panies themselves;  the  destruction  of  competition;  the  endowing  of 
large  aggregations  of  individual  capital  with  corporate  life ; the  control 
of  all  these  by  grasping,  unscrupulous  men ; the  falling  of  the  great 
railroad  interests  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  a few  wealthy  men, 
or  groups  of  wealthy  men,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  gamble  with  the 
price  of  your  harvests  and  the  value  of  your  farms— these  are  crying 
evils  that  cannot  be  endured  and  must  be  cured.  The  State,  the  Gov- 
ernment, breathed  into  these  vast  corporations  souls  in  the  shape  of 
franchises  and  charter  rights.  Shall  the  creatures  become  stronger 
than  the  creator  I I think  not.  I think  you  have  a remedy— a peace- 
ful, legal,  constitutional  remedy.  To  that  phase  of  the  question  I will, 
for  a short  time,  address  myself. 
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What  is  the  nature  of  the  powers  which  the  sovereign  people^  acting 
through  their  legislatures,  can  bring  to  bear  upon  charters  granted  to 
railroad  companies  prior  to  the  adoption  of  our  present  constitution  % 
and  if  we  have  the  prox>osed  power,  how  can  we  best  exercise  it  % The 
Legislature,  as  I understand  our  system  of  State  government,  may  ex- 
ercise over  our  existing  railroads  three  or  four  classes  of  powers.  Let 
us  examine  these  powers.  They  are  germain  to  the  present  inquiry. 

The  first  is  the  police  power  of  the  State.  Exercising  this,  the  Legis- 
lature can  pass  many  law's  looking  to  the  control  of  railroads,  and  en- 
tkely  independent  of  their  charters.  Vested  rights  can  avail  little 
against  the  exercise  of  proper  police  regulations.  We  oan  regulate  the 
speed  of  trains  5 prohibit  the  throwing  of  sparks  5 provide  for  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  sounding  of  whistles  5 compel  companies  to  fence  their 
tracks,  and  stop  trains  at  railroad  crossings ; regulate  the  mode  and 
time  of  selling  tickets,  and  putting  passengers  on  and  off  trains,  and 
impose  all  other  wholesome  and  necessary  regulations  and  restraints 
which  the  safety  of  the  citizens  or  the  public  health  demands.  But 
this  x^owmr  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  reach  the  question  under  discus- 
sion. It  enables  us  to  say  how  our  persons  or  property  are  to  be  con- 
veyed, but  not  to  say  how  much  the  companies  shall  have  for  the  service 
rendered.  We  can  reach  the  mode  of  doing  the  work,  and  make  it  con- 
sistent with  the  public  safety,  but  cannot  regulate  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  for  the  work.  And  it  is  only  in  connection  with  other  powers, 
to  be  adverted  to  hereafter,  that  this  police  power  is  valuable  in  ena- 
bling us  to  assert  our  proposed  limitation  over  railroad  charges. 

Again,  railroad  corporations  may  incur  a forfeiture  of  their  charters 
by  a misuser  or  nonuser  of  the  franchises  and  privileges  granted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State.  Every  charter  is  granted  for  certain  well-de- 
fined xmrposes.  If  these  purxioses  are  abused,  the  charter  becomes  for- 
feited for  a misuser  of  its  franchise.  A railroad  corporation,  although 
defined  by  the  books  to  be  a private  corporation,  is  created  for  x>ublic 
uses  and  the  public  good.  When  the  corporation  becomes  oppressive 
and  burdensome,  and  ceases  to  subserve  the  public  good,  the  charter 
may  be  declared  forfeited,  and  the  Legislature  may  resume  all  the  pow- 
ers granted.  The  authorities  are  clear  and  uncontradicted  upon  this 
proiiosition.  But  the  trouble  in  attempting  to  exercise  this  power  is 
this  : A forfeiture  cannot  be  declared  until  after  a judicial  decision  is 
had,  finding  that  the  charter  has  been  abused  or  misused,  or  not  used 
at  all.  This  involves  the  delay  and  exiiense  of  an  endless  litigation. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  prove  a misuser  of  the  charter  powers.  And 
no  one  will  attack  a powerful  corporation  where  the  amount  involved 
in  each  prosecutiou  must  necessarily  be  small.  Litigation  with  rail- 
roads is  generally  ruin  to  the  individual  who  seeks  to  obtain  redress 
from  them  in  the  courts.  And,  although  the  power  is  ample  and  well 
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defined  wliere  the  abuse  exists,  it  is  one  of  those  cases  wliere  tiio  remcdy 
is  worse  tlian  the  disease.  As  a.  reserved  power  of  the  Lcislature  it 
may  sometimes,  liowever,  be  useful  in  enabling  us  to  checlAhe  too  Ha- 
gmiit  abuses  of  corporation  charters. 

But  the  most  effectual  power  which  the  Legislature  can  exercise  over 
existing  railroads  is  that  of  eminent  domain.  Tins  is  a power  to  take 
private  property  for  public  use.  It  may  be  exercised  by  the  State 
alone  ; or  the  Legislature  may  delegate  it  to  the  corporations,  as  in  the 
case  of  railroads  condemning  property  for  right  of  way;  or  its  exercise 
may  be  delegated  to  individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  obtaining  mill  sites 
by  condemnation  of  surrounding  lands.  This  is  the  power  which  cre- 
ate# our  railroads,  and  to  it  they  owe  their  continued  existence  IVe 
clothe  these  corporations  with  this  mighty  power.  They  can  move  or 
tear  down  your  house ; take  your  lands ; destroy  your  works  of  taste 
and  art;  invade  all  yoim  rights  of  property,  when  the  public  good  is  to 
be  subserved  thereby,  upon  making  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
property  taken.  Your  patent  from  the  government ; youi-  warrantee 
deed  from  your  grantor;  all  your  contracts  about  your  property  are 
subject  to  this  reserved  power.  Upon  this  point  there  are  many ’well 
adjudicated  cases.  In  the  celebrated  West  River  Bridge  case,  reported 

m 6 Howard’s  XI.  S.  Reports,  page  531,  Daniel,  Justice,  used  the  fol- 
lowing  language : 

“This  power  denominated  eminent  domain  of  the  State,  is,  as  its 
name  imports,  paramount  to  all  private  rights  vested  under  the  govern- 
ment, and  these  last  are,  by  necessary  implication,  held  subordinate  to 
this  power,  and  must  yield  in  every  instance  to  its  proper  exercise.” 

He  argues  further,  in  this  same  case,  that  this  principle  does  not  vio- 
late tne  Federal  Constitution,  or  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

Again,  111  our  own  Supreme  Court  Reports,  the  same  doctrine  is  laid 
down  in  2d  Gillnian,  at  page  227.  Justice  Purple,  in  a carefully  pre- 
pared opinion,  uses  the  following  language,  in  speaking  of  contracts; 

Such  a contract,  however,  is  always  subject  to  an  implied  reserva- 
tion in  favor  of  the  sovereign  power.  That,  whenever  the  public  good 
requires,  or  the  e.xigencies  of  the  State  demand  it,  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  conferred  may  be  resumed,  upon  adequate  compensation 
being  made  therefor.  Such  resumption,  however  exclusive  may  be  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  Golates  no  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Lnited  States,  or  of  this  State.’’ 

The  principle  is  so  firmly  settled,  that  it  pervades  our  whole  jurispru- 
dence. It  has  been  discussed  in  Congress  over  and  over  again  in  tlie 
celebrated  Mississippi  River  Bridge  cases.  In  Yew  York,  in  the  conflict 
between  canal  and  railroad  rights,  and  in  the  Eastern  Bridge  cases, 
where  conflicts  spring  up  between  railroads  and  certain  river  brido-e 
companies,  the  doctrine  is  fully  recognized  and  carried  out.  By  the  ex- 
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ercise  of  eminent  domain,  a railroad  track  may  be  taken  and  turned  in- 
to a canal  5 a bridge  for  a common  highway  may  be  taken  and  turned 
into  a railroad  bridge  5 one  railroad  may  take  a part  of  another  railroad 
track,  if  the  public  good  or  public  necessity  requires  the  change,  and 
just  compensation  is  made.  Kot  only  can  the  corporal  property  of  cor- 
porations be  taken  away,  but  their  franchises  and  charter  privileges 
may  be  modified,  restricted,  limited,  or  destroyed  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  said  that  more  than  fifty  decisions  of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
Supreme  Courts  recognize  this  as  sound  law,  and  the  text  books  are 
full  of  the  same  doctrine. 

But  we  are  told  that  property  cannot  be  taken  by  the  exercise  of  this 
power  without  making  just  compensation,  to  be  ascertained  by  a jury, 
and  that  this  involves  litigation  with  the  railroads.  If  the  property  of 
the  company  is  taken,  or  any  of  its  valuable  franchises  destroyed,  this 
is  true  5 but  when  the  Legislature  simply  attempts  to  limit  or  restrict 
the  exercise  of  a charter  power  to  its  original  and  legal  scope,  no  com- 
pensation is  to  be  made,  and  no  judicial  decision  is  necessary.  We 
take  no  power  or  privilege  away,  but  simply  confine  the  exercise  of  char- 
ter powers  to  their  imphed  and  legal  scope.  When  the  charter  permits 
the  companies  to  fix  the  rate  of  pay  for  freight  or  passenger  carriage, 
the  implied  contract  is  that  the  rates  thus  to  be  fixed  are  reasonable 
rates.  That  is  all  the  companies  could  recover  for  in  a suit  for  such  car- 
riage ; and  when  unreasonable  rates  are  charged,  the  Legislature  may 
take  away  the  excess  over  reasonable  rates,  without  destroying  any  pro- 
perty or  valuable  franchise  of  the  raikoad.  The  logic  of  this  proposi- 
tion, to  me,  seems  irresistible. 

The  Legislature  has  assumed  to  itself  the  right  of  determining  what 
these  reasonable  charges  shall  be,  without  even  notice  to  the  corpora- 
tions to  be  affected  thereby,  precisely  as  it  exercises  the  arbitrary  tax- 
ing power  of  the  State,  without  notice  or  opportunity  to  be  heard  by 
the  owners  of  the  property  to  be  affected  by  the  tax.  The  pubhc  good 
and  the  necessities  of  government  require  such  assumption  of  judicial 
power  by  the  Legislature.  The  right  to  fix  rates  of  fare  and  freight  is 
no  higher  than  the  right  to  take  property  or  condemn  franchises,  and 
must  be  exercised,  even  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  as  the  taxing  power 
is,  when  the  public  necessity  requires  it.  Our  new  constitution  recog- 
nizes this  principle,  and  requires  the  Legislature  to  carry  it  out,  by  es- 
tablishing reasonable  maximum  rates  of  fare  and  freight  for  the  differ- 
ent railroads  of  this  State. 

But  we  are  here  met  with  the  old  cry  of  vested  rights  ; and  we  are 
told  that  these  railroads  have  certain  charter  privileges  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  legislative  authority.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a charter 
granted  by  a Legislature,  and  accepted  by  a corporation,  becomes  a 
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contract;  but  I fleny  that  these  charter  contracts  have  the  force  usuallv 
attributed  to  them.  There  is  too  much  stress  laid  upon  the  vested 
rights  acquired  by  siieli  a contract.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  every 
contract  made  by  a railway  corporation  with  a legislature  or  an  indi- 
ual,  which  can  be  enforced.  I will  refer  to  two  or  three  examples. 
Irentlemen  who  travel  upon  free  passes  know  that  they  are  required  to 
stipulate  that  they  wilt  in  no  case  hold  the  company  liable  for  accidents, 
even  it  occasioned  by  gross  neglect  or  the  willful  acts  of  the  servants  of 
the  company.  Here  is  a complete  contract,  made  upon  some  sort  of  a 
consideration,  and  between  capable  contracting  parties.  But  no  court 
m the  laud  will  enforce  this  contract.  The  companies  cannot  free  them- 
selves from  gross  negligence,  or  the  willful  acts  of  their  agents  and  ser- 
vants, because  such  contracts  would  be  against  public  policy  and  the 
public  good.  If  one  legislature  should  grant  to  a company  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  bury  the  dead  within  the  city  limits,  and  make  that  grant 
in  terms  irrevocable,  a subsequent  legislature  could  annul  that  charter, 
and  take  away  those  vested  rights,  when  the  public  health  or  public 
good  required  such  action.  And  in  the  recent  cases,  known  as  the  Chi- 
cago Warehouse  cases,  our  Supreme  Court  decided,  that  contracts  made 
between  the  railroad  companies  and  certain  elevators  and  warehouses, 
y w ich  the  railroads  would  deliver  grain  exclusively  to  the  favored 
warehouses  and  elevators,  would  not  be  respected  by  the  court,  because 
such  contracts  were  contrary  to  the  public  good,  and  release  the  rail- 
roads from  their  obligations  of  common  carriers.  I read  a few  sentences 
om  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Lawrence,  as  reported  in  the  Chicago 
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Here  is  a distinct  enunciation  that  the  railroad  companies  of  this 
State  are  to  be  lield  to  the  strict  duties  and  obligations  of  common 
carriers  and  public  highways,  as  required  by  our  new  constitution,  not 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  charters  of  the  companies  are  older  than 
the  constitution.  This  will  compel  the  railroads  to  abolish  unjust  dis- 
criminations in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight,  such  as 
the  practice  of  charging  more  for  shipment  over  a part  of  their  lines 
than  they  do  from  terminal  points  where  competition  is  strong  It  will 
compel  them  to  treat  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  alike,  and  charge  aU 
alike,  m proportion  to  distance  traveled.  Our  Supreme  Court  will  re- 
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spect  the  strong  public  sentiment  recently  created  in  this  State,  de- 
manding that  railroads  he  limited  to  reasonable  maximum  charges, 
when  that  sentiment  is  enacted  into  laws  by  the  Legislature.  The  peo- 
ple have  spoken  in  this  matter,  and  their  voice  is  the  voice  of  God,  and 
will  be  respected  by  courts  and  railroads  too.  TV  e will  make  it  so 
strong  that  everything  shall  tremble  before  its  thunder. 

But  I wish  to  analyze  these  charter  contracts^  and  show  that  they  do 
not  create  the  vested  rights  claimed  for  them.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Legislature  cannot  make  these  contracts  binding,  because  that  would 
be  contracting  away  certain  elements  and  attributes  of  sovereignty, 
such  as  eminent  domain,  police  regulations  of  the  State,  etc.  IVo  Legis- 
lature can  do  this.  A Legislature  can  contract  with  respect  to  the  or- 
dinary subjects  of  contract,  and  vested  rights  may  flow  out  of  such  con- 
tracts \ but  no  Legislature  can  contract  as  to  the  inherent  attributes  of 
sovereignty.  If  such  contracts  are  made,  they  do  not  bind  subsequent 
Legislatures.  These  elements  and  attributes  of  sovereignty — such  as 
eminent  domain,  the  taxing  power,  the  police  power,  the  power  to  sup- 
press insurrection  and  repel  invasion,  the  power  to  provide  suitable 
highways,  etc., — are  essential  to  the  existence  of  government.  Society 
and  the  body  politic  could  not  exist  without  them.  They  inhere  in  the 
people.  They  are  older  than  governments,  constitutions,  and  legisla- 
tures. Ho  Legislature  can  impair  them  by  grant,  charter,  or  contract. 
Ho  vested  rights  can  attach  to  or  grow  out  of  them.  Every  Legislature 
must  assemble  with  the  same  power  exercised  by  its  predecessors,  and 
which  must  be  exercised  by  its  successors.  If  one  Legislature  could 
grant  away  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  another  might  grant  away  the 
taxing  power,  and  in  process  of  time  a corporation  might  rise  in  the 
State  more  powerful  than  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  or  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  simply  represents  that  sovereignty.  This  would  break  up 
the  foundations  of  society,  destroy  civil  polity,  and  government  and 
sovereignty  would  cease  to  exist.  Corporations  would  become  the  su- 
preme power.  The  creature  would  become  stronger  than  the  creator. 
A power  within  a power  would  be  created,  and  the  inner  power  would 
be  “ the  power  behind  the  throne.’^  A wheel  within  a wheel  would  be 
called  into  being  in  the  State  government,  and  the  inner  wheel  would 
soon  become  the  bull  wheel  of  the  whole  concern. 

Upon  this  point  I desire  to  read  briefly  from  a few  adjudicated  cases 
and  legal  authorities.  In  ^th  Wallace  U.  S.  Iteports,  at  page  441,  Jus- 
tice Miller  holds  the  following  language  : 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  legislative  body,  sitting  under  a consti- 
tution of  the  usual  character,  has  a right  to  sell,  to  give,  or  barter  away 
the  taxing  power  of  the  State.  This  is  a power  which,  in  modern  po- 
litical society,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  continued  existence  of  the 
State.” 
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To  liolcl  otherwise,  the  Court  argues,  would  destroy  the  government 
which  the  Legislatures  are  appointed  to  serve.  In  Greenleafs  Cruises 
Digest^  vol.  2,  pages  07  and  08,  in  a learned  note,  the  doctrine  is  stated 
thus : 

“ Powers  of  the  former  class  (speaking  of  the  attributes  of  sover- 
eignty) are  essential  to  the  constitution  of  society,  as  without  tliem  no 
political  community  can  well  exist,  and  necessity  requires  that  they 
shall  continue  unimpaired.  They  are  intrusted  to  the  Legislature  to  be 
exercised,  not  to  be  bartered  away  j and  it  is  indispensable  that  each 
Legislature  should  assemble  with  the  same  measure  of  sovereign  power 
which  was  held  by  its  predecessor.  Any  act  of  the  Legislature  disa- 
bling itself  from  the  future  exercise  of  powers  intrusted  to  it  for  the 
public  good  must  be  void,  being  in  effect  a covenant  to  desert  its  para- 
mount duty  to  the  whole  people.’^ 

Again,  to  show  further  that  these  alienations  of  sovereign  power  are 
violatious  of  public  duty,  I read  from  Redjield  on  Railway at  page  135, 
note  15  : In  regard  to  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  it  seems  now  to 

be  conceded  that  no  Legislature,  upon  any  consideration  or  pretense, 
can  deprive  a future  Legislature  from  its  exercise,  in  the  absolute  anni- 
hilation of  corporate  franchises,  upon  just  compensation.” 

Cooley  on  Constitutional  Limitations^  page  283,  uses  the  following 
strong  language,  and  he  is  one  of  the  very  best  authorities  upon  this 
question : 

‘‘  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion,  and  based 
upon  sound  reason,  that  the  State  could  not  barter  away,  or  in  any 
manner  abridge  or  weaken  any  of  those  essential  powers,  which  are  in- 
herent in  all  governments,  and  the  existence  of  which  in  full  vigor  is 
important  to  the  well-being  of  organized  society,  and  that  any  contracts 
to  that  end  cannot  be  enforced  under  the  provisions  of  the  national 
constitution  now  under  consideration.” 

Jameson^  in  his  treatise  on  Constitutional  Conventions^  at  page  20, 
says:  Sovereignty  is  inalienable— tliat  is,  society  can  never  delegate 

or  pledge  away  sovereignty.  Being  inherent  naturally  and  necessarily 
in  the  State,  it  cannot  pass  from  it  so  long  as  the  latter  exists.” 

Lielefs  Political  Ethics  lays  down  the  same  as  an  axiom  of  govern- 
ment j and  Parsons  on  Contracts  argues  that  the  exercise  of  the  ordi- 
nary powers  of  government  cannot  be  granted  away.” 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  Legislature  cannot,  by  these  charter  co  n 
tracts,  create  the  vested  rights  claimed  by  the  raihoad  companies. 
Every  Legislature  can  deal  with  these  charters  i)recisely  as  if  they 
were  granted  them  in  the  first  instance,  or  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 
They  can  limit  them  to  the  reasonable  rates  implied  in  the  original 
grant,  or  destroy  them  altogether  by  making  compensation,  if  the  pub- 
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lie  good  requires  it.  IS’o  private  considerations  could  authorize  a rail- 
road company  to  take  your  property  and  mine.  It  is  clothed  with  this 
power  of  eminent  domain,  because  it  is  supposed  the  public  good  will 
be  subserved  by  its  exercise.  So  much  is  this  so,  that  in  law  railroad 
corporations  are  simply  considered  as  trustees,  and  the  trust  is  the  pub- 
lic good ; as  servants  and  agents  of  the  public,  whose  work  is  to  labor 
for  the  public  necessity.  On  this  point  I wish  to  read  again  from  Cooley 
on  Limitations^  page  530  : It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  pur- 

pose for  which  this  right  may  be  exercised  must  be  a public  use,  (speak- 
ing of  eminent  domain.)  The  public  use  implies  a possession,  occupa- 
tion, and  enjoyment  of  the  land  by  the  public  or  public  agencies  ; and 
there  could  be  no  protection  whatever  to  private  property  if  the  right 
of  the  government  to  seize  and  appropriate  it  could  exist  for  any  other 
use.^^ 

There  are  many  other  authorities  to  the  same  point.  Eailroads  are 
not  the  private  corporation  they  claim  to  be ; but  this  element  of  public 
use,  which  enters  into  these  contracts,  entirely  changes  their  character. 
It  is  this  public  use  and  public  good  which  forms  their  consideration. 
They  are  not  executed  contracts ; they  are  not  executory  contracts ; but 
they  are  perpetually  executing  contracts,  and  the  consideration  is  an 
ever  flowing  consideration.  Every  time  the  railroad  does  an  act,  if  the 
public  good  is  subserved,  the  consideration  flows ; but  every  time  they 
do  an  act  of  a purely  private  nature,  the  consideration  fails,  and  the 
contract  is  thus  void. 

I read  again  from  thedecision  of  Chief  Justice  Lawrence,  in  the  Chi- 
cago warehouse  cases : 

But  railroad  companies  may  well  be  regarded  as  under  a higher 
obligation,  if  that  were  possible,  than  that  imposed  by  the  common 
law,  to  discharge  their  duties  to  the  public  as  common  carriers  fairly 
and  impartially.  As  has  been  said  by  other  courts,  this  State  has  en- 
dowed them  with  something  of  its  own  sovereignty  in  giving  them  the 
right  of  eminent  domain.  By  virtue  of  this  power  they  take  the  land 
of  the  citizen  against  his  will,  and  can,  if  need  be,  demolish  his  house. 
Is  it  supposed  these  great  powers  were  donated  merely  for  the  private 
gain  of  the  corporators  ? On  the  contrary,  we  all  know  the  companies 
were  created  for  the  public  good.  The  object  of  the  Legislature  was  to 
add  to  the  means  of  travel  and  commerce.’^ 

I might  read  much  more  from  this  decision  to  the  same  effect,  did 
time  permit.  It  would  only  show  that  our  Supreme  Court  has  taken  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  I think,  that  a charter  contract  is  different  ffom 
a common  contract,  having  a new  element  in  it.  Whether  we  regard 
its  consideration  or  its  subject  matter,  I think  there  is  nothing  in  it 
binding  upon  the  Legislature,  but  that  each  Legislature  is  left  to  deal 
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with  railway  corporations  precisely  as  if  no  charter  existed.  Oiir  new 
constitution  does  not  make  the  law  in  these  cases.  The  principles  I 
have  here  argued  for  lay  behind  and  below  the  constitution  as  funda- 
mental principles.  That  instrument  simply  declares  what  the  law  al- 
ways was,  and  requires  the  Legislature  to  enforce  and  carry  it  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  We  are  simply  called  upon  to  exercise  the 
reserved  rights  of  government,  which  never  can  be  granted  away. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  I think,  that  the  law  can  pro^dde  remedies  for 
existing  evils.  That  being  the  case,  relief  cannot  be  far  distant. 

These  Conventions  will  become  educators  of  the  public  mind,  and 
will  turn  it  in  the  right  direction.  Enlightened  public  sentiment  must 
be  mauufactiu’ed  and  turned  in  the  right  direction.  They  used  to 
say,  Vox vox  and  in  this  instance  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  must  assert  itself  tor  the  protection  of  the  citizens.  The  peoxfie 
are  not  hostile  to  the  railroads.  All  they  ask  is,  that  there  may  be  a 
fair  and  equitable  division  of  the  profits  of  production,  between  the 
producers  and  the  midcUe-men.  Aow,  the  latter  get  it  aU.  It  is  a fact, 
of  terrible  significance,  that  corn  is  high  in  the  Eastern  markets,  but 
must  be  burned  as  fuel  on  the  prairies  of  Elinois  and  Iowa — a fact  that 
need  not  exist,  if  the  producer  and  carrier  were  equal  in  shark)  g the 
produce  of  the  sod. 


STATE  OEGAXIZATIOX. 

The  Committee  on  State  Organization  then  presented  its  report  by 
the  Secretary,  S.  T.  K.  Prime. 

Article  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Illinois  State 
Farmers’  Association. 

Art.  2.  Its  object  shaU  be  the  promotion  of  the  moral,  intellectual, 
social,  and  pecuniary  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  Illinois. 

Art.  3.  Its  members  shall  consist  of  delegates  from  the  various 
Farmers’  Clubs,  Granges,  and  Agricultimal  and  Horticultural  Societies 
of  the  State,  each  of  which  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  delegate, 
and  where  the  number  of  its  members  exceed  fifty,  to  one  delegate  for 
every  one  hundred  members,  or  fraction  exceeding  that  number.  The 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  be  ex-officio  members 
of  tills  Association,  and  from  counties  or  parts  of  counties  in  which 
clubs,  granges,  or  other  agricultimal  or  horticultural  societies  are  not 
organized,  jiersons  not  delegates  may  be  admitted  by  vote  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. All  members  shall  jiay  an  annual  fee  of  $1. 

Art.  I.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a President,  a Tice  President 
from  each  Congressional  District  of  the  State,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
delegates  therefrom,  of  a Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  these  officers 
shall  constitute  the  State  Central  Committee  of  this  organization,  with 
power  to  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  of  three  from  its  members  ] 
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also  of  a County  Committee  of  one  from  each  county  in  the  State,  to 
be  nominated  by  the  delegates.  Said  officers  shall  be  elected  annually, 
and  serve  for  one  year,  until  their  successors  are  elected.  This  organi- 
zation shall  meet  annually,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Association, 
or,  in  case  of  its  failure  to  designate,  the  State  Central  Committee, 
may  determine.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

BY-LAWS. 

I.  The  President  shall  perform  the  duties  of  presiding  officer,  and 
have  power  to  call  meetings  of  the  State  Central  or  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

II.  The  senior  Vice-President  shall,  in  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  President,  perform  the  duties  of  that  office.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  Vice-President  to  secure  the  organization,  in  each  county  of  his 
district,  of  a County  Farmers’  Association,  to  be  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  various  farmers’  clubs  and  granges  in  the  county,  and  of  such 
other  persons  as  the  County  Association  may  determine  to  admit. 

III.  The  Secretary  shall,  undei  the  direction  of  the  Association  and 
Committees,  open  and  maintain  an  active  correspondence  with  the  Vice- 
Presidents  and  County  Committees,  furnishing  them  with  forms  and 
constitutions  and  other  documents  and  information  to  aid  them  in  organ- 
ization, and  performing  such  other  duties  of  correspondence  as  may  be 
assigned  him.  He  shall  also  keep  a record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association,  and  of  its  Central  and  Executive  Committees,  and  may  be 
paid  such  compensation  for  his  services  as  is  found  expedient  and  prac- 
ticat)le. 

IV.  The  Treasurer  shall  hold  the  moneys  of  the  Association,  and 
disburse  them  upon  the  written  order  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 
He  shall  give  such  bond  as  the  State  Central  Committee  may  require. 

V.  The  State  Central  Committee  shall  have  the  general  management 
of  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  Association.  It  shall  be  their  duty 
to  x^romote  and  effect  the  thorough  organization  of  the  farmers  of  the 
State  ; to  aid  by  their  adffice  and  instruction  in  the  organization  in  all 
parts  of  the  State;  to  ask  and  secure  necessary  legislation.  State  and 
National,  upon  matters  affecting  the  farmers’  interests ; and,  in  general, 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

VI.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  it  by  the  State  Central  Committee,  and  may  call  special  meet- 
ings. 

VII.  The  State  Central  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  appoint 
a State  pui'chasing  agent  whenever  the  wants  af  the  Association  re- 
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quire  it ; and  it  is  provided  that  this  does  not  in  any  way  aftect  the 
power  of  local  or  county  associations  in  appointing  their  own  purcha- 
sing agent. 

Vlir.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a 
majority  vote. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  this  Convention  by  your 
Committee. 

M.  M.  HOOTO^^, 

J.  H.  BEYAXT, 

SAM.  T.  K.  PEIME, 

A.  WOODFORD, 

A.  P.  COFFIX, 

S.  M.  SMITH, 

W.  C.  FLAGO. 

On  motion,  the  report,  as  a whole,  was  adopted,  including  the  consti- 
tution, as  reported  to  the  forenoon  session. 

On  motion,  a committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  report  permanent 
officers  of  the  Association. 

M.  L.  Dunlai^  moved  : 

“Whereas,  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  the  State  that  the  la^vs  of  1871,  in  regard  to 
the  duties  of  Eailway  and  Warehouse  Commissions,  and  such  amendments  as  experience  has  sho-nm 
essential  to  its  more  thorough  enforcement,  should  he  prosecuted  with  zeal  and  without  delay;  there- 
fore, 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  energy,  integrity,  and  fidehty  of  Col.  Pdchard  P.  Morgan,  as  one  of  the  said  Rail- 
way and  Warehouse  Commission,  has  been  such  as  to  commend  him  to  the  highest  approbation  of  the 
people,  and  that  we  most  earnestly  recommend  his  re-appointment  as  a member  of  that  Commission, 
belie\  ing  it  to  be  required  for  the  protection  of  the  public  interest,  and  a just  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices in  that  office.” 

The  resolution  was  adopted- 

The  following  dispatch  from  Hon.  John  Cassedy  was  read : 

Speixgfield,  III.,  1.20  o’clock  P.  M.,  Jan.  16. 

To  the  Farmers^  Convention^  at  Durley^s  Hall,  Bloojnington  : 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  my  resolution,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  our  Congre.ssmen  be  requested,  and  our  Senators  be  instructefL  to  use  all  lawful 
means  to  procure  a law  of  Congress  preventing  railroad  and  transportation  companies  doing  business 
through  or  between  the  States,  from  mating  unjust  charges  or  discrimination  for  such  serffice.” 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  transaction  of  miscel- 
laneous business. 

Dr.  Hooton,  of  Centralia,  spoke  upon  the  abuses  of  the  railroad  sys- 
tem, and  the  evils  which  had  grown  up,  and  which  weighed  specially 
on  farmers.  They  had  violated  the  promises  which  they  made  before 
building  the  roads.  They  stole  municipal  subscriptions  — they  estab- 
lished extortionate  and  unequal  prices,  discriminating  against  certain 
localities.  They  had  bought  up  legislatures  and  courts  so  that  farmers 
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had  no  chance  in  them,  and  no  chance  with  the  lawyers.  These  mon- 
eyed monopolists  had  so  fossilized  the  legal  mind  that  i)rompt  legal  re- 
dress could  not  he  had.  If  the  courts  could  not  give  relief  in  less  than 
two  years j he  wanted  a revolution  to  clear  out  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
would  undo  the  old  court  and  make  a quicker  one.  Many  public  men 
had  pockets  full  of  railroad  passes,  which  was  a sort  of  bribery.  Ho 
man  was  free  who  had  one.  That  was  one  of  the  means  used  to  corrupt 
courts  and  legislatures.  Something  must  be  done  for  the  farmers,  for 
the  prices  of  all  they  sold  went  down,  and  all  they  bought  had  gone  up. 

EVENING-  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  7.30,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Stephen  Moore,  of  Kankakee,  addressed  the  meeting  on  Kailroad 
Peform,  and  moved  a resolution  recommending  the  construction  by  the 
United  States  Government  of  a great  central  railroad  from,  say  Lincoln, 
Heb.,  to  Hew  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  to  be  used  only  for 
freight  puiqioses. 

He  then  presented  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  all  transportation  companies,  lines  and  persons  shall  have  the  right  to  run  their  cars 
on  said  roads,  paying  as  toll  therefor  such  compensation  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  determine 
upon. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  management  of  said  road,  shall  be  elected  by  the  lower 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  States  named  as  corporators. 

Resolved,  That  one  Senator  and  Representative  be  requested  to  appoint  three  persons,  who  shall  be 
empowered  to  proceed  to  the  Legislature  of  the  States  through  which  the  road  will  pass,  and  ask  co- 
operation by  the  State,  and  request  that  each  State  will  appoint  three  persons,  who  shall  constitute  a 
joint  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  charter  for  the  construction  of  such  National  Railway  should  be  granted  by  the 
National  Government,  and  said  railway  shall  forever  remain  a pubUc  highway. 

Resolved,  That  the  States  through  which  this  National  Freight  Road  shall  be  built  shall  become  cor- 
porators, under  said  charter. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  States  through  which  and  along  which  the  road  is  to  be  built,  the  people  there- 
of shall  construct  the  same  through  the  territory  of  said  States  respectively. 

Resolved,  That  said  railway  shall  ever  remain  under  the  control  of  said  States,  wh  ich  States  shall 
exercise  the  power  of  regulating  tariff  rates. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  a double-track,  steel-rail  freight  railway  should 
be  built  from  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  west,  crossing  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  as  near  upon  aline 
as  may  be,  running  thence  east^on  an  air-line  to  Youngstown,  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  Ohio;  thence 
following  the  Gardner  survey  to  some  point  in  Pennsylvania,  to  be  determined  upon  hereafter  ; from 
thence  with  three  diverging  lines  running  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  ; that  said  rail- 
way shall  be  used  exclusively  for  a freight  line.  The  Committee  to  prepare  a charter  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  should  submit  it  to  the  respective  State  Legislatures  for  approval,  and  when  approved, 
to  present  the  same  to  Congress,  and  ask  for  its  passage. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  appoint  a Committee  of  five  to  present  these  resolutions  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  ask  that  body  to  carry  out  their  spirit. 

Water  transportation  did  not  give  relief  to  all  that  came,  only  from 
a cheep  freight  bne.  In  Indiana  the  movement  would  receive  encour- 
agement. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  the  farmers  had  seen  those  sugar-coated  pills,  and 
they  griped  awfully.  Where  was  this  road  to  be  located  Where  was 
the  money  to  come  from  ? This  was  just  the  way  dust  was  thrown  in 
the  farmers’  eyes. 
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It  was  moved  that  the  resolutions  he  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions.  If  they  were  passed  it  would  seem  that  they  did  not  need 
relief,  and  were  ready  to  shell  out  for  more  roads. 

Mr.  Carter,  of  McLean,  said  it  was  too  large  a job  for  him  to  even 
passively  indorse  it.  A long  debate  followed  as  to  whether  the  resolu- 
tions should  be  referred  or  tabled,  most  persons  thinking  it  unwise  to 
take  any  action  favoring  the  plan.  The  motion  to  refer  was  agreed  to. 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Officers  of  the  Association  reported  as 
follows : 

OFFIOERS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

President— W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro,  Madison  County. 

Tice  PresT,  1st  Dist.— A.  H.  Dolton,  Dolton,  Cook  County. 

‘‘  R-  Worthington,  Chicago,  Cook. 

S.  Church,  Barrington,  Cook. 

“ W.  D.  Richards,  Woodstock,  McHenry. 

“ R-  W.  Dame,  Lanark,  Carroll. 

Rufus  Ford,  Buda,  Bureau, 
ith  p,.  W.  Conklin,  Morris,  Grundy. 

“ W.  Calan,  Pontiac,  Livingston. 

“ “ B-  F.  Ross,  Avon,  Fulton. 

10th  H.  C.  Lawrence,  Prairie  City,  McDonough. 
11th  T.  Butterworth,  Quincy,  Adams. 

“ 12th  Benjamin  Dornblazer,  Assumption,  Christian. 
13th  John  Brown,  IS'ormal,  McLean. 

14th  “ J.  P.  Pottertield,  Sidney,  Champaign. 

loth  James  Wright, , Shelby. 

16th  M.  M.  Hooton,  Centralia. 

“ James  Smith,  jr.,  Moro,  Madison. 

18th  “ John  M.  Ferris,  Anna,  Union. 

19th  Richard  Richardson,  Ewing,  Franklin. 

Secretary — S.  M.  Smith,  Kewanee,  Henry. 

Treasurer— Duncan  McKay,  Mt.  Carroll,  CarroU. 

COUNTY  EXECUTIVE  CO:WMITTEES. 

Bureau— G.  W.  Stone,  Princeton.  Christian— P.  L.  Myers,  Assump- 
tion. Carroll— W.  Belding,  Tamarac.  Coles— Harmon  Gregg,  Charles- 
ton. Champaign— G.  W.  McElroy,  Thomasboro.  DeKalb— E.  hioble 
DeKalb.  DeWitt— 8.  M.  Thorpe,  Wapello.  Effingham— W.  8.  Thomp- 
son,  Effingham.  Fulton-W.  T.  Fennessy,  Avon.  Ford-James  D. 
Kilgore,  Paxton.  Grundy— Otis  Baker,  Morris.  Henry— John  K.  Mor- 
gan,  Galva.  Hancock— John  S.  Johnson,  Elvaston.  Iroquois— W. 
H.  Mann,  Gilman.  JoDaviess— Richard  Barrett,  Galena.  Jefferson 
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— ^W.  A.  Boggs,  Mt.  Yermon.  Knox— Charles  Hincliley,  Galesburg. 
Kane — Thomas  Judd,  Sugar  Grove.  Kendall — O.  G.  Johnson,  Kendall. 
Livingston — W.  B.  Fyfe,  Pontiac.  La  Salle — W.  H.  Haldleigh,  Tonica. 

McHenry — Amos  Henderson,  Y^oodstock.  McLean — W.  K.  Duncan, 
Towanda.  Marion — James  Creed,  Y"alnut  Hill.  Macoupin — David 

Gore,  Carlinville.  Mercer — L.  D.  Willard,  Preemption.  Macon — 

Joshua  Green,  Decatur.  Madison — H.  Burroughs,  Edwardsville.  Mar- 
shall— J.  M.  Y^.  Moore,  Wenona.  Putnam — John  Sherring, . 

Peoria — Y^.  T.  Merritt,  Princeville.  Piatt — W.  S.  Lindsay,  Mansfield. 

Bock  Island — J.  P.  Day,  Port  Byron.  Stark — A.  H.  Harris,  Lafayette. 
Stephenson — Levi  Hersler,  Bock  Grove.  Scott — W.  B,  Moore,  Kaples. 

Union — H.  P.  Eastman,  Anna.  Vermilion — G.  Y^olf,  Catlin.  Wood- 
ford— James  Harper,  El  Paso.  YTll — J.  L.  Owen,  Mokena.  White- 
side — J.  A.  Patterson,  Bock  Falls. 

The  Committee  on  Besolutions  reported  a series  of  resolutions  which 
were  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  adopted,  as  follows : 

Whereas,  the  constitiitioii  of  Illinois  requires  the  Legislature  to  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and 
prevent  unjust  discrimination  and  extortion  by  railroads;  and  whereas,  the  Legislature  has  complied 
with  this  promsion  of  the  constitution  ; and  whereas,  the  railroads  of  Illinois  stand  in  open  defiance 
of  the  laws  by  charging  rates  greatly  in  excess  of  what  the  laws  allow,  and  by  unjust  discriminations 
and  extortions ; and  whereas,  these  exactions  and  extortions  bear  most  heavily  upon  the  producing 
classes : therefore  be  it 

Resolmd,  1.  That  this  Convention  of  farmers  and  producers  insist  upon  the  enforcement  and  obser- 
vance of  these  laws. 

2.  That  in  obedience  to  the  universal  law,  that  the  creature  is  not  above  the  creator,  we  declare 
our  unalterable  conviction  that  all  corporations  are  subject  to  regulation  by  law,  and  that  we  will  tol- 
erate no  divided  sovereignty  with  corporations  of  our  own  creation. 

3.  That  we  call  upon  every  department  of  the  State  government,  the  executive,  legislative,  and  ju- 
dicial, in  their  joint  and  several  capacities,  to  execute  the  constitution  and  laws  now  in  force,  and  if 
amendments  or  new  laws  are  needed  to  enforce  obedience,  we  call  for  their  speedy  enactment. 

4.  That  in  the  efforts  of  our  officers  to  execute  the  laws  in  question,  no  narrow  policy  should  be 
pursued  by  the  Legislature,  but  that  the  magnitude  of  the  matter  at  stake  demands  that  ample  ajipro- 
priations  be  made  to  enable  those  in  charge  of  the  subject  to  act  with  vigor  and  effect. 

5.  That  cheap  transportation  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  West,  and  .that  every  combination  to  increase 
the  price  above  what  is  just  and  legitimate  is  conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  the  people  and  a robbery 
which  we  loudly  protest  against. 

6.  That  persons  traveling  on  the  railroads  of  Illinois  having  tendered  to  the  proper  officers  the  legal 
fare,  are  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  and  having  complied  with  the  law  so  far  as  the  circumstances  would 
permit,  are  entitled  to  and  should  receive  the  protection  of  the  civil  power  of  the  State  ; and  any  in- 
terference with  such  persons  by  attempts  on  the  part  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  railroad  to  eject 
them  from  the  cars,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  paid  the  illegal  fare  demanded,  is  a crime  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State,  a violation  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  should  be  summarily 
punished  by  exemplary  fines  and  penalties. 

7.  That  the  power  of  this  and  all  local  organizations  should  be  wielded  at  the  ballot  box,  by  the 
election  (to  all  offices,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial)  of  such  and 
only  such  persons  as  sympathize  with  us  in  this  movement,  and  believe,  as  we  do,  that  there  is  a 
rightful  remedy  for  this  wrong,  and  that  it  can  and  must  be  enforced.  And  to  this  end  we  pledge  our 
votes  at  all  elections  where  they  will  have  a bearing  against  the  wrong  in  question. 

8.  That  the  late  decision  in  the  McLean  County  Circuit  Court,  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of 
our  railroad  laws,  is  sound,  and  we  hail  it  with  satisfaction. 

9.  That  we  recommend  to  our  legislators  the  enactment  of  a law  making  it  a misdemeanor  for  any 
county  or  State  officer  to  accept  a free  pass  from  any  railroad  while  holding  office. 

10.  That  we  view  with  favor  the  opening  of  feasible  water  communications,  and  that  the  proposi- 
tion to  so  improve  and  enlarge  the  great  water  line  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  so  as  practically 
to  bring  tidewater  to  Chicago,  and  the  further  purpose  to  complete  the  Illinois  Eiver  Improvement, 
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and  the  extension  of  the  canal  to  Eock  Island,  so  as  to  connect  the  vast  interior  river  system  with  the 
ocean  commerce  at  our  great  commercial  city,  meets  our  approbation. 

11.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  that  in  the  appointment  of  the  Eailroad  and  IVarehouse 
Commission  at  least  one  of  the  members  of  that  commission  should  he  a man  whose  business  interests, 
sympathies  an  1 knowledge  of  the  experience  and  wants  of  the  farmer  class  should  fairly  constitute 
him  a representative  man  of  that  class,  and  who  shall  be  so  recommended  by  them. 

1?.  That  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Bloomington  Board  of  Trade  for  their  kindness  and  court- 
esy in  extending  gratuitously  to  us  their  beautiful  hall. 

13.  That  our  thanks  are  cordially  extended  to  the  people  and  hotels  of  Bloomington,  for  the  hospit- 
able treatment  we  have  enjoyed  at  their  hands. 

14.  That  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ends  aimed  at  by  this  Convention,  we  earnestly  recommend  the 
organization  of  the  farmers  throughout  the  State  into  clubs,  granges,  and  patrons  of  husbandry. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Dillon,  of  McLean,  offered  tlie  following  ; 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  hail  with  joy  and  pleasure  the  action  regarding  railroad  freights 
taken  by  the  representatives  in  Congress  (SheUabarger,  of  Ohio,  and  Hawley,  of  lUinois),  as  the  har- 
binger of  better  things  to  come. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  appoint  Captain  J.  H.  Eowell  and  E.  M.  Benjamin  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  our  Legislature,  to  procure  an  act  condemning  all  railroads  that  are  running  in  violation  of 
law  ; and  we  further  recommend  that  a commission  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  said  road  or  roads 
and  run  them  in  compliance  with  law,  until  we  have  the  decision  of  the  courts. 

The  first  resolution  moved  hj  Mr.  Dillon  was  then,  on  motion,  unani- 
mously carried,  and  the  second  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 
A number  of  resolutions  were  also  referred  to  the  same  committee,  with- 
out being  read  to  the  meeting. 

^ A discussion  sprang  up  as  to  the  policy  of  at  once  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  riding  ‘‘according  to  law,’*  several  delegates  declaring  their 
leadiness  to  assert  their  rights,  provided  there  was  a general  agreement 
on  the  part  of  members  present  to  do  so.  It  Avas  argued  that  after  two 
or  three  forcible  ejectments  from  the  cars,  followed  by  a visitation  of 
fine  and  penalty  on  offending  conductors,  the  thing  would  be  conceded, 
and  fares  reduced  to  three  cents  a mile.  There  was  room  to  doubt  if 
ejectment  would  be  attempted,  as  the  passengers  generally  would  be  in 
s.A  mpathy  vith  such  as  stood  on  their  rights,  and  would  demand  that 
they  be  permitted  to  ride.  Ao  action  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  these 
suggestions. 

. E.  Duncan,  of  McLean,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
methofls  of  relief  projiosed  in  the  speeches  and  resolutions.  They  in- 
volved delay,  and  the  farmers  of  Illinois  could  not  wait.  They  must 
ha\  e relief  soon,  or  bankruptcy  would  come.  He  would  propose  a re- 
spectful and  earnest  address  to  the  railroad  corporations,  appealing  to 
them,  as  intelligent  and  honest  men,  to  do  what  was  just  and  fair  bv 
the  farmers  of  the  country.  If  they  responded,  there  would  be  immedi- 
ate relief. 

The  Committee  on  Eesolutions  presented  a supplementary  report,  em- 
bodying seA’eral  resolutions,  as  follows  : 

Re.^olved,  That  fanner.s  buy  no  implement.s  of  those  manufacturing  companies,  or  their  agents,  which 
have  entered  into  any  conspiracy  a,greeing  not  to  sell  their  implements  to  the  farmers’  associations. 

Resolved  That  this  Convention  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  General  Assemhlv  to  the  biU 
introduce^  by  Senator  Vaughan,  of  Hnox.  in  1871,  fixing  reasonable  maximum  rates  of  freights  on  raU- 
ways,  and  that  we  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  that  or  a similar  hill 
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Hesolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Convention  he  instructed  to  forward  to  Hon.  Messrs.  Shellahar- 
ger,  of  Ohio,  and  Hawley,  of  Hlinois,  and  also  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Hepresentatives,  copies  of  the  resolutions  of  this  Convention,  with  the  request  that  they  be  laid  be- 
fore their  respective  houses. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  those  journals  in 
our  State  which  have  shown  their  sympathy  with  this  movement,  and  lent  it  their  able  advocacy. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention,  and  those  whom  it  represents,  desire  to  be  kept  fully  informed  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature,  by  which  our  interests  are  largely  affected,  and  an  opportunity  to 
know  the  precise  action  of  our  immediate  representatives  on  the  important  subjects  on  which  legisla- 
tion is  to  be  had,  and  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the  Legislature  will  cause  full  reports  of  their 
proceedings  to  be  published. 

All  of  which  were  adopted. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions  presented  the  following 
(out  of  respect  to  a member  of  the  committee,  though  he  had  not  been 
able  to  submit  it  to  the  members  generally),  which  was  carried : 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  removing  the  duty  on  iron,  lumber  and  salt. 

Eesolutions  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  the  temporary  and  perma- 
nent chairmen  5 also  to  the  secretaries,  for  their  efficient  discharge  of 
duty.  The  President  then  expressed  his  pride  and  satisfaction  at  the 
attendance  and  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  He  felt  it  an  honor  to 
be  an  Illinois  farmer  in  view  of  what  had  been  done,  and  earnestly 
exhorted  all  to  labor  untiringly  in  the  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked. 
He  would  especially  urge  local  organizations  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
He  then  proposed  three  cheers  for  the  noble  men  who  had  initiated  this 
Convention  at  Kewanee,  in  October  last,  which  were  given  with  tre- 
mendous effect,  and  a supplementary  tiger. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 


COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDS. 


Section  3 of  ‘^An  act  to  create  a Department  of  Agriculture  in  tlie 
State  of  Illinois,”  makes  it  tke  duty  of  each  County  Agricultural  Board 
to  make  a report  of  its  proceedings,  annually,  to  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  article  20  of  the  hy-laws  of  the  State  Board  prescribes 
the  form  and  date  of  such  reports,  as  follows : 

20.  Eacli  County  Agricultural  Board  shall  report  annually,  through  its  Secretary,  and  shall  forward 
such  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  AgTiculture,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  Xoremher. 
Such  report  should  embrace : 

1.  Xames  and  post  office  address  of  its  President,  Secretary,  and  other  officers ; the  number  of  its 
members,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  its  library. 

2.  Such  statement  of  its  transactions  for  the  preceding  year  as  may  he  necessary  to  a correct  appre- 
ciation of  the  means  employed  and  results  accomplished  by  such  Board  in  promoting  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  region  covered  by  its  organization.  This  statement  to  include  the 
amount  offered  as  premiums  at  the  last  exhibition ; the  general  character  of  such  exhibition,  with  the 
number  of  entries  in  each  department  thereof;  together  with  copies  of  such  essays,  statements  and 
statistics  collected,  as  may  be  deemed  Avorthy  of  publication  or  notice  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  When  two  or  more  organizations  are  represented  in  a County  Agricultu- 
ral Board,  then  the  report  of  such  Board  should  embrace  a separate  report  from  each  organization 
represented,  covering  the  points  heretofore  mentioned. 

3.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  any  subject  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  or,  through  said  Board,  to  the  people  of  the  State,  or  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

In  accordance  witk  the  above  requirements,  reports  have  been  received 
from  some  two-thirds  of  the  county  organizations. 


BOOXE  COUNTY. 

OmCEES. 

President — John  J.  Foote,  Belvidere. 

Vice-President — Luke  Teeple,  BeMdere. 

Secretary — Asher  E.  Jenner,  Behidere. 

Treasurer — Charles  B.  Loop,  Belvidere. 

Directors — I.  Y.  Draper,  Amzi  Abbe,  Belvidere  5 Isaac  Sewell,  Caledo 
nia  Station  j S.  A.  Ellsworth,  Hunter  5 James  Kelley,  D.  E.  Andrus, 
Belvidere ; Clark  Heath,  Silas  DeMann,  Capron. 
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Number  of  members 

Time  of  bolding  Tair  in  1872 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872  

Number  of  entries  of  oattle 

“ “ borses 

“ “ sbeep 

“ “ bogs 

“ “ poultry 

“ ‘‘  macbinery 

“ “ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc. . 

“ “ textile  fabrics 

“ “ flne  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 

“ “ mechanical 

Total  number  of  entries 


September  24,  25,  26  and  27. 


150 

117 

52 

104 

40 

102 

306 

108 

195 

68 

116 

1,  358 


580 
|1,  512  50 


A.  E.  Jenker, 

Secretary  Boone  Oounty  Agricultural  Board. 


BUREAU  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — C.  C.  Kellogg,  Princeton. 

Vice-Presidents— Elliott,  Princeton;  John  Y.  Ootterell,  Malden; 
Rufus  Ford,  Buda. 

Treasurer — James  L.  Worthington,  Princeton. 

Secretary — T.  J.  Cooper,  Princeton. 

Assistant  Secretary — L.  J.  Colton,  Princeton. 


Number  of  members 

Number  of  volumes  in  library  . . 

oou 

Time  of  bolding  Fair  in  1872 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 

At\) 

to  7Rft  on 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle . 

t ov  uv 

“ “ borses 

“ “ sbeep 

“ “ bojrs 

“ “ poultry 

“ “ macbinery 

“ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc 

“ “ textile  fabrics 

fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 

* * “ miscellaneous  articles 

Total  number  of  entries 

T.  J.  Cooper, 

SecreUiry  Bureau  County  Agricultural  Board. 
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CARROLL  GOURTY. 


OPEIOERS. 

President— E.  M.  McAffee,  Mount  Carroll. 
Eice- President — E.  Boddillj  Lanark. 
Treasurer— E.  D.  Tracy,  Mount  Carroll. 
Secretary — C.  L.  Hostetter,  Mount  Carroll. 
Executive  Committee — Thirteen  members. 


Number  of  members 

Time  of  holdtag  Fair  In  1873 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 


Number  of  entries  of  cattle. 

horses 
sheep . . 
hogs.  . 


475 


$1,  028  50 


45 

117 

4 


POTiitry 23 

machinery 

farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc I39 

textile  fabrics 

fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 31 

miscellaneous  articles,  197;  pantry  stores,  150;  total 347 

Total  number  of  entries 

7oO 


We  have  one  of  the  best  counties  in  the  State  for  stock  breeding  and 
agricultural  purposes.  Our  farmers  are  learning  rapidly  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  thoroughbred  stock.  About  seven  years  ago  Dr.  A.  IIos- 
tetter  brought  the  first  herd  of  Short-Horns  into  the  county.  The  peo- 
ple then  thought  pedigrees  were  a humbug,  and  the  prices  at  which 
thoroughbred  stock  was  held  almost  an  attempt  to  swindle  the  commu- 
nity. Onr  county  fair,  by  bringing  before  the  people  for  examination 
this  fine  stock,  has  done  much  to  remove  the  prejudice  which  at  first  dis- 
couraged the  attempts  of  breeders  to  improve  the  native  stock  by  intro- 
ducing thoroughbred  animals,  so  that  now  we  have  no  less  than  four 
different  breeds  of  Short-Horns  and  any  number  of  the  improved  breeds 
of  swine.  Also  one  of  the  largest  herds  of  pure  Jerseys  in  the  State. 
We  need  better  horses— here  is  an  opening  for  some  one  that  will  invest 
in  really  good  animals. 

^ We  have  no  manufactures  of  any  extent  in  our  county,  although  there 
IS  everything  which  should  invite  them.  We  have  a rolling  country  cov- 
ered with  groves  and  prairie,  and  traversed  by  winding  streams  of  pure 
water.  Farm  and  dairy  products  are  always  in  abundance,  so  that  the 
cost  of  living  for  the  mechanic  or  capitalist  may  be  said  to  beat  a mini- 
mum rate.  Our  farmers  are  intelligent  and  always  wiUing  and  able  to 
pay  for  the  best  machinery  which  can  be  procured.  No  better  location 
wuld  be  fouiid  for  its  manufacture.  Our  county  is  traversed  by  the 
estern  Umon  Eailroad,  which  makes  connections  with  all  the  great 
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eastern  and  western  routes.  The  surrounding  country  would  furnish 
also  the  materials  either  for  woolen  or  paper  manufacturing.  We  in- 
vite the  inspection  of  capitahsts,  and  believe  that  no  county  in  the  State 
offers  better  inducements  for  investment. 

0.  L.  Hostetter, 

Secretary  GarroU  County  Agricultural  Board. 


CASS  COimTY. 

OFFICEES. 

President — Isaac  M.  Stribling,  Virginia. 

Vice-President — John  A.  Petetish,  Virginia. 

Treasurer — Ed.  T.  Oliver,  Virginia. 

Secretary — E.  W.  E ay  bourn,  Virginia. 

Pirectors — William  Stevenson,  Little  Indian  j Eobert  Stevenson,  Lit- 
tle Indian  5 John  Prunty,  Ashland  j A.  G.  Angeir,  Virginia  j Eobert 
Hall,  Virginia. 


dumber  of  members 

Time  of  bolding  Fair September  3,  4 and  5 

Amonnt  paid  in  preminms 

iSrumber  of  entries  of  cattle 71 

“ “ horses 170 

“ “ sheep 16 

“ “ hogs 62 

“ “ machinery 22 

“ “ farm  prodncts,  frnit,  flowers,  etc J 58 

“ “ textile  fabrics 91 

‘ ‘ ‘ miscellaneons  articles 86 

“ “ mnles 30 


84 
$2,  650 


Total  number  of  entries. 


.656 


Eueus  W.  Eayboijrn, 

Secretary  Cass  County  Agricultural  Board. 


CBiAJSTPAia^  COIJI^TY. 

OFFICEES. 

President — James  E.  Scott,  Champaign. 

Secretary — George  Scroggs,  Champaign. 

Treasurer — Henry  Trevett,  Champaign. 

Executive  Committee  — James  E.  Scott,  ChamiDaigTij  D.  Gardner, 
Champaign  j S.  H.  Busey,  Hrbana ) C.  B.  Carpenter,  Tolono  j G.  W. 
Gere,  Champaign  j D.  A.  Phillippi,  Champaign  5 Jesse  Burt,  Hrbana  5 
Wiley  Davis,  Mahomet. 
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Number  of  members 233 

Time  of  bolding  Fair  September  10  to  14 

Amount  paid  in  premiums |2  722  00 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 75 

“ “ liorses 

“ “ sheep 

liogs 

“ “ poultry 24 

“ “ machinery 42 

“ “ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc 368 

“ “ textile  fabrics,  fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 210 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 83 

Total  number  of  entries 1^ 


George  Scroggs, 

Secretary  Champaign  Gounty  Agricultural  Board. 


CLAY  COUNTY. 

officers. 

President— K.  H.  Presley,  Flora. 

Vice-President — Crawford  Erwin,  Louisville. 

Secretary — H.  E.  Neff,  Louisville. 

Treasurer — James  Wilders,  Louisville. 

Pirectors—M.  H.  Presley,  F.  M.  CritcMow,  Darling  Long,  W.  H. 
Hanna,  William  Foreman,  Louisville. 


Number  of  members 

Time  of  holding  Fair 

Amount  paid  in  premiums 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

“ “ horses 

“ “ sheep  

“ “ hogs 

“ “ poultry 

“ ‘ ‘ machinery 

“ “ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc, 

“ “ textile  fabrics 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 

Total  number  of  entries 


16 

Sept.  10,  11,  12,  13 

1516  37 

16 

33 

6 

16 

2 

1 

32 

47 

9 

178 


H.  E.  Neff, 

Secretary  Olay  Gounty  Agricultural  Boa/rd. 
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COLES  COUOTY. 


OFFICERS. 

President — William  MUlar,  Mattoon. 

Vice-President— K.  B.  Yalodin,  Oakland  j S.  D.  Doyle,  Mattoon. 
Secretary— jy.  0.  M.  Evans,  Charleston. 

Treasurer— h.  E.  Hntchason,  Charleston. 

D^rec^ors— Eichard  Eoherts,  Charles  Pinatel,  Thomas  O.  Chambers, 
Charleston  5 Ed.  E.  Connelly,  Westfield  j Isaac  E.  Gibbs,  Mattoon. 
Superintendent  of  Sam  Yan  Meter,  Loxa. 


Humber  of  members 

Time  of  holding  Fair 

Amount  paid  in  premiums 

Humber  of  entries  of  cattle 

“ ‘ ‘ horses 

“ “ sheep 

“ “ hogs 

“ “ poultry 

‘ ‘ “ machinery 

“ “ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc.. 

“ “ textile  fabrics 

“ flue  arte,  musical  instruments,  etc 
“ “ miscellaneous  articles 

Total  number  of  entries 


91 

Sept.  10,  11,  12,  13  and  14 

$2,130 

127 

223 

21 

136 

63 

39 

236 

191 

42 

30 

-.1,108 


In  transmitting  our  annual  report,  a few  remarks  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

The  items  herewith  will  give  you,  perhaps,  an  idea  of  the  success 
of  our  Fair  better  than  a lengthy  description ; they  show  that  Coles 
County  Fair  now  ranks  among  the  leading  fairs  of  the  State. 

Our  success  is  gratifying,  and  perhaps  due,  in  a great  measure,  in  elect- 
ing officers  who  are  live  men,  and  have  been  successful  in  their  own 
business,  and  are  willing  to  give  their  own  time  and  energies  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Society. 

We  have  not  aimed  to  build  up  any  one  department  to  the  neglect  of 
another,  but  have  tried  to  make  all  premiums  in  proportion  to  value  and 
benefit  they  bear  to  our  agricultural  interests.  In  examining  the  pre- 
mium lists  of  other  fairs  and  our  own,  we  found  there  was  in  nearly 
every  one  a great  difference  made,  and  partiality  shown.  In  the  division 
of  premiums  offered,  two  jirominent  departments  were  badly  neg- 
lected, viz:  the  Ladies^  Work  and  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducts. 

In  1870  we  offered  liberal  premiums  in  these  two  departments,  and 
in  the  first  the  show  was  very  fine.  In  1871,  we  offered  a still  more  lib- 
eral list  and  well  extended,  and  in  proportion  to  the  other  departments. 
We  built  a large  Fine  Art  Hall,  and  found  our  capacity  overflown.  This 
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year  we  built  another  large  Floral  HaU  and  filled  up  both.  We  find  it 
pays  to  interest  the  ladies,  as  they  add  attraction. 

Our  experience  shows  that  a few  large  premiums  offered  on  cattle  and 
horses  will  not  make  the  interest  that  the  same  money  does  distributed 
in  different  prizes  where  more  persons  can  get  a chance  to  compete. 
The  extra  large  premiums  haye  a tendency  to  discourage  the  very  per- 
sons we  wish  to  benefit.  They  conclude  it  is  useless  for  them  to  try,  as 
old  experienced  showmen  will  come  from  a distance  and  carry  off  the 
money.  e believe  in  liberal  premiums  and  many  of  them,  courteous 
treatment,  and  filing  up  strictly  to  oar  printed  rules.  To  this  we  owe 
much  of  our  success. 

Our  grounds,  located  near  Charleston,  while  not  as  large,  are  perhaps 
as  weU  arranged  and  beautiful  as  any  in  the  State.  During  the  past 
two  years  we  have  expended  over  $6000  for  substantial  improvements. 

bile  not  making  a specialty  of  trial  of  speed,  or  in  other  words,  the 
agricultural  hoss-trot,’^  we  have  now  the  best  half-mile  traeh  in  the 
State. 

D.  G.  M.  Evans, 

Secretary  Coles  County  Agricultural  Board 


DeKALB  county  union  ageicultueau  institute. 


OFFICERS. 


Fresident — William  L.  F.  Jones,  Asbury,  LaSalle  county. 
Vice-President — David  E.  Harmon,  Sandwich,  DeKalb  county. 
Treasnrer—Geoxge  W.  Culver,  Sandwich,  DeKalb  county. 

Corresponding  and  Becording  Secretary—:^.  E.  Ballou,  Sandwich,  De 
Kalb  county. 

Directors— A.  L.  Gage,  H.  F.  TYinchester,  S.  D.  Coleman,  George 
Bark,  DeKalb  county ; H.  TY.  Sweetland,  North ville,  LaSaUe  county. 


Xuinberof  members 

Number  of  volumes  iu  library 

Time  of  bolding  Fair 

Amount  paid  in  premiums 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

“ “ horses 

“ “ sheep 

“ “ hogs 

“ poultry 

‘ ‘ machinery 

^arm  products,  fruits,  flowers,  etc, 

“ textile  fabrics 

fiiie  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 

‘ ‘ miscellaneous  articles 

‘ ‘ not  under  above  heads 

equestrian  and  other  exercises  by  horses. 

Total  number  of  entries 


120 

75 

Sept.  30  to  Oct.  3 

81,  344  50 

50 

146 

53 

60 

52 

40 

70 

155 

75 

125 

35 

20 

881 
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This  association  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  kindred  arts, 
was  organized  in  March,  1860,  and  has  had  twelve  annual  fairs,  all  of 
which  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  successful,  taking  into  the 
account  that  two  other  agricultural  associations  exist  in  the  county,  and 
maintain  fairs.  The  ^Mnstitute”  is  a stock  association,  owns  twenty 
acres  of  land,  upon  which  are  located  halls,  offices,  and  every  appliance 
for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  fairs  and  exhibitions.  It  is  intended, 
ere  long,  that  courses  of  lectures  upon  agriculture  and  kindred  subjects 
will  be  held  during  winters,  and  that  surplus  funds  accruing  therefrom 
will  be  used  to  augment  the  library. 

RESOUnCES  OF  DE  KAEB  COUNTY. 

According  to  ninth  census,  DeKalb  county  had,  two  years  ago,  30,500 
inhabitants.  From  a ‘^tabulated  statement”  of  the  assessors  of  the 
county,  representing  each  town,  it  has  an  area  of  400,338  acres,  376,706 
acres  of  which  are  improved  lands,  while  of  unimproved  lands  there 
are  23,632  acres.  The  waste  land  is  but  a small  fraction,  thus  giving 
to  the  plow  nearly  the  whole  area, 

SUMMARY  OF  FARM  RESOURCES. 

DeKalb  county  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  county,  and  nearly 
every  branch  of  farming  is  represented  in  the  general  aggregate  of  pro- 
ducts. It  is  now  producing  a large  surplus  of  grains,  pork,  neat 
stock,  and  sends  to  market  probably  over  a half  million  pounds  of 
cheese  from  her  ten  factories,  which  have  been  in  successful  operation 
during  the  year.  At  a low  estimate  her  grain  crop,  embracing  wheat, 
winter  and  spring,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  buckwheat,  will  reach  an 
aggregate  value  of  $1,500,000,  while  the  cheese  product,  at  the  low  esti- 
mate of  10  cents  per  pound,  will  net  $50,000. 

According  to  assessed  value  of  horses,  cattle,  mules,  hogs  and  sheep, 
the  whole  value,  at  the  minimum  rate  given  by  the  assessors  of  the 
county,  we  have  a united  value  reaching  $678,038,  while  the  total 
assessed  value  of  real  estate  of  the  county  reaches  $2,984,813.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures,  based  upon  assessed  values,  convey 
but  an  insignificant  expression  of  real  values. 

THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  NATION. 

Agreeable  to  a suggestion  of  the  Centennial  Commission,”  the 
“ Institute  ” took  action  at  its  last  annual  meeting  in  October,  1872, 
upon  the  importance  of  aiding  in  the  grand  national  ovation,  making  a 
century  of  national  existence  5 and  according  to  an  expressed  desire  of 
the  Commissioners,  we  hereby  incorporate  the  action  taken,  in  our  re- 
port to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.” 
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RESOLUTION  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Whereas,  tlie  anniversary  of  the  Indei:)en(Ience  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  year  187G,  is  to  be  appropriately  celebrated  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  resources,  products,  arts  and  industries  of  our  country  and 
the  whole  civilized  world,  by  an  ^Wniveisal  Exposition,”  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1872 ; and  whereas,  by 
invitation  of  the  Centennial  Commission,  consisting  of  two  members 
from  each  State  of  the  Union,  and  Territories,  products  of  all  of  the 
industrial  pursuits  are  solicited,  and  co-operation  from  all  the  agri- 
cultural societies  of  the  country  ; therefore 

Eesolved^  that  the  Union  Agricultural  Institute,”  through  its  Board 
of  Directors,  pledge  to  the  Centennial  Commission  a hearty  and  active 
co-operation  in  their  plans,  whereby  an  exhibition  eminently  patriotic 
in  all  of  its  features,  may  be  projected,  which  shall  at  once  indicate  a 
century^s  progress,  and  iliustrate  our  resources,  and  all  the  mammoth 
pursuits  of  the  people  of  our  widespread  domain. 

Eesolution  adopted. 

POMOLOGY  OF  DEKALB  COUNTY. 

In  looking  about  among  the  pioneers  of  the  county,  I have  gleaned 
some  facts  pertinent  to  the  pomology  of  this  section  of  country.  I find 
that  Cajit.  Almus  Pratt,  formerly  of  Deep  Eiver,  Connecticut,  intro- 
duced the  first  apple  trees  into  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  about 
thirty-five  years  ago,  from  seeds  brought  with  him  into  the  county. 
These  seedlings  were  engrafted  from  time  to  time,  by  cions  obtained 
here  and  there,  but  mostly  from  the  eastern  States.  The  early  settlers 
here  were  early  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  choicest  apples  of  the 
eastern  and  middle  States  would  not  succeed  here,  and  in  their  experi- 
ments the  nation  has  been  in  part  verified.  Capt.  Pratt  has,  by  great 
industry  and  perseverance,  not  only  succeeded  in  establishing  an  excel- 
lent apple  orchard,  but  is  growing  many  varieties  of  pears.  He  has 
originated  many  valuable  seedling  apples,  not  only  of  fine  quality  but 
productive,  and  profitable  for  marketing.  He  also  cultivates  quite 
extensively  many  varieties  of  cherries,  the  most  profitable  of  which  is 
the  Early  Pichmond.  But  the  first  introduction  of  apple  trees,  involv- 
ing any  considerable  quantity,  was  by  Mr.  Charles  Lincoln,  of  Little 
Eock,  Kendall  county,  about  thirty  years  ago.  His  invoice  amounted 
to  20,000  trees,  which  were  originally  from  the  farm  of  a Mr.  Hawkins, 
of  Ehode  Island,  an  amateur  cultivator  of  fruit,  whose  experiments  had 
grown  so  considerably  upon  his  hands  that  a portion  of  his  nursery 
stock  was  sold  and  removed  to  Bethany,  Genesee  county,  Kew  York. 
From  Bethany,  Mr.  Lincoln  purchased  his  stock  of  trees,  removed  them 
—31 
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into  Kendall  county,  and  from  liis  farm  they  were  sold,  and  those  trees 
became  the  nucleus  of  many  tine  orchards  in  this  section  of  country. 
The  leading  varieties  of  this  stock  of  trees  were : Kambo,  winter  j 
Baldwin,  winter  5 Konesuch,  winter ; Bed  Astrackan,  fall  j Korthern 
Spy,  winter ; Pearmain,  winter  5 Swaar,  winter  j Golden  Bussett,  winter  j 
Yellow  Bellflower,  winter  5 Tallmans  Sweeting,  winter  5 Winter  Wine- 
sap,  winter ; Domenie,  winter  5 Hawkins  Pippin,  winter  ; Bawles  Janet, 
winter ; Yew  York  Pippin,  winter  5 Bhode  Island  Greening,  winter ; 
Black  Detroit,  winter 5 Fameuse,  late  fall;  Maidens  Blush,  fall ; Caro- 
lina Bed  June,  summer;  Early  Bennock,  tall;  Early  Harvest. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  selections  proved,  in  the  main,  to  be  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  prairie  soil,  and  he  now  looks  with  pride  upon  the  success 
of  his  undertaking,  in  giving  his  friends  many  excellent  and  enduring 
varieties  of  the  apple.  But  until  the  last  ten  years  but  little  had  been 
done  in  the  way  of  planting  anything  like  extensive  orchards.  It  is 
found  that  those  orchards  planted  near  timber  belts  thrive  best,  and  are 
most  constant  and  profitable  in  the  production  of  fruit.  This  is  owing 
to  two  reasons  : first,  to  shelter,  and  second,  to  the  clay  element  of  the 
soil,  which  affords  more  nutriment  which  enters  into  the  development 
of  fruit,  and  less  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  wood  making.  It  is  a 
fact  that  from  the  annual  bearings  of  our  prairies,  the  soil  is  fat  with- 
carbonaceous  matter,  that  stimulates  the  growth  of  wood,  so  much  so 
that  an  api)le  orchard  will  attain  a growth  in  five  years  which  should 
be  extended  to  ten  years,  during  which  latter  time  more  compactness  of 
wood  is  obtained  and  less  of  the  energies  of  the  tree  goes  to  the  per- 
fection of  fruit  buds ; while  another  source  of  aliment  is  carbonic  acid 
gas  from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  the  food  of  all  trees,  forest  and 
fruit,  and  as  there  is  a paucity  of  all  varieties  of  trees  upon  our 
prairies,  a much  larger  proportion  is  taken  in  by  the  less  number  of 
hoarders  in  the  mess — hence  they  thrive  and  fatten.  In  the  physiology 
of  plant  life,  the  element  above  stated  is  denominated,  with  other  ele- 
ments, as  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  atmospheric  matter^  which 
bmns  away  in  fire,  while  the  earthy  matter  taken  from  the  soil  is 
burned  to  ashes  in  desHuction  by  fire.  It  is  quite  probable,  as  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  of  the  soil  disappears  by  cultivation,  fruit  trees,  more 
especially  the  apple,  will  grow  less  rapidly,  and  consequently  yield  more 
fruit. 

In  looking  over  our  county  we  see  many  fine  orchards,  which-  in  time 
must  furnish  large  quantities  of  fruit  for  market  in  distant  portions  of 
country  destitute  of  the  apple,  which  will  add  much  value  to  farm  pro- 
ducts. I have  very  imperfectly  tried  to  preserve  some  local  facts  for 
future  use,  it  may  be,  when  some  abler  pen  may  give  a complete  history 
of  fruit  growing  in  the  State.  It  would  be  a pleasant  task  to>give  a 
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succinct  view  of  tlie  efforts  and  strugg'les  of  the  pioneers  to  secure  what 
is,  next  to  breadstuff,  the  most  essential  element  of  domestic  life  in 
securing  health  and  longevity.  We  eat  too  much  pork  and  too  little  of 
fruit.  In  a word,  the  tart  acids  of  fruit  are  essential  to  sharpen  the 
intellect,  and  give  a glow  and  fervor  to  our  thoughts.  They  send  the 
blood  in  healthier  currents,  mounting  to  the  brain  ; tone  and  stimulate 
every  nerve-fiber  into  livelier  action,  while  the  whole  body  is  electrified 
into  increased  vigor.  We  would  think  more,  live  longer,  act  wiser,  and 
enjoy  life’s  brief  span  better,  if  we  woidd  cultivate  the  apple,  the 
cherry,  the  plum,  the  pear  and  vine,  and  use  them  abundantly  for 
deserts  u}X)n  our  tables.  God  has  so  adapted  every  needed  fruit  to 
eveiy  clime,  that  they  should  always  be  found  uj)on  our  boards  to 
enliven  and  cheer. 

IN^ahum  E.  Ballou, 

Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretary. 


DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 

OFFIOEES. 

President— Lamb,  Tuscola. 

Treasurer— A.  M.  Woody,  Tuscola. 

Secretary-T.  F.  Baggy,  Tuscola. 

Directors — Jas.  Farley,  ^7ewman;  John  Ervin,  Tuscola  j Elias  Baggy, 
Tuscola  5 J.  S.  Wyeth,  Tuscola  - 0.  Bright,  Tuscola. 

The  above  organization  was  not  perfected  until  the  26th  of  August 
last,  at  which  time  the  fair  ground  was  in  possession  of  some  parties 
who  claimed  that  they  were  going  to  hold  a Fair,  and  we  thinking  they 
would  do  so,  did  not  make  any  effort  to  have  one  until  it  was  too  late, 
and  the  result  was  we  had  no  Fair  in  our  county.  We  are  making  full 
arrangements  for  next  year.  Humber  of  members,  fourteen. 

Theo.  F.  Baggy, 

Secretary  Douglas  County  Agricultural  Board. 


BuPAGE  COUHTY. 
orncERs. 

President — O.  J.  Stough,  Hinsdale. 

Secretary — A.  S.  Landon,  Wheaton. 
Treasurer— E.  Jones,  Wheaton. 
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Directors — Hon.  L.  Ellswortli,  Naperville ; 0.  Stolp,  Naperville ; E. 
Oldfield,  Downer’s  Grove;  Adam  Gloss,  Elmhurst;  P.  M.  Stacey, 
Wheaton ; Jas.  Barber,  Turner  Junction ; Josiah  Stevens,  Blooming- 


dale  ; M.  M.  Lester,  Bloomingdale.  « 

Number  of  membera 115 

Time  of  bolding  Fair September  3,  4 and  5 

Amount  paid  in  premiums ^680 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 20 

‘ ‘ “ borsea 40 

“ “ sbeep 25 

“ “ hogs 23 

“ * ‘ poultry 5 

“ “ macbinery 9 

“ “ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc 30 

“ textile  fabrics 23 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 9 

Total  number  of  entries. 234 


A.  S.  Landon, 

Secretary  Du  Page  County  Agricultural  Board. 


AaRICULTUEAL  AND  MECHANICAL  SOCIETY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — Daniel  Dunham,  of  Wayne. 

Secretary — A.  S.  Landon,  of  Wheaton. 

Treasurer — A.  J.  Patrick,  of  Bloomingdale. 

Directors — J.  T.  Pierce,  of  Wayne ; John  W.  Meacham,  of  Blooming- 
dale;  James  Wakeman,  of  Addison;  Geo.  Barber,  of  York;  Alex.  Ste- 
vens, of  Milton;  Eussell  Manville,  of  Winfield;  0.  W.  Eichmond,  of 
Naperville;  Hon.  L.  Ellsworth,  of  Lisle;  Yictor  Eredenhazen,  of  Dow- 
ner’s Grove. 

The  Society  voted  to  hold  their  next  Annual  Pair  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  of  September  3,  4 and  5,  1873. 

We  are  out  of  debt,  and  have  better  prospects  than  for  the  past  two 
years.  Our  grounds  are  in  good  order,  with  amphitheatre,  offices  and 
sheds  sufficient. 

A.  S.  Landon, 

Secretary. 


EDWAEDS  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — John  Brisenden,  Albion. 
Vice-President — Thos.  Gill,  Albion. 

Secretary — J.  M.  Campbell,  Albion. 

Treasurer — Wm.  B.  Liebe,  Albion. 
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Directors — John  Curtiss,  Albion;  John  Walker,  Albion;  Jos.  Wood, 
Albion;  Ohas.  Clark,  Albion;  John  Shillings,  Albion ; Jos.  McDowell, 
West  Salem. 


Number  of  members 

Time  of  holding  Fair 

Amount  paid  in  premiums 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

“ “ horses 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ sheep 

“ “ hogs 

* ‘ “ poultry 

“ “ machinery 

“ “ farm  prodiiots,  fruit,  flowers,  etc. . . 

“ “ textile  fabrics 

“ “ flue  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 

Total  niuuber  of  entries 


116 

September  24,  25,  26  and  27 

$1,010 

81 

105 

19 

44 

10 

12 

138 

38 

20 

219 

636 


J.  M.  Campbell, 

Secretary  Udwards  County  Agricultural  Board. 


EDGAR  COUNTY. 


OFFICEKS. 

President — Wm.  O.  Wilson,  Paris. 

Vice-President—J.  I.  Blackman,  Paris. 

Secretary — Walter  Booth,  Paris. 

Treasurer — Hiram  Sanford,  Paris. 

General  Superintendent — W.  Blackburn,  Paris. 

Directors— Lycan,  Paris;  D.  B.  Elliott,  Paris;  John  Arthur, 
Paris  ; B.  Holcomb,  Paris ; W.  G.  Culbertson,  Conologue. 


Number  uf  members 

Time  of  holding  Fair 

Amount  paid  in  premiums 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

“ “ horses 

“ “ sheep 

“ “ hogs  

“ “ poultry 

“ “ machinery 

“ “ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc. 

“ “ textile  fabrics 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 

Total  number  of  entries 


44 

September  3,  4,  5 and  6 

$2,310 

73 

191 

41 

56 

10 

28 

165 

72 

440 

1,  076 


Walter  Booth, 

Secretary  Edgar  County  Agricultural  Board. 
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EFFINGHAM  COUNTY. 


OEEICERS. 

l^resident- — William  Gillmore^  Edge  wood. 

Yice-Fresideni^T.  L.  Sexton,  Effingham. 

Secretary^Y  H.  Bishop,  Effingham. 

Treasurer^Jd.  Einehart,  Effingham. 

Directors— 1.  L.  Leith,  Mason ; Eli  D.  Kelly,  W.  C.  Wright  M.  Y., 
Parks,  W.  H.  Blakely,  Effingham.  ’ 


^Number  of  members 

ITumber  of  volumes  in  library ^ 

Time  of  bolding  Eair  in  1872 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

“ horses 

“ “ sheep _ 

“ “ hogs 

“ “ poultry 

‘ ‘ “ machinery 

farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc . . . 

“ “ textile  fabrics 

fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc. 
“ ■ ‘ miscellaneous  articles 

Total  number  of  entries 


81 

1 

.October  22,  23,  and  24. 

$563  5Ct 

13 

103 

5 

24 


59 


. 11 
. '8 
.122 

.442 


Effingham  county  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  old  National  Eoad, 
about  midway  between  Terre  Haute  and  St.  Louis,  and  got  its  first  set- 
tlers near  forty  j^ears  ago.  Its  improvement  was  very  slow,  until  the 
Illinois  Central  Eailroad  was  built ) its  real  improvement  began  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  It  now  has  a population  of  some  20,000  inhabitants. 
The  county  is  divided  into  fourteen  townships.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Little  Wabash  river,  and  its  numerous  tributaries.  This  stream  runs 
through  the  center  of  the  county,  and  is  fed  by  Fulfer,  Big,  First,  Second 
and  Blue  Point  creeks,  entering  the  river  from  the  west  side,  and  Salt, 
Green  and  Bishop  creeks,  coming  from  the  east  side.  These  streams 
cause  about  one  third  of  the  county  to  be  covered  with  timber  j the  re- 
mainder is  prairie,  some  of  it  of  a very  good  quality.  The  land  near  the 
streams  is  broken,  with  considerable  poor  land  along  the  edges  of  the 
timber,  known  as  barrens.  The  county  seat  (Effingham  City)  is  in  this 
portion  of  the  county,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Chicago  Branch  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  railroad,  and  St.  Louis,  Yandalia  and  Terre  Haute  railroad. 
The  business  of  a stranger,  leading  him  to  the  county  seat,  usually  cre- 
ates an  unfavorable  impression  as  to  the  character  of  the  soil  of  the 
county.  The  soil  is  composed  of  a light  mold  resting  on  a stratum  of  a 
very  heavy  hme^stone  clay,  usually  called  hard-pan.  Experiments  have 
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shown  that  this  hard-pan,  when  exposed  to  the  sun  and  frost  until  pul- 
verized, makes  a top-dressing  for  crops  almost  e(pial  to  lime.  Along 
the  streams  are  some  very  fine  bottom  lands  that  are  just  begiimiug  to 
be  improved.  A great  many  very  good  farms  will  be  made  on  these 
streams.  Tlie  timber  is  of  excellent  quality,  consisting  of  Oak  ami  Hick- 
ory on  the  uplands,  and  Sugar,  Walnut,  Lynn,  Elm,  Hickory,  Sycamore 
and  Cottonwood  on  the  bottom  lauds.  Large  quantities  of  lumber,  tim- 
ber and  wood  are  shipped  north  on  the  Illinois  Central  Itailroad  from 
this  county  yearly — even  brush  is  collected  and  tied  into  bunches  12 
feet  long  and  1 foot  in  diameter  and  shipped  to  Chicago,  to  make  a break 
water  on  Lake  Shore,  at  a remunerative  price.  The  county  is  well  wa- 
tered by  the  above  streams.  Numerous  springs  are  fou  nd  in  the  county. 
Wells  of  permanent  water  may  be  made  any  where  at  the  depth  of 
from  sixteen  to  thirty-five  feet;  the  former  greatly  preponderate.  There 
are  acres  of  stone  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  consisting  of  sand- 
stone, from  a very  coarse  to  a very  fine  grit,  suitable  for  building.  This 
resource  of  the  county  has  never  been  exi^lored,  and  none  yet  brought 
into  market.  Surface  veins  of  coal  18  inches  thick  have  been  found  and 
used  to  some  extent,  not  more  than  two  and  three  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  This  is  the  same  strata  worked  at  Shelby  ville.  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  whole  county  is  underlaid  with  coal  at  some  depth. 

The  Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  runs  nearly 
through  the  center  of  the  county  from  north  to  south,  and  the  St.  Louis,, 
Yandalia  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad  most  through  the  center  of  the 
county,  from  east  to  west,  crossing  at  Effingham  city.  The  Springfield 
and  South-Eastern  Eailroad  enters  the  county  on  the  south  and  skirts 
near  the  western  boundary  to  the  north-western  corner  of  the  county, 
making  two  crossings  within  the  county.  These  railroads,  have  three 
crossings  and  twelve  stations  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  and  give 
us  75  miles  of  railroad.  The  city  of  Effingham  contains  a population  of 
about  3000.  It  has  ten  dry  goods  stores,  three  clothing  stores,  four  drug 
stores,  two  iron  and  hardware  stores,  two  tin  and  stove  stores,  five  pro- 
vision stores,  two  restaurants,  one  boot  and  shoe  store,  two  bakeries, 
three  barber  shops,  six  hotels,  two  newspapers,  three  merchant  tailors, 
seven  churches  of  the  following  denominations  : Two  Methodist— North 
and  South;  Baptist,  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran  and  Christian, 
all  of  wliich  have  neat  and  commodious  buildings.  The  St.  Louis,  Van 
dalia  and  Terre  Haute  Eailroad  have  their  round  house  and  rej)air  shop 
at  this  xfiace.  We  have  two  large  fiouring  mills,  one  woolen  factory, 
two  school  houses,  valued  at  fifteen  thousand  each.  Our  court  house  is 
a new  one  and  cost  (44,000)  forty-four  thousand  dollars,  with  mansard 
roof,  and  the  cornices  and  windows  edged  with  stone.  The  poj^ulation 
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of  the  county  has  tripled  Trithin  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  is  prety  cer- 
tain that  the  Chicago  and  Paducah  Eailroad  will  he  built  through  this 
county,  making  Effingham  city  a point.  The  road  is  under  contract, 
and  IS  to  be  completed  to  Effingham  next  summer.  Also,  the  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  Eailroad  will  be  built  through  the  county.  Effingham 
city  is  a point  in  the  charter  of  this  road. 

The  following  statement,  showing  some  of  the  resources  of  the  county, 
is  taken  from  the  assessor’s  book  of  1872  : ’ 


Horses. 
Mules . 
Cattle. 
Sheep.. 
Hogs . . . 


6,  965 
505 

10,  984 

7,  726 
16,  776 


E.  H.  Bishop, 

Secretary  Effingham  County  Agricultural  Board. 


AGEICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

I here-srith  submit  the  follo-ning  statement  of  the  Effingham  County 
Agricultural  Society : 


OFFICEES  FOE  1872. 


President — William  Gillmore,  Edgewood. 

Vice-President — T.  L.  Sexton,  Effingham. 

Secretary — E.  H.  Bishop,  Effingham. 

Treasurer~D.  Einehart,  Effingham. 

Birectors—l.  L.  Leith,  Mason  j Eli  D.  Kelly,  W.  H.  Blakely  M.  Y. 
Parks,  lY.  C.  Wright,  Effingham. 

Fair  held  at  Effingham  October  22d  to  24th.  Kumber  of  entries  442. 
amount  paid  as  premiums  8563  50. 

Effingham  County  Agricultural  Society  was  organized  August  20th, 
and  held  its  first  annual  fair  in  October,  (it  was  only  decided  to  hold  a 
fail  about  thirty  days  previous  to  the  time),  and  o^ving  to  the  short 
space  of  time  for  preparing  the  grounds,  it  was  considered  an  entire 
success.  The  grounds  consist  of  40  acres,  inclosed  with  an  eight  foot 
oak  plank  fence ; dining  hall  and  art  gallery  ; a half  mile  track;  situa- 
ted in  the  subui'bs  of  the  city  of  Effingham,  and  is  considered  by  visi- 
tors from  abroad  to  be  one  of  the  finest  fair  grounds  in  the  State.  The 
Society  is  a stock  company,  and 


Has  stuck  subscribed, 
“ “ paid 

“ “ unpaid 


.$5,  010  00 
. 2, 125  00 

■ ?2,  885  00 
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Cost  of  land 

' ‘ improvements 


DR. 

$3,000  00 
2,  900  00 

900  00 


By  stock  paid 

By  profits  of  Fair 

By  funds  of  old  Society 

Balance  unpaid  indebtedness 
Deduct  unpaid  stock  subscribed.. 

Balance  not  provided  for 


CK. 

$2, 12o  00 
561  6.5 
169  50 

2,8.56  15 

$3,043  85 

2,  885  00 

$1.58  85 


5 ou  will  see,  from  tlie  .obove,  that  there  is  uothing  iu  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer.  We  have  uot  paid,  at  maturity,  all  that  is  due,  but  by  the 
last  of  this  mouth  we  hope  to  be  able  to  pay  all  matured  debts. 

E.  H.  Bishop, 

. Secretary. 


FRAyivLIX  COUXTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President—Wm.  A.  King,  Ewing. 

Secretary—V^m.  E.  TVarcl,  Benton. 

Treasnrer~\.  D.  Jackson,  Benton. 

Directors— E.  E.  TTebster,  Tiios.  Keal,  Wni.  King,  E.  T.  Webb,  Jno. 
Hogan,  H.  Galbraith,  E.  Hovic,  Jno.  Hnrphy,  D.  Mooneyham,  C.  D. 
Means,  Wm.  Fitzgerald. 

Our  tenth  annual  Fair-  commenced  October  2d,  and  continued  four 
days.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  attendance  was  larger  than  at  any 
previous  Fair.  The  number  of  enti-ies  was  largely  in  excess  of  what  we 
usually  have.  The  receipts  of  Fan-  was  about  -S1400 ; amount  paid  on 
premiums,  about  -SSOO.  The  Society,  after  paying  for  all  necessarv  im- 
provements iu  aiTanging  for  Fair,  paid  premiums  iu  full. 

Our  fair  gTounds  are  situate  about  one-half  mile  ft'om  Benton,  the 
county  seat,  and  contain  about  ten  acres,  well  inclosed.  We  contem- 
jilate,  the  ensuing  year,  to  add  five  acres  more,  iu  all  fifteen  acres,  mak- 
ing a commodious  and  beautiful  fair  ground.  Have  also  in  couteiujila- 
tion  the  erection  of  a new  floral  hall,  and  an  amphitheatre,  cajiable  of 
accommodating  all  who  may  attend-the  present  amphitheatre  beino- 
entirely  too  small.  ® 

Our  Fairs  are  growing  better  each  year,  and  from  the  selection  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  interest  manifested,  I conclude  that 
our  next  Fair  will  improve  upon  the  preceding. 

MAi.  E.  Waed, 

Secretary. 
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FULTON  COUNTY. 


OTTICEES. 


President — Ua  F.  Elrod,  Ii^ava. 

Vice-Presid€7it—Diiyid  J.  Waggoner,  Lemstown. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Chas.  T.  Heald,  Canton. 

Directors Hon.  S.  P.  Cummings,  Astoria;  Joab  MersFon,  Vermont; 

Howard  Martin,  Canton ; Hon.  H.  L.  Bryant,  Lewistown  ; John  Leeper, 
Farmington  ; Pv.  S.  Yoorhees,  Fairview  ; Jerry  F.  Willcoxen,  Bryant. 


Xtimber  of  mem’bers 

xsumber  of  volumes  in  library 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872  

Xmnber  of  entiies  of  cattle 

“ “ horses 

“ “ sheep 

“ “ hogs  

“ “ poultry 

“ “ machinery 

‘ < “ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc. . . 

“ “ textile  fabrics 

• ' “ flue  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

< ‘ “ miscellaneous  articles 

Total  number  of  entries 


Sept.  24-27 


150 
250 
75 
. 300 
. 100 
. 200 
,1600 
. 750 
. 75 
. 500 

.4000 


1200 

50 

$5000 


Fidton  county  has,  in  1872,  fully  maintained  her  reputation  in  her 
annual  Fair.  The  interest  of  our  county  residents  has  been  manifested 
to  an  even  greater  degvee  than  in  some  of  the  past  years,  while  perhaps 
the  attendance  from  outside  was  not  so  large  as  in  the  past  two  years. 
The  people  of  Fulton  county  are  fully  alive  to  the  very  great  importance 
to  them  of  these  annual  fairs,  especially  in  the  results  of  the  very  liberal 
challenge  to  the  world  to  come  in  and  compete  with  us.  While  many 
were  at  first  disposed  to  try  and  ‘‘keep  our  premiums  at  home,^’  it  is  now 
seen  that  the  wider  and  more  extensive  the  competition,  the  gveater  the 
stimulus  to  improvement.  Particularly  has  this  been  demonstrated  in 
horses  and  cattle.  A few  years  since  our  farmers  thought  they  had  as 
good  horses  as  anybody,  and  that  their  cattle  were  good  enough.  Our 
neighbors  have  astonished  us  with  their  fine  horses  and  cattle,  and 
shown  us  points  of  development  that  we  were  formerly  strangers  to. 
We  see  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  securing  blooded  stock,  and  are 
eagerly  seizing  the  means  to  place  us  in  the  front  ranks. 

While  this  is  especially  noticeable  in  horses  and  cattle,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  of  other  stock,  and  in  the  industrial,  mechanical,  and  agTicul- 
tural  departments.  In  the  ladies’  department  of  this  year’s  Fair,  it  was 
the  frequent  exclamation,  “It  can’t  be  excelled.”  “Floral  Hall”  was 
simply  grand.  In  the  decorations  in  evergreen  and  flowers,  the  taste 
displayed  was  far  superior  to  any  former  occasion.  Flowers,  plants. 
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fiuits,  preserves,  pickles,  needle  work,  fabrics,  paintings,  penciling,  and 
the  whole  line  of  fancy^s,  were  abundantly  represented,  and  decidedly 
mark  ^ ^progress”  upon  the  ladies  banners. 

Financially,  the  Fair  was  a success — the  receipts  paying  all  expenses 
and  premiums.  The  total  amount  of  cash  premiums  actually  offered 
were  about  $7500,  the  amount  awarded  and  paid  $5000. 

C.  T.  llEALD, 

Secretary  Fulton  County  Ayricultural  Board. 


GKUNDY  COUNTY. 


OFFICEES. 

President — Aaron  Harford,  Morris. 

Secretary — Otis  Baker,  Morris. 

Treasurer — James  Anderson,  Morris. 

First  Vice-President — H.  S.  Bethel,  Morris. 

Second  Viee-President — Henry  Keed,  Morris. 

Third  Vice-President — Hiram  Thayer,  Morris. 

The  above  names  are  the  officers  elect  for  1873 — the  first  three  being 
chosen  again. 


Number  of  members 

Time  of  lioldiug  Fair  in  1872  

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872  

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ borses 

“ “ sbeep  

“ “ bogs 

“ “ poultry 

“ ‘ ‘ maebinery 

“ “ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc. . . 

‘ ‘ “ textile  fabrics 

‘ ‘ “ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

Total  niunber  of  entries 


Sept.  3 to  5,  iiicl. 


24 

.59 

12 

23 

4 

64 

64 

44 

6 

300 


200 

$630 


Our  county  is  small,  and  comparing  it  with  most  of  the  adjoining 
counties  is  comi)aratively  new.  Our  Society  has,  for  several  years,  been 
pecuniarily  embarrassed,  but  we  have  this  year  succeeded  in  liquidating 
the  debt,  and  hope  in  future  to  be  able  to  make  a better  reiiort.  The 
State  Fair  at  Ottawa  (20  miles  distant)  operated  to  our  disadvantage, 
as  many  that  would  otherwise  have  taken  hold  with  us  were  saving  time 
and  mouey  to  go  to  the  larger  exhibition. 

Otis  Baker, 

Secretary  Grundy  County  Ayricultural  Board. 
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HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

OFFICEES. 

President — Henry  TT.  Draper,  Carthage. 

Vice-President — William  Freas,  Carthage. 

Treasurer — O.  P.  Carlton,  Carthage. 

Secretary — Geo.  W.  Batchelder,  Carthage. 

Directors — William  C.  Hooker,  Carthage  j John  Fletcher,  Carthage  j 
Frank  Stepp,  Carthage  5 John  F.  Cheny,  Carthage  j Hosea  Biumett, 
Bentley. 

Number  of  members Not  reported. 

Niunber  of  Tolumes  in  library “ 

Time  of  bolding  Fail'  in  1872 September  9 to  13. 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 $2,000 

Number  of  entiles  of  cattle 104 

“ “ horses 263 

“ “ sheep 53 

“ “ bogs 136 

“ “ poidtiy 23 

“ “ machinery 63 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ farm  products,  fruits,  floivers,  etc 80 

‘ ‘ “ textile  fabrics 79 

“ “ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 23 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 33 

“ ‘ jeUies,  etc 61 

Total  number  of  entries 981 

Geo.  W.  Batchelder, 

Secretary  Hancock  County  Agricultural  Board. 


HEYKY  COUIS^TY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — P.  H.  Beveridge,  Geneva. 

Vice-President — Bichard  Mascall,  Cambridge. 

Secretary — E.  H.  Hinman,  Cambridge. 

Assistant  Secretary — F.  E.  Welton,  Cambridge. 

Treasurer — Wm.  H.  Shepard,  Cambridge. 

General  Superintendent — J.  C.  Edv,  ards,  Cambridge. 

Directors— ISdAh.  Gould,  S.  D.  Alfred,  J.  S.  Herman,  Boyce  Allen,  S, 
H.  Lay,  Cambiidge. 
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Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 

umber  of  entries  of  cattle 

“ “ horses 

“ “ sheep 

“ “ hogs ; 

“ “ poultry 

“ “ machinery 

“ “ farm  products,  fruits,  dowers,  etc.. 

‘ ‘ ‘ textile  fabrics. . " 

“ “ tine  arts,  miisical  instruments,  etc. 

“ miscellaneous  articles 

Lady  equestrianship 

Total  number  of  entries 


.September  10  to  13, 


26 

133 

12 

41 

39 

67 

514 

57 

118 

284 

6 

997 


$2,  776 


E.  H.  llimiAN, 

Secretary  Henry  County  Agricultural  Board. 


lEOQUOIS  COUETY. 

OFFICEKS. 

Fresident~Kon.  Samuel  Williams,  Watseka. 

Secretary— Isaac  Aruerman,  Ouarga. 

Treasurer — Geo.  C.  Wilsou,  Gilman. 

Directors— J.  H.  Joues,  Milford;  A.  B.  Caldwell,  Slieldon ; Wm.  H. 
Maun,  Gilman ; Isaac  W.  Wilson,  Onarga ; J.  B.  Wilson,  WelUngton. 


Xurnberof  members 

Watseka. 

Onarga. 

1 

Number  of  Toiumes  in  libraries 

Time  of  holdina:  Fair  in  1872 

Sept.  3,  4,  5,  and  6.. 

-.10,  11,  12,  and  13. 

rHxics . 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 

$7.39  50  $1.954  50 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

“ “ horses 

1 CiA 

89 

“ “ sheep 

A 

345 

1 

“ “ hogs 

41 

83 

“ “ poultry 

1 '1 

“ “ machinery., 

7 

22 

52 

“ farm  products,  fruit,  dowers,  etc.. 

126 

197 

323 

“ “ textile  fabrics 

70 

82 

“ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 

58 

77 

“ miscellaneous  articles 

144 

16 

160 

Total  number  of  entries 

519 

1.  243 

Isaac  Arnehman, 

Secretary  Iroquois  County  Agricultural  Board. 
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JASPEK  COUNTY. 


OFFICEES. 


President — B.  W.  Harris,  Newton. 
Vice-President — Jas.  W.  Crows,  Newton. 


Secretary — H.  Yanderlioof,  Newton. 

Treasurer — John  Brooks,  Newton. 

Xumber  of  members 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 October  2,  3,  and  4. 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 

Xumber  of  entries  of  cattle 17 

“ “ horses  and  mules 121 

‘‘  “ sheep 11 

“ “ hogs 11 

“ “ poultry 5>0 

“ “ machinery 32 

“ “ farm  products,  fruits,  flowers,  etc lOO 

“ “ textile  fabrics 53 

“ “ fine  arts,  musical  insti-uments,  etc 74 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 39 

Total  number  of  entries 478 


500 

$496 


H.  Ta:nt)eehoof, 

Secretary  Jasper  County  Agricultural  Board. 


JEESEY  COUNTY. 


OFFICEES. 


President — Hon.  Henry  O.  Goodrich,  Jerse}wille. 

Vice-President — Hon.  Geo.  E.  Y^arren,  Jerseyville. 

Treasurer — Hon.  C.  M.  Hamilton,  Jerseyville. 

Secretary — Morris  E.  Locke,  Jerseyville. 

Pirectors — Hon.  Ohver  P.  Powel,  George  Egalhoof,  James  Downey, 
lYm.  Davison,  Henry  S.  Eoss,  A.  A.  Barnett,  Geo.  lY.  Ivirly,  Jacob  Utt, 
Zaddoch  Eeddick,  James  Parish,  Hiram  McCauley,  Henry  Eyan. 


Xumberof  members (representing  502  shares  of  stock,  §25  each) 

Xumber  of  volumes  in  library 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 October  14,  15,  16,  17,  and  18. 

Amoimt  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 

Xumber  of  entries  of  cattle 

‘ ‘ “ horses 

“ “ sheep  

“ “ hogs 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ machinery 

‘ ‘ “ farm  products,  fruits,  flowers,  etc 

“ “ textile  fabrics 

“ “ flue  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 

“ “ kitchen  products 

“ “ preserves,  canned  fruits,  etc 


31 


29 

320 

31 


82 

176 

118 

210 

75 

505 


406 
$3,  511 


Total  number  of  entries. , , „ ^ ^ 1,685 

Mokeis  E.  Loce:e, 

Secretary  Jersey  County  Agricidtural  Board. 
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JEFFEKSOK  COUNTY. 


OFFICERS. 


President — Jesse  A.  Dees,  Laur. 

Vice-President — Jeremiali  Taj  lor,  Mt.  Yernon. 

Treasurer — Capt.  A.  F.  Taylor,  Mt.  Yernou. 

Correspo7iding  Secretary — C.  D.  Ham,  Mt.  Yeruon. 

Recoruling  Secretary — J.  S.  Bogan,  Mt.  Yernon. 

Gener^al  Superintendent — J.  C.  McConnell,  Dix  P.  O. 

Marshal — J.  B.  Gooclricli,  Mt.  Yernon. 

Class  Superintendents— J.  B.  Moss,  Thomas  Johnson,  George 
Hill,  N.  Meredith,  Eev.  J.  Ellis,  J.  M.  Galbraith,  Mt.  Yernon. 


Xiimber  of  members 600 

Number  of  volumes  iu  library Our  library  was  burnt  in  1869—2  or  3 volumes  now. 

Time  of  bolding  Fair  in  1872 September  24,  25,  26. 


Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 — less  entrance  fee  of  10  per  cent. 


Premiums - 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 31  ^1^2  qq 

“ “ Worses 71300 

“ “ slieep 2 6 00 

48  127  00 

“ “ poultry 5 4 00 

“ “ maebinery,  etc 19  33  00 

“ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc I59  77  50 

“ “ textile  fabrics 80  51  50 

“ “ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 4 5 00 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles  not  on  premium  list 27  2 00 

“ “ jacks  and  mules 26  101  00 


Total  number  of  entries 574  |i  390  50 


Receipts  of  Fair  of  1870 

Number  of  entries 

Receipts  of  Fair  of  1871 

Receipts  from  all  sources  Fair  of  1872  : 

Collected 

Uncollected 

Number  of  entries  in  tke  various  departments. 
Mi.scellaneous  entries 


■About  $1,  726  30 

741 

•About  $1,  466  70 

$1,510  60 

...About  $72  00 

541 

26 


So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  beneficial 
results  attending  such  annual  exhibitions,  it  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  fact,  that  in  mules,  jacks,  horses,  hogs,  grains  and  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
there  has  been  a steady  and  marked  improvement.  In  cattle,  I cannot 
report  any  perceptible  improvement. 

While  our  farmers  are  willing  to  day  fair  prices  for  jacks  and  horses, 
and  hogs,  of  an  improved  stock,  they  show  little  disposition  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  improving  their  cattle  by  the  introduction  of  finer 
crosses. 

The  season  being  very  dry,  as  a matter  of  course  the  Fair  was  looked 
upon,  in  advance,  as  a failure,  but  a timely  shower  allayed  the  dust, 
and  had  the  effect  of  bringing  out  a large  concourse  of  people  on  three 
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days,  and  we  did  very  well  under  tlie  circumstances.  Indeed,  it  was 
considered  as  one  among  the  finest  stock  exhibitions  ever  held  in  this 
county. 

I regret  that  I cannot  say  that  the  ladies’  department  was  as  well 
filled  as  usual,  still  the  articles  exhibited  were  very  creditable  to  their 
skill  and  taste. 

In  fruits,  notwithstanding  the  drought,  I thought  they  were  nearly  up 
to  the  standard,  except  as  to  peaches,  and  the  trees  bearing  so  abun- 
dantly accounted  for  their  diminished  size. 

Our  people  are  sadly  disappointed  as  to  the  supposed  value  of  their 
fruit  crops.  I use  the  words  supposed  value,  because  in  shipi^ing  fruit, 
the  profit  goes  to  the  railroad  and  not  to  the  shipper,  hence  a large 
quantity  of  fruit  was  entirely  lost,  because  it  could  not  be  made  avail- 
able. Not  so  as  to  wheat — and  the  same  pains  used  in  raising  fruit, 
applied  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  would  be  of  great  importance  and 
advantage  to  our  farmers,  and  I think  fruit  will  be  dropped  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  attention  directed  to  wheat  growing. 

John  S.  Bogan, 

Recording  Secretary  Jefferson  County  Agricultural  Board. 


JO  DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

OPFICEES. 

President — Edgar  M.  Bouton,  Galena. 

Vice-President — Fred.  Chellain,  Galena. 

Treasurer — Daniel  O.  Stillman,  Galena. 
tSecretary—Fmji\i.  Bostnick,  Galena. 

Directors— N.  Taylor,  Eichard  Barrett,  Wm.  Eeed,  Moses 
Amietts,  Galena  5 John  Speer,  Hanover. 


Number  of  members 105  as  stockholders. 

Number  of  volumes  iu  library None. 

Time  of  bolding  Fair  in  1872 September  10,  11, 12,  13. 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 $1,200 — offered  $2,000. 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 60 

“ “ horses 100 

“ “ sheep 40 

“ “ hogs 40 

“ “ poultry 20 

“ “ machinery 30 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ farm  products,  fruit,  flov"er8,  etc 200 

“ “ textile  fabrics 200 

“ “ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 50 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 150 

Total  number  of  entries 890 


Frank  Bostnick, 

Secretary  Jo  Daviess  County  Agricultural  Board. 
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KANKAKEE  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — W.  H.  Grinnell. 

Vice-President — Azariah  Buck. 

Treasurer — Emory  Cobb. 

Secretary — A.  E.  Davis. 

Exeentive  Ooramittee— Eussell  Seager,  8.  A.  Eandall,  Tellowhead  • 
Milton  Butts,  P.  H.  Biirchard,  Sumner;  J.  Blessing,  J.  E.  Labrie' 
Manteno;  H.  S.  Bloom,  W.  W.  Todd,  Rockville ; James  Ohatfield,  A.’ 
S.  Vaie,  Momence ; George  Hoag,  H.  Mosely,  Ganeer ; Frank  Seguin, 
H.  Worrell,  Bourbonnais ; C.  B.  Poster,  J.  D.  Nichols,  Limestone  ; N.’ 
Chester,  W.  F.  Hixon,  Salina;  Ira  C.  Hosier,  John  E.  Schoby,  Essex  • 
H.  M.  Oondee,  Jos.  Guertin,  St.  Anne;  Eovilla  Beebe,  J.  A.  Baker' 
Henry  Stone,  J.  H.  Lee,  Pilot ; E.  Havens,  J.  Vining,  Otto ; M.  p! 
Campbell,  W.  A.  Colton,  Norton;  A.  Holcomb,  E.  D.  Sherman,  Kankakee! 
Marshal  and  Superintendent  of  Grounds— J.  Frank  Leonard. 

Fair  held  at  Society’s  grounds,  in  Kankakee,  September  23  to  25  in- 
elusive.  ’ 

Entries,  925 ; premiums,  $1,433. 

The  Society  is  in  a prospering  condition  5 owns  some  thirty  acres  in 
city  limits,  part  of  which  is  a beautiful  natural  grove,  which  is  provided 
with  the  necessary  conveniences  of  modern  fairgrounds — such  as  floral 
halls,  vegetable  halls,  dining  hall,  ampitheater,  ample  stalls  and  pens 
for  all  stock,  a splendid  half  mile  track,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least 
several  wells  of  pure  water,  affording  a full  supply  of  water  for  all  stock 
on  the  grounds. 

The  area  of  the  county  is  666  square  miles,  about  half  of  which  is 
high  roUing  prairie,  the  rest  moderately  rolling  or  flat. 

Little  or  no  timber  except  along  the  Kankakee  and  Iroquois  rivers 
which  are  belted  nearly  their  entire  length.  ’ 

The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  produces  well  of  everything  common 
to  this  part  of  the  State. 

The  principal  crops  are  corn,  oats,  hay,  flax  and  potatoes.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  broom  corn  are  also  raised  in 
some  parts. 

Corn  and  oats  are  extensively  shipped,  though  a large  araoimt  is  fed 
to  cattle  and  hogs,  and  it  is  becoming  the  general  opinion  that  this  is 
the  most  profitable  way  of  shipping  grain  to  market,  condensing  it  to 
save  freight. 

Fruit  growing  has  not  received  the  attention  it  is  entitled  to.  All 
the  smaU  fruits  and  berries  do  very  well.  Grapes  yield  bountifully  • 
experiments  are  being  tried,  with  several  foreign  varieties,  on  the  “sand 
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hills,”  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  which  promise,  to  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  it,  to  be  a source  of  profit.  More  will  > 
he  heard  from  these  experiments  at  a later  day. 

Apples  and  pears  will  yield  more  when  proper  care  and  attention  is 
given  them.  Half  the  failures  in  orchards  arise  from  supposing  the 
work  to  be  completed  when  the  trees  are  planted  out,  whether  well  or  ill. 
As  a proof  of  this  assertion,  every  orchard  that  has  had  care,  has  paid 
well,  yielding  a bountiful  supply  of  fine  fruit.  What  would  the  farm 
expect  from  his  corn  field  were  he  to  leave  to  dame 
after  planting  it. 

The  stock  of  horses  are  up  to  the  average.  There  has  been  a marked 
improvement  in  the  working  breeds,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Her- 
mans and  other  large  breeds.  Fancy  stock  has  also  increased,  until  the 
general  tendency  is  in  favor  of  good  breeding. 

The  stock  of  cattle  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  other  counties 
no  older  than  ours,  the  favorite  being  the  Durhams,  for  all  purposes ; yet 
there  are  representatives  of  several  other  breeds,  and  among  them  all 
are  some  very  fine  animals. 

The  manufactures  of  any  note  are  flour,  wool,  linseed  oil,  buttons, 
plows,  wagons  and  carriages. 

Kankakee,  the  county  town,  is  situated  near  the  geographical  center, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  bearing  same  name,  and  at  the  point  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  crosses  same.  It  is  on  a high  rolling  site— one 
of  the  finest  in  the  State  for  a town— commanding  a fine  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  is  extremely  healthy.  It  is  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  the  finest  perpetual  water-powers  in  the  State,  afford- 
ing, at  medium  low  stage  of  water,  1,000  horse  power,  less  than  one- 
half  of  which  is  now  in  use.  Ample  river  frontage  for  all  surplus 
power  belongs  with  it. 

The  attention  of  manufacturers  is  being  directed  to  this  point.  A 
company  has  just  arranged  for  power  for  a large  paper  mill,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  a few  years  will  see  the  town  rank  among  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  West. 

The  Burton  ditching  and  hedging  plow,  patented  by  Wm.  Burton,  of 
this  place,  is  manufactured  here,  and  is  meeting  with  great  demand. 

The  flouring  mills  are  running  night  and  day,  and  as  some  evidence 
of  their  business,  their  freight  bills  foot  as  high  often  as  $3,000  in  a 
single  month.  Their  brands  are  kept  to  the  standard,  and  are  in  great 
demand. 

The  woolen  mills  are  doing  a flourishing  business  in  cloths,  blankets 
and  yarns,  being  in  great  demand  wherever  known.  They  have  taken 
prizes  wherever  exhibited. 
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Limestone,  of  excellent  building  and  lime-making  qualities  abounds 
mjin  united  quantities.  Several  quarries  are  being  worked  ai’.d  paying 

Coal  abounds  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  conntv  qtwI  t • 
produced  in  limited  quantities.  being 

The  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  crosses  the  county  north  anri  o..  fn 

The  Cmciniiati  L.  and  0.,  coming  from  the  southeast,  connects  withlhe 
Illinois  Central  at  Kankakee.  The  P K and  P rl.  i. 

graded  through  the  center  of  the  comity,  east  and  ’wes"  tStdl 
probably  be  completed  the  coming  season 

St  A»., 

Population  about  25,000. 

S.  II.  Hathaway, 

Secretary  Kankakee  County  Agricultural  Board. 


KEUDALL  COUHTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President— Geo.  M.  Hallenback,  Milbrook. 
Financial  Agent — Jas.  A.  Godard,  Yorkville 
Secretary— G.  0.  Beck,  Plano. 

Number  of  members 

Number  of  volumes  in  library ' 

Time  of  bolding  Fair  in  1872  

450 

None. 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872. . . 

horses  

sheep  

* * llOfTfl 



poultrv 

machiuerv  . 

farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc  

textile  fabrics 

fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 
‘ niiscellaneous  articles 

98 

Total  number  of  entries. 

H.  C.  Beck, 

Secretary  Kendall  County  Agricultural  BooAd. 
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KKOX  COUNTY. 


OFFICERS. 


President— X.  J.  Dunlap,  Galesburg. 

Vice-President — Henry  Arms,  KnoxviUe. 

Treasurer — E-ansom  Babcock,  Wataga. 

Secretary— George  L.  Hannaman,  Knoxville. 

Executive  CommiUee—M.  L.  Overstreet,  John  G.  West,  Galesburg ; 
A.  N.  Phelps,  Wataga;  T.  S.  Basset,  Oneida;  H.  R.  Cashman,  W.  W. 
Campbell,  Abingdon;  J.  H.  Sumner,  Gilson;  L.  W.  Benson,  Maquon; 
Joseph  Olesson,  Yates  City. 


125 

40 


$1, 908  00 


X umber  of  m embers - * 

Number  of  volum  es  in  Ubrary ^ ‘ o * " V V V " 'Yk 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday.  Sept.  3, 4,  5 and  6. 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 

Nnmber  of  entries  of  cattle 

horses - 

sheep 

hogs 

poultry - 

machinery 

farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc 

textile  fabrics 

fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 

miscellaneous  articles 

domestic  manufactures,  bread,  cakes  and  fruits 

gardens - - 

Total  number  of  entries.... 

Geo.  L.  Hannaman, 

Secretary  Knox  County  Agricultural  Boards 


149 

40 

93 

17 

36 

31 

142 

105 

40 

207 

7 

1,027 


LAKE  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President— H.  French,  Libertyville. 

Yice-Presidents—Alhert  Kapple,  Hainesville;  Elisha  Gridley,  Half 
Day. 

Secretary— G.  A.  Partridge,  Waukegan. 

Treasurer — A.  B.  Cook,  Libertyville. 

Directors— James  Pollock,  MiUburn;  John  Clark,  Lake  Zurich;  W. 
B.  Dodge,  Waukegan;  Edwin  Wilson,  Libertyville;  Eobert  Easton, 
Half-Day. 
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Number  of  members  (probably) 

Time  of  bolding  Fjiirin  1872  

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872  

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

* ‘ horses 

“ sheep 

“ “ hogs 

“ poultry 

‘ ‘ machinery 

farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc. . 

“ “ textile  fabrics 

fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

miscellaneous  articles 

Total  number  of  entries 


September  18,  19  and  20. 


47 

253 

31 

21 

22 

33 

209 

70 

18 

74 

778 


700 

$1,  000  00 


Chas.  a.  Partridge, 

Secretary  Lake  County  Agricultural  Board. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 


OFFICERS. 

President — Wm.  T.  Buchanan,  Lawrence ville. 
Vice-President — George  M.  Whittaker,  Lawrenceville. 
Secretary — J.  W.  McCleave,  Lawrenceville. 
Treasurer~K\xgh  Seed,  Lawrenceville. 

Corresponding  Secretary— A,  J.  Judy,  Lawrenceville. 


Number  of  members 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

“ horses 

‘ ‘ ‘ sheep 

" hogs 

“ “ poultry 

* * “ machinery 

farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc.. 

textile  fabrics 

fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

‘ ‘ miscellaneous  articles 

“ mules 

‘ ‘ speed  ring 

Total  number  of  entries 


September  25,  26  and  27. 


29 

79 

10 

11 


5 

67 

91 

24 

51 

16 

23 

410 


135 

$1, 177  00 


Our  County  Pair  for  this  year  was  a complete  success,  far  exceeding 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  officers  and  members.  It  was 
well  attended,  and  the  entries  were  far  in  advance,  in  point  of  numbers 
of  any  of  our  preceding  fairs;  the  exhibition  of  stock  was  a decided 
improvement  over  last  year,  while  the  variety  and  quality  of  farm  pro- 
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ductSj  and  display  in  Fine  Arts  Hall,  would,  I tMnk,  compete  favorably 
witb  the  same  classes  at  the  State  Fair.  The  farmers  of  Lawrence 
county  have  been  abundantly  blessed  this  year  in  receiving  an  ample 
reward  for  their  honest  labor.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  clover,  timo- 
thy, and  in  fact  every  variety  of  farm  products,  have  yielded  an  abun- 
dant harvest;  while  fruit  of  all  kinds,  for  want  of  a market,  rotted  by 
hundreds  of  bushels  in  the  orchards.  Still  the  agricultural  resources  of 
our  county  are  undeveloped.  While  our  farmers  are  making  decided 
improvement  in  agriculture,  and  are  improving  their  farms  by  erecting 
tidy  dwelbng  houses,  and  good  barns,  fences,  etc.,  and  are  beginningto 
manifest  that  thriftiness  and  pride  which  should  characterize  the  farm- 
ers of  such  a fertile  county  as  ours,  still  they  do  not  yet  fully  appreciate 
the  many  advantages  offered  them  by  the  rich,  inexhaustible  soil  of  our 
county,  adapted  as  it  is  to  aU  varieties  of  farm  products.  But  with  the 
growing  interest  which  is  unmistakably  manifested  in  every  department 
of  agriculture,  which  was  manifested  at  our  late  County  Fair,  our  county 
will  soon  fill  the  place  she  is  sooner  or  later  destined  to  fill — ^that  of  one 
of  the  foremost  agTicultural  counties  in  the  State. 

J.  W.  McCleave, 

Secretary  Lawrence  County  Agricuitural  Boards 


LEE  COUNTY. 

OmCEES. 

President — H.  B.  Eaymond,  Dixon. 

Treasurer — Jason  C.  Ayres,  Dixon. 

>Secretary— Joseph  T.  Little,  Dixon. 

Vice-Presidents — ^Francis  Carey,  Eochelle ; H.  E.  Badger,  Amboy  ; 
Henry  Bly,  Ashton;  Yalentine  Hicks,  Lee  Centre;  D.  L.  Harris,  Melu- 
gin’s  Orove ; W.  M.  Hansen,  Franklin  Grove;  W.  A.  Judd,  Dixon; 
Thomas  Sherman,  Amboy ; David  Griggs,  Walnut;  Lewis  HuUinger, 
Dixon;  Edw.  Morey,  Lee  Center;  Da^fid  Welty,  Dixon ; John  O’Eourke, 
Amboy;  A.  P.  Dysant,  Nachusa;  Michael  Troutman,  Dixon;  M.  J. 
Braiden,  Eochelle ; Lewis  Merriman,  Dixon;  W.  E.  Brown,  Sublette  ; 
Evins  Adrian,  Melugin^s  Grove;  O.  W.  Bryant,  Meriden  ; John  Tetter, 
Willow  Creek. 

Executive  Committee — Abijah  Powers,  Abram  Brown,  Chas.  Gardner, 
Henry  T.  Noble,  Dixon ; Samuel  Dysan,  Franklin  Grove ; Josiah  Little, 
Amboy. 
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Number  of  membera 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872  

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

“ “ horses,  jacks  and  mules 

“ “ sheep  

“ " hogs  

" “ poultry 

“ “ machinery 

“ “ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc.. 

“ “ textile  fabrics 

“ ■ ‘ flne  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 

" “ miscellaneous  articles 

Total  number  of  entries 


September  3,  4,  5 and  6. 

$2,  400  00 

141 

93 

70 

56 

8 

- 17 

129 

45 

6 

32 

597 

Joseph  T.  Little, 

Secretary  Lee  County  Agricultural  Board. 


LOGAX  COUOTY. 


OFFICERS. 

President — P.  E.  Marqnart,  Atlanta. 

Secretary — S.  D.  Fisher,  Atlanta 
Treasurer — Wm.  M.  Dustin,  Lincoln. 

Directors — Benjamin  Bean,  Wm.  P.  Hunt,  Atlanta  j E.  B.  Latham, 
James  Coddington,  C.  Knapp,  Lincoln. 


Number  of  members 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 

Amout  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

“ “ horses 

“ “ sheep 

“ “ hogs 

“ “ poultry 

“ machinery 

“ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc. 

“ “ textile  fabrics 

. “ “ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

**  “ miscellaneous  articles 

“ “ canned  fimits,  bread,  cakes,  etc 

“ “ mules  and  jacks 
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September  3 to  6 and  October  2 to  6. 

$4,  459  80 

118 

448 

81 

no 

105 

80 

604 

676 

202 

189 

nil 

34 


Total  number  of  entries 3758 

S.  D.  Fisher, 

Secretary  Logan  County  Agricultural  Board. 


ATLANTA  UNION  CENTRAL  AGRICULTLTRAL  SOCIETY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — P.  E.  Marqnart,  Atlanta,  Logan  Co. 

Vice-Presidents — J.  A.  Pitts,  McLean,  McLean  Co.j  Thomas  Maddox, 
Hallville,  Dewitt  C0.5  A.  K.  Dills,  Atlanta,  Logan,  Co.j  G.  K.  Bryson, 
Armington,  Tazewell  Co. 
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Secretary — D.  S.  Fisher,  Atlanta,  Logan  Co. 

Treasurer — Frank  Hoblit,  Atlanta,  Logan  Co. 

Directors — Daniel  McFarland,  McLean,  McLean  Co.;  William  Teel, 
HaUville,  DeWitt  Co.;  James  Yeazell,  J.  H.  Bell,  Wm.  P.  Hunt,  J.  H. 
PauUin,  Atlanta,  Logan  Co. 


Number  of  members 

Time  of  holding  Pair  in  1872 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

“ horses 

“ “ sheep 

“ “ hogs 

“ “ poultry 

“ “ farm  products,  fruits,  flowers,  etc. 

“ “ machinery 

“ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

“ “ textile  fabrics 

“ “ canned  fruits,  bread,  cakes,  etc 

“ “ mules  and  jacks 

“ “ miscell  aneous  articles 


September  3d  to  6th. 

$1, 914  80 

71 

241 

48 

72 

41 

413 

44 

50 

334 

735 

16 

103 


Total  number  of  entries 


2169 

S.  D.  Fisher, 

Secretary. 


LOGAN  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS. 


President — Jos.  Beam,  Lincoln. 

Vice-President — Geo.  Warren,  Lincoln. 

Secretary — C.  W.  Knapp,  Lincoln. 

Treasurer — K.  M.  Dustin,  Lincoln. 

Directors — Jos.  Bell,  G.  D.  Boyden,  Jno.  Critcbfield,  Sorrrel  Daten, 
Thos.  Edes,  G.  W.  Edgar,  S.  B.  Evans,  R.  Tolbatt,  M.  Hennetson,  Ed. 
Martin,  IJriali  Warren. 


Number  of  members 193 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 October  2d  to  6th . 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 $2,  545  00 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 47 

horses 206 

sheep 33 

hogs 1 38 

poultry 64 

machinery 36 

farm  products,  fruits,  flowers,  etc 191 

textile  fabrics 342 

fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 152 

canned  fruits,  etc 376 

miscellaneous  articles 86 

mules  and  jacks 18 

Total  number  of  entries 1589 


0.  W.  Knapp, 


Secretary. 
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MARIOi^^  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — James  A.  Allen,  Salem. 

Vice-Presidents — Wm.  Morris,  Salem  5 James  Johnson,  Centralia;  R. 
Grossett,  Salem  ; S.  R.  Carrigan,  Salem. 

Secretary — J.  Shultz,  Salem. 

Treasurer — O.  J.  Rogers,  Salem. 

Managers — J.  P.  Phillips,  Centralia  5 S.  B.  Arnold,  luka ; G.  W.  Eag- 
lin,  Patoka ; W.  B.  Lewis,  Salem. 

Superintendent  of  Grounds — O.  W.  Baker,  Salem. 

Number  of  members 309 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 Sept.  24  to  27,  incl. 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872  $821 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 41 

“ “ horses *. 261 

“ ‘ ‘ sheep 6 

“ “ liogs 55 

“ “ poultry 23 

“ “ machinery 20 

“ “ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc 318 

“ “ textile  fabrics 159 

“ “ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 14 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 46 

Total  number  of  entries 943 

J.  Shultz, 

Secretary  Marion  County  Agricultural  Board. 


MACOUPIN  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — Horace  J.  Loomis,  Chesterfield. 

Vice-President — John  W.  Hankins,  Carlinville. 

Secretary — Thos.  R.  McKee,  Carlinville. 

Treasurer — Robert  Bacon,  Buford. 

Directors — R.  M.  Bell,  Brighton  5 Wm.  M.  Chiles,  Carlinville;  Rich- 
ard Metcalf,  Barr’s  Store ; John  Ryan,  Virden ; Richard  E.  Horsey, 
Gillespie;  J.  W.  McYey,  Nilwood;  Elihu  Williams,  Hornsby;  E.  B. 
Eldred,  Chesterfield;  C.  T.  Prouty,  Carlinville. 

Number  of  members 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872— amount  ofiered,  $3000 ; actually  paid. 


Sept.  24,  25,  26  and  27 


200 
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Number  of  entries  of  cattle 48 

“ “ horses 324 

“ “ sheep 36 

“ “ hogs 123 

“ “ poultry 26 

“ “ machinery 22 

“ “ farm  products,  fruits,  flowers,  etc 119 

“ “ textile  fabrics 180 

“ “ flne  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 67 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 461 

Total  number  of  entries 1406 


Thos.  E.  McKee, 

Secretary  Macoupin,  County  Agricultural  Board, 


MASOK  COIJKTY. 

OFNICEKS. 

President — J.  Frank  Kelsey,  Havana. 

Vice-President — Francis  Low,  Havana. 

Secretary — Jno.  W.  Jones.  Havana. 

Treasurer — Thos.  Covington,  Havana. 

General  Superintendent — Wm.  Waugh,  Havana. 

Directors — J.  F.  Kelsey,  Havana j F,  Low,  Havana;  Jno.  H.  Taylor, 
Havana;  Caleb  W.  Slade,  Havana;  Isaac  FT.  Mitchell,  Havana;  Benj. 
H.  Gatton,  Bath;  Sam.  H.  Ingersoll,  Forest  City. 


Number  of  members 54 

Time  of  bolding  Fair  in  1872 Oct.  17  to  20,  incL 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 $1040 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 42 

“ “ horses 71 

“ “ sheep 3 

“ “ hogs 27 

“ “ poultry 9 

“ “ machinery 48 

“ “ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc 376 

“ “ textile  fabrics 103 

“ “ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 42 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 102 

Total  number  of  entries 823 


This  Society  was  organized  on  the  30th  of  March,  by  the  election  of 
temporary  officers,  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  1872,  constitution  and  by- 
laws were  adopted,  and  permanent  officers  elected.  It  succeeds  the  old 
Mason  County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  grounds  contain  25  acres,  owns  20  and  leases  5 ; 54  stockholders, 
to  be  increased  to  100,  at  $100  each;  intoxicating  liquors  and  gambling 
prohibited  upon  the  grounds ; exhibition  very  successful,  with  bright 
prospects  for  the  future. 

Jno.  W.  Jones, 

Secretary  Mason  County  Agricultural  Board. 
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MADISOi^  COUOTY. 


OFFICERS. 

President — John  0.  Kichmoiid,  Edwardsville. 

Vice-President — John  M.  Pearson,  Godfrey. 

Treasurer — John  A.  Prickett,  Edwardsville. 

Secretary — V.  P.  Eichmond,  Paddock’s  Grove. 

Corresponding  Secretary — 0.  D.  Olark^  Edwardsville. 

Directors — Charles  W.  Fangenroth,  Edwardsville;  C.  P.  Smith,  Ed- 
wardsville ; Daniel  B.  Gillham,  Alton  ; Willard  C.  Flagg,  More ; Julius 
A.  Barnsback,  Troy;  Theodore  Miller,  St.  Jacobs;  James  Montgomery, 
Moro. 


Number  of  members 

Time  of  boldiug  Fair  in  1872 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

“ “ borses 

“ “ sbeep 

“ “ hogs 

“ “ poultry 

‘ ‘ “ machinery 

“ “ farm  products,  fruits,  flowers,  etc. 

“ “ textile  fabrics 

“ “ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc , 

“ “ miscellaneous  ai'ticles 

Total  number  of  entries. 


About. 

September  10,  11,  12,  and  13. 


28 

150 

25 

33 

19 

65 

409 

209 

16 

■Probably.  50 

956 


200 

$1,532 


The  Fair  of  the  Madison  County  Agricultural  Board  began  Septem- 
ber 6,  and  continued  four  days,  and  was  held  at  the  following  expenses 


and  receipts : 

For  new  improvements $2,  494  30 

Repairs  and  expenses 800  00 

Premiums  awarded 1.  532  00 

$4,  826  30 

Borrowed  for  new  improvements $2,  000  00 

Received  from  State  Board  of  Agriculture 100  00 

Receipts  of  Fair 1,963  30 

Balance  due  at  close  of  Fair 763  00 

$4,  826  30 


The  officers  of  the  Association  labored  hard  for  the  success  of  the  ex- 
hibition, and  it  was  a success,  save  in  the  attendance  of  visitors.  The 
exhibition  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  entries  in  this  depart- 
ment far  exceeded  any  former  year. 

The  prevalence  of  cattle  and  swine  diseases  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  prevented  farmers  from  bringmg  in  their  fine  cattle  and  swine 
— fearing  contagion. 

Entries  in  all  other  departments  were  good,  more  than  an  usual  ave- 
rage. 
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From  the  universal  bad  health  of  our  county  at  the  time  of  our  Fair, 
our  gate  receipts  fell  short,  of  former  years  about  $1,200,  when,  from 
prospects  before  the  Fair,  we  had  expected  full  that  amount  of  excess. 
The  citizens  of  the  northwest  part  of  the  county  took  an  increased  in- 
terest in  the  exhibition ; and  it  is  a plain  fact,  that  should  the  citizens 
of  the  east  and  west  parts  of  our  county  unite  with  those  of  the  central 
in  their  efforts  for  an  annual  exhibition,  the  Madison  County  Fair  would 
be  a grand  success. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  it  was  deemed  improper, 
for  want  of  a sufScient  amount  of  stock  being  represented,  to  either 
hold  a meeting  or  an  election  ,•  therefore,  a meeting  was  called  for  the 
7th  October  •,  at  which  meeting,  a resolution  was  passed,  directing  the 
Board  to  issue  a limited  amount  of  stock  to  such  persons  as  desired  to 
become  active  members  of  the  Association.  The  election  of  Directors, 
to  serve  three  years,  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  Julius  A.  Barnsback, 
of  Troy,  and  the  election  of  James  Montgomery,  of  Moro,  and  Theo- 
dore Miller,  of  St.  Jacobs. 

At  the  same  meeting  a resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the  Direc- 
tors to  borrow  money  to  pay  off  all  expenses  and  premiums  still  due ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  said  order,  a meeting  of  the  Directors  was  called 
for  the  18th  October,  when  a note  for  $500,  payable  from  the  first  money 
received  at  the  next  Fair,  was  signed  by  the  Directors  present,  and  the 
money  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  immediate  payment 
of  all  claims,  so  that  our  Society  has  promptly  met  its  obligations. 

The  following  wiU  show  the  condition  of  the  Society  : 

Assessed  value  of  grounds  and  improvements $12  000 

Amount  of  subscribed  stock ^4  qoo 

Less  inactive  stock,  about 1 200 

$2, 800 

New  improvement  debt 2 000 

Old  debts onA 


Debt  created  to  pay  balance  of  expenses  and  premiums 500 

6, 100 

Leaving  a balance,  over  and  above  all  debts  and  stock,  of $5^  900 


The  railroad  facilities  for  reaching  our  grounds  are  now  good,  and  we 
are  under  obligations  to  those  who  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
to  visit  our  Fair.  We  hope,  by  our  efforts  to  interest  visitors,  to  merit 
a renewal  of  their  attendance  each  year. 

Our  nearness  to  St.  Louis  operates  against  our  Fairs  to  a considera- 
ble extent.  People  are  slow  to  learn  that  their  own  Ocunty  Fair  is  most 
deserving  of  their  attention,  although  there  may  not  be  so  much  to  see 
as  at  a State  Fair.  Did  they  pay  more  attention  to  their  Fairs,  there 
would  be  more  to  see,  and  the  Fair  would  always  be  a success  in  every 
way. 
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The  Madison  County  Agricultural  Board  is  represented  in  all  her  offi- 
cers by  actual  farmers,  each  one  owning  and  superintending  a farm. 
Is  there  another  county  that  can  make  the  same  claim  ? 

Y.  P.  Riohmond, 

Secretary  Madison  County  Agricultural  Board. 


McHENEY  COUNTY. 


OFFICEKS. 

President — James  Crow,  Crystal  Lake. 
Vice-President — Wm.  H.  Stewart,  Woodstock. 
Secretary — E.  E.  Richards,  Woodstock. 
Treasurer — A.  S.  Stewart,  Woodstock. 
Superintendent — Mac  Church,  Woodstock. 


Number  of  members 

Time  of  bolding  Fair  in  1872 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

“ “ horses 

“ “ sheep 

“ ‘‘  hogs 

“ “ poultry 

“ “ machinery 

“ “ farm  products,  fruits,  flowers,  etc. 

“ “ textile  fabrics 

“ “ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 


September  24,  25,  26,  and  27. 


40 

132 

27 

39 

22 

63 

240 

49 

50 
12 


550 


$1, 183 


Total  number  of  entries 


674 


E.  E.  Richards, 

Secretary  McHenry  County  Agricultural  Board. 


MENARD  COUNTY. 

OFFICEKS. 

President — Jas.  W.  Judy,  Tallula. 

Vice-President — H.  H.  Marbold,  Greenview. 

Treasurer — John  Tice,  Petersburg. 

Secretary — J.  G.  Strodtman,  Petersburg. 

Directors — J.  B.  Pemberton,  Petersburg;  J.  G.  Greene,  Tallula ; M. 
G.  Combs,  Petersburg ; A.  M.  Houghton,  Pleasant  Plains ; E.  L.  Swiney, 
Greenview ; Wm.  C.  Smoot,  Petersburg ; A.  K.  Riggin,  Petersburg ; D. 
W.  Gritman,  Greenview. 
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Kumber  of  members J23 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 ’/////october  iVs’ srand  4’ 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 33 

“ “ horses - H2 

“ “ sheep 10 

iiogs ss 

“ “ poultry 15 

“ “ machinery 24 

“ “ farm  products,  fruits,  flowers,  etc 4G 

“ “ textile  fabrics 3q 

‘ “ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 95 

‘ ‘ * miscellaneous  articles 309 

Total  number  of  entries 705 


J.  G.  Strodtman, 

Secretary  Menard  County  Agricultural  Board. 


MOKEOE  COUETY. 

OFFICEES. 

President— F.  Gardner. 

Vice-President — Conrad  Stroh. 
Superintendent—Lovii^  Tolin,  Waterloo. 

Recording  Secretary — George  L.  Eiess,  Waterloo. 
Treasurer — John  Seyler,  Waterloo. 

Register — David  M.  Hardy,  Waterloo. 


Number  of  members _ _ _ 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 October  16,  17,  aud  18. 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 20 

“ “ horses. 

“ “ sheep 5 

" “ hogs 20 

“ “ poultry 9 

* ‘ “ machinery 28 

“ “ farm  products,  fruits,  flowers,  etc 85 

“ “ textile  fabrics 47 

“ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 2 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 176 

Total  number  of  entries 552 


30 

$931  50 


George  L.  Eiess, 

Secretary  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Board. 
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MOKGAN^  COUNTY. 


President — Charles  Samples,  Jacksonville. 

Vice-Fresidents — John  C.  Potts,  Wm.  C.  Carter,  Jacksonville. 
Secretary — Jeremiah  Pierson,  Jacksonville. 

Treasurer — C.  1).  Miller,  Jacksonville. 

Directors— George  Graff,  James  C.  Kector,  V.  S.  Eichardson,  J.  S. 
Holmes,  Irvin  Dimlap,  P.  E.  Dayton,  S.  Woods,  JacksonviUe;  N.  D. 
Graves,  M.  W.  Kiggs,  Eiggston,  Scott  county ; Peter  Eoberts,  Frankhn, 
Morgan  county.  , 
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$3,  000  00 


Number  of  members 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 September  10  to  13. 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872  

Number  of  entries  of  cattle jqq 

horses  - 196 

sheep 

hogs 103 

poultry 50 

machinery 50 

farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc 226 

textile  fabrics 142 

fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 44 

miscellaneous  articles 102 

Total  number  of  entries ~T~123 

Jeremiah  Pierson, 

Seci-etury  Morgan  County  Agricultural  Board. 


MEECEE  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Mercer  County  Agricultural  Board, 
January  7,  1873,  the  following  officers  and  directors  were  chosen: 
Presidcjit— James  M.  Mannon,  New  Boston. 

Vice-President — James  M.  Smith,  Aledo. 

Treasurer — C.  G.  Amberson,  Aledo. 

Secretary — J.  E.  Harroun,  Aledo. 

Directors— W.  H.  Johnson,  Preemption  j E.B.  David,  New  Windsor; 
J.  J.  Huston,  Elgin. 

J.  E.  Harroun, 

Secretary  Mercer  County  Agricultural  Board. 
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MOULTEIE  COETSTTY. 

OFFICEKS, 

President — J.  E.  Eden,  Sullivan. 

Vice-President — E.  Welton,  Sullivan. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — G.  W.  Yaughan,  Sullivan. 

Directors — J.  H.  Snyder,  E.  W.  Mills,  Sullivan;  J.  B.  Taylor,  Whit- 
ley^s  Point;  T.  H.  Crowder,  Marrowbone;  Geo.  Hetherington,  Loving- 
ton. 


Number  of  members 50 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 September  25  to  28. 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 $837  50 


Number  of  entries  of  cattle 25 

“ “ horses,  mules,  etc 121 

“ “ sheep 9 

“ “ hogs 43 

“ “ machinery 10 

“ “ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc 48 

“ “ textile  fabrics 14 

“ “ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 25 

Total  number  of  entries 301 


G.  W.  YAuaHAjf, 

Secretary  Moultrie  County  Agricultural  Bowrd. 


OGLE  COIIt^TY. 

OFFICERS. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Ogle  County  Agricultural  Board,  held 
January  7,  1873,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President — J.  L.  Moore,  Polo. 

Vice-President — Simon  Sheaff,  White  Eock. 

Treasurer — ^Wm.  J.  Mix,  Oregon. 

Secretary — M.  L.  Ettinger,  Oregon. 

Directors — ^Mellican  Hunt,  Ashton,  Lee  county ; J.  H.  White,  Hale ; 
John  W.  Mach,  Byron;  H.  J.  Earwell,  Mount  Morris;  Joseph  E.  Hitt, 
Oregon,  Ogle  county. 

M.  L.  Ettinger, 

Secretary  Ogle  County  Agricultural  Board. 
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PEOEIA  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — John  A.  McCoy,  French  Grove. 
Viee-President — Henry  Maushelcl,  Peoria. 
Recording  Secretary — Joe  H.  Ste^nson,  Peoria. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Eoswell  Bills,  Peoria. 


Treasurer — C.  P.  King,  Peoria. 

Humber  of  members,  about 30q 

Hiuuber  of  volumes  in  library 200 

Number  of  entries  of  horses I37 

“ “ mules 3 

“ “ cattle 88 

“ “ liogs 108 

“ “ sheep 56 

“ “ farm  products 178 

“ manufactured  articles 48 

“ “ implements  and  machinery I93 

“ ‘ ‘ fruit,  bread  and  wine 89 

‘‘  “ paintings  and  designs 58 

“ “ goods 167 

“ ■ ‘ trotting  and  riding I49 

“ “ trotting  and  pacing 28 

Total  number  of  entries 1 302 


The  Fair  was  held  on  the  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  days  of  October,  1872, 
and  was  a very  successful  and  satisfactory  exhibition  as  to  attendance, 
display  and  receipts.  The  amount  of  premiums  offered  was  $4,500. 
The  amount  of  premiums  actually  paid  was  $3,990. 

The  general  character  of  the  exhibition  was  decidedly  more  agricul- 
tural than  at  former  fairs  and  exhibitions,  and  visitors  seemed  more 
than  usually  interested  in  the  business  and  science  of  agriculture — the 
best  methods  for  cultivating  the  soil — the  improvement  in  breeds  of 
cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep — the  grains  and  fruits  best  adapted  to' 
this  region,  etc. 

The  cash  value  of  property  owned  by  the  Board  is  about  $12,000,  in- 
cluding stock. 

Eoswell  Bills, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Peoria  County  Agricultural  Board. 


PIATT  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — Jesse  W.  Warner,  Monticello. 
Vice-President — Stillman  Barber,  Melmine. 
Treasurer— K,  Y.  Moore,  Monticello. 

Recording  Secretary—^.  E.  Ehoades,  Monticello. 
Corresponding  Secretary — 0.  P.  Davis,  Monticello. 
—34 
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Number  of  members 

Time  of  bolding  Fair  in  1872 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

“ ‘ ‘ horses 

“ “ sheep 

“ “ hogs 

“ ' ‘ ponltry 

“ “ machinery 

“ “ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc. . 

“ “ textile  fabrics 

“ “ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 


September  24,.  25,  26  and  27. 


23 

93 

12 

51 

2 

5 

163 

30 

6 

60 


350 

$800  00 


Total  number  of  entries - 435 

Piatt  county,  being  in  Central  Illinois,  or  included  among' the  central 
counties,  altbough  young,  may  be  counted  in  tbe  list  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing, in  many  respects,  we  have  in  the  State.  The  county,  generally, 
has  improved  very  rapidly  in  the  way  of  good  buildings,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  agricultural,  horticultural  and  floricultural  resources  j also 
in  schools,  churches  and  railroads.  The  inhabitants  number  some 
14,000,  and  judging  from  the  constantly  changing  appearance  of  the 
country,  are  of  a progressive  class,  who  believe  in  improvement.  Va- 
cant lands  are  scarce,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  presents  a vast 
field  of  cultivation  and  beauty. 

The  raising  of  fine  cattle,  horses,  and  especially  hogs,  has  become 
general ; the  production  of  corn  immense  j while  the  cereals,  fall  wheat, 
spring  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley,  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
older  counties  around  us.  Fruits  are  generally  fine,  being  improved  by 
grafting,  and  grapes  are  now  extensively  grown.  The  past  season  has 
been  one  that  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  farmers,  it  being  one 
of  the  most  productive  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  of  superior 
quality  the  county  has  ever  experienced.  With  all  the  advantages 
we,  as  a people,  possess,  it  is  to  be  hoj)ed  the  farmers  of  Piatt 
county  will  exhibit  a greater  interest  in  and  for  their  Agricultural  As- 
sociation or  County  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  by  lifting  it  out  of  its 
indebtedness,  render  it  as  successful,  flourishing,  and  useful  as  any  in 
our  great  State. 

B.  B.  Jones, 

Recording  Secretary,  1872. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY— BUEL  INSTITUTE. 

OFFICEES, 

President — J.  A.  Vandervort,  Tonica,  LaSalle  county. 

Vice-Presidents — John  Sherrmg,  Florid;  David  Swaney,  Magnolia ; 
E.  A.  Moore,  Granville,  Putnam  county. 

Secretary — P.  B.  Durley,  Hennepin,  Putnam  county. 

Treasurer— d.  H.  Seaton,  Hennepin,  Putnam  county. 
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Number  of  members 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 .September  24,  25  and  26. 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872  $1,  530  00 


Number  of  entries  of  cattle 28 

“ “ horses 83 

“ “ sheep 23 

“ “ hogs 49 

“ “ poultry 12 

“ “ machinery 24 

“ “ farm  products,  fruit,  flo-wers,  etc 141 

“ “ textile  fabrics 47 

“ “ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 20 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 120 


Total  number  of  entries 


547 


P.  B.  Dtjrley, 

Secretary  Bud  Institute  and  Putnam  County  Agricultural  Board. 


SAI^GAMOX  COUNTTY. 


OFFICEES. 

President — J.  B.  Perkins,  Springfield. 

Treasurer — John  Williams,  Springfield. 

Secretary- — W.  O.  Converse,  Springfield. 

Directors — George  M.  Brinkerhoff,  Springfield  5 George  M.  Caldwell, 
Willi amsville;  Jacob  M.  PuUenwider,  Mechanicsburg ; B.  W.  Brown, 
Berlin  5 Plat  S.  Carter,  Waverly. 


Number  of  members 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

“ “ horses 

“ “ sheep  

“ “ hogs 

“ “ poultry 

“ “ machinery 

“ “ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc. . 

“ “ textile  fabrics 

“ “ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 


500 

September  24th. 

84,000  00 

100 

200 

100 

400 

100 

100 

500 

300 

100 

200 


Total  number  of  entries, 


.2, 100 


W.  O.  Converse, 

Secretary  Sangamon  County  Agricultural  Board. 
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SCHUYLER  COUNTY. 


OFEICERS. 

President — John  C.  Scripps,  Rushville, 

Vice-President — Robert  B.  McMaster,  Rushville.  ' 

Corresponding  Secretary — William  Hill,  Rushville. 

Eecordmg  Secretary — S.  B.  Montgomery,  Rushville. 

Treasurer — Wesly  W.  Potts,  Rushville. 

Executive  Committee^ — Henry  C.  Chadsey,  George  E.  Owen,  Robert  H. 
McCreary,  Abram  Lamaster,  Adam  Corrie,  Rushville. 


l^Timber  of  members  (about) : 600 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 October  2d,  3d  and  4th. 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872  (about) $1, 150  00 

Amount  offered  was  about 1,  500  00 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 40 

horses  and  mules 230 

sheep 58 

hogs 90 

poultry 23 

machinery 54 

farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc 124 

textile  fabrics Ill 

fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 35 

miscellaneous  articles — cakes,  jellies,  bread,  etc 122 

Total  number  of  entries 887 

S.  B.  MONTaOMERY, 

Secretary  Schuyler  County  Agricultural  Board. 


SHELBY  COUNTY. 


OFFICEES. 

President — James  W.  Ward,  Shelby ville. 

Benjamin  T.  Kenningham,  Shelby  ville. 

Secretary — George  A.  Roberts,  Shelby  ville. 

Treasurer — Frank  W.  Pen  well,  Shelbyville. 

Pirectors — E.  H.  Cook,  Philip  Parker,  M.  F.  Embry,  George  A.  Dur- 
kee,  Wm.  Middlesworth,  H.  H.  Funk,  Benj.  C.  Ward,  Wm.  A.  Cochran, 
Shelbyville. 


Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

“ “ horses 

“ “ sheep 

“ “ hogs  

“ “ machinery 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles. 


commenced  September  4th  and  continued  4 days. 

$1,260  00 

39 

88 

10 

28 

36 

360 


Total  number  of  entries. 


.561 


George  A.  Roberts, 

Secreta/ry  Shelby  County  Agricultural  Bocurd. 
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STAKK  COUNTY. 


OFFICERS. 


President — Mark  Blanchard,  Bradford. 

Vice-President — Andrew  Oliver,  Elmira. 

Secretary — William  Bowman,  Toulon. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Benjamin  0.  Follett,  Toulon. 

Treasurer — George  W.  Nicholas,  Toulon. 

Board  of  Managers— Robert  Grieve,  Toulon ; Henry  Caldwell,  Duncan; 
Henry  M.  Eogers,  Wyoming;  William  Halgate,  Wyoming;  W.  W. 
Winslow,  Bradford;  Charles  P.  Boswell,  Osceola;  George  Bradley, 
Toulon ; Wesley  Heath,  West  Jersey. 


Number  of  members 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 

Amount  paid  in  premiums  in  1872 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 

“ “ horses- 

“ “ sheep, 

“ “ hogs  

“ “ poultry 

“ ‘ ‘ machinery 

“ “ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc.. 

“ textile  fabrics 

“ ‘ ‘ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc. 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 

“ “ unenumerated 

“ “ domestic  bread  and  cakes 

Total  number  of  entries 


1, 452 

September  24,  25,  26  and  27 

■ $1,427  00 

68 

180 

56 

107 

27 

64 

6.59 

56 

218 

68 

109 

106 

....1,  718 


Stark  county  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  the  State,  containing 
only  eight  townships.  It  embraces  a fine  agricultural  district,  the  soil 
being  mostly  rich  prairie,  which  is  yearly  receiving  an  increased  care  in 
tillage,  and  consequently  yielding  a corresponding  increase  in  produc- 
tion. The  Fair  for  the  year  1872  proved  a success,  paying  all  premiums 
in  lull.  The  exhibition  and  general  attendance  was  good.  The  Board 
own  fifteen  acres  of  fine  land  adjoining  the  town  of  Toulon,  worth  two 
hundred  dollars  per  acre,  with  good  substantial  buildings.  The  in- 
terest in  our  fairs  is  fast  increasing.  We  aim  to  make  our  fairs  strictly 
agricultural.  No  gambling  in  any  form  is  admitted.  We  hope,  with 
the  increased  railroad  facilities,  to  make  our  fair  one  among  the  first 
in  the  State.  The  receipts  for  1872  were  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars,  ($2,525.) 

William  Bowman, 

Secretary  Stark  County  Agricultural  Board. 
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STEPHENSON  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — J.  M.  Beclitel,  Freeport. 

Vice-Presidents — P.  H.  Kaufman,  Lena  j 0.  D.  Blanchard,  Freeport  5 
C.  K.  Scofield,  Freeport. 

Recording  Secretary — Geo.  Thompson,  Freeport. 

Corresponding  Secretary — S.  J.  Davis,  Davis. 

Treasurer — James  Flansburg,  Eleroy. 

Marshal — Giles  Tnrneaure,  Freeport. 

Number  of  members 

Time  of  bolding  Fair  in  1872 Sept.  24  to  27 

Amount  paid  in  premiums 50q  qO 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 53 

“ “ horses 

“ “ sheep 9 

“ “ togs 23 

“ “ poultry 20 

“ “ machinery 

“ “ farm  products,  fruits,  flowers,  etc, 463 

“ “ textile  fabrics 03 

“ “ _ flue  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 27 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 19 

“ “ natural  history,  botany,  etc 9 

Total  number  of  entries 042 

Geo.  Thompson, 

Secretary  Stephenson  County  Agricultural  Board 


UNION  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS. 

President — Benj.  F.  Hiinsaker,  Jonesboro. 

Vice-Presidents-— JdiQob  Hdeman,  Anna ) Florence  W.  Green,  Jones- 
borej  Caleb  Miller,  Jonesboro. 

Recording  Secretary — A.  Polk  Jones,  Jonesboro. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Jackson  Frick,  Jonesboro. 

Treasurer— A.  Willard,  Jonesboro. 

Executive  Committee — Ephriam  Kimmel,  South  Pass ; Moses  A.  Good- 
man, Jonesboro  j Daniel  Hileman,  Sr.,  Jonesboro  j James  P.  McLain, 
Dongola  j Sidney  S.  Condon,  Anna. 
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Number  of  members 1250 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 75 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872 Sept.  11,  12,  and  13 

Amount  paid  in  premiums .|697  20 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 25 

" “ horses ICO 

“ “ sheep 8 

“ “ hogs 30 

“ “ poultry 14 

“ “ machinery 22 

“ “ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc 120 

“ “ textile  fabrics 152 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 126 

Total  number  of  entries 657 


A.  Polk  Jones, 

Secretaii/  Union  County  Agricultural  Board. 


WHITESIDE  COUNTY. 

OFFICEES. 

President — D.  O.  Cox,  Sterling-. 

Vice-Preside7it — G.  P.  Eichinond,  Prophetstown. 

Secretary — J.  W.  Stewart,  Sterling. 

Treasurer — E.  W.  Smith,  Sterling. 

Executive  Co^nmittee — M.  V.  Seely,  Pro^ihetstown  • E.  M.  Bissil,  Pro- 
phetstown  5 Samuel  Baird,  Sterling ; J.  C.  Aldrich,  Tampico  j C.  C. 
Buell,  Sterling  ; E.  Brookfield,  Coleta  5 S.  C.  Harvey,  Sterling  j J.  F. 
Cox,  Sterling  5 E.  Davis,  Sterling. 


Number  of  members 

Time  of  holding  Fair  in  1872  September  10  to  13 

Amount  paid  in  premiums 

Number  of  entries  of  cattle 29 

“ “ horses 101 

“ “ sheep 18 

“ “ hogs 27 

“ “ poultry 17 

“ “ machinery 89 

“ “ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc 254 

“ “ textile  fabrics 53 

‘ ‘ “ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 180 

‘ “ miscellaneous  articles 327 

“ “ mechanical 46 


788 
$1,  224 


Total  number  of  entries. 


.1141 


J.  W.  Stewart, 

Secretary  Whiteside  County  Agricultural  Board. 
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WILLIAMSON  COUNTY. 

OrriCEES. 

President— A.  0.  Neilson,  Marion. 

Viee-President—^.  M.  Mitchell^  Corinth. 

Secretary — A.  N.  Lodge,  Marion. 

Treasurer — John  G-oodall,  Marion. 

Pirectors—Wm.  Aikman,  Marion;  S.  S.  Tick,  Marion ; M.  C.  Camp- 
bell, Marion;  J.  J.  Jenkins,  Marion;  Frank  Brown,  Bainbridge. 


E’umber  of  members J28 

Time  of  bolding  Eair. October  9,  10  and  11 

Amount  paid  in  premiums 00 

ETumber  of  entries  of  cattle 62 

“ “ borses 228 

“ “ siieep 

“ “ bogs 40 

“ “ poultry 26 

“ “ macbinery n 9 

“ “ farm  products,  fruit,  flowers,  etc 7 

“ “ textile  fabrics 25 

“ “ fine  arts,  musical  instruments,  etc 7 

“ “ miscellaneous  articles 35 

Total  number  of  entries 352 


Williamson  county— 20  by  24  miles  in  extent— is  the  best  body  of 
land  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  roads,  with  a population  of  nearly 
20,000.  Wheat,  corn,  grass,  tobacco  and  cotton  are  principal  articles 
raised.  Usual  crop  of  tobacco  from  1200  to  1500  hogsheads ; cotton  700 
bales  ; 500  mules  annually  sent  south,  with  250  horses ; 1000  cattle  sold, 
principally  for  feeding  farther  north;  hogs  sold  north,  south  and  west, 
probably  3000;  coal  of  a good  quality,  pretty  much  all  over  the  county, 
usual  seams  worked  8 feet  4 inches  thick;  one  railroad,  Carbondale  and 
Shawneetown,  16  miles  in  length;  financial  condition  of  county,  No.  1. 

A.  N.  Lodge, 

Secretary  Williamson  County  Agricultural  Board. 


APPENDIX. 


GENERAL  LAWS  IN  FORCE  JULY  1,  1873. 


The  following  are  the  principal  laws,  hearing  upon  the  interests  of 
Agriculture,  passed  by  the  Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly  of  Illinois : 

AGRICULTURE. 


AN  ACT  concerning  the  re-organization  of  connty  agrlcnltnral  societies,  in  conformity  to  “An  act  to 
create  a Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  of  Illinoie,”  approved  April  15,  1871. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  mate  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  agricul- 
tural society  now  existing  in  this  State  to  change  its  name  and  alter  its 
OTganization,  so  as  to  conform  to  and  comply  with  the  act  to  create  a 
Department  of  Agriculture,  approved  April  15,  1871;  such  change  of 
name  and  organization  to  be  made  by  the  directors  or  other  managers 
of  such  county  society,  upon  the  consent  of  a majority  of  the  life  or 
permanent  members  of  the  same,  evidenced"  in  writing  or  by  a vote 
taken  at  a meeting,  held  after  giving  not  less  than  ten  days’  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting,  and  of  the  business  to  be  acted 
upon  : Provided,  that  if  such  society  shall  be  a stock  company,  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  owning  a majority  of  such  stock  shall  be  obtained 
before  such  change  can  be  made : And,  provided,  furtlier,  that  all  re- 
organizations under  this  act  shall  be  in  accordance  with,  and  in  con- 
formity to,  the  requirements  of  the  by-laws  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, as  provided  by  the  act  to  create  a Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  State  of  Illinois. 


§ A Whenever  any  agricultural  society,  being  the  owner  of  lands,  or 
o ding  a lease  of  any  lands,  shall  change  its  title  and  organization  to 
conform  to  the  act  to  create  a Department  of  Agriculture,  approved 
pril  15,  1871,  and  shall  become  a county  agricultural  board,  the  lands 
leasehold  and  other  property  owned  by  the  society  making  such  change’ 
shah  vest  m and  become  the  property  of  the  county  agricultural  board! 
tor  Its  original  uses  and  purposes,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  original 
owners  or  members  thereof. 

—35 
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§ 3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  directors  of  any  county  agricultural 
board,  in  order  to  pay  or  secure  to  be  paid  the  indebtedness  of  such 
board  or  of  its  predecessor,  an  agricultural  society,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  real  estate  for  the  use  of  such  board,  or  to  procure  means  to 
be  expended  in  the  improvement  of  its  fair  grounds,  to  make  and  exe- 
cute notes  or  other  legal  contracts  binding  such  board,  and  to  secure 
such  notes  on  contracts  by  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  on  the  real  estate 
now  or  hereafter  owned  by  said  board  ^ such  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust 
to  be  executed  under  the  seal  qf  the  county  agricultural  board  making 
the  same,  and  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  thereof. 

§ 4.  All  changes  of  name  and  organization  of  county  agricultural 
societies  heretofore  made  in  conformity  to  ^‘An  act  to  create  a Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,”  and  of  the  by-laws  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture in  pursuance  thereof,  and  where  such  action  has  been  reported  to 
the  secretary  of  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  are  hereby  declared 
legal  and  effectual  j and  such  county  agricultural  boards  heretofore 
organized  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  this  act  as  fully  as  if 
hereafter  organized. 

§ 5.  Whereas  it  is  necessary  that  certain  agricultural  societies  in 
this  State  should  make  changes  immediately  in  their  organization,  to 
conform  to  the  act  making  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  county  agri- 
cultural boards,  approved  January  5,  1872,  and  to  bring  themselves 
within  reach  of  aid  hereafter  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State ; therefore  an  emergency  exists,  and  this  act  shall  take  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  18, 1873, 


ANIMALS. 


AN  ACT  to  amend  section  two  of  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  prohibit  domestic  annnals  from  running 
at  large  in  this  State,”  approved  January  13,  1872. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois^  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly y That  section  two  of  “An  act  to  prohibit 
domestic  animals  from  running  at  large  in  this  State,”  approved  Janu- 
ary 13, 1872,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows  : “Any  owner  or  owners 

violating  section  one  of  this  act  shall,  on  conviction  before  any  justice 
of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction,  pay  a fine  not  less  than  three  dollars 
nor  more  than  ten  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense,  to  the  common 
school  fund  of  the  township.  Any  person  who  is  or  may  be  the  owner 
of  land,  or  who  has  or  may  have  control  of  the  same,  may  take  up  any 
domestic  animal  or  animals  when  found  near  to  or  upon  such  land,  such 
animal  or  animals  being  at  large  in  violation  of  section  one  of  this  act. 
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The  taker  up  of  such  animal  or  animals  sliall,  within  two  days  from  the 
time  of  the  taking  up,  make  complaint  and  institute  a suit  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  against  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  animals  ; and 
if,  upon  the  trial,  judgment  shall  be  for  the  people,  execution  shall 
issue  immediately  upon  the  judgment,  and  the  animal  or  animals  taken 
up  shall  be  liable  to  levy  and  sale  upon  the  execution,  tlie  same  as  in 
other  cases,  anything  in  the  exemption  laws  of  this  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

Approved  May  2,  1873. 


AX  ACT  to  enable  towns  to  prohibit  domestic  animals  from  running  at  large  in  counties  where  they 

are  not  prohibited  by  law. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois^  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly,  That  in  any  comity  in  this  State  which 
has  adopted  township  organization,  or  which  may  hereafter  adopt  town- 
ship organization,  and  where  domestic  animals  are  not  prohibited  from 
running  at  large  by  law,  that,  on  petition  of  not  less  than  twenty  legal 
voters  of  any  town  to  the  town  clerk,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  town 
clerk  to  give  notice,  with  the  notice  of  the  annual  town  meeting,  that 
the  question  of  voting  for  and  against  domestic  animals  or  any  species 
of  the  same  running  at  large,  will  be  submitted  to  the  legal  voters  of 
such  town  at  such  town  meeting  • which  vote  shall  be  by  ballot,  which 
ballots  shall  be  printed  or  written,  or  partly  written  and  partly  printed, 
on  the  ballots  voted  for  town  officers  j and  it'  a majority  of  the  votes 
cast  at  such  town  meeting  shall  be -against  domestic  animals  or  any 
species  thereof  from  running  at  large,  then  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  such 
animals  to  run  at  large  in  such  town : Provided,  that  if  sufficient  time 
does  not  elapse  after  this  act  takes  effect  to  give  the  requued  notices 
for  the  question  to  be  voted  on  at  the  annual  town  meeting  in  April, 
1873,  the  town  clerk  of  any  such  town  shall,  on  a like  petition,  call  a 
special  town  meeting  for  that  purpose,  notice  of  which  special  town 
meeting  shall  be  given  for  the  length  of  time  and  in  the  manner  for  the 
annual  town  meetings. 

§ 2.  In  case  a majority  of  votes  at  such  annual  or  special  town  meet- 
ing is  against  domestic  animals  running  at  large,  the  electors  may  pro- 
vide by  a vote  of  the  majority  at  such  meeting,  to  be  ascertained  in 
some  convenient  manner — 

First — To  establish  and  maintain  a pound  or  pounds  at  such  places 
within  the  town  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  convenient.  When 
any  pound  is  erected,  it  shall  be  under  the  care  and  direction  of  a pound 
master. 
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Second — To  determine  the  number  of  pound  masters  and  prescribe 
their  duties,  and  choose  the  same  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deter- 
mine. 

Third — To  authorize  the  distraiuiug,  impounding  and  sale  of  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  asses,  swine,  sheep  or  goats,  for  penalties  incurred  and 
costs  of  proceedings : Provided^  that  the  sale  of  animals  distrained  or 
impounded  shall  be  conducted,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  according  to  the 
law  regulating  sales  of  property  by  constables  under  execution : And^ 
provided,  also,  the  owners  of  such  animals  shall  have  the  right  to  redeem 
the  same  from  the  purchaser  thereof,  at  any  time  within  three  months 
from  the  date  of  the  same,  by  paying  the  amount  of  the  purchaser’s  bid, 
with  reasonable  costs  for  their  keeping,  and  interest  on  the  amount  bid 
at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  ann^im. 

Fourth — To  apply  all  penalties,  when  collected,  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  deemed  most  to  the  interest  of  the  town. 

Approyed  April  11,  1873.. 


AX  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  proMbit  domestic  animals  from  running  at  large  in  this 
state,”  approved  January  13,  1872. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly,  That  said  act  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
amended,  by  adding  the  following  section  thereto,  viz  : 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  domestic  animals,  or  any  species 
thereof,  to  run  at  large  in  any  town,  city.or  precinct  in  this  State,  where 
such  animals  were  lawfully  restrained  from  running  at  large  before  or 
at  the  time  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment  took  effect,  until  per- 
mitted to  do  so  by  the  lawful  authority  of  such  town  or  city,  or  by  a 
majority  vote  of  such  precinct.” 

Whereas,  in  some  counties  in  this  State,  many  towns,  cities  and  pre- 
cincts had  lawfully  restrained  domestic  animals  from  running  at  large, 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  and 
therefore  abandoned  fencing ; and  whereas,  under  the  provisions  of  said 
act,  the  majority  vote  in  some  of  such  counties  was  against  restraining 
such  animals  from  running  at  large,  leaving  many  farms  unprotected  by 
fence,  at  the  mercy  of  such  animals,  thereby  creating  an  emergency : 
therefore,  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Approyed  May  1, 1873. 
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INDUSTEIAL  UXIYEESITY. 


AN  ACT  making  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  Industrial  University,  and  for  payment  of  taxes  on 
land  held  by  the  State  for  use  of  said  institution. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  tU  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  AssemUy,  That  tliere  be  and  hereby  is  appropriated 
to  the  Industrial  University,  at  Urban  a,  in  aid  of  the  experiments  in 
progress  upon  the  experimental  farm,  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars. For  the  pa^mient  of  taxes  accruing  in  the  years  1872  and  1873 
on  lands  owned  and  held  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  said  institution,  in 
the  county  of  Gage,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  in  the  counties  of 
Pope,  Kandigoh  and  Een^dlle,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

§ 2.  The  Auditor  of  State  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  draw 
his  warrant  upon  the  Treasurer  for  the  sum  herein  appropriated,  upon 
the  order  of  the  board  of  trustees,  signed  by  the  president  and  attested 
by  the  secretary  with  the  corporate  seal  of  the  institution:  Provided, 
that  no  imrt  of  this  money  shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the  said  institu- 
tion, until  satisfactory  vouchers,  in  detail,  approved  by  the  Governor, 
ha^e  been  filed  with  the  Auditor  for  the  expenditure  of  all  sums  previ- 
ously drawn. 

§ 3.  This  appropriation  shall  be  and  continue  in  force  from  the  first 
day  of  July,  1873,  until  tlie  expiration  of  the  first  fiscal  quarter  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  next  general  assembly. 

Approved  April  29,  1873. 


AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  njiuois  Industrial  University,  and  to  make  appropriations  therefor. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinou,  repre- 
sented m the  General  Assembly,  That  it  shall  be  tlieduty  of  the  Governor, 
within  ten  days  after  the  taking  effect  of  tlds  act,  to  appoint  nine  trus- 
tees—three  m each  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  this  State— who, 
together  with  the  Governor  and  the  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  the  time  being,  shall  constitute  the  Board  o'f  Trustees  of 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  and  shall  succeed  to  and  exercise  all 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the 
organization  and  maintenance  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,” 
approved  February  28,  1867,  except  as  is  herein  or  may  be  hereafter  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  said  appointments  shall  be  subject  to  approval  or 
rejection  by  the  senate,  at  its  present  or  next  session  thereafter,  and  the 
appointees  shall  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  act  as  trustees  of  the 
said  university  from  the  time  of  such  appointment,  unless  in  case  of 
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rejection  by  the  senate,  until  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  and  such  appointment  shall  be  approved  by  the  senate. 

§ 2.  The  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  their  successors, 
shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  six  years  each : Provided^  that  at 
the  first  regular  meeting  of  said  board,  after  such  appointment,  the 
said  members  shall  select  by  lot  three  of  their  number  to  hold  office  for 
two  years,  three  to  hold  office  for  four  years,  and  three  to  hold  office  for 
six  years,  from  the  time  of  convening  of  the  present  general  assembly. 
The  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall 
fill  all  vacancies  which  may  at  any  time  occur  by  expiration  of  term  of 
office,  or  otherwise,  in  said  board,  by  appointment  of  suitable  persons 
resident  in  the  respective  grand  divisions  in  which  such  vacancies  may 
occur.  Said  board  of  trustees  may  appoint  an  executive  committee  of 
three,  chosen  out  of  their  own  number,  who,  when  said  board  is  not  in 
session,  shall  have  the  management  andr  control  of  the  said  university 
and  of  its  affairs,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  have  and  exercise  all  the 
powers  hereby  conferred  on  said  board  which  are  necessary  and  proper 
for  such  object,  except  in  so  far  as  the  said  board  may  and  does  reserve 
such  powers  to  itself  5 and  any  powers  granted  at  any  tiu|e,  by  said 
board,  to  said  executive  committee,  may  be  by  them  at  any  time  re- 
voked. 

§ 3.  1^0  member  of  said  board  shall  hold  or  be  employed  in  or  ap- 
pointed to  any  office  or  place  under  the  authority  of  the  board  of  which 
he  is  a member,  nor  shall  any  member  of  said  board  be  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interested  in  any  contract  to  be  made  by  said  board  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever. 

§ 4.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  said  university  is  hereby  declared  and  re- 
quired to  terminate  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  August  in  each  year,  and 
all  reports  of  the  university,  except  catalogues  and  circulars,  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  Governor,  and  the  annual  reports  shall  contain  a full 
account  of  the  financial  and  other  transactions  of  the  university  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  aforesaid,  together  with  a full  statement  of 
the  then  condition  of  the  endowment  fund,  and  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Governor  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  October  in  each  year : 
Provided^  that  no  less  number  of  said  reports  be  published  annually 
than  is  now  authorized  by  law. 

§ 5.  The  trustees  of  said  university  shall  elect,  annually,  from  their 
own  number,  a president,  who  shall  also  be  one  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  three  authorized  by  this  act,  in  case  such  committee  should  be 
chosen  and  appointed  by  the  said  board  ] and  no  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  treasury  of  the  university,  except  by  order  of  the  board  of 
trustees  or  of  the  executive  committee  aforesaid,  on  the  warrant  of  the 
president  of  the  said  board,  countersigned  by  the  recording  secretary. 
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§ 6.  All  pupils  atteudiug  the  said  university  shall  be  taught,  and 
shall  study,  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  as  are  adapted  to  x)romote  the  liberal  and  i)rac- 
tical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  i)ursuits  and  pro- 
fessions of  life,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  including,  for  all  male  students,  military  tactics. 

§ 7.  The  treasurer  of  the  said  university  and  the  said  board  are 
hereby  required  in  future  to  invest  the  x>rincipal  of  tlie  funds  arising 
from  the  endowment  of  the  United  States,  in  interest  bearing  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  this  State,  or  of  other  States  Avhicli  did  not 
participate  in  the  late  rebellion.  They  are  hereby  pi'oiiiidted  from 
changing  the  securities  in  which  said  fund  may  be  invested,  without  the 
express  permission  of  the  General  Assembly,  exce])t  that  county  bonds, 
in  which  some  of  said  funds  are  now  invested,  may  be  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  thereof  invested  in  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  class  and 
character  sx^ecified  above  in  this  section. 

§ 8.  All  charges  for  freights  heretofore  or  hereafter  accruing  over  the 
Illinois  Central  Eailroad  for  the  use  or  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
the  said  university,  shall  be  applied  on  the  subscription  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  funds  of  said  university,  until  the  said  subscrix^tion 
shall  be  exhausted,  and  no  such  freights  shall  be  paid  in  money  by  the 
trustees  to  any  x^erson  or  coiporation,  nor  shall  any  money  be  drawn 
from  the  treasury  of  the  State  on  account  thereof,  nor  on  account  of 
such  application. 

§ 9.  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  for  the  full  payment  of  the  archi- 
tect, superintendent,  and  the  entire  completion  of  the  main  university 
building  of  the  said  Industrial  University,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  j for  heating  apparatus  for  the  same,  eighteen  thousand  dollars ; 
for  gas  fixtures,  including  street  main  connection,  one  thousand  two 
hunrlred  dollars  j for  fitting  and  furnishing  said  building,  seven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  5 for  furniture  and  ax^paratus  for  the 
physical  laboratory,  three  thousand  dollars ; or  so  much  of  the  sums 
specified  for  each  of  the  above  named  purposes  as  may  be  necessary. 

§ 10.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  Treasurer  for  the  moneys  herein 
ax^propriated,  in  favor  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  same  may  be  and 
become  due,  upon  proper  vouchers,  signed  by  the  x>resident  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  attested  by  the  secretary,  with  the  corx')orate  seal  of  the 
university  attached,  and  apx^roved  by  the  Governor. 

Approved,  May  7,  1873. 
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GAME. 

AIInT  act  to  revise  and  consolidate  the  several  acts  relating  to  the  protection  of  game,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  deer,  wild  fowls  and  birds,  and  to  repeal  certain  laws. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois^  repre^ 
sented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
or  persons  to  hunt  or  pursue^  kill  or  trap^  net  or  ensnare^  destroy  or  at- 
tempt to  kill,  trap,  net,  ensnare  or  otherwise  destroy,  any  wild  buck, 
doe,  or  fa^m,  wild  turkey,  prairie  hen  or  chicken,  ruffed  grouse  (com- 
monly called  partridge)  or  pheasant,  between  the  first  day  of  January 
and  the  fifteenth  day  of  August  in  each  and  every  year ) or  any  quail, 
between  the  first  day  of  January  and  the  first  day  of  October  in  each 
and  every  year ) or  any  woodcock,  between  the  first  day  of  January  and 
the  first  day  of  July  of  each  and  every  year  j or  any  wild  goose,  duck, 
Wilson  snipe,  brant,  or  other  water  fowl,  between  the  fifteenth  day  of 
April  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  August  in  each  and  every  year.  And 
every  person  so  offending  shall,  for  each  and  every  offense,  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  n,or  more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  and  costs  of 
suit,  and  shall  stand  committed  to  the  county  jail  until  such  fine  is  paid, 
provided  that  such  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  ten  days. 

§ 2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  to  buy,  sell, 
or  have  in  possession  any  of  the  animals,  wild  fowls  or  birds  mentioned 
in  section  one,  at  any  time  when  the  killing,  trapping,  netting,  ensnar- 
ing or  destroying  of  such  animals,  wild  fowls  or  birds  shall  be  unlawful, 
which  shall  be  killed,  eu trapped,  netted,  ensnared  or  destroyed  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  any  person  or  corjioration  so  offending 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  and  dealt  with  as  declared  in  section  one 
(1)  of  this  act. 

§ 3.  IsTo  person  shall,  at  any  time,  within  this  State,  kill  or  attempt 
to  trap,  net,  ensnare,  destroy  or  kill  any  robin,  bluebird,  swallow,  mar- 
tin, mosquito  hawk,  whip-poor-will,  cuckoo,  wood-pecker,  cat-bird,  brown- 
thrasher,  red  bird,  hanging  bird,  buzzard,  sparrow,  wren,  humming- 
bird, dove,  goldfinch,  mocking-bird,  blue  jay,  finch,  thrush,  lark,  cherry 
bird,  yellow  bird,  oriole  or  bobolink,  nor  rob  or  destroy  the  nests  of  such 
birds,  or  either  or  any  of  them.  Amd  any  person  so  offending  shall,  on 
conviction,  be  fined  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  each  and  every  bird  so 
killed,  and  for  each  and.  every  nest  robbed  or  destroyed  : Provided^  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  owner  or  occu- 
pant of  lands  from  destroying  any  of  the  birds  herein  named  on  the 
same,  when  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of  fruits  or  property. 

§ 4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  destroy  or  re- 
move from  the  nests  of  any  prairie  chicken,  grouse  or  quail,  wild  turkey, 
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goose  or  brant,  any  egg  or  eggs  of  such  fowl  or  birds,  or  for  any  ])erson 
to  buy,  sell,  have  in  i)ossession  or  traflic  in  such  eggs,  or  willfully  de- 
stroy the  nest  of  such  bird  or  fowls,  or  any  or  either  of  them.  And  any 
person  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  and  dealt  with  as  spe- 
cified in  section  three  (3)  of  this  act. 

§ 5.  jN'o  person  or  persons  shall,  at  any  time,  with  a trap,  or  snare, 
or  net,  take  or  attempt  to  trap,  snare,  or  take  any  wild  turkey,  prairie 
chicken,  Virginia  partridge,  pheasant,  grouse  or  quail,  except  on  his  or 
their  own  premises.  And  every  person  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction, 
be  fined  in  a sum  not  less  than  fifteen  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  costs  of  suit,  and  shall  stand  committed  to  the  county  jail 
until  such  fine  is  paid,  provided  that  such  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed 
fifteen  days. 

§ 6.  i^o  person  or  persons  shall  sell  or  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in  his 
or  their  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or  exposing  for  sale,  any  of 
the  animals,  wild  fowls  or  birds  mentioned  in  section  one  of  this  act, 
after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  next  succeeding  tlie  first  day  of  the 
period  in  which  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  kill,  trap  or  ensnare  such  animals, 
wild  fowls  or  birds.  And  any  person  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction, 
be  fined  and  dealt  with  as  specified  in  section  one  of  this  act. 

§ 7.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  apidicable 
to  any  express  company  or  common  carrier,  into  whose  possession  any 
of  the  animals,  wild  fowls  or  birds  herein  mentioned  shall  come,  in  the 
regular  course  of  theii'  business,  for  transportation,  whilst  they  are  in 
transit  through  this  State  from  any  place  without  this  State  where  the 
killing  of  such  animals,  wild  fowl  or  birds  shall  be  lawful.  But  notwith- 
standing this  provision,  the  having  or  being  in  possession  of  any  such 
animals,  wild  fowl  or  birds,  as  are  mentioned  in  section  one,  upon  any 
of  the  days  upon  wdiich  the  killing,  entrapping,  ensnaring,  netting,  buy- 
iug,  selling  or  having  in  possession  any  such  animals,  wild  fowl  or  birds, 
shall  be  unlawful  by  the  i:>ro visions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  and  ta- 
ken as  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  same  was  ensnared,  trapped,  net- 
ted or  killed  in  Adolation  of  this  act. 

§ 8.  All  prosecutions  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  brought 
by  any  person,  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  against 
any  i^erson  or  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  in  which  such  violation  is  alleged 
to  have  taken  place,  or  before  any  court  of  com j^etent  jurisdiction  ; aiid 
it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  Statens  attorneys  to  see  that  the  pro- 
fusions of  this  act  are  enforced  in  their  respective  counties,  and  they 
shall  prosecute  all  offenders  on  receiving  information  of  the  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  sheriffs, 
deputy  sheriffs,  constables  and  x>olice  officers  to  inform  against  and  pro- 
secute all  persons  whom  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  are  guilty  of 
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violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  amount  recovered  in 
any  penal  action  shall  go  to  the  school  treasurer  of  the  township  in 
which  this  act  shall  have  been  violated,  to  be  added  to  the  school  fund 
of  such  township. 

§ 10.  The  following  acts  are  hereby  repealed,  to-wit:  ^^An  act  to  pro- 
hibit the  killing  of  certain  wild  game  in  certain  counties  therein  named 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,’’  approved  February  12,  1853  ; an  act  en- 
titled ^‘An  act  to  preserve  the  game  in  the  State  of  Illinois,”  approved 
February  15, 1855  j an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^^An  act  to  preserve 
the  game  in  the  State  of  Illinois,”  approved  February  15, 1855,  approved 
February  9,  1857  ; an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^^An  act  to  preserve 
the  game  in  the  State  of  Illinois,”  approved  February  15,  1855,  ap- 
proved February  16,  1857 ; an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ‘^An 
act  to  preserve  the  game  in  the  State  of  Illinois,”  approved  February  15, 
1855,  approved  February  18,  1857  ; ^^An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  the 
game  law  as  is  applicable  to  Greene  county,”  approved  February 
24,  1859  j an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^‘An  act  to  preserve  the 
game  in  the  State  of  Illinois,”  approved  February  15,  1855,  approved 
February  21,  1861  j an  act  to  amend  an  act  approved  February 
21,  1871,  entitled  ^‘An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  pre- 
serve the  game  in  the  State  of  Illinois,”  approved  February  15,  1855, 
approved  February  12,  1863 ; “An  act  for  the  protection  of  orchards, 
and  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  small  birds,”  approved  February  24, 
1859 : “An  act  for  the  preservation  of  game,”  approved  February  16, 
1865 ; an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
game,”  approved  February  16,  1865,  approved  February  19,  1867 ; an 
act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “An  act  for  the  preservation  of  game,”  ap- 
proved February  16, 1865,  approved  March  5,  1867  “An  act  to  exempt 
the  county  of  Piatt  from  the  operation  of  the  game  law,”  approved  March 
5,  1867  ; “An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  game  law  to  certain 
counties  named,  and  to  prevent  non-residents  from  killing  game  for 
market,”  approved  March  8, 1867 ; an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “An 
act  for  the  preservation  of  game,”  approved  February  16, 1865,  approved 
April  13,  1869 ; “An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  game  law  to 
certain  counties  therein  named,”  approved  March  30,  1869  ; an  act  to 
amend  an  act  entitled  “An  act  for  the  preservation  of  game,”  approved 
February  16,  1865,  approved  March  2,  1869  ; “An  act  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  game  in  Montgomery  county,  and  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ‘An 
act  for  the  preservation  of  game,’”  approved  February  16,  1865,  ap- 
proved March  29,  1869  ; “An  act  to  extend  the  profusions  of  the  game 
law  to  the  county  of  Moultrie,”  approved  March  26,  1869;  “An  act  for 
the  preservation  of  game  and  fish  in  the  counties  of  Adams  and  Han- 
cock,” approved  February  21,  1867 ; “An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
game  in  Hancock  county,”  approved  February  23,  1867. 

Approved  May  3,  1873. 
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LAXDLOED  AXD  TENANT. 


AX  ACT  to  re^nse  the  law  in  relation  to  landlord  and  tenant. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  IJUnois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly^  That  the  owner  of  lauds,  his  executors 
or  administrators,  may  sue  for  and  recover  rent  therefor,  or  a fair  and 
reasonable  satisfaction  for  the  use  and  occuimtion  thereof,  by  action  of 
debt  or  assumpsit,  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  any  of  the 
following-  cases : 

First — When  rent  is  due  and  in  arrear  on  a lease  for  life  or  lives. 

Second — When  lands  are  held  and  occuiiied  by  any  person  without 
any  special  agreement  for  rent. 

Third — When  i)ossession  is  obtained  under  an  agreement,  written  or 
verbal,  for  the  pimchase  of  the  premises,  and  before  deed  given  the  right 
to  possession  is  terminated  by  forfeiture  or  non-comidiance  with  the 
agreement,  and  iiossession  is  wrongfully  refused  or  neglected  to  be  given 
upon  demand,  made  in  writing,  by  the  party  entitled  thereto : Provided, 
that  all  payments  made  by  the  vendee,  or  his  representatives  or  assigns, 
may  be  set  off  against  such  rent. 

Fourth — When  land  has  been  sold  upon  a judgment  or  a decree  of 
court,  when  the  party  to  such  judgment  or  decree,  or  person  holding 
under  him,  wrongiuUy  refuses  or  neglects  to  surrender  possession  of  the 
same,  after  demand,  in  writing,  by  the  person  entitled  to  the  possession. 

Fifth — When  the  lands  have  been  sold  u^jon  a mortgage  or  trust  deed, 
and  the  mortgager  or  grantor,  or  iierson  holding  under  him,  wrongfully 
refuses  or  neglects  to  surrender  possession  of  the  same,  after  demand, 
in  writing,  by  the  person  entitled  to  the  possession. 

§ 2.  If  any  tenant  or  tenants  for  hfe,  lives,  or  for  a year,  or  any 
longer  or  shorter  time,  or  any  person  or  persons  who  are  or  shall  come 
into  possession  of  any  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  by,  from  or 
under  or  by  collusion  with  such  tenant  or  tenants,  shall  willfully  hold 
over  any  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  after  the  expiration  of  such 
term  or  terms,  and  after  demand  made,  in  writing,  for  the  possession 
thereof,  by  his  or  their  landlord  or  lessor,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  re- 
mainder or  reversion  of  such  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments  shall 
belong,  such  i)erson  or  persons  so  holding  over  shall,  for  the  time  such 
landlord  or  rightful  owner  be  so  kept  out  of  possession,  pay  to  the  per- 
son so  kept  out  of  possession,  or  his  legal  reimesentatives,  at  the  rate  of 
double  the  yearly  value  of  the  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments  so  de- 
tained, to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt  or  otherwise,  in  any  court  hav- 
ing cognizance  of  the  same. 

§ 3.  If'  any  tenant  shall  give  a notice  of  his  intention  to  quit  the  pre- 
mises by  him  holden,  at  a time  mentioned  in  such  notice,  at  which  the 
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tenant  would  have  a right  to  quit  by  the  lease,  and  shall  not  accord- 
ingly deliver  up  possession  thereof,  such  tenant  shall  pay  to  the  land- 
lord or  lessor  double  the  rent  or  sum  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
due,  to  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rent  otherwise  due  should 
have  been  collected. 

§ 4.  In  all  cases  between  landlord  and  tenant,  where  one-half  year’s 
rent  shall  be  in  arrear  and  unpaid,  and  the  landlord  or  lessor  to  whom 
such  rent  is  due  has  right  by  law  to  re-enter  for  non-payment  thereof, 
such  landlord  or  lessor  may,  without  any  formal  demand  or  re-entry, 
commence  an  action  of  ejectment  for  the  recovery  of  the  demised  pre- 
mises. And  in  case  judgment  be  given  for  the  plaintiff  in  such  action 
of  ejectment,  and  the  writ  of  possession  be  executed  thereon,  before  the 
rent  in  arrear  and  costs  of  suit  be  paid,  then  the  lease  of  such  lands 
shall  cease  and  be  determined,  unless  such  lessee  shall,  by  writ  of  error, 
reverse  the  said  judgment,  or  shall  by  bill,  filed  in  chancery,  within  six 
months  after  the  rendition  of  such  judgment,  obtain  relief  from  the  same: 
Provided,  that  any  such  tenant  may,  at  any  time  before  final  judgment 
on  said  ejectment,  pay  or  tender  to  the  landlord  or  lessor  of  the  premises 
the  amount  of  rent  in  arrear,  and  costs  of  suit,  and  the  proceedings  on 
such  ejectment  shaU  thereupon  be  discontinued. 

§ 5.  In  all  cases  of  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  sixty  days’  notice,  in 
writing,  shall  be  sufiicient  to  terminate  the  tenancy  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  notice  may  be  given  at  any  time  within  four  months  pre- 
ceding the  last  sixty  days  of  the  year.  -• 

§ 6.  In  all  cases  of  tenancy  by  the  month,  or  for  any  other  term  less 
than  one  year^  where  the  tenant  holds  over  without  special  agreement, 
the  landlord  shall  have  the  right  to  terminate  the  tenancy  by  thirty 
days’  notice,  in  writing,  and  to  maintain  an  action  for. forcible  detainer 
or  ejectment. 

§ 7.  When  a tenancy  is  terminated  by  notice,  under  either  of  the 
two  preceding  sections,  no  further  demand  shall  be  necessary  before 
bringing  a suit  under  the  statute  in  relation  to  forcible  detainer  or 
ejectment. 

§ 8.  The  landlord  or  his  agent  may,  at  any  time  after  rent  is  due, 
demand  payment  thereof,  and  notify  the  tenant,  in  writing,  that  unless 
payment  is  made  within  a time  mentioned  in  such  notice,  not  less  than 
five  days  after  the  service  thereof,  the  lease  will  be  terminated.  If  the 
tenant  shall  not,  within  the  time  mentioned  in  such  notice,  pay  the  rent 
due,  the  landlord  may  consider  the  lease  ended,  and  sue  for  the  posses- 
sion under  the  statute  in  relation  to  forcible  entry  and  detainer,  or  main- 
tain ejectment  without  further  notice  or  demand. 

§ 9.  When  default  is  made  in  any  of  the  terms  of  a lease,  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  to  give  more  than  ten  days’  notice  to  quit,  or  of  the 
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termination  of  sucli  tenancy,  and  tlie  same  may  be  terminated  on  g'i\ing 
such  notice  to  quit  at  any  time  after  such  default  in  any  of  the  terms  of 
such  lease ; which  notice  may  be  substantially  in  the  following-  form,  viz  : 

To  A.  B. : Ton  are  hereby  notified  that  in  consequence  of  your  default  in  (here  insert  the  character 
of  the  default)  of  the  premises  now  occupied  by  you,  being,  etc.,  (here  describe  the  premises)  I have 
elected  to  determine  your  lease,  and  you  are  hereby  notified  to  quit  and  deliver  up  possession  of  the 
same  to  me  within  ten  days  of  this  date,  (dated,  etc.) 

To  be  signed  by  the  lessor  or  his  agent  5 and  no  other  notice  or  de- 
mand of  possession  or  termination  of  such  tenancy  shall  be  necessary. 

§ 10.  Any  demand  may  be  made  or  notice  served  by  delivering  a 
written  or  printed,  or  partly  written  and  partly  printed,  copy  thereof  to 
the  tenant,  or  by  leaving  the  same  with  some  person  above  the  age  qf 
twelve  years,  residing  on  or  in  possession  of  the  premises ; and  in  case 
no  one  is  in  the  actual  possession  of  said  premises,  then  by  posting  the 
same  on  the  premises. 

§ 11.  When  any  such  demand  is  made  or  notice  served  by  an  officer 
authorized  to  serve  i^rocess,  his  return  shall  he  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  facts  therein  stated,  and  if  such  demand  is  made  or  notice  served  by 
any  person,  not  an  officer,  the  return  may  be  sworn  to  by  the  person 
serving  the  same,  and  shall  then  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts 
therein  stated. 

§ 12.  When  the  tenancy  is  for  a certain  period,  and  the  term  expires 
by  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  tena,nt  is  then  bound  to  surrender  posses- 
sion, and  no  notice  to  quit  or  demand  of  possession  is  necessary. 

§ 13.  The  term  lease,”  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  every  let- 
ting, whether  by  verbal  or  written  agreement. 

§ 14.  The  grantees  of  any  demised  lands,  tenements,  rents  or  other 
hereditaments,  or  of  the  reversion  thereof,  the  assignees  of  the  lessor  of 
any  demise,  and  the  heirs  and  personal  representatives  of  the  lessor, 
grantee  or  assignee  shall  have  the  same  remedies  by  entry  action  or 
otherwise,  for  the  non-i3erformance  of  any  agreement  in  the  lease,  or 
for  the  recovery  of  any  rent,  or  for  the  doing  of  any  waste  or  other 
cause  of  forfeiture,  as  their  grantor  or  lessor  might  have  had  if  such  re- 
version had  remained  im  such  lessor  or  grantor. 

§ 15.  The  lessees  of  any  lands,  their  assigns  or  personal  representa- 
tives, shall  have  the  same  remedy,  by  action  or  otherwise,  against  the 
lessor,  his  grantees,  assignees,  or  his  or  their  representatives,  for  the 
breach  of  any  agreement  in  such  lease,  as  such  lessee  might  have  had 
against  his  immediate  lessor : Provided^  this  section  shall  have  no  ap- 
plication to  the  covenants  against  incumbrances,  or  relating  to  the  title 
or  possession  of  the  premises  demised. 

DISTRESS  FOR  RENT. 

§ 16.  In  all  cases  of  distress  for  rent,  the  landlord,  by  himself,  his 
agent  or  attorney,  may  seize  for  rent  any  personal  property  of  his  tenant 
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that  may  be  found  in  the  county  where  such  tenant  shall  reside ; and  in 
no  case  shall  the  property  of  any  other  person,  although  the  same  may 
be  found  on  the  premises,  be  liable  to  seizure  for  rent  due  from  such 
tenant. 

■ § 17.  The  person  making  such  distress  shall  immediately  file  with 
some  justice  of  the  peace,  if  the  amount  of  the  claim  is  within  his  juris- 
diction, or  with  the  clerk  of  a court  of  record  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
a copy  of  the  distress  warrant,  together  with  an  inventory  of  the  pro- 
perty levied  upon. 

§ 18.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  copy  of  distress  warrant  and  inventory, 
the  justice  of  the  peace  or  clerk  shall  issue  a summons  against  the 
party  against  whom  the  distress  warrant  shall  have  been  issued,  return- 
able as  other  summonses. 

§ 19.  When  it  shall  appear,  by  affidavit  filed  in  the  court  where  such 
proceeding  is  pending,  that  the  defendant  is  a non-resident  or  has  de- 
parted from  this  State,  or  on  due  inquiry  cannot  be  found,  or  is  con- 
cealed within  this  State,  and  the  affiant  shall  state  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  said  defendant,  if  known,  and  if  not  known,  that  upon  dihgent 
inquiry  he  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  same,  notice  may  be  given, 
if  the  suit  is  before  a justice  of  the  peace,  as  in  cases  of  attachment 
before  justices,  or  if  in  a court  of  record,  as  in  attachment  cases  in  such 
courts. 

§ 20.  The  suit  shall  thereafter  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  case 
of  attachment  before  such  court  or  justice  of  the  peace  : Provided,  that 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  in  any  case  to  file  a declara- 
_ tion,  but  the  distress  warrant  shall  stand  for  a declaration  and  shall  be 
amendable,  as  other  declarations : Provided,  that  no  such  amendment 
shall  in  any  way  affect  any  liabilities  that  may  have  accrued  in  the  exe- 
cution of  such  warrant. 

§ 21.  The  defendant  may  avail  himself  of  a’ny  set  off  or  other  defense 
which  would  have  been  proper  if  the  suit  had  been  for  the  rent  in  any 
form  of  action  and  with  like  effect. 

§ 22.  If  the  plaintiff  succeeds  in  his  suit,  judgment  shall  be  given  in 
his  favor  for  the  amount  which  shall  appear  to  be  due  him. 

§ 23.  When  the  defendant  has  been  served  with  process  or  appears 
to  the  action,  the  judgment  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  in 
suits  commenced  by  summons,  and  execution  may  issue  thereon,  not 
only  against  the  property  distrained,  but  also  against  the  other  property 
of  the  defendant.  But  the  property  distrained,  if  the  same  has  not  been 
replevined  or  released  from  seizure,  shall  be  first  sold. 

§ 24.  When  publication  of  notice  shall  have  been  made,  as  provided 
in  this  act,  but  the  defendant  is  not  served  with  process  and  does  not 
appear,  judgment  by  default  may  be  entered,  and  the  plaintiff  may  re- 
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cover  the  amount  due  him  for  rent  at  the  time  of  issuing  tlie  distress 
warrant,  and  a special  execution  shall  issue  against  the  property  dis- 
trained, hut  no  execution  shall  issue  against  any  other  property  of  the 
defendant. 

§ 25.  If  the  judgment  is  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  he  shall  recover 
costs  and  have  judgment  for  the  return  of  the  property  distrained, 
unless  the  same  has  been  replevied  or  released  from  such  distress.  And 
if  a set-off  is  interposed  and  it  appears  that  a balance  is  due  from  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  judgment  shall  be  rendered  for  the  defendant 
for  the  amount  thereof. 

§ 26.  When  any  distress  warrant  has  been  levied,  the  person  whose 
property  is  distrained  may  release  the  same  by  entering  into  bond  in 
double  the  amount  of  the  rent  claimed,  payable  to  the  landlord,  with 
sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  person  making  the  levy,  if  the 
bond  is  tendered  before  the  filing  of  a copy  of  the  warrant,  as  provided 
in  this  act,  or  if  after,  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which,  or  justice  of 
the  peace  before  whom,  the  suit  is  pending,  conditioned  to  pay  whatever 
judgment  the  landlord  may  recover  in  the  suit,  with  cost  of  suit.  If 
the  bond  is  taken  before  the  filing  of  a copy  of  the  distress  warrant, 
such  bond  shall  be  filed  therewith,  and  if  taken  after  the  filing  of  a 
copy  of  the  distress  warrant,  it  shall  be  filed  in  the  court  or  with  the 
justice  where  the  suit  is  pending. 

§ 27.  If  any  property  distrained  is  of  a perishable  nature  and  in 
danger  of  immediate  waste  or  decay,  and  the  same  is  not  replevied  or 
bonded,  the  landlord  or  his  agent  or  attorney  may,  upon  giving  notice 
to  the  defendant  or  his  attorney,  if  either  can  be  found  in  the  county, 
or  if  neither  can  be  found,  without  any  notice,  apply  to  the  judge  or  a 
master  in  chancery  of  the  court  in  which,  or  the  justice  of  the  peace 
before  whon  the  suit  is  pending,  describing  the  property,  and  showing 
that  the  same  is  so  in  danger,  and  if  such  judge,  master  or  justice  of 
the  peace  is  satisfied  that  the  property  is  of  a perishable  nature  and 
in  danger  of  immediate  waste  or  decay,  and  if  the  defendant  or  his  at- 
torney is  not  served  with  notice,  or  does  not  appear,  that  he  cannot  be 
found  in  the  county,  he  may  issue  an  order  to  the  person  having  pos- 
session of  the  property,  directing  the  sale  thereof  upon  such  time  and 
such  notice,  terms  and  conditions  as  the  judge,  master  or  justice  of  the 
peace  shall  think  for  the  best  biterests  of  the  parties  concerned.  The 
money  arising  from  such  sale  shall  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  in  which,  or  justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  the  suit  is  pending, 
there  to  abide  the  event  of  the  suit. 

§ 28.  The  right  of  the  landlord  to  distrain  the  personal  goods  of  the 
tenant,  shall  continue  for  the  period  of  six  months  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  the  premises  were  demised  or  the  tenancy  is  ter- 
minated. 
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§ 29.  When  the  rent  is  payable  wholly  or  in  part  in  specific  articles 
of  property  or  products  of  the  premises  or  labor,  the  landlord  may  dis- 
train for  the  value  of  such  articles,  products  or  labor. 

§ 30.  The  same  articles  of  personal  property  which  are,  by  law,  ex- 
empt from  execution,  excei^t  the  crops  grown  or  growing  upon  the  de- 
mised j)remises,  shall  also  be  exempt  from  distress  for  rent. 

§ 31.  Every  landlord  shall  have  a lien  upon  the  crops  grown  or  grow- 
ing upon  the  demised  premises  for  the  rent  thereof,  whether  the  same 
is  payable  wholly  or  in  part  in  money  or  specific  articles  of  property  or 
products  of  the  premises  or  labor,  and  also  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  terms  of  the  lease.  Such  lien  shall  continue  for  the  period  of  six 
months  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  premises  were 
demised. 

§ 32.  In  all  cases  when  the  demised  premises  shall  be  sub  let,  or  the 
lease  is  assigned,  the  landlord  shall  have  the  same  right  to  enforce  his 
lien  against  the  sub-lessee  or  assignee,  that  he  has  against  the  tenant  to 
whom  the  premises  were  demised. 

§ 33.  When  a tenant  abandons  or  removes  from  the  premises  or  any 
part  thereof,  the  landlord  or  his  agent  or  attorney  may  seize  upon  any 
grain  or  other  crops  grown  or  growing  upon  the  premises  or  part 
thereof  so  abandoned,  whether  the  rent  is  due  or  not.  If  such  grain  or 
other  crops  or  any  part  thereof  is  not  fully  grown  or  matured,  the  land- 
lord or  his  agent  or  attorney  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  properly  culti- 
vated and  harvested  or  gathered,  and  may  sell  and  disi^ose  of  the  same, 
and  apply  the  proceeds,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  compensate  him 
for  his  labor  and  expenses,  and  to  pay  the  rent:  Provided^  the  tenant 
may,  at  any  time  before  sale  of  the  property  so  seized,  redeem  the  same 
^ by  tendering  the  rent  due  and  a reasonable  compensatio.n  and  expenses 
of  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  or  gathering  the  same,  or  he  may  re- 
plevy the  property  seized. 

§ 34.  Chapter  sixty  of  the  Ee\dsed  Statutes  of  1845,  entitled  ^ ^Land- 
lord and  Tenant,”  and  chapter  forty -three  of  the  Ee vised  Statutes  of 
1845,  entitled  ^‘Forcible  Entry  and  Detainer,”  and  an  act  entitled  ^^An 
act  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables  in 
actions  of  forcible  entry  and  detainer  or  forcible  detainer  only,”  appro- 
ved February  25,  1845  and  an  act  entitled  ^^An  act  to  amend  an  act 
entitled  ‘an  act  amendatory  of  the  practice  act,’  approved  February  16, 
1849,”  approved  February  17,  1851  j and  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to 
amend  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  entitled  “Landlord 
and  Tenant,”  approved  February  10,  1857 ; and  an  act  entitled  “An  act 
to  amend  the  statute  in  relation  to  forcible  entry  and  detainer  and  land- 
lord and  tenant,”  approved  February  20,  1861 ; and  an  act  entitled  “An 
act  in  relation  to  landlord  and  tenant,”  approved  February  21,  1861  j 
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and  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  amend  chapter  LX  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  1845,  entitled  ^Landlords  and  Tenants,’  ” approved  February  1 6, 
1865;  and  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  amend  chapter  forty-three  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  entitled  ‘Forcible  Entry  and  Detainer,”’  ai)])roved 
February  16,  1865 ; and  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
an  act  to  amend  chapter  forty-three  of  the  Revised  Statutes  entitled 
‘Forcible  Entry  and  Detainer,’  approved  May  16, 1865,”  approved  Miwcli 
5,  1867  ; and  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  amend  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant,”  approved  March  27,  1869 ; and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  a(5ts 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  with  the  provisions  ol'an 
act  entitled  “An  act  in  regard  to  forcible  entry  and  detainer,”  approved 
April  10,  1872,  are  hereby  repealed:  Provided^  that  this  section  shall 
not  be  so  construed  m to  affect  any  rights  existing  or  actions  })ending  at 
the  time  this  act  shall  take  effect. 

Approved  May  1,  1873. 


RAILROADS. 


AN  ACT  to  prevent  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  in  the  rates  charged  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  freights  on  lailroads  in  this  State,  and  to  punish  the  same,  and  prescrihe  a 
mode  of  procedure  and  rules  of  evidence  in  relation  thereto,  and  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  “An 
. act  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and  extortions  in  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  different 
railroads  in  this  State  for  the  transportation  of  freights  on  said  roads,”  approved  April  7,  A.  D. 
18*71. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois^  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly^  If  any  railroad  corporation,  organized  or 
doing  business  in  this  State  under  any  act  of  incorporation,  or  general 
law  of  this  State,  now  in  force  or  which  may  hereafter  be  enacted,  or 
any  railroad  corporation  organized  or  which  may  hereafter  be  organized 
under  the  laws  of  any  other  State,  and  doing  business  in  this  State, 
shall  charge,  collect,  demand  or  receive  rrrore  than  a fair  and  reasonable 
rate  of  toll  or  compensation,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or 
freight,  of  any  description,  or  for  the  use  and  transportation  of  any 
railroad  car  nx^on  its  track,  or  any  of  the  branches  thereof,  or  uiion  any 
railroad  within  this  State,  which  it  has  the  right,  license,  or  iiermission 
to  use,  oxierate,  or  control,  the  same  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  extortion, 
and  ux)on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  dealt  with  as  hereinafter  xirovided. 

§ 2.  If  any  such  railroad  corporation  aforesaid  sliall  make  an;^' 
unjust  discrimination  in  its  rates  or  charges  of  toll,  or  comjiensation,  for 
the  trans]3ortation  of  passengers  or  freight  of  any  description,  or  for  the 
use  and  transportation  of  any  railroad  car  upon  its  said  road,  or  ujmn 
any  of  the  branches  thereof,  or  uj)on  any  railroads  connected  therewith, 
—36 
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which  it  has  the  right,  license,  or  permission  to  operate,  control  or  use, 
within  this  State,  the  same  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  having  violated  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  dealt  with 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

§ 3.  If  any  such  railroad  corporation  shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive, 
for  the  transportation  of  any  passenger,  or  freight  of  any  description, 
upon  its  railroad,  for  any  distance,  within  this  State,  the  same,  or  a 
greater  amount  of  toll  or  compensation  than  is  at  the  same  time  charged, 
collected,  or  received,  for  the  transportation,  in  the  same  direction,  of 
any  passenger,  or  like  quantity  of  freight  of  the  same  class,  over  a 
greater  distance  of  the  same  railroad ; or  if  it  shall  charge,  collect,  or 
receive,  at  any  point  upon  its  railroad,  a higher  rate  of  toll  or  compen- 
sation for  receiving,  handling  or  delivering  freight  of  the  same  class 
and  quantity,  than  it  shall,  at  the  same  time,  charge,  collect,  or  receive 
at  any  other  point  upon  the  same  railroad;  or  if  it  shall  charge,  coUect, 
or  receive  for  the  transportation  of  any  passenger,  or  freight  of  any 
description,  over  its  railroad,  a greater  amount  as  toll  or  compensation 
than  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  charged,  collected,  or  received  by  it  for 
the  transportation  of  any  passenger,  or  like  quantity  of  freight  of  the 
same  class,  being  transported  in  the  same  direction,  over  any  portion  of 
the  same  railroad,  of  equal  distance;  or  if  it  shall  charge,  collect  or 
receive  from  any  person  or  persons,  a higher  or  greater  amount  of  toll  or 
compensation  than  it  shall,  at  the  same  time,  charge,  collect,  or  receive 
from  any  other  person  or  persons  for  receiving,  handling,  or  delivering 
freight  of  the  same  class  and  like  quantity,  at  the  same  point  upon  its 
railroad;  or  if  it  shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  person  or 
persons,  for  the  transportation  of  any  freight  upon  its  railroad,  a higher 
or  greater  rate  of  toll  or  compensation  than  it  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  other  person  or  persons,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  like  quantity  of  freight  of  the  same  class,  being  trans- 
ported from  the  same  point,  in  the  same  direction,  over  equal  distances 
of  the  same  railroad ; or  if  it  shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any 
person  or  }3ersons,  for  the  use  and  transportation  of  any  railroad  car  or 
cars  upon  its  railroad,  for  any  distance,  the  same  or  a greater  amount 
of  toll  or  comi^ensation  than  is  at  the  same  time  charged,  collected,  or 
received  from  any  other  person  or  persons,  for  the  use  and  transporta- 
tion of  any  railroad  car  of  the  same  class  or  number,  for  a like  purpose, 
being  transported  in  the  same  direction,  over  a greater  distance  of  the 
same  railroad ; or  if  it  shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  person 
or  persons,  for  the  use  and  transportation  of  any  railroad  car  or  cars 
upon  its  railroad,  a higher  or  greater  rate  of  toll  or  compensation 
than  it  shall,  at  the  same  time,  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any 
other  person  or  persons,  for  the  use  and  transportation  of  any  railroad 
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car  or  cars  of  the  same  class  or  iiuinber,  for  a Wki\  ))iir|)os(‘,  heiiij^ 
transported  from  the  same  point,  in  the  same  direction,  o\  er  an  e(iiial 
distance  of  the  same  railroad;  all  such  discriminatin'*'  I'ates,  cliar^>es 
collections  or  receipts,  Avhether  made  directly,  or  by  means  of  any  i-ebate, 
drawback,  or  other  shift  or  evasion,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken,  ao-ainst 
such  railroad  corporation,  as  irrima  facie  evidence  of  the  unjust  dis- 
criminations prohibited  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  notbe 
deemed  a sufficient  excuse  or  Jnstiticatioii  of  such  discriminations  on  the 
part  of  such  railroad  corporation,  that  the  railway  station  or  ])oint  at 
which  it  shall  charge,  collect,  or  re(*eive  the  same  or  less  rates  of  toll  or 
compensation,  for  the  transportation  of  sucli  passenger  or  frcMght,  or 
for  the  use  and  transportation  of  such  railroad  car  the  greater  distance, 
than  for  the  shorter  distance,  is  a railway  station  or  point  at  Avhich  there 
exists  competition  with  any  other  railroad  or  means  of  trans])ortation. 
This  section  sliall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  exclude  other  eA'idence  tend- 
ing to  show  any  unjust  discrimination  in  freight  and  passenger  rates. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  extend  and  apxdy  to  any  railroad, 
the  branches  thereof,  and  any  road  or  roads  Avhich  any  railroad  corpo- 
ration has  the  right,  license,  or  permission  to  use,  operate,  or  coiitrol, 
wholly  or  in  part  within  this  State : Provided,  lioivever,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  railroad  (jorpora- 
tions  from  issuing  commutation,  excursion  or  thousand-mile  tickets,  as 
the  same  are  now  issued  by  such  corporations. 

§ 4.  Any  such  railroad  corporation  guilty  of  extortion,  or  of  making 
any  unjust  discrimination  as  to  passenger  or  freight  rates,  or  the  rates 
for  the  use  and  transportation  of  railroad  cars,  or  in  receiving,  handling 
or  delivering  freights,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  lined  in  any 
sum  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  nor  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  for  the  first  offense;  and  for  the  second 
offense  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  nor  inore  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  ($10,000),  and  for  the  third  offense  not  less  thnn  ten 
thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  nor  more  than  twenty  thousaml  dollars 
($20,000) ; and  for  every  subsequent  offense  and  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  liable  to  a fine  of  tAventy-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000,000): 
Provided,  that  in  all  cases  under  this  act  either  party  shall  have  1 he 
right  of  trial  by  Jury. 

§ 5.  The  fines  hereinbefore  proAuded  for  may  be  recoA'ered  in  an  ac- 
tion of  debt,  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
there  may  be  se\xral  counts  Joined  in  the  same  declaration  as  to  extoj  - 
tion  and  unjust  discrimination,  and  as  to  passenger  and  freight  rates, 
and  rates  for  the  use  and  transportation  of  railroad  cars,  and  for  receiv- 
ing, handling  or  deliAwing  freights.  If,  upon  the  trial  of  any  cause  in- 
^^iituted  under  this  act,  the  jury  shall  find  for  the  r>oople^  tliey  shall 
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assess  and  return  with  their  verdict  the  amount  of  the  fine  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  defendant,  at  any  sum  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars 
($1,000)  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  and  the  court  shall 
render  judgment  accordingly ; and  if  the  jury  shall  find  for  the  people, 
and  that  the  defendant  has  been  once  before  convicted  of  a violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  they  shall  return  such  finding  with  their  ver- 
dict, and  shall  assess  and  return  with  their  verdict  the  amount  of  the 
fine  to  be  imposed  upon  the  defendant,  at  any  sum  not  less  than  five 
thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  nor  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000), 
and  the  court  shall  render  judgment  accordingly  j and  if  the  jury  shall 
find  for  the  people,  and  that  the  defendant  has  been  twice  before  con- 
victed of  a violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  with  respect  to  extor- 
tion or  unjust  discrimination,  they  shall  return  such  finding  with  their 
verdict,  and  shall  assess  and  return  with  their  verdict  the  amount  of 
the  fine  to  be  imposed  upon  the  defendant,  at  any  sum  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  nor  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
($20,000)5  ill  like  manner  for  every  subsequent  offense  and  convic- 
tion, such  defendant  shall  be  liable  to  a fine  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  ($25,000) : Provided.,  that  in  all  cases  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  a preponderance  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  people  shall  be 
sufficient  to  authorize  a verdict  and  judgment  for  the  people. 

§ 6.  If  any  such  railroad  corporation  shall,  in  violation  of  any  of 
the  pro\dsions  of  this  act,  ask,  demand,  charge  or  receive  of  any  person 
or  corporation  any  extortionate  charge  or  charges  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  passengers,  goods,  merchandise  or  property,  or  for  receiving, 
handling  or  delivering  freights,  or  shall  make  any  unjust  discrimination 
against  any  person  or  corporation  in  its  charges  therefor,  the  person  or 
corporation  so  offended  against  may,  for  each  offense,  recover  of  such 
railroad  corporation,  in  any  form  of  action,  three  times  the  amount  of 
the  damages  sustained  by  the  party  aggrieved,  together  with  cost  of 
suit  and  a reasonable  attorney's  fee,  to  be  fixed  by  the  court  where  the 
same  is  heard,  on  appeal  or  otherwise,  and  taxed  as  a part  of  the  costs 
of  the  case. 

§ 7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commission- 
ers to  personally  investigate  and  ascertain  whether  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  violated  by  any  railroad  corporation  in  this  State,  and  to 
visit  the  various  stations  upon  the  line  of  each  railroad  for  that  purpose, 
as  often  as  practicable  5 and  whenever  the  facts,  in  any  manner  ascer- 
tained by  said  commissioners,  shall  in  their  judgment  warrant  such 
prosecution  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners  to  immediately 
cause  suits  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  against  any  railroad  corpo- 
ration which  may  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Such  suits  and 
prosecutions  may  be  instituted  in  any  county  in  this  State,  through  or 
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into  which  the  line  of  the  railroad  corpondion  sued  for  violating  this 
act  may  extend.  And  such  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners  are 
hereby  authorized,  Avhen  the  facts  of  tlie  case  presenb^l  to  them  shall, 
in  their  judgment,  Avarraiit  the  commencement  ot  such  action,  to  em- 
ploy counsel  to  assist  the  Attorney-General  in  conducting  such  suit  on 
behalf  of  the  State.  'No  such  suits  commenced  by  said  coinmissiouers 
shall  be  dismissed,  except  said  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners 
and  the  Attorney-General  shall  consent  thereto. 

§ 8.  The  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners  are  hereby  directiMl 
to  make,  for  each  of  the  railroad  corporations  doing  business  in  this  State, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  a schedule  of  reasonable  maximum  rates  of 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  and  cars  on 
each  of  said  raihnads;  and  said  schedule  shall,  in  all  suits  brought 
against  any  such  railroad  corporations,  wherein  is  in  any  way  involved 
the  charges  of  any  such  railroad  corporation  for  the  transx)ortation 
of  any  passenger  or  freight  or  cars,  or  unjust  discrimination  in  rela- 
tion thereto,  be  deemed  and  taken  in  all  courts  of  this  State,  as  prima 
facie  evidence  tlfat  the  rates  therein  fixed  are  reasonable  maximum 
rates  of  charges  for  the  transx)ortation  of  passengers  and  freights  and 
cars  upon  the  railroads  for  which  said  schedules  may  have  been  re- 
spectively prepared.  Said  commissioners  shall,  from  time  to  time,  and 
as  often  as  circumstances  may  require,  change  and  revise  said  sche- 
dules. When  any  schedules  shall  have  been  made  or  revised,  as  afore- 
said, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners  to  cause  x)ublication 
thereof  to  be  made  for  three  successive  weeks,  in  some  public  news- 
paper published  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  in  this  State:  Frovided,  that 
the  schedules  thus  prepared  shall  not  be  taken  as  prima facie  evidence 
as  herein  provided  until  schedules  shall  have  been  prex)ared  and  [)ub- 
lished  as  aforesaid  for  all  the  railroad  companies  now  organized  finder 
the  laws  of  this  State,  and  until  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  A.  I). 
1874,  or  until  ten  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  next  session  of  this  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  provided  «a  session  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  held 
previous  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  January  aforesaid.  All  such  schedules, 
puri)orting  to  be  printed  and  published  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  received 
and  held,  in  all  such  suits,  prima facie  the  schedules  of  said  commis- 
sioners, without  further  proof  than  the  x)roductioii  of  the  X^^^  per  in  which 
they  were  published,  together  with  the  certificate  of  the  xxnblislicr  of 
said  paper  that  the  schedule  therein  contained  is  a true  copy  of  the 
schedule  furnished  for  publication  by  said  commissioners,  and  that  it 
has  been  published  the  above  specified  time  ; and  any  such  x>aper,  x)ur- 
porting  to  have  been  published  at  said  city,  and  to  be  a xmblic  news- 
paper, shall  be  presumed  to  have  been  so  published  at  the  date  thereof, 
and  to  be  a public  newspaper. 
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§ 10.  In  aU  cases  under  the  pro\isions  of  this  act,  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence shall  be  the  same  as  in  other  ci^dl  actions,  except  as  hereinbefore 
otherwise  provided.  All  fines  recovered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the  suit  is 
tried,  by  the  person  coUecting  the  same,  in  the  manner  now  provided  by 
law,  to  be  used  for  county  purposes.  The  remedies  hereby  given  shall 
be  regarded  as  cumulative  to  the  remedies  now  given  by  law  against 
railroad  corporations,  and  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  repealing 
any  statute  gi\ing  such  remedies.  Suits  commenced  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  have  precedence  over  all  other  business,  except 
criminal  business. 

§ 11.  The  term  “railroad  corporation,”  contained  in  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  mean  all  corporations,  companies  or  individuals 
now  owning  or  operating,  or  which  may  hereafter  own  or  operate  anv 
railroad,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  this  State ; and  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  apply  to  all  persons,  firms  and  companies,  and  to  all  associa- 
tions of  persons,  whether  incorporated  or  otherwise,  that  shall  do  busi- 
ness as  common  carriers  upon  any  of  the  lines  of  raik^  ays  in  this  State 
(street  railways  excepted)  the  same  as  to  railroad  corporations  hereinbe- 
fore mentioned. 

§ 12.  An  act  entitled  ^‘An  act  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and 
extortions  in  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  different  railroads  in  this 
State  for  the  transportation  of  freight  on  said  roads,”  aj:)proved  April 
7,  A.  D.  1871,  is  hereby  repealed,  but  such  repeal  shaU  not  affect  nor 
repeal  any  penalty  incurred  or  right  accrued  under  said  act  prior  to  the 
time  this  act  takes  effect,  nor  any  proceedings  or  prosecutions  to  enforce 
such  rights  or  penalties. 

Appeoyed  May  2,  1873. 


EOADS  A^^D  BEIDGES. 

AX  ACT  in  regard  to  gateways,  roads  and  bridges,  in  counties  not  under  township  organization. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois^  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly^  IVhenever  any  persons,  traveling  with 
any  carriages,  shall  meet  on  any  turnpike,  road  or  public  highway  in 
this  State,  the  persons  so  meeting  shall  seasonably  turn  their  carriages 
to  the  right  of  the  center  of  the  road  so  as  to  permit  each  carriage  to 
pass  without  interfering  or  interrupting,  under  the  penalty  of  five  dol- 
lars for  every  neglect  or  offense,  to  be  recovered  by  the  party  injured : 
Provided^  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  case,  un- 
less .some  injury  to  perspps  or  property^  shall  pccpr  by  the  driver  of  the 
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carriage  or  wagon  refusing  to  turn  to  the  right  of  the  beaten  crack;  nor 
shall  it  be  construed  to  extend  to  a case  where  it  is  impracticable,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  for  the  driver  of  the  carriage  or  wagon  to 
tiiru  to  tlie  right  of  the  beaten  track.  ^ 

§ 2.  No  person  owning  any  carriage  running  or  traveling  npon  any 
road  in  this  State,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  sliall  einj)loy,  or 
continue  in  employment,  any  person  to  drive  such  carriage,  who  is  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness,  or  to  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors,*  and  if 
any  such  owner  shall  violate  the  i^ro visions  of  this  section,  after  lie  shall 
have  had  notice  and  reasonable  proof  that  such  driver  is  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  he  shall  forfeit  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  day  for  all 
the  time  during  which  he  shall  thereafter  have  kept  any  such  driver  i u 
his  employment,  to  be  sued  for  by  any  person,  and  collected  in  any 
court  having  competent  jurisdiction  5 and  the  court  may  allow  a portion 
ot  said  penalty,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  retained  by 
such  complainant,  as  a comi^ensation  for  his  services  and  expenses ; the 
balance  to  be  paid  in  the  county  treasury. 

§ 3.  If  any  driver,  Avhile  actually  employed  in  driving  any  such  car- 
riage, shall  be  guilty  of  intoxication,  to  such  a degree  as  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  passengers  in  the  carriage,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner  of  such  carriage,  on  receiving  written  notice  of  the  fact,  signed 
by  any  one  of  said  passengers,  and  certified  by  him  on  oath,  forthwith 
to  discharge  such  driver  from  his  employment  j and  every  such  owner 
who  shall  retain,  or  have  in  his  employ,  within  thirty  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice,  any  driver  who  shaU  have  been  so  intoxicated, 
shall  forfeit  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  during  which 
he  shall  keep  any  such  driver  in  his  employment,  after  receiving  such 
notice,  to  be  sued  for  and  applied  as  directed  in  section  two  (2)  of  this 
act. 

§ 4.  No  person  driving  any  carriage  upon  any  turnpike,  road  or 
public  highway  within  this  State,  with  or  without  passengers  therein, 
shall  run  his  horses  or  carriage,  or  permit  the  same  to  run,  upon  any 
occasion,  or  for  any  purpose  whafever,  except  in  case  of  necessity ; and 
every  person  who  shall  offend  against  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  ex- 
ceeding sixty  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

§ 5.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  driver  of  any  carriage,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  passengers  for  hire,  to  leave  the  horses  at- 
tached thereto,  while  passengers  remain  therein,  without  making  such 
horses  fast  with  a sufficient  halter,  rope  or  chain,  or  by  placing  the  lines 
in  the  hands  of  some  other  person,  so  as  to  prevent  their  running ; and 
if  any  such  driver  shall  offend  against  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  action,  to 
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be  commenced  within  six  months ; and  unless  the  amount  of  such  re- 
covery be  paid  forthwith,  execution  shall  be  immediately  issued  therefor. 

§ 6.  The  owner  of  every  carriage  running  upon  any  turnpike,  road 
or  public  highway  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  shall  be  liable, 
jointly  or  severally,  to  the  party  injured,  in  aU  cases,  for  all  injuries  or 
damages  done  by  any  person  in  the  employment  of  such  owners  as  a 
driver,  while  driving  such  carriage,  to  any  i^erson  or  to  the  property  of 
any  person,  and  that,  whenever  the  act  occasioning  such  injury,  or 
damage,  be  willful,  negligent  or  otherwise,  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
driver  would  be  liable.  Any  driver  of  any  mail  stage  coach,  or  any 
other  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  willfully  offending 
against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor, and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  dollars,  or  imj)risoned  not  exceeding  four  months. 

§ 7.  The  term  “ carriage,”  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to 
include  stage  coaches,  wagons,  carts,  sleighs,  sleds  and  every  other  car- 
riage or  vehicle  used  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  goods,  or 
either  of  them. 

§ 8.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  interfere  with  or  affect  any 
law  concerning  hackney  coaches  or  carriages  in  any  of  the  cities  of  this 
State,  nor  interfere  with  nor  affect  the  laws  or  ordtuances  of  any  such 
city,  for  the  licensiug  or  regulating  such  coaches  or  carriages.  Justices 
of  the  i^eace  shall  have  jurisdiction  iu  all  cases  arising  under  this  act, 
where  the  ijenalty  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars. 

•§  9.  All  roads  within  this  State,  which  have  been  laid  out  iu  pur- 
suance of  any  law  of  this  State,  or  of  the  late  territory  of  Illinois,  and 
which  have  not  been  vacated  in  pursuance  of  law,  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  public  highways:  Frovided,  that  aU  roads  that  have  not  been 
used  within  five  years  shall  be  deemed  vacated. 

§ 10.  No  new  road  shall  be  opened  by  order  of  the  county  court, 
unless  the  same  shall  be  applied  for  by  at  least  thirty-five  voters  resi- 
ding within  five  miles  of  the  road  proposed  to  be  laid  out  or  altered, 
except  iu  counties  which  shall  not  have  more  than  three  hundred  (300) 
voters,  when  only  fifteen  shall  be  required.  Such  applicants  shall 
deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  a sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  pay  the  viewing.  If  the  rej)ort  of  the  persons  appointed  to 
view  such  road  be  in  favor  of  establishing  the  road,  the  money  so  depos- 
ited shall  be  retmned  to  the  persons  Avho  deposited  the  same ; but  if  the 
report  be  unfavorable,  the  expense  of  the  view  shall  be  i^aid  out  of  the 
money  so  deposited. 

§ 11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  court,  upon  the  ]3resentation 
of  the  j)etition  for  the  location  or  re-location  of  a road,  to  inquire  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  same  was  gotten  up,  if  signed  by  individuals 
through  whose  lands  the  same  may  pass,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  re- 
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quire  proof,  and  be  satisfied  that  the  notices  required  by  law  of  such 
intended  ap]dication  liav^e  been  given,  in  view  that  the  owners  of  lands 
which  may  be  damaged  shall  have  notice  thereof. 

§ 12.  When  a new  road  shall  be  applied  for,  as  aforesaid,  the  county 
court  shall,  if  in  their  opinion  the  public  good  and  convenience  require 
it,  appoint  three  disinterested  persons  to  view  the  ground  ])roposed  for 
the  same ; and  if,  after  such  view,  the  viewers  shall  believe  the  road 
applied  for  to  be  necessary,  taking  into  consideration  the  exi)ense  of 
constructing  the  same,  and  its  utility  to  the  public,  they  shall  proceed 
to  locate  and  establish  the  same,  on  the  nearest  and  most  eligible  route, 
from  point  to  point  given,  having  due  regard  to  private  pro])erty,  caus- 
ing the  same  to  be  surveyed,  designating  its  course  through  prairies  and 
improved  land  by  fixing  stakes  in  the  ground,  and  through  the  timbered 
land  by  marking  trees,  and  shall  make  report  thereof  to  the  next  county 
court;  but  after  the  view,  if  they  deem  such  road  unnecessary  or  im- 
proi)er  to  be  made,  thej^  shall  report  their  opinion  to  that  effect  to  the 
next  term  of  said  court. 

§ 13.  Viewers,  in  locating  a road,  shall  ascertain,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, where  damages  will  be  claimed,  and  report  the  names  of  the  indi- 
viduals ^claiming  to  the  county  court,  at  the  time  of  making  their  rex>ort. 
It  shall ‘be  incumbent  on  such  owners  of  property,  by  themselves  or 
agents,  to  inform  the  court,  at  the  term  at  which  the  road  viewers  shall 
report,  their  claims  for  damages ; and  no  damages  shall  be  allo^ved,  un- 
less claim  be  made  to  the  court  as  aforesaid,  or  to  the  sui>ervisor,  com- 
missioner or  superintendent  appointed  to  open  the  road,  as  provided  by 
law.  After  a road  shall  be  opened,  and  no  claim  for  damages  being 
set  up,  the  State  or  county  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  damages  what- 
ever. 

§ 14.  Whenever  it  shall  be  represented  to  the  county  court,  by  peti- 
tion of  thirty-five  voters,  that  a public  road  established  bj^  said  court, 
or  any  part  thoreof,  is  useless  or  burdensome,  the  said  court,  upon  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  being  deposited  with  the  clerk  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a reffiew  (such  money  to  be  returned  if  the  road  shall  be  de- 
clared useless),  shall  appoint  three  suitable  and  disinterested  persons  to 
view  the  same,  who  shall  report  to  the  said  court  at  the  next  term  after 
such  ai^pointment,  whether  such  road  be  useless  and  burdensome,  to- 
gether with  their  reasons  for  such  opinion ; and  the  county  commission- 
ers may  then  order  such  road  to  be  vacated,  if,  in  their  opinion  and  dis- 
cretion, they  shall  deem  such  order  prox>er : Frovided^  that  no  petition 
praying  for  the  establishment  or  vacation  of  a public  road  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  said  court,  unless  the  same  petitioners,  or  some  of  them, 
shall  have  given  twenty  days’  pubhc  notice  of  such  applicatioi],  by  a 
written  notice,  posted  up  in  the  most  public  place  in  each  road  district 

through  which  the  road  or  projjosed  road  shall  pass,  and  a like  notice, 
—37 
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particularizing  the  route  and  imiiortant  points,  on  the  door  of  the  court 
house,  and  of  the  county  clerk’s  office,  should  it  he  kept  in  a separate 
huilding. 

§ 15.  Whenever  a new  road  shall  be  located,  the  county  commission- 
ers shall  immediately  cause  the  supervisors  of  each  district  through 
which  such  road  shall  pass  to  be  notified  of  such  location  j and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  supervisors  to  oi)en  such  road  within  their  respec- 
tive districts,  and  keep  the  same  in  repair,  so  far  as  the  labor  of  the  per- 
sons bound  to  work  on  said  road  shall  enable  them  j and  if  such  labor 
be  insufficient,  the  county  commissioners  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  cut 
out  and  opened  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  whenever,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  funds  of  the  county  will  justify *such  exxiense ; and  after  being 
so  opened,  the  same  shall  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  supervisors,  as  in 
other  cases. 

§ 16.  Any  person  or  persons  desirous  of  having  a cart  road  laid  out, 
for  his  or  their  convenience,  from  the  dweihng  or  plantation  of  such 
person  or  j)ersons  to  any  public  road,  or  from  one  public  road  to  another, 
or  from  one  lot  of  land  to  another,  shall  j)resent  a petition  to  the  county 
court  of  the  proper  county,  setting  forth  the  reason  for  desiring  such 
road,  and  describing  the  points  from  and  to  which  said  road  or  cartway 
is  desired  to  pass  5 and  the  court  shall,  upon  a sufficient  sum  of  money 
being  deposited  ^o  pay  for  viewing  such  road,  appoint  three  freeholders 
to  view  the  same : Provided^  that  twenty  days’  notice  shall  be  given  of 
the  intention  to  present  such  petition,  to  each  person  residing  in  the 
county  through  whose  land  such  cartway  is  desired  to  pass,  and  also  by 
posting  u]3  a notice  thereof  on  the  door  of  the  court  house  and  clerk’s 
office  of  the  county,  if  not  kept  in  the  court  house,  for  the  same  period 
of  twenty  days^  and  the  viewers,  when  appointed,  shall  examine  the 
route  prox3osed  for  such  road,  and  shall  examine  any  other  route  which 
they  may  deem  proper.  And  if  they  shaU  be  of  opinion  that  a cartway 
is  necessary  and  j)roper,  from  and  to  the  X)oints  named  in  the  petition, 
they  shall  lay  out  the  same  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  the  least  in- 
convenience to  the  x)arties  through  whose  land  the  same  shall  j)ass,  and 
shall  make  a written  rex)ort  to  the  court,  describing  the  route  of  the 
road,  and  the  numbers  of  the  lots  of  land  through  which  the  same  shall 
pass,  and  naming  the  owners  thereof,  if  known— which  report  shall  be 
examined  by  the  court.  And  on  hearing  the  objections,  if  any,  if  the 
court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  road  is  necessary  and  right,  an  order 
shall  be  made  establishing  the  same  not  exceeding  thirty  feet  wide : 
And  provided^  alsOj  that  if  any  owner  of  land  shall  object  to  the  opening 
of  such  road,  the  same  shall  not  be  opened  by  the  x>erson  or  persons  de- 
siring the  same,  until  the  person  or  persons  objecting  shall  be  paid  all 
the  damages  to  be  sustained  by  the'  openiug  thereof  5 and  in  case  the 
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parties  cannot  agree  on  the  ainonnt  of  damages,  the  same  shall  bo  as- 
certained and  assessed  as  liereinafter  provided.  And  tlie  damages  be- 
ing paid  on  final  decision,  or  a sufficient  sum  deposited  with  tlie  court 
or  that  purpose,  the  person  or  persons  applying  tlierefor,  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  shall  have  the  riglit  to  open  said  roail,  and  shall  have  the 
riglit  of  way  upon  the  same  forever  thereafter : Provided,  further,  the 
court  may  pay  a j)ortion  of  said  damages. 

§ ir.  Whenever  any  person  or  persons  desire  a change  or  relocation 
of  any  State  or  county  road  now  located,  notice  of  such  intended  appli- 
cation shall  be  given  by  putting  up  advertisemeuts,  in  writing,  at  least 
one  m each  road  district  through  which  said  road  shall  pass,  and  on  the 
coui-t  hou.se  door,  twenty  days  previous  to  the  sitting  of  the  court  to 
jliicli  application  shall  be  made ; and  on  the  petition  of  thirty-five  quali- 
fied  voters,  living  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  such  road,  the  court 
shaU  appoint  three  viewers  to  examine  and  make  the  necessary  re-loca- 
tion.  They  shall  carefully  view  the  road  as  located,  and  the  ground  for 
the  proposed  route,  and  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  public  good  re- 
qumes  an  alteration,  in  view  of  obtaining  a more  suitable  place  to  erect 
a bridge  over  a stream,  wind  a hill,  avoid  a swamp,  expensive  work,  or 
w ere  the  present  road  greatly  damages  an  individual,  and  can  be  va- 
ried without  material  damage  to  the  public,  in  such  cases  alterations 
may  be  made  ^ and  a majority  of  said  viewers  being  of  that  opinion 
they  shall  cause  a survey  and  re-location  to  be  made,  retiuming  to  the 
county  court  a plat,  with  the  courses  and  distances  of  the  road  as  estab- 
lished. But  if  they  consider  an  alteration  not  necessary,  they  shaU  so 
report,  and  the  court  may  confirm  and  accept  the  report,  or  take  such 
further  action  thereon  as  to  them  may  seem  right.  In  like  manner,  any 
State  road  now  established,  which  may  be  considered  useless  or  burden- 
some, on  notice,  petition,  view  and  report  to  that  effect,  as  required  in 

this  section  in  case  of  an  alteration,  the  same  may  be  annulled  and  va- 
cated. 

§ 18.  When  it  sbaU  become  necessary  to  have  a State  or  county  road 
now  located  and  established,  altered,  re-located  or  vacated  at  a county 
me,  or  a new  road  laid  out,  the  same  being  petitioned  for  and  notice 
given  as  required  in  the  preceding  section,  the  same  shall  be  agreed 
upon  by  reviewers  from  each  county,  to  be  appointed  by  the  counties 
immecbately  interested ; and  no  road  shaU  be  altered  at  a county  line, 

01  elsewhere,  miless  a majority  of  the  viewers  appointed  agree  on  such 
change  or  alteration  : Provided^  that  no  application  shaU  be  acted  upon 
or  viewers  appointed,  as  contemplated  in  the  preceding  sections,  unless 
the  petitioners  deposit  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  reviewers  in  case  an 
unfavorable  report  be  made,  to  be  refunded  should  the  road  be  located, 
altered  or  vacated,  as  petitioned  for.  In  case  of  a disagreement  in  the 
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location  or  alteration  of  any  road  crossing  a county  line  by  tbe  county 
authorities,  either  county  may  appeal  to  the  circuit  court,  who  shall  hear 
and  determine  the  case,  grant  a review,  appoint  reviewers,  and  make 
such  order  therein  as  shall  seem  right  in  the  establishment  of  the  road 
in  dispute. 

§ 19.  In  all  cases  where  a petition  is  presented  to  the  county  court, 
prayiug  for  a change,  alteration,  location  or  vacation  of  a county  road, 
as  provided  for  in  this  act.  if  there  shall  be  remonstrances  presented 
against  granting  the  same,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  com-t  to  give  due 
consideration  both  to  the  petition  and  remonstrance,  and  grant  or  re- 
fuse the  prayer  of  sich  petitioners,  as  in  their  discretion  shall  be  just  and 

proper. 

8 20.  All  roads  shall  be  surveyed,  and  a plat,  vrith  the  course  and 
distances  thereof,  returned  with  the  report  of  the  viewers  to  the  county 
court,  which  shall  be  recorded  and  filed.  The  county  court,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  report  and  plat,  shall  determine  and  establish  on  record  the 
width  of  the  road,  making  the  main  leading  roads  four  rods  wide  and 

none  less  than  fifty  feet.  „ , . 

8 21.  In  the  location  and  alteration  of  all  roads,  it  shaU  be  the  duty 
of  viewers  to  make  the  same  as  direct  as  the  ground  and  circumstances 
will  allow,  particularly  the  main  leading  roads.  Previous  to  entering 
upon  them  duties,  they  shall  be  sworn,  before  some  ofiScer  authonzed  to 
administer  oaths,  that  they  will  faithfully,  impartially,  and  to  the  best 
of  their  judgment,  discharge  the  duties  incumbent  on  them  as  road 
viewers,  under  the  law  and  appointment  of  the  court. 

8 22.  County  surveyors  may  act  as  road  viewers  in  their  respective 
counties,  without  further  qualification,  and  may  administer  the  proper 
oath  of  office  to  other  road  viewers  who  may  be  associated  with  them, 
or  otherwise. 

8 23.  In  all  cases  where  a public  road  shall  have  been  or  may  be  au- 
thorized by  law  to  be  laid  out  or  constructed  in  this  State,  either  by  State 
or  county  authority,  aud  the  same  is  required  to  pass  over  the  land  be- 
longing to  any  company,  corporation  or  individual,  and  the  owner  or 
owners  shall  object  thereto,  and  cannot  agree  with  the  commissioner, 
superintendent  or  supervisor  authorized  to  construct  the  same,  on  the 
amount  of  damage  which  such  owner  or  owners  may  claim,  it  shall  be 
lawful  and  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  court  to  cause  a jury  of  six 
freeholders  to  appear  before  said  court,  at  such  time  as  may  be  fixed  by 
said  court;  and  the  said  jury,  after  being  duly  sworn  faithfully  and 
impartially  to  examine  the  ground  which  shall  be  pointed  out  to  them, 
shall  assess  the  damages  which  the  owner  of  the  land  wiUsustam  by  the 
said  road,  and  make  written  report  to  the  said  court,  at  such  time  as  rhe 
court  may  direct— a copy  of  which  award  shall  be  furnished  to  the  party 
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claiming  damages;  and  the  money  being  paid  or  tendered  to  the  party 
to  wlioin  the  same  is  assessed,  the  said  road  may  be  oi)ened  by  tlie  pro- 
per authoritiy  of  tlie  county,  and  the  right  of  way  ac(]uired  by  tlie  ])ub- 
lic  for  a public  road : rrovided,  that  the  corporation,  company,  owner  or 
owners  of  the  land  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  the  award  of  the 
jury  to  the  circuit  court,  within  twenty  days  from  the  approval  of  said 
award  by  said  county  court,  ui)on  executing  bonds,  to  be  ai)])roved  by 
said  court,  and  the  case  shall  be  acted  upon  in  such  manner  as  the  cir- 
cuit court  may  determine,  with  a view  to  justice,  and  make  such  order 
thereon  as  may  seem  right  and  just,  which  decision  shall  be  tinal.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  extend  to  the  right  of  way  for  a cartway 
or  private  road,  as  contemplated  in  section  sixteen  of  this  act. 

§ 24.  If  any  person  shall  obstruct  any  public  or  private  road  by  fell- 
ing a tree  or  trees  across  the  same,  by  encroaching  upon  or  fenciug  up 
the  same  (except  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a hedge,  in  which  case  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  width  of  the  road  shall  be  occupied  for  such 
purpose),  or  by  jdaciug  any  other  obstruction  therein,  he  shall  forfeit 
for  any  such  offense  a sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  and  a sum  not  ex- 
ceending  thi'ee  dollars  for  every  day  he  shall  suffer  such  obstruction  to 
remain,  after  he  shall  have  been  ordered  to  remove  the  same  by  any 
supervisor,  county  commissioner  or  justice  of  the  peace ; and  if  any 
person  shall  pimposely  destroy  or  injure  any  bridge  or  causeway,  or  re- 
move any  of  the  timber  or  plank  thereof,  or  destroy  or  deface  any  guide 
board,  post  or  mile  stone  on  a i^ublic  or  private  road,  or  dig  any  drain 
or  ditch  across  a public  or  private  road,  such  person  so  offending  shall 
be  indicted  or  sued  before  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  on  conviction  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  except  bridges,  which  shall  be  double  the  value  thereof, 

' • and  for  bmming  a bridge,  to  be  punished  agreeably  to  the  criminal  code : 
Frovidecl,  hoivever^  that  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  person  who  shall  lawfully  cut  down  any  timber  for  rails,  fiinwood 
or  other  purposes,  and  who  shall  immediately  remove  the  same  out  of 
the  road,  nor  to  any  person  through  whose  land  a road  si i all  run,  who 
shall  dig  a ditch  or  drain  across  such  road,  and  keep  the  same  in  good 
repair. 

§ 25.  If  any  j)erson  or  persons  shall  obstruct  any  public  or  private 
road,  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  twenty-four  (24)  and  twenty 
five  (25)  of  this  act,  the  penalty  promded  for  in  said  section  may  be  re- 
covered either  hy  an  indictment,  or  in  an  action  of  debt,  before  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  of  the  county  in  which  the  offense  was  committed,* 
which  action  may  be  brought  upon  the  complaint,  on  information,  of 
any  person  who  may  complain,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  county. 
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§ 26.  If  any  person  sliall  impair  any  public  or  private  road,  by 
plowing  or  turning  a current  of  water  so  as  to  saturate  or  wash  the 
same,  be  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a fine,  for  the  first  ofiense  five  dollars  5 
and  for  a second  olfense  ten  dollars  ; and  at  that  rate  for  every  addi- 
tional ofiense,  which  fines  shall  be  collected  either  before  a justice  of  the 
peace  or  by  indictment  in  the  circuit  court,  as  now  provided  by  law. 

§ 27.  If  any  person  shall  ride,  lead  or  drive  any  wagon,  carriage, 
dray,  cart  or  other  vehicle  or  conveyance,  or  any  horse,  mare,  mule  or 
ox,  or  other  animal,  over,  or  across  any  public  bridge,  or  any  bridge 
used  by  the  public,  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  faster  than  a walk,  he 
shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  each  offense,  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which 
];>enalty  shall  be  collected,  either  before  a justice  of  the  peace  or  by  in- 
dictment in  the  circuit  court  of  said  county,  as  is  provided  by  the  last 
imeceding  section. 

§ 28.  The  county  courts  of  the  several  counties  in  this  State  not 
under  township  organization,  shall  have  and  are  hereby  vested  with 
general  sui:)erintendence  over  the  public  roads  within  their  respective 
counties,  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  cause  new  roads  to  be  located 
and  made,  and  to  alter  or  vacate  public  roads  within  them  respective 
counties,  in  the  manner  in  this  act  provided  and  pointed  out. 

§ 29.  The  county  court,  in  counties  not  under  township  organization, 
of  each  county,  shall,  at  then?  December  term,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
may  be,  in  each  and  every  year,  lay  out  and  divide  their  respective 
counties  into  such  road  districts  as  they  may  deem  convenient  and 
proper,  defining  accurately  the  boundaries  of  said  districts ; and  they 
shall  appoint  one  supervisor  in  each  district,  who  shall  serve  one  year, 
and  continue  in  office  until  a successor  shall  be  appointed : Provided, 
that  the  county  courts  of  all  counties  not  under  township  organization 
shall,  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  appoint  super-  4 
visors,  and  divide  their  respective  counties  into  districts,  as  contem- 
plated in  this  section. 

§ 30.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  in  each 
county,  to  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  sheriff  written  notices  to  all  the 
supervisors,  as  aforesaid,  within  ten  days  after  such  appointment  has 
been  rfiade,  informing  them  of  their  said  appointment,  describing  the 
bonds  of  then?  respective  districts,  and  the  roads  therein ; and  the  said 
sheriff*  shall  immediately  deliver  the  said  notices  to  the  persons  to  whom 
the  same  shall  be  directed,  respectively ; and  if  any  supervisor  shall  re- 
fuse to  accept  his  said  appointment,  the  sheriff  shall  return  the  said 
notice  to  the  clerk  who  issued  the  same,  noting  such  refusal  on  the  back 
thereof.  But  if  the  said  supervisor  shall  agree  to  accept  the  same,  such 
supervisor  shall,  within  fifteen  days  thereafter,  return  to  the  clerk  of  the 
county  court  a list  of  the  names  of  all  i^ersons  residing  within  the  road 
district  hable  to  be  taxed  for  road  purjDoses  5 and  the  said  sheriff  shall 
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notify  tlie  said  clerk  of  such  acceptance.  And  tlie  said  sheriff  sliall,  in 
all  cases,  make  return  of  acceptance  or  refusal  within  twenty  days  after 
the  delivery  to  him  of  the  notice  aforesaid.  For  any  failure  on  the  ])art 
ot  the  clerk  to  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  sheriff  any  one  of  the  notices 
required  by  this  section,  he  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  often  dollars  j and 
the  sherif  shall  incur  the  same  penalty  for  a failure  to  deliver  any  one 
of  said  notices  in  the  manner  and  within  the  periods  herein  prescribed: 
rrovidedj  that  supervisors  shall  not  be  required  to  make  such  ndurn, 
imless  the  county  court  shall  have  levied  a tax  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act : Provided,  further,  that  any  county  court  or  board  of 
county  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  open 
and  keep  in  good  repair  all  public  highways  in  their  respective  counties, 
and  to  build  and  keep  in  repair  all  bridges,  either  by  taxation  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  by  labor  in  part  and  taxation  in  part,  as  they  may  elect. 

§ 31.  AA  hen  any  person  shall  refuse  to  accept  the  appointment  as 
^ super^isor,  or  after  having  accepted  the  same,  shall  fail  to  perform  the 
duties  thereof,  he  shall  be  fined  five  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  to  road 
purposes : Provided,  that  the  county  court  may  excuse  any  supervisor 
from  the  payment  of  said  fine,  upon  being  satisfied  that  such  person 
ought  not  to  have  been  appointed.  The  county  court  shall  have  power, 
at  any  time,  to  remove  from  office  any  supervisor  who  shall  fail  or  re- 
fuse to  perform  his  duty,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  at  the  term  of 
court  at  which  any  removal  shall  be  made  or  vacancy  occur. 

§ 32.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  supervisor  to  cause  all  the  puidic 
roads  within  his  district  to  be  kept  well  cleared,  smooth,  and  in  good 
repair  j causing  all  stumps  to  be  cut  low,  so  as  to  afford  at  all  times  a 
free  and  safe  passage  to  wagons  and  other  carriages  along  such  road  5 to 
cause  bridges  and  causeways  to  be  made  wherever  the  same  shall  l)e 
necessary,  and  to  keep  the  same  in  repair  j and  to  cause  to  be  erected 
and  kept  in  repair,  at  tne  forks  or  crossing  place  of  every  public  road,  a 
post  and  guide-boards,  with  j^lain  inscriptions  thereon  in  letters  and 
figures,  giving  the  direction  and  distance  to  the  most  noted  places  to 
which  said  roads  may  lead. 

§ 33.  Whenever  any  public  road  shall  be  obstructed  by  falling  tim- 
ber, or  in  any  other  manner,  and  when  any  bridge  or  causeway  shall  be 
destroyed,  or  become  impassable  or  dangerous  to  travelers,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  siq^ervisor  to  cause  such  obstruction  to  be  removed,  and 
to  have  such  bridges  or  causeways  rebuilt  or  repaired  ; and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  shall  call  out  the  persons  bound  to  labor  on  the  road  in  his  dis- 
trict, or  as  many  of  them  as  may  be  necessary  •,  but  if  the  persons  bound 
to  perform  such  labor  in  his  district  shall  have  previously  ]jerformed  the 
number  of  days  required  by  this  act,  or  if  the  labor  due  from  such  per- 
sons shall  not  be  sufficient,  he  shall  then  i)roceed  to  hire  as  many  labor- 
ers or  teams  as  may  be  necessary  to  remove  such  obstruction  or  repair 
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snch  damages:  Provided,  tliat  in  counties  electing  to  keep  up  roads  in 
their  respective  counties,  by  taxation,  then  and  in  that  case  the  super- 
visor shall  proceed  to  hire  as  many  laborers  or  teams  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  such  obstructions  and  repair  such  damages  : pro- 

vided,  further,  that  the  cost  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars  5 and  if  the  cost 
of  such  work  shall  be  estimated  by  said  supervisor  to  exceed  ten  dollars, 
then  he  shall  report  such  obstructiou  or  damage  to  any  one  or  more  of 
the  county  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  immediately  to  cause 
such  obstruction  to  be  removed,  or  such  bridge  or  causeway  to  be  re- 
built or  repaired,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  by  ordering  the  supervisor 
to  hire  laborers  and  teams  for  that  purpose,  or  by  making  a contract 
with  some  fit  person  or  persons,  as  they  may  deem  best ; and  all  moneys 
required  to  carry  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  into  effect,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury,  on  the  order  of  the  county  court. 

§ 34.  The  county  courts  of  the  several  counties  in  this  State,  who 
shall  adopt  the  system  of  part  tax  and  part  labor,  or  all  labor,  at  the 
December  term,  annually,  shall  fix  and  cause  to  be  entered  upon  the 
records  of  their  courts  a certain  number  of  days,  not  exceeding  three 
nor  less  than  two,  that  each  and  every  able  bodied  man  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  fifty  years  shall  labor  on  some  pubhc  road  within  the 
county  during  the  year.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  said 
court  to  certify  the  number  of  days  fixed  as  aforesaid  in  the  notice  to 
each  supervisor  appointed  in  said  county. 

S 35.  The  county  court  of  each  and  every  county,  in  addition  to  the 
work  required  in  the  foregoing  section  (34),  may,  at  the  September  term, 
annually,  assess  a road  tax  of  not  more  than  twenty  cents  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  taxable  property,  real  and  personal,  or  either, 
in  their  counties ; and  a column  in  the  tax  book  shall  designate  the 
amount  of  such  road  tax  due  from  each  person  from  whom  the  same  is 
to  be  collected  ; which  road  tax,  assessed  on  property  owned  by  citizens 
living  in  incorporated  towns  of  the  county,  and  also  owned  by  non-res- 
idents of  the  county,  shall  be  coUected  by  the  collector  as  other  county 
revenue,  and  paid  into  the  treasury  in  like  manner  5 and  the  comity 
court  shall  appropriate  the  same  on  roads  and  bridges  as  they  may  deem 
proper:  Provided,  that  counties  electing  to  work  under  the  tax  system 
in  whole,  for  road  purposes,  may  levy  a road  tax  not  exceeding  forty 
cents  on  every  one  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  property,  real  or  personal, 

as  provided  in  section  thirty  of  this  act. 

§ 36.  The  clerk  of  the  county  court,  in  all  counties  adopting  the  labor 
system,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall,  by  the  first  day  of  February  in  each 
year,  make  out  a list  of  all  persons  owing  road  tax  in  each  road  district 
in  the  county,  with  the  amount  of  tax  due  from  each  person ; which  list 
shall  be  by  said  clerk  delivered  to  the  sheriff;  and  by  him  delivered  to 
the  proper  supervisor  within  twenty  days  from  the  date  such  hst  is  de- 
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livered  to  the  sheritf;  and  any  clerk  or  slieriff  who  shall  nenlect  or  fail 
§ 3 1 . ^ It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  snpefvisor  in  comities  not  levvi n..-  a 

qmred,  and  stating  what  description  of  tools  to  brbJ  w f 
shall  be  given  by  the  supervisor  in  person  trLv  or^^v^  .^^^^ 
printed  notice,  or  by  some  person  a >pointedT^^ 

^ork  industriously  and  diligently,  doing  at  lekst  dg"t1,o“ 
labor  in  each  day  at  such  work,  and  in  such  manner  as  sharbe  dtctS 
bj  the  supervisor.  Any  person  neglecting  or  failing  to  at  end  and  do 
he  n-ovk  due  on  the  roads,  after  being  notified  as  above  sSted  by  Ji^ 
self  or  a substitute  equally  able  as  himself,  shall  pay  for  each  day  such 

shflfoot?''®  «>e  snperyisor  he 

shaU  notify  each  person  residing  in  said  supervisor’s  district  of’the 

;Td  shSi? - >«bor  onte  roZ 
and  shall  thereupon  request  payment  in  money  or  labor  first  .,01;^  ’ 

such  person  of  the  time  and  place,  to  attend  and  work  the  same  out“  t 

the  rate  of  such  sum  per  day  as  the  county  court  may  fix,  brinmng  witt 

him  such  tools  as  may  be  directed  by  the  supervisor-the  labor  to  S 

peiformed  by  the  principal  or  a substitute  equally  able,  working  at  least 

eignt  hours  each  day;  and  if  such  person  shall  spend  the  day  in  idle 

ness,  be  turbulent,  or  disobey  the  supervisor,  he  shall  be  discharged 

from  the  road,  and  the  balance  due  shall  be  collected  with  twen  S 

per  cent,  advance:  ProvicM,  all  money  collected  by  siipervisoS  for 

disbursed  on  some  road  within  their  district 

§ 39.  Wiiere  any  city  or  town  has  or  may  become  incorporated  under 

a special  law,  or  imder  a general  law  authorizing  cities  to  become  in. 

corporated,  no  requisition  in  labor  or  money  from  the  citizens  thereof 

on  property  within  said  corporation,  shall  be  required  to  improve  2 

00 
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in  the  county  different  from  the  grant  in  the  charter,  but  they  shall  be 
required  to  work  and  pay  a tax  to  impro^^e  the  streets  and  roads,  and 
such  improvements  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  charter,  or  within  the 
limits  of  the  incorporation,  so  long  as  the  charter  or  incorporation  shall 
remain  in  full  force.  In  all  towns  and  tillages  not  incorporated,  the 
citizens  thereof  shall  contribute  in  labor  and  by  tax,  when  assessed  by 
the  county  court  of  the  county,  in  improving  the  streets  of  the  town  or 
village,  and  the  public  roads  of  the  road  district,  including  the  same, 
under  the  supervisor. 

§ 40.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  to  sue  in  the  name  of  the 
county,  for  all  labor  and  taxes  which  shall  be  due  from  each  person  re- 
siding in  their  respective  districts,  and  remain  unpaid  after  notice  shall 
have  been  given  and  a failure  to  settle  the  same,  as  provided  in  the 
foregoing  sections ; and  having  collected  the  same,  shall,  without  de- 
lay, disburse  the  money  to  the  best  advantage  on  public  roads  in  the 
district  to  which  such  labor  or  tax  properly  belongs.  In  all  cases  the 
supervisor  shall  be  competent  witness  in  such  suits  brought  as  above 
stated ; and  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  circuit  court  by  either  party, 
as  in  other  cases  of  appeal  from  justices  of  the  peace. 

§ 41.  Supervisors  are  hereby  authorized  to  bring  suits  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  to  recover  any  and  aU  sums  due  for 
road  labor,  road  tax,  fines  and  forfeitures  imposed  by  this  act,  which 
are  intended  to  come  into  the  hands  of  such  supervisors  for  road  pur- 
poses, and  to  collect,  disburse  and  account  for  the  same,  suing  in  the 
name  of  the  county. 

§ 42.  All  suits,  actions  and  proceedings  necessary  to  be  had  on  any 
right  or  cause  of  action,  for  failures  to  perform  road  labor  or  pay  road 
taxes,  or  to  enforce  any  contract  or  promise  in  reference  to  the  opening 
or  repairing  of  public  roads,  shall  be  had  in  the  corporate  name  of  the 
county  wherein  the  right  of  action  accrued : Provided^  that  no  suits  shall 
be  dismissed  on  account  of  informality  in  the  name  of  the  plaintiff*  ,*  but 
the  court  may,  on  application,  permit  the  record  to  be  so  amended  as  to 
place  the  name  of  the  proper  plaintiff  on  the  record. 

§ 43.  Every  supervisor  shall  endeavor  to  collect  all  road  and  labor 
tax,  and  close  the  work  by  the  first  Monday  in  December,  annually  j 
and  it  shall  be  then?  duty,  when  such  road  and  labor  tax  has  been  paid, 
either  in  money  or  labor,  to  write  the  word  ^‘paid”  distinctly  against 
each  name  or  tract  of  land  on  his  list  on  which  the  same  has  been  paid, 
and  such  list  shall  be  delivered  to  the  county  court,  with  an  affidavit 
thereto,  sworn  to  before  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  or  other 
officer  empowered  by  law  to  administer  oaths,  that  on  all  tracts  of  land 
on  such  list  opposite  which  the  word  ‘^paiff^  is  written,  | such  taxj  is  paid  5 
and  that  on  all  tracts  of  land  on  such  list  opposite  which  the  word  ‘^paiffi^ 
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is  not  written,  sucli  tax  is  due  and  remains  unj^aid,  according  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

§ 44.  At  the  December  term  of  the  county  court,  annually,  each  su- 
pervisor shall  make  a report,  showing  the  whole  number  of  days’  work 
that  has  been  done  in  his  district  during  the  year,  by  whom  done,  the 
amount  of  money  by  him  received,  from  whom  received,  for  road  tax 
or  otherwise,  due  on  roads,  the  amount  i)aid  out  by  him  in  constructing 
roads,  with  the  vouchers  accom])anying ; at  which  term  he  shall  make  a 
settlement  with  the  court,  and  if  a balance  should  appear  in  his  hands, 
the  same  shall  be  disbursed  in  the  district,  or  added  to  the  general  road 
fund,  as  the  court  shall  order.  Supervisors  may  appoint  one  or  more 
persons  to  warn  in  the  hands,  and  make  an  allowance  out  of  the  labor 
tax  due  from  such  person. 

§ 45.  The  supervisors  of  the  several  road  districts  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  enter  upon  any  land  adjacent  to  any  highway  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  any  ditch,  drain,  necessary 
sluice  or  water  course,  whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  to  open  a water 
course  from  any  highway  to  the  natmnl  water  courses  ; and  to  dig,  open 
and  clean  ditches  upon  said  land  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  wa- 
ter from  said  highways  ; or  to  drain  any  slough  or  i)ond  on  said  high- 
way : Provided^  that  unless  the  owner  of  such  land,  or  his  agent,  shall 
first  consent  to  the  cutting  of  such  ditches,  the  supervisors  shall  apply 
to  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  in  which  such  road  is  situated, 
directed  to  any  constable  of  said  county,  commanding  him  to  sum- 
mons the  said  owner  to  appear  before  the  said  justice,  at  a time  and 
place  specified  in  such  summons,  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen 
days  from  the  date  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  damage  as- 
sessed which  such  owner  may  sustain  by  reason  of  the  digging  or  open- 
ing such  ditches  or  drains.  The  said  summons  shall  be  under  the  hand 
of  such  justice,  and  be  served  in  the  same  manner  as  summons  is  now 
served  in  civil  actions  before  justices  of  the  i)eace.  On  the  return  of 
such  summons,  a venire^  if  required  by  either  party,  shall  be  issued  for  a 
jury  as  in  other  cases,  which  jury  shall  assess  such  damages  and  render 
a verdict  therefor,  which  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  of  the  amount  of 
damages  sustained  by  such  person ; and  the  amount  so  awarded  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury  on  the  order  of  the  commissioners. 
And  the  supervisor  shall  be  warranted  and  is  hereby  emjiowered  to 
enter  such  lands  and  dig,  open  and  clean  such  drains,  ditches  and  water 
courses  as  aforesaid,  for  the  purposes  contemplated  in  this  act ; and  is 
further  authorized  to  use  and  employ  the  road  labor  and  money  of  his 
district  for  such  purposes : Provided^  that  in  case  the  owner  of  said 
lands  is  a non-resident,  ser\fice  may  be  had  by  leaving  a copy  with  the 
occupant  or  agent,  or  by  notice  in  same  manner  as  prescribed  in  i)ro- 
ceedings  for  opening  roads. 
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§ 46.  Supervisors  are#  hereby  authorized  to  hire  teams  to  do  the 
necessary  hauling,  plowing  and  scraping  j to  contract  for  materials  for 
building  bridges,  causeways,  erecting  guide  boards,  for  making  and 
furnishing  road  scrapers,  and  repairing  roads  in  discharge  of  labor  and 
road  tax  due,  and  so  far  as  funds  shall  come  into  their  possession,  pro- 
curing said  teams,  materials,  implements  and  work,  on  the  best  possible 
terms ; but  all  contracts  made  under  this  section,  exceeding  in  amount 
ten  dollars,  shall  be  first  approved  or  ordered  by  the  county  court : 
Frovided^  that  nothing  contained  herein  shall  prevent  the  supervisors 
from  expending,  within  their  road  districts,  the  road  labor  or  money 
collected  by  them  in  lieu  thereof. 

§ 47.  Any  supervisor  who  neglects  to  keep  the  roads  in  his  district 
in  good  repair,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  fails  to  per- 
form any  other  duty  herein  required,  shall  be  liable  to  indictment,  and 
on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  a sum  not  less  than  five  dollars 
and  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  to  be  expended  on  some  road  within  the 
district  of  said  supervisor. 

§ 48.  The  clerk  of  the  county  court  in  each  county  shall,  at  each 
term  of  the  circuit  court,  make  out  and  furnish  the  grand  jury  with  the 
list  of  the  names  of  all  supervisors  in  the  county,  with  the  date  at 
which  they  were  appointed. 

§ 49.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  to  take  good  care  of 
plows,  road  scrapers  and  other  implements  belonging  to  the  county,  in 
their  charge ; not  to  lend  the  same,  unless  to  the  supervisors,  to  aid  him 
in  constructing  public  roads.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provis- 
ions of  this  section,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a fine  of  not  less  than  three 
dollars,  or  more  than  ten  doUars. 

§ 50.  Each  and  every  supervisor  shall  call  out  his  hands,  and  do  a 
proportion,  at  least  one-half,  of  the  labor  due,  by  the  tenth  day  of  June 
in  each  year,  in  putting  the  roads  and  bridges  in  good  repair,  and  grad- 
ing the  same  where  most  needed. 

§ 51.  Sheriffs,  and  clerks  of  the  county  court,  surveyors,  viewers, 
and  supervisors,  shall  be  allowed  a fair  and  reasonable  compensation 
for  dischargmg  the  duties  required  of  them  by  this  act,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  county  treasury  on  the  allowance  and  order  of  the  county  courts. 

§ 52.  All  power,  jurisdiction  and  control  is  hereby  given  to  the 
county  court  of  the  several  counties  of  and  concerning  State  roads, 
located  directly  by  the  State,  and  all  other  roads,  and  the  same  shall  be 
opened,  improved  and  kei^t  in  rei)air  as  roads  in  the  counties,  subject  to 
alteration,  change  and  re-location,  as  hereinbefore  pointed  out. 

§ 53.  The  county  courts  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State  shall 
have  the  supervision  and  control  of  all  roads  and  public  highways 
within  their  respective  counties,  and  shall  make  such  rules  and  regula . 
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tions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  tliis  act  into  proper  effect:  Frovided 
tliat  after  the  election  of  the  commissioners  provided  in  section  six  (V)) 
article  ten  (10),  constitution  of  this  State,  the  duties  herein  provided  to 
be  discharged  by  county  courts  shall  devolve  upon  and  be  disci larged  by 
the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

§ 54.  In  addition  to  the  notices  now  required  by  law,  in  procec'dinRs 
for  locating,  laying  out  and  opening  of  public  roads,  similar  notices 
shall  be  served  u])on  any  railroad  company,  across  or  alongside  of 
whose  railroad  it  may  be  proposed  to  locate  a public  road ; Provided, 
that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  proceedings  for  opening  streets  in 
towns  and  cities. 


§ 55.  The  notices,  as  required  by  this  act,  shall  be  served  upon  the 
station  agent  of  any  such  railroad  company,  nearest  to  the  proposed 
location  of  such  projected  public  road. 


§ 56.  Any  tax  or  moneys  collected  by  the  sheriff  and  county  collec- 
tors of  the  various  counties  for  road  and  bridge  purposes,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  entitled  ‘‘An  act  in  regard  to  roads  and  bridges,’’  ap- 
proved April  10,  1872,  shall  be  distributed  to  the  supervisors  of  the  vari- 
ous road  districts  from  which  it  was  collected,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  be 
by  them  expended  in  improving  the  roads  in  their  respective  road  dis- 
tricts. 


§ 57.  An  act  entitled  “An  act  in  regard  to  roads  and  bridges,”  ap- 
proved April  10,  1872,  and  in  force  August  15,  1872,  and  also  all  other 
acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed. 

§ 58.  Whereas  by  the  passage  of  the  act  in  regard  to  roads  and 
bridges,  in  force  August  15,  1872,  hereby  repealed,  much  confusion  has 
arisen  in  carrying  out  and  enforcing  the  law  of  this  State  in  regard  to 
roads  and  bridges,  an  emergency  has  arisen  requiring  this  act  to  take 
immediate  effect ; therefore,  be  it  enacted  that  this  act  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  18,  1873. 


AN  ACT  in  regard  to  roads  andbridge.s,  in  counties  under  township  organization. 

Section  1.  Be  it  e?iacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois^  repre- 
sented in  the  (General  Assemhly^  That  all  roads  within  this  State,  which 
have  been  laid  out  in  pursuance  of  any  law  of  this  State,  or  of  the  late 
teiiitory  of  Illinois,  or  which  have  been  established  by  dedication  or 
user  for  twenty  years,  and  which  have  not  been  vacated  in  pursuance  of 
law,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  public  highways. 

§ 2.  Whenever  any  persons,  traveling  with  any  carriages,  shall  meet 
on  any  turnpike  road  or  public  highway  in  this  State,  the  persons  so 
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meeting  shall  seasonably  turn  their  carriages  to  the  right  of  the  centre 
of  the  road,  so  as  to  permit  each  carriage  to  pass  without  interfering  or 
interrupting,  under  the  penalty  of  five  dollars  for  every  neglect  or  of- 
fense, to  be  recovered  by  the  party  injured  : Provided^  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  case,  unless  some  injury  to  persons  or 
property  shall  occur  by  the  driver  of  the  carriage  or  wagon  refusing  to 
turn  to  the  right  of  the  beaten  track  ; nor  shall  it  be  construed  to  extend 
to  a case  where  it  is  impracticable,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  for 
the  driver  of  the  carriage  or  wagon  to  turn  to  the  right  of  the  bea- 
ten track. 

§ 3.  'No  person  owning  any  carriage,  running  or  traveling  upon  any 
road  in  this  State,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  shall  employ,  or 
continue  in  employment,  any  person  to  drive  such  carriage  who  is  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness,  or  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  if 
any  such  owner  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section,  after  he  shall 
have  had  notice  and  reasonable  proof  that  such  driver  is  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  he  shall  forfeit  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  day  for  all 
the  time  during  which  he  shall  thereafter  have  kept  any  such  driver  in 
his  employment. 

§ 4.  If  any  driver,  whilst  actually  employed  in  driving  any  such  car- 
riage, shall  be  guilty  of  intoxication  to  such  a degree  as  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  passengers  in  the  carriage,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner  of  such  carriage,  on  receiving  written  notice  of  the  fact,  signed 
by  any  one  of  said  passengers,  and  certified  by  him,  on  oath,  forthwith 
to  discharge  such  driver  from  his  employment  5 and  every  such  owner 
who  shall  retain  or  have  in  his  employ,  within  three  months  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice,  any  driver  who  shall  have  been  so  intoxicated, 
shall  forfeit  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  during  which 
he  shall  keep  any  such  driver  in  his  employment  after  receiving  such 
notice. 

§ 5.  Ko  person  driving  any  carriage  ui3on  any  turnpike  road  or  pub- 
lic highway  within  this  State,  with  or  without  passengers  therein,  shall 
run  his  horses  or  carriage  (or  permit  the  same  to  run)  upon  any  occa- 
sion, or  for  anj^  purpose  whatever  5 and  every  person  who  shall  offend 
against  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a mis- 
demeanor, and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars,  or  imj^risoned  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

§ 6.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  driver  of  any  carriage  used  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  passengers  for  hire,  to  leave  the  horses  attached 
thereto  while  passengers  remain  therein  without  first  making  such  horses 
fast  with  a sufiicient  halter,  rope  or  chain,  or  by  i)lacing  the  lines  in  the, 
hands  of  some  other  person,  so  as  to  prevent  their  running  j and  if  any 
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such  driver  shall  offend  against  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall 
forfeit  the  snin  of  twenty  dollars,  to  bo  recovered  by  acdlon,  to  bo  com- 
menced within  six  mouths;  and  unless  the  amount  of  sucli  recoveiy  bo 
paid  forthwith,  execution  shall  be  immediately  issued  tliei'efor. 

§ 7.  The  owners  of  every  carriage  running'  upon  any  turnpike  road 
or  public  highway,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  sliall  bo  liable 
jointly  and  severally,  to  the  party  injured,  in  all  cases,  for  all  injuries 
and  damages  done  by  any  person  in  the  employment  of  such  owners  as 
a driver,  while  driving  such  carriage,  to  any  person,  or  to  the  property 
of  any  person ; and  that,  whenever  the  act  occasioning  such  injury  or 
damage  be  willful,  negligent  or  otherwise,  in  the  sahie  manner  that  such 
driver  wmuld  be  liable.  Any  driver  of  any  mail  stage  coach,  or  any 
other  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  willfully  oflendino- 
against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misde"”- 
meanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceedino- 
four  mouths,  or  fined  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars.  " 

§ 8.  The  term  “carriage,”  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to 
include  stage  coaches,  wagons,  carts,  sleighs,  sleds  and  every  other  car- 
nage or  vehicle  used  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  goods  or 
either  of  them.  ’ 

§ 9.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  interfere  with  or  affect  any 
law  concerning  hackney  coaches  or  carriages  in  any  of  the  cities  of  this 
State,  nor  interfere  with  nor  affect  the  laws  or  ordinances  of  any  such 
city  for  the  licensing  or  regulating  such  coaches  or  carriages.  Justices 

of  the  peace  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under  this  ack 
where  the  penalty  does  not  exceed  their  jurisdiction.  * ' 

§ 10.  The  commissioners  of  highways  in  the  several  towns  in  this 
State  shall  have  the  care  and  superintendence  of  highways  and  brid'-es 
therein,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty : * 

First~To  give  directions  for  the  repairing  of  roads  and  bridges  in 
their  respective  towns,  and  to  cause  the  building  of  bridges  when  the 
public  interests  or  necessity  require  it. 

Second— 'Ho  lay  out  and  establish  roads,  to  regulate  the  roads  already 
laid  out,  and  to  alter  or  vacate  such  roads  as  they  or  a majority  of  them 
shall  deem  proper,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Third — To  cause  such  roads  used  as  highways  as  have  been  laid  out, 
or  dedicated  to  public  use,  but  not  sufficiently  described,  and  siicli  as 
have  been  used  for  twenty  years,  but  not  recorded,  to  be  a.scertaiued, 
described  and  entered  of  record  in  the  town  clerk’s  office.  ’ 

Fourth— To  cause  the  highways  and  bridges  which  are  or  may  be 
erected  over  streams  intersecting  highways,  to  be  kept  in  repair. 

Fifth— To  divide  theii-  respective  towns  into  so  many  road  districts  as 
they  shall  deem  convenient,  by  writing,  under  their  hands,  to  be  lodged 
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witli  the  town  clerk,  and  by  him  to  be  entered  in  the  town  book.  Such 
division  to  be  made  annually,  if  they  shall  think  it  necessary;  and  in 
all  cases  to  be  made  at  least  ten  days  before  the  annual  town  meeting. 

Sixth — To  assign  to  each  of  the  said  road  districts  such  of  the  in- 
habitants liable  to  work  on  highways  as  they  shall  think  proper,  having 
regard  to  proximity  of  residence  as  much  as  may  be. 

Seventh—~To  require  the  overseers  of  highways,  from  time  to  time,  and 
as  often  as  they  shall  deem  necessary,  to  warn  all  persons  to  work  on 
highways  to  come  and  work  thereon,  with  such  implements,  carriages, 
plows  and  teams  as  they  may  have  ; and  the  said  commissioners,  or  any 
of  them,  shall  direct  and  see  that  persons  working  or  repairing  the  high- 
ways leave  undisturbed  all  stones  or  other  monuments  marking  sectional 
and  other  corners,  which  may  be  in  the  public  roads  worked  or  repaired 
by  them. 

Eighth — To  take  possession  of  and  keep  all  scrapers,  plows  and  other 
tools  belonging  to  their  town,  wherever  the  same  may  be  found,  and  not 
allow  the  same  to  go  to  waste,  and  not  to  lend  the  same,  except  to  per- 
sons employed  by  them  to  work  on  the  roads  by  contract  or  otherwise. 

Ninth — To  purchase  for  use  upon  highways  such  necessary  tools, 
implements  and  machinery  as  may  be  necessary. 

Tentlv—To  cause  to  be  erected  and  kept  in  repair,  at  the  forks  or 
crossing  place  of  the  most  important  public  roads,  a post  and  guide 
boards,  with  plain  inscriptions  thereon  in  letters  and  figures,  giving 
directions  and  distances  to  the  most  noted  places  to  which  such  road 
may  lead;  to  prevent  thistles,  burdock,  cockle-burs,  mustard,  yellow 
dock,  Indian-mallow  and  jimson  weed  from  seeding,  and  to  extirpate 
the  same  so  far  as  practicable,-  and  to  prevent  all  rank  growth  of  vege- 
tation in  the  public  highway,  so  far  as  the  same  may  obstruct- public 
travel;  and  the  said  highway  commissioners  may,  in  their  discretion, 
sink  and  construct  wells,  with  a suitable  pump  or  other  suitable  fixture, 
and.  a water-trough  attached  thereto,  and  keep  the  same  in  repair,  for 
public  use  for  watering  teams,  at  the  intersection  of  the  most  important 
roads  in  their  towns  or  road  districts ; and  they  may  also  adopt  any 
other  suitable  and  convenient  mode  of  supplying  water  in  troughs 
conveniently  situated  on  the  public  highways  for  public  use,  at  other 
points  than  at  such  intersections ; and  the  cost  of  such  im]3rovements 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  road  and  bridge  funds  of  such  town. 

§ 11.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  after 
they  shall  have  been  duly  elected  and  qualified,  they  shall  proceed  to 
choose  one  of  their  number  as  treasurer.  The  treasurer  so  chosen  shall 
receive  and  have  charge  of  all  moneys  raised  in  the  town  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges.  He  shall  hold  such 
moneys,  at  all  times,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  commissioners  of  high- 
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ways,  and  shall  pay  them  over  upon  their  order,  or  a majority  of  said 
commissioners,  and  not  otherwise.  He  shall  execute  bond,  with  ^mod 
and  sufficient  security,  in  such  manner  as  the  suI)er^dsor  and  towji  clerk 
shall  determine,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
such  treasurer,  and  that  he  will  honestly  and  faithfully  account  for  and 
pay  over  upon  the  order  of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  all  moneys 
that  shall  come  to  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his  said  office;  which  bond 
shall  be  payable  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town  and  his  successor  in 
office,  and  be  approved  by  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk,  and  tiled  in 
the  town  clerk’s  office. 

§ 12.  The  commissioners  of  highways  of  each  town  shall  render  to 
the  board  of  town  auditors,  at  their  annual  meeting  for  auditing  the 
accounts  of  town  officers,  an  account  in  writing,  stating : 

First — The  labor  assessed  and  performed  in  such  towns. 

Second— sums  received  by  such  commissioners  for  fines  and  com- 
mutations, and  all  other  moneys  received  under  this  act. 

Third — A statement  of  the  improvements  necessary  to  be  made  on 
such  roads  and  bridges,  and  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of 
making  such  improvement,  beyond  what  the  labor  to  be  assessed  in  that 
year  and  the  road  tax  will  accomplish. 

Fourth — Also,  a statement,  in  writing,  of  all  expenses  and  damages 
in  consequence  of  laying  out,  altering  or  discontinuing  roads. 

Fifth — Also,  a statement  of  the  amount  received  from  the  collector 
of  the  town,  or  from  any  other  source,  up  to  the  time  of  such  statement, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  same,  if  any  sum,  has  been  paid  out  and 
ex])ended,  to  whom,  and  on  what  account. 

§ 13.  The  commissioners  of  highways  of  each  town  shall  meet,  within 
ten  days  after  they  shall  be  chosen,  at  the  town  clerk’s  office,  on  such 
day  as  they  shall  agree  upon,  and  afterwards  at  such  other  times  and 
places  as  they  shall  think  i>roper. 

§ 14.  The  town  clerk  shall  deliver  the  lists  filed  by  the  overseers  to 
the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town,  who  shall  proceed  to  ascer- 
tain, estimate  and  assess  the  highway  labor  and  road  tax  to  be  per- 
formed and  paid  in  their  town  the  next  ensuing  year. 

§ 15.  Every  able-bodied  male  inhabitant,  being  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  under  the  age  of  fifty  (excepting  paupeis,  idiots, 
lunatics,  and  such  others  as  are  exempt  by  law),  shall  be  required  to 
labor  on  the  highways,  in  their  respective  road  districts,  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  three  days  in  each  and  every  year. 

§ 16.  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  assess  a road  tax  on  all 
real  estate  and  personal  property  liable  to  taxation  of  the  town,  to  any 
amount  they  may  deem  necessary,  not  exceeding  forty  cents  on  each 
one  hundred  dollars’  worth,  as  valued  on  the  assessment  roll  of  tlie  pre- 
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vious  year : Provided^  that  the  tax  on  property  lying  within  any  incor- 
porated village,  town  or  city,  in  which  the  streets  and  alleys  are  under 
the  care  of  the  corporation,  shall  he  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  such 
village,  town  or  city,  to  he  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  roads, 
streets  and  bridges,  under  the  direction  of  the  corporate  authorities. 

§ 17.  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  affix  to  the  name  of  each 
person  named  in  the  lists  so  furnished  hy  the  overseers  the  number  of 
days  assessed  to  each  person  for  highway  labor,  personal  property,  and 
also  a description  of  each  tract  of  land,  and  the  name  of  the  owner,  if 
known,  with  the  valuation  thereof,  as  taken  from  the  assessment  roll  of 
the  previous  year,  and  the  amount  of  road  tax  assessed  thereon,  in  a 
separate  column.  The  lists  so  prepared  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  com- 
missioners, and  deposited  with  the  town  clerk,  to  be  filed  in  his  office. 

§ 18.  The  commissioners  shall  direct  the  clerk  of  the  town  to  make 
a copy  of  each  list,  and  shall  subscribe  such  copies,  after  which  they 
shall  cause  the  several  copies  to  be  delivered  to  the  respective  overseers 
of  highways  of  the  several  districts  in  which  the  highway  labor  is  as- 
sessed. One  copy  for  each  overseer  shall  contain  the  name  and  number 
of  days  assessed  to  each  person,  the  other  the  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty road  tax. 

§ 19.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseers  to  add  the  names  of  per- 
sons left  out  of  any  such  list,  and  of  new  inhabitants,  and  to  rate  the 
persons  so  added  in  the  same  proportion,  to  work  on  the  highways  as 
others  rated  by  the  commissioners  on  such  list,  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  commissioners. 

§ 20.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  commissioners  of  highways  of  each  town 
to  credit  such  persons  as  live  on  private  roads  and  work  the  same,  so 
much  on  account  of  their  assessment  as  such  commissioners  shall  deem 
necessary  to  work  such  private  road,  or  to  annex  such  private  road  to 
some  of  the  highway  districts. 

§ 21.  The  town  clerk  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  commissioners 
of  highways  have  filed  in  his  office  the  amount  of  road  tax  assessed  on 
the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  towns,  post  a notice  on  the  outer 
door  of  the  house  where  the  town  meeting  was  last  held,  stating  the 
amount  of  road  tax  assessed  on  each  one  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  the 
real  and  personal  estate  of  the  town,  and  that  all  persons  interested  can 
pay  the  same  in  labor  on  the  highways,  under  the  direction  of  the  over- 
seer of  highways,  in  the  district  where  the  land  or  personal  property 
is  situated. 

§ 22.  If  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
perform  any  of  the  duties  enjoined  on  them  by  this  act,  they  shall  sev- 
erally forfeit  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and 
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may  be  imoceeded  against,  severally  or  jointly,  for  tlie  recovery  of  such 
forfeiture  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  proper  county  having- 
jurisdiction. 

§ 23.  There  shall  be  chosen,  at  the  annual  town  meeting  in  each 
town,  as  many  overseers  of  highways  as  there  are  road  districts  in  the 
town ; and  each  overseer  of  highways,  so  chosen,  shall  be  a resident  of 
the  road  district  for  which  he  is  elected,  and  shall  hold  his  ohice  for  one 
year : Frovided,  there  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  town  meeting  in 
April,  1873,  one  overseer  of  highways  for  each  road  district,  as  constitu- 
ted previous  to  the  passage  of  an  act  entitled  ^Ttoads  and  Bridges,”  ap- 
l)roved  April  10,  1872. 

§ 24.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  overseers  of  highways  in  each  town  : 

First — To  repair  and  keep  in  order  the  highways  within  their  several 
districts  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected. 

Second — To  warn  all  persons  from  whom  road  labor  is  due  to  work  on 
the  highways,  at  such  times  and  places,  within  their  several  districts,  as 
they  may  think  proper.  The  overseers  of  highways  may  contract  with 
persons  owiug  poll  tax  for  road  purposes,  to  perform  a certain  amount 
of  labor  on  any  road  or  bridge  in  their  town  or  road  distiict  for  the 
amount  of  such  tax;  and  if  the  work  is  done  mthin  the  time  that  the 
money  should  have  been  paid,  the  overseer  shall  give  such  person  a re- 
ceipt for  such  labor  done  or  performed. 

Third — To  collect  all  fines  and  commutation  money,  and  to  execute 
all  lawful  orders  of  the  commissioners  of  highways. 

Fourth — To  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  town,  within  sixteen  days  after 
their  election  or  appointment,  a list,  subscribed  by  such  overseers,  of 
the  names  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  his  road  district  who  are  liable  to 
work  on  highways. 

§ 25.  If  any  person  chosen  or  appointed  to  the  office  of  overseer  of 
highways,  shall  refuse  to  serve,  or  if  his  office  shall  become  vacant,  the 
commissioners  of  the  highways  of  the  town  shall,  by  warrant,  under 
their  hands,  appoint  some  other  person  in  his  stead ; and  the  overseer 
so  appointed  shall  have  the  same  powers,  be  subject  to  the  same  orders 
and  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  overseers  chosen  at  the  town  meeting. 

§ 26.  The  commissioners  making  the  appointment  shall  cause  such 
warrant  to  be  forthwith  filed  in  the  office  bf  the  town  clerk,  who  shall 
give  notice  to  the  person  appointed,  as  in  other  cases. 

§ 27.  Every  overseer  of  highways  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  per- 
form any  of  the  duties  hereinbefore  enumerated,  or  which  may  be  law- 
fully enjoined  on  him  by  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  his  town, 
shall,  for  every  such  refusal  or  neglect,  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to 
be  sued  for  by  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town,  and  when 
recovered,  to  be  applied  by  them  in  making  and  improving  the  roads 

and  bridges  therein. 
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§ 28.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  overseers  of  highways  to  give  at  least 
three  days’  notice  to  all  persons  assessed  to  work  on  highways,  and  re- 
siding within  the  limits  of  their  respective  districts,  of  the  time  and 
place  when  and  where  they  are  to  appear  for  that  purpose,  and  with 
what  implements  ; but  no  person,  being  a resident  of  the  town,  shall  be 
required  to  work  on  any  highway  other  than  in  the  district  in  which  he 
resides,  except  he  resides  in  a district  on  a town  line,  which  district  be- 
longs to  an  opposite  town,  and  unless  he  shall  elect  to  work  in  some 
district  where  he  has  any  land  5 and  in  such  case  he  may,  Avith  the  ap- 
probation of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  apply  the  work  assessed 
in  respect  to  such  land  in  the  district  in  which  the  same  is  situated. 

§ 29.  Every  person  liable  to  work  on  the  highways  shall  work  the 
whole  number  of  days  for  which  he  shall  have  been  assessed  j but  every 
such  person,  other  than  an  overseer  of  highways,  may  elect  to  commute 
for  the  same,  or  for  any  part  thereof,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  day  j in  which  case  such  commutation  money  shall  be  paid  to 
the  overseer  of  highways  of  the  district  in  which  the  person  commuting 
shall  reside,  to  be  applied  and  expended  by  such  overseer  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  roads  and  bridges  in  the  same  district. 

§ 30.  Any  person  intending  to  commute  for  his  assessment,  or  any 
part  thereof,  shall,  within  three  days  after  he  shall  be  notified  to  appear 
and  work  on  the  highways,  pay  the  commutation  money  for  the  work 
required  of  him  by  such  notice  5 and  the  commutation  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  complete  until  such  money  be  paid. 

§ 31.  EA^ery  overseer  of  highways  shall  have  power  to  require  a team 
or  a cart,  wagon  or  plow,  with  a pair  of  horses  or  oxen,  and  a man  to 
manage  them,  from  any  person  having  the  same  within  his  district,  who 
shall  have  been  assessed  two  days  or  more,  and  who  shall  not  have 
commuted  for  his  assessment  ,*  and  the  person  furnishing  the  same,  upon 
such  requisition,  shall  be  entitled  to  a credit  of  two  days  for  each  day’s 
service  therewith. 

§ 32.  Every  person  assessed  to  work  on  the  highways,  and  named  to 
work,  may  appear  in  person,  or  by  an  able-bodied  man  as  a substitute, 
and  the  person  or  substitute  shall  actually  Avork  eight  hours  in  each 
day,  under  a penalty  of  twenty-five  cents  for  every  hour  such  person  or 
substitute  shaU  be  in  default,  to  be  imposed  as  a fine  on  the  person 
assessed. 

§ 33.  If  any  person,  after  appearing,  remain  idle,  or  not  work  faith- 
fally,  or  hinder  others  from  working,  such  offender  shall,  for  every 
offense,  forfeit  to  the  town  the  sum  of  two  dollars. 

§ 34.  Every  person  so  assessed  and  duly  notified,  who  shaU  not  com- 
mute, and  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  appear,  as  above  provided, 
shall  forfeit  to  the  town,  for  every  day’s  refusal  or  neglect,  the  sum  of 
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two  dollars.  If  he  was  required  to  furnish  a team,  carriage,  man  or 
implement,  and  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply,  he  shall  be  lined  as 
follows  : 

First— For  wholly  failing  to  comply  with  such  requisition,  four  dollars 
for  each  day. 

Second— For  omitting  to  furnish  a pair  of  horses  or  oxen,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  for  each  day. 

' Third — For  omitting  to  furnish  a man  to  manage  the  team,  two  dol- 
lars for  each  day. 

Fourth— For  omitting  to  furnish  a wagon,  cart  or  plow,  seventy-five 
cents  for  each  day. 

§ 35.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  overseer  of  highways,  within  six 
da^  s after  any  person  assessed  and  notified  shall  be  guilty  of  any  refu- 
sal or  neglect,  for  which  a penalty  or  fine  is  prescribed  in  this  act,  un- 
less a satisfactory  excuse  shall  be  rendered  to  him  for  such  refusal  or 
neglect,  to  make  complaint,  on  oath,  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
county. 

§ 36.  The  justice  to  whom  such  complaint  shall  be  made  shall  forth- 
with issue  a summons,  directed  to  any  constable  of  the  county,  requiring 
him  to  summons  such  delinquent  to  appear  within  five  days  before  such 
justice,  according  to  law,  |to  answer]  for  such  refusal  or  neglect. 

§ 3/.  On  the  day  of  trial  the  justice  shall  jjroceed  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  case  according  to  law,  for  the  offense  complained  of,  and  shall 
forthwith  issue  an  execution  under  his  hand  and  seal,  directed  to  any 
constable  of  the  county  where  such  delinquent  shall  reside,  commanding 
him  to  levy  such  fine,  with  the  costs  of  the  proceeding,  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  such  delinquent. 

§ 38.  The  constable  to  whom  such  execution  shall  be  delivered,  shall 
forthwith  collect  the  moneys  therein  mentioned.  He  shall  pay  the  fine, 
when  collected,  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  who  issued  the  execution, 
who  is  hereby  required  to  pay  the  same  to  the  overseer  ayIio  entered 
the  complaint,  to  be  by  him  exx^ended  in  improving  the  roads  and 
bridges  in  the  district  of  which  he  is  overseer. 

§ 39.  Every  fine  collected  for  refusal  or  neglect  to  appear  and  work 
on  the  highways,  shall  be  set  off  against  his  assessments  or  j^ersonal 
labor  tax  ux)on  which  it  was  founded,  estimating  every  two  dollars  col- 
lected as  a satisfaction  for  one  day’s  work. 

§ 40.  The  acceptance  by  an  overseer  of  any  excuse  for  refusal  or  neg- 
lect shall  not,  in  any  case,  exempt  the  person  excused  from  commuting 
for  or  working  the  whole  number  of  days  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
assessed  during  the  year. 

§ 41.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  overseers  of  highways  to  warn  all  resi- 
dents of  his  district  against  whom  a land  or  personal  property  road  tax 
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is  assessed,  giving  tlieni  three  days’  notice,  to  work  out  the  same  upon 
the  highways  j and  he  shall  receive  such  tax  in  labor  from  every  able- 
bodied  man,  or  his  substitute,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  day.  And  any  person  or  his  agent  may  pay  such  tax  in  road  labor, 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day,  and  in  proportion  for  a 
less  amount : Provided^  that  any  i)erson  may  elect  to  pay  such  tax  to 
the  overseer  in  money. 

§ 42.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  highways,  when  such 
land  tax  has  been  paid,  either  in  money  or  labor,  to  write  the  word 
^^paid^’  distinctly  against  each  name  or  tract  on  his  list,  on  which  the 
same  has  been  paid,  and  give  a receipt  for  the  same,  whether  paid  in 
labor  or  money,  when  demanded. 

§ 43.  Every  overseer  of  highways  shall  deliver  to  the  supervisor  of 
his  town,  and  in  Cook  county  to  the  county  board,  at  least  five  days 
previous  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  the  lists  fur- 
nished by  the  commissioners  of  highways,  containing  the  land  and  per- 
sonal property  road  tax,  with  an  affidavit  thereto,  sworn  to  before  the 
supervisor  of  the  town,  or  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  that 
on  all  tracts  of  land  on  such  list  opposite  which  the  word  ‘^paid”  is 
written,  such  tax  is  paid,  and  that  on  all  tracts  of  land  on  such  list,  op- 
posite which  the  word  paid  ” is  not  written,  such  tax  is  due  and  re- 
mains unpaid,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

§ 44.  If  any  overseer  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  deliver  such  list  to  the 
supervisor,  as  provided  in  the  last  preceding  section,  or  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  make  the  afiidavit,  as  therein  dhected,  he  shall,  for  every 
such  offense,  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and  also  the  amount  of  tax 
or  taxes  remaining  unpaid,  to  be  recovered  by  the  commissioners  of 
highways  of  the  town,  to  be  applied  by  them  in  improving  the  roads 
and  bridges  of  such  town. 

§ 45.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  overseer  of  highways  to  have  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  road  labor  assessed  in  his  district  worked  out 
or  actually  expended  on  the  highways,  previous  to  the  first  day  of  Oc- 
tober in  every  year. 

§ 46.  Every  overseer  of  highways  shall,  on  the  second  Tuesday  next 
preceding  the  time  of  holding  the  annual  town  meeting  in  his  town, 
within  the  year  for  which  he  is  elected  or  appointed,  render,  under  oath, 
to  one  of  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town,  an  account,  in 
writing,  containing — 

First — The  names  of  all  persons  assessed  to  work  on  the  highways  in 
the  district  of  which  he  is  overseer. 

Second — The  names  of  all  those  who  have  actually  worked  on  the 
highways,  with  the  number  of  days  they  have  actually  worked. 

Third — The  names  of  all  those  who  have  been  fined,  and  the  sums  in 
which  they  have  been  fined. 
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Fourth — The  names  of  all  those  who  have  commuted,  and  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  moneys  arising  from  lines  and  commutations  have 
been  expended  by  him. 

Fifth — The  amount  of  uncollected  road  tax  which  he  has  returned  to 
the  supervisors  of  the  town,  as  recpiired  in  section  forty-three  of  this  act. 

§ 47.  Every  such  overseer  shall  also,  then  and  there,  render  an  ac- 
count, in  writing',  of  all  moneys  in  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and 
shall  also  pay  over  the  same  to  his  successor  in  office. 

§ 48.  If  any  overseer  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  render  such  account, 
or  if,  having  rendered  the  same,  he  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  i>ay  any 
balance  which  may  then  be  due  from  him,  he  shall,  for  every  such  of- 
fense, forfeit  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  to  be  recovered,  with  the  balance 
of  the  moneys  remaining  in  his  hands,  by  the  commissioners  of  high- 
ways of  the  town,  and  to  be  applied  in  making  and  improving  the  roads 
and  bridges.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  prosecute  for 
such  penalty,  in  every  instance  in  which  no  return  is  made. 

§ 49.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  of  the  several  towns  to 
receive  the  list  of  the  overseers  of  highways  when  delivered,  pursuant 
to  section  forty -four  of  this  act,  and  to  lay  the  same  before  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  county. 

§ 50.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  in  Cook 
county  the  county  board,  to  cause  the  amount  of  arrearages  of  road  tax 
returned  by  the  overseer  of  highways  to  the  supervisors,  as  provided  in 
section  forty-three  of  this  act,  to  be  levied  on  the  lands  returned,  and  to 
be  collected  in  the  same  manner  that  other  taxes  of  the  county  are  levied 
and  collected,  and  to  order  the  same,  when  collected,  to  be  paid  over  to 
the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town,  to  be  by  th(?m  applied  to 
the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges. 

§ 51.  Each  and  every  overseer  of  highways  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
doUar  and  a half  per  day  for  every  day  he  is^necessarily  employed  in  the 
execution  of  the  duties  of  overseer,  exceeding  the  amount  of  his  high- 
way labor  and  road  tax,  the  number  of  days  to  be  accounted  to  and 
audited  by  the  commissioners  of  highways : Provided^  that  the  number 
of  days  to  be  audited  shall  be  left  discretionary  with  the  commissioners 
of  highways. 

§ 52.  The  legal  voters  of  any  township  in  the  State,  in  counties  where 
township  organization  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  adopted,  may,  by  a 
majority  vote  at  their  annual  town  meeting,  provide  that  thereatter  the 
road  tax  assessed  by  the  commissioners  of  highways,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  be  collected  in  money  only,  to  be  exjiended  by  the 
commissioners  of  highways  in  such  townshii)S,  on  roads  within  their 
jurisdiction,  by  such  agents  or  officers  as  they  shall  direct,  and  in  such 
manner  as  they  shall  direct. 
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§ 53.  The  town  clerk  of  each  town  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
September  next,  and  annually  thereafter,  (if  the  boundary  lines  be 
changed),  furnish  to  the  county  clerk  a certified  plat  of  the  several  road 
districts  of  his  town. 

§ 54.  In  all  counties  acting  under  township  organization,  the  county 
clerk,  in  extending  district  road  tax  upon  the  tax  books,  shall  designate 
to  what  district  said  tax  belongs. 

§ 55.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  county  and  township  collectors  to  make 
out  an  abstract  of  the  amount  of  district  road  tax  due  to  each  district 
of  the  respective  townships,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  commissioners  of  highways. 

§ 56.  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  pay  ove^  the  district  road 
tax  according  to  the  abstracts  as  furnished  above,  to  the  various  over- 
seers of  roads  in  their  respective  districts,  to  be  applied  on  the  roads  of 
said  districts. 

§ 57.  For  destroying  or  defacing  any  guideboard,  post  or  mile  stone, 
or  any  notice  or  direction  put  up  on  any  bridge  or  otherwise,  the  of- 
fender shall  forfeit  a sum  not  less  than  three  dollars  nor  more  than  fiftv 
dollars. 

§ 58.  If  any  person  shall  injure  or  obstruct  a public  road  by  falling 
a tree  or  trees  in,  upon  or  across  the  same,  or  by  placing  or  leaving  any 
other  obstruction  thereon,  or  by  encroaching  upon  the  same  with  any 
fence,  or  by  plowing  or  digging  any  ditch  or  other  opening  thereon,  or 
by  turning  a current  of  water  so  as  to  saturate  or  wash  the  same,  or 
shall  leave  the  cuttings  of  any  hedge  thereupon,  for  more  than  five  days, 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offense  a sum  not  less  than  three  dollars  nor 
more  than  ten  dollars,  and  in  case  of  placing  any  obstruction  on  the  high- 
way, an  additional  sum  of  not  exceeding  three  dollars  per  day  for  every 
day  he  shall  suffer  such  obstruction  to  remain  after  he  has  been  ordered 
to  remove  the  same  by  any  of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  complaint 
to  be  made  by  any  person  feeling  himself  aggrieved : Provided,  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who  shall  lawfully  fell  any  tree  for 
use,  and  will  immediately  remove  the  same  out  of  the  road,  nor  to  any 
person,  through  whose  land  a public  road  nsay  pass,  who  shall  desire  to 
dram  his  land,  and  shaU  give  due  notice  to  the  commissioners  of  such 
intention : And,  provided,  further,  that  any  commissioner  or  overseers 
of  highways,  after  ha^fing  given  reasonable  notice  (to  the  owners)  of  the 
obstruction,  or  person  so  obstructing  or  plowing  or  digging  ditches  upon 
such  roads,  may  remove  any  such  fence  or  other  obstruction,  fill  up  any 
such  ditch  or  excavation,  and  recover  the  necessary  cost  of  such  removal 
from  such  owner  or  other  person  obstructing  such  road  aforesaid,  to  be 
collected  by  said  commissioners  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  having 
jurisdiction. 
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§ 59.  If  any  person  shall  pui-posely  destroy  or  injure  any  ])ublic 
bridge,  culvert  or  causeway,  or  remove  anyof  the  timber  or  plank  thereof, 
or  obstruct  the  same,  he  shall  forfeit  a sum  not  less  than  three  dollars 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages 
occasioned  thereby,  and  all  necessary  costs  of  rebuilding  or  repairing 
the  same. 

§ 60.  All  suits  for  the  recovery  of  any  fine  or  penalty  under  this  act, 
shall  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted j and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  commissioners  and  overseers  of 
highways  to  seasonably  prosecute  for  all  fines  and  penalties  under  this 
act ; but  in  case  of  a failure  of  said  officers  to  so  prosecute,  complaint 
may  be  made  by  any  person  whatever. 

§ 61.  All  fines  recovered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  unless 
otherwise  provided,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  commissioners  of  highways 
of  the  town  where  the  offense  is  committed,  to  be  expended  upon  the 
roads  and  bridges  in  the  town. 

§ 62.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owners  or  occupants  of  land  border- 
ing upon  any  public  road,  to  plant  shade  and  ornamental  trees  along 
and  in  such  road,  at  a distance  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  legal 
width  of  the  road  from  its  margin ; and  also  to  erect  and  maintain  a 
fence,  so  long  as  shall  be  actually  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a hedge  on  said  margin,  a distance  of  four  feet  from  and  within  said 
marginal  lines. 

§ 63.  Any  person  owning,  using,  or  occupying  lands  on  both  sides  of 
any  public  highway,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  making  a cross- 
ing under  said  highway  for  the  purpose  of  letting  his  cattle  and  other 
domestic  animals  cross  said  road:  Provided^  said  person  shall  erect,  at 
his  own  expense,  a good  and  substantial  bridge,  with  secure  railing  on 
each  side  thereof,  and  build  an  embankment  of  easy  grade,  on  either 
side  of  said  bridge  j said  bridge  not  to  be  less  than  sixteen  feet  wide, 
and  to  be  approved  by  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town  in 
which  the  bridge  is  built,  and  the  same  to  be  kept  constantly  in  good  re- 
pair by  the  owner  or  occupant  of  said  land,  subject  to  their  discretion  : 
And,  provided,  further,  that  in  case  such  crossing  is  made  on  any  water- 
way or  natural  channel  for  water,  and  where  a culvert  or  bridge  is  main- 
tained or  required  for  road  purposes,  said  owner  or  occupant  shall  not 
be  required  to  pay  for  or  construct  any  more  of  said  crossing  than  the 
additional  cost  of  such  crossing  over  and  above  the  necessary  cost  of  a 
suitable  culvert  or  bridge  for  road  purposes  at  such  place. 

§ 64.  And  where  any  bridge  on  a public  road  is  constructed  over  a 
stream  or  body  of  water,  where  the  depth  or  current  of  water  or  tiie  na- 
ture of  the  bank  or  banks  of  such  stream  or  body  of  water  is  such  as  to 
render  a fence  on  the  marginal  line  of  the  public  road  impracticable  or 
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very  expensive  to  construct  and  keep  in  repair,  the  owner  of  the  land 
bordering  on  the  public  road  shall  have  the*  right  to  connect  the  road 
fence  on  either  or  both  banks  of  the  stream  or  body  of  water,  to  said 
bridge  or  any  pier  or  abutment  thereof,  or  to  any  embankment  or  tim- 
ber approach  to  said  bridge : Provided^  that  no  necessary  ford  across 
said  stream  or  body  of  water  shall  be  permanently  obstructed  thereby.; 
And  provided^  further^  that  any  such  connecting  fence  shall  be  con- 
structed by  the  consent  and  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of 
highways  of  the  town  in  which  the  bridge  may  be  located. 

§ 65.  All  public  highways  laid  out  by  order  of  the  commissioners  of 
highways  or  supervisors,  on  appeal,  shall  not  be  less  than  fifty  feet,  nor 
more  than  sixty-six  feet  wide. 

§ 66.  The  commissioners  of  highways  of  each  town  may,  when  they 
shall  deem  it  ad\dsable,  put  up  and  maintain,  in  conspicuous  places,  at 
each  end  of  any  bridge  in  such  town,  maintained  at  the  public  charge, 
a notice  with  the  following  words,  in  large  characters : “Five  dollars 
fine  for  riding  and  driving  on  this  bridge  faster  than  a walk.” 

^ § 67.  Whoever  shall  ride  or  drive  faster  than  a walk  over  any  bridge 
upon  which  notice  shall  have  been  placed  and  shall  then  be,  shall  for- 
feit to  the  town,  for  every  such  offense,  the  smn  of  five  dollars. 

§ 68.  The  overseers  of  highways  of  the  several  towns  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  enter  upon  any  land  adjacent  to  any  highway  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  any  ditch,  drain,  necessary 
sluice  or  water  course,  whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  to  open  a water 
course  from  any  highway  to  the  natural  water  couises,  and  to  dig, 
open  and  clean  ditches  upon  said  land,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off*  the  water  from  said  highways,  or  to  drain  any  slough  or  pond 
on  said  highway;  Provided^  that  unless  the  owner  of  such  land,  or 
his  agent,  shall  first  consent  to  the  cutting  of  such  ditches,  the  over- 
seer of  highways  shall  apply  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county 
in  which  such  road  is  situated,  for  a summons,  directed  to  any  constable 
of  said  county,  commanding  him  to  summon  the  said  owner  to  appear 
before  the  said  justice,  at  a time  and  place  specified  in  such  summons, 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen  days  from  the  date  thereof,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  damage  assessed  which  such  owner  may  sus- 
tain by  reason  of  the  digging  or  opening  such  ditches  or  drains.  The 
said  summons  shall  be  under  the  hand  of  such  justice  and  be  served  in 
the  same  manner  as  a summons  is  now  served  in  civil  actions  before  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  On  the,  return  of  such  summons,  a venire  shall  be 
issued  for  a jurj-  as  in  other  cases  in  the  trial  of  civil  actions  before  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  which  jury  shall  assess  such  damages  and  render  a 
verdict  therefor,  which  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  of  the  amount  of 
damages  sustained  by  such  person ; and  the  amount  so  awarded  shall 
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be  audited,  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  ])ro^ided  in  section 
fourteen,  article  seventeen,  of  the  township  oro-anization  hnv ; and  the 
overseers  of  highways  shall  be  warranted  and  is  hereby  empowered  to 
enter  such  lands,  and  dig,  open  and  clean  such  drains,  ditches  and  water 
courses  as  aforesaid,  for  the  purposes  contemplated  in  this  act,  and  is 
further  authorized  to  use  and  employ  the  road  labor  and  money  of  his 
district  for  such  purposes:  Provided^  that  in  case  the  owner  of  said  lands 
is  a non-resident,  service  may  be  had  by  leading  a copy  with  the  occu- 
pant or  agent,  or  by  notice  in  same  manner  as  prescribed  in  section 
eighty-two  of  this  act. 

§ 69.  The  commissioners  of  highways  maj'  alter,  widen  or  vacate 
aii3'  road,  or  lay  out  any  new  road  in  their  respective  town,  when  peti- 
tioned by  any  number  of  freeholders,  not  less  than  twelve,  residing 
within  tlii’ee  miles  of  the  road  so  to  be  altered,  widened,  vacated  or 
laid  out. 

§ 70.  Said  petition  shall  set  forth,  in  writing,  a description  of  the 
road,  and  what  part  thereof  is  to  be  altered,  widened  or  vacated,  and  if 
for  a new  road,  the  names  of  the  owners  of  lands,  if  known,  and  if  not 
known  it  shall  be  so  stated,  over  which  the  road  is  to  pass,  the  points 
at  which  it  is  to  commence,  its  general  course,  and  the  place  at  or  near 
where  it  is  to  terminate. 

§ 71.  ^^Tienever  any  such  number  of  freeholders  determine  to  peti- 
tion the  commissioners  of  highways  for  the  alteration,  widening  or  va- 
cation of  any  road,  or  laying  out  any  new  road,  they  shall  cause  a copy 
of  this  petition  to  be  posted  up  in  three  of  the  most  public  7)laces  in  the 
town,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  road  to  be  laid  out,  altered,  widened  or  va- 
cated, at  least  twenty  days  before  any  action  shall  be  had  in  reference 
to  such  i:»etition.  The  posting  of  any  such  notice  required  by  this  act, 
may  be  proved  by  the  affidavit  of  the  i^erson  posting  the  same,  or  by 
other  legal  evidence. 

§ 72.  Whenever  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall  receive  any 
such  petition,  with  the  proof  of  the  i)osting  of  copies,  as  in  the  next  pre- 
ceding section  specified,  they  shall  fix  u|)on  a time  when  and  where 
they  will  meet  to  examine  the  route  of  such  road,  and  to  hear  reasons 
for  or  against  the  altering,  widening,  vacating  or  laying  out  the  same. — 
which  meeting  shall  be  within  twenty  days  after  the  ex7)iration  of  the 
twenty  days  required  for  the  posting  of  the  coi)ies  of  the  petition  in  the 
next  preceding  (71)  section,  and  they  shall  give  at  least  ten  days’  notice 
of  the  time  and  jfiace  of  such  meeting,  by  j^osting  up  notices  in  three  of 
the  most  public  places  in  the  township,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  road  to  be 
widened,  altered  or  vacated. 

§ 73.  The  commissioners  may,  by  public  announcement,  and  by  the 
posting  of  a notice  at  the  time  and  place  named  for  the  first  meeting, 
adjourn  the  meeting  from  time  to  time,  but  not  for  a longer  period  than 
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twenty  days  In  all;  and  shall,  at  the  first  or  such  adjourned  meeting, 
within  said  twenty  days,  decide  and  publicly  announce  whether  they 
will  grant  or  refuse  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  shall  indorse  upon 
or  annex  to  the  petition  a brief  memorandum  of  such  decision,  to  be 
signed  by  the  commissioners.  Such  decision  shall  be  subject  to  iwoca- 
tion,  in  case  the  prayer  of  the  petition  is  granted,  in  the  manner  here- 
inafter provided.  In  case  the  commissioners  refuse  to  grant  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  they  shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  file  the  same,  so 
indorsed,  or  with  such  decision  annexed  thereto,  in  the  office  of  the 
town  clerk. 

§ 74.  If  the  petition  is  simply  for  the  vacation  of  a road,  and  the 
commissioners  of  highways,  or  a majority  of  them,  shall,  at  such  meet- 
ing, decide  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  should  be  granted,  they 
shall  order  such  road  to  be  vacated — a copy  of  which  order,  together 
with  the  petition,  shall  be  by  them  filed  with  the  town  clerk ; such  order 
to  be  so  filed  within  ten  days  after  the  date  of  such  decision. 

§ 75.  If  such  petition  is  for  the  establishment  of  a new  road,  or  the 
alteration  or  widening  of  an  existing  road,  and  the  commissioners  of 
highways,  or  a majority  of  them,  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners  should  be  granted,  they  shaU  cause  a survey  and  a 
plat  of  such  road  to  be  made  by  a competent  surveyor,  who  shall  report 
such  survey  and  plat  to  said  commissioners,  giving  the  courses  and  dis- 
tances, and  specifying  the  land  over  which  said  road  is  to  pass— in 
which  they  may  make  such  changes  between  the  termini  of  the  road 
described  in  the  petition,  as  the  convenience  and  interest  of  the  public, 
in  their  judgment,  may  require.  ^ 

§ 76.  They  shall  also,  before  they  order  any  road  to  be  established, 
altered,  widened  or  vacated,  ascertain,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the 
g^gg-j.0g.ate  amount  of  damages  which  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  land 
ovei  which  such  road  is  to  pass,  shall  be  entitled  to,  by  reason  of  the 
ffication,  alteration  or  vacation  of  such  road : Provided^  however^  that 
in  case  an  appeal  is  taken  from  the  assessment  of  damages  before  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  the  commissioners  may,  in  their  discretion,  make 
an  order  laying  out,  widening,  altering  or  vacating  such  road,  either 
before  or  after  such  appeal  is  determined,  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided. 

§ 7 < . The  damages  sustained  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  land,  by 
reason  of  the  establishment,  alteration,  widening  or  vacation  of  any 
road,  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  owners  of  such  lands,  if  competent  to 
contract,  and  the  commissioners  of  highways,  or  they  may  be  released 
by  such  owners — in  which  case  the  agreement  or  release  shall  be  in  wri- 
ting, and  shall  be  filed  and  recorded  with  the  copy  of  the  order  estab- 
lishing or  altering  such  road,  in  the  town  clerk’s  office,  and  shall  be  a 
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perpetual  bar  against  such  owners,  their  grantees  and  assigns,  for  all 
further  claims  for  such  damages. 

§ 78.  In  ca.se  such  damages  are  not  released  or  agreed  ujm.ii,  as  in 
the  preceding  section  speciHed,  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall 
within  twenty  (20)  days  from  the  date  of  the  meeting  at  which  it  wa.s 
decided  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  make  a certificate  that  they 
are  about  to  establish,  widen,  vacate  or  alter  a public  road,  describing 
such  road,  vacation,  widening  or  alteration,  and  the  laud  over  or  on 
which  such  road  is  to  be  established,  altered,  widened  or  vacated,  and 
naming  the  owners  of  such  laud,  if  known,  and  if  not  known,  stating 
the  fact,  and  asking  for  a jury  to  assess  the  damages  of  such  owners, 
and  shall  present  such  certitlcate  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  tlie 
county,  who  shall  summon  a jury  of  six  persons  in  the  manner  herein- 
after provided,  having  the  qualifications  of  juror,  to  appear  before  such 
justice  of  the  peace  at  a time  to  be  fixed  by  him,  withm  ten  days  from 
the  tme  such  certificate  was  presented  to  him,  to  assess  siicli  damages. 

§ i9.  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  also  notify  each  mid 
every  owner  of  land— if  known,  and  a resident  of  the  county— whose 
damages  are  to  be  assessed,  that  they  will  apply  to  some  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  county  (giving  the  time  when  and  place  where)  to  have  a 
jury  impaniieled  to  assess  sucli  damages.  ♦ 

§ 80.  Upon  the  presentation  of  such  certificate  by  the  commissioners 
of  highways,  the  jnstice  of  the  peace  shall  forthwith  name  eighteen 
persons  having  the  qualifications  of  jurors,  two-thirds  of  whom  shall 
not  be  residents  of  the  town  in  which  the  proposed  road  is  located.  The 
commissioners  of  highways  shall  have  the  right  to  strike  from  such  list 
of  names  the  names  of  six  of  such  persons  named,  and  the  owners  of 
the  lands  whose  damages  are  to  be  assessed,  or  their  authorized  agent 
or  agents,  shall  also  have  the  rigid  to  strike  from  such  list  tlie  names  of 
SIX  other  persons.  The  striking  from  the  list  of  said  names  shall  be  done 
alternately,  one  at  a time,  by  the  commissioners  of  highways  and  the 
claimants,  the  commissioners  beginning  first  j and  the  six  persons  whose 
names  still  remain  on  said  list,  shall  comprise  the  jury  to  assess  such 
damages:  Provided^  that  if  the  commissioners  of  highways  and  the 
owners  of  lands  shall  fail  to  strike  from  such  list  the  names  of  twelve 
persons,  the  justice  of  the  peace  shall  select  fi'om  the  names  still  re- 
maining, the  six  persons  to  constitute  said  juiy. 

§ 81.  At  the  trial  of  the  case,  either  party  shall  have  the  right  of 
challenge  for  cause,  and  for  that  onlyj  and  any  deficiency  in  the  num- 
ber of  jurors,  from  whatever  cause,  shall  be  sui^plied  by  summoning 
other  persons  residing  in  the  township,  or  in  an  adjoining  township,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  a civil  case.  Such  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
notify  the  owners  of  such  land  mentioned  in  such  certificate  to  appear 
at  the  same  time  before  such  justice  to  prove  their  damages. 
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§ 82.  In  case  it  shall  appear,  either  from  the  certificate  of  the  com- 
missioners, the  affidavit  of  any  person,  or  the  return  of  any  officer  to 
whom  the  notice  may  be  delivered  for  service,  that  there  is  an  unknown 
owner  or  owners  who  cannot  be  found  and  served  within  the  county, 
such  justice  shall  also  cause  notice  to  be  posted  in  three  of  the  most 
public  places  in  the  vicinity  of  such  proposed  road  or  alteration,  at  least 
six  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  appearance  of  such  jury,  stating 
when  such  jury  is  to  be  impanneled  by  him,  and  describing  the  road  to 
be  established,  altered,  widened  or  vacated  as  petitioned  for,  and  the 
lands  for  which  damages  are  to  be  assessed. 

§ 83.  The  notice  of  such  owners  of  lands  may  be  served  by  any  con- 
stable or  one  of  the  petitioners,  or  other  person  of  lawful  age,  at  least 
five  days  before  the  time  of  appearance.  If  any  of  such  owners  is  an 
iufant,  such  summons  shall  be  served  by  delivering  a coj)y  to  the  infant 
or  its  guardian,  if  any  ; if  no  guardian,  the  person  with  whom  he  or  she 
resides.  If  any  owner  is  a lunatic,  or  habitual  drunkard  having  a con- 
servator, or  insane,  by  delivering  a copy  to  his  conservator,  if  any  j if 
any  such  owner  is  a married  woman,  by  delivering  a copy  to  her. 

§ 84.  The  jury  shall  appear  before  and  be  sworn  or  affirmed  by  such 
justice,  faithfully  and  impartially  to  assess  the  damage  of  each  of  the 
owners  specified  in  such  certificate,  or  those  of  them  whose  claims  are 
then  to  be  adjusted,  according  fco  law  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  and 
understanding  ; and  all  parties  in  interest  shall  be  entitled  to  subpenas 
and  other  writs  and  papers,  and  the  trial  shall  be  conducted  as  in  other 
civil,  cases. 

§ 85.  The  jury  shall  hear  such  lawful  evidence  touching  the  question 
of  such  damages  as  may  be  presented  to  them ; and  shall  also,  on  re- 
quest of  a majority  of  the  road  commissioners  or  owners  of  lands  whose 
damages  are  to  be  determined,  in  a body,  visit  and  examine  the  pro- 
posed location,  alteration,  widening  or  vacation  of  such  road,  and  the 
lands  to  be  taken  and  affected  thereby,  and  make  a written  verdict 
specifying  the  amount  of  damages,  if  any,  which  each  such  owner  shall 
recover,  and  return  the  same  to  such  justice,  to  be  by  him  entered  on 
his  docket  in  the  nature  of  a judgment,  to  be  paid  by  such  commis- 
sioners, together  with  the  costs  of  such  suit,  in  case  they  shall  finally 
determine  to  establish,  alter,  widen  or  vacate  such  road  j and  the  money 
therefor  shall  be  paid  by  the  town,  out  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  raised  for  road  and  bridge 
purposes  : Provided,  that  in  estimating  damages  the  jury  may  consider 
the  benefits  conferred,  or  may  disregard  such  benefits  j but  no  benefits 
enjoyed  in  common  by  the  owners  of  surrounding  property  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  estimating  damages. 
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§ 86.  Provided j that  when  there  are  several  such  owners  the  juiy 
may  assess  the  damages  for  one  or  more  or  all  of  them  at  the  same  time, 
or  they  may  assess  such  damages  at  different  times,  or  there  may  be 
different  juries  and  trials  at  different  times  for  different  owners  if  any 
owner  shall  demand  a separate  trial ; and  any  such  assessment  of 
damages  may  be  continued  from  time  to  time  for  good  cause,  with  the 
like  effect  as  continuances  in  other  cases  before' jus  Dices  of  the  peace. 

§ 87.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  total  amount  of  damages  shall 
shall  have  been  ascertained,  either  by  release  or  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties, or  by  assessment  before  a justice  of  the  peace  and  a jury,  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  provided,  the  commissioners  shall  hold  a meeting 
to  finally  determine  upon  the  laying  out,  altering,  widening  or  vacation 
of  such  road,  of  which  meeting  said  commissioners  shall  give  public  no- 
tice, by  causing  not  less  than  three  notices  thereof  to  be  posted  in  pub- 
lic places  within  the  town,  at  least  five  days  prior  thereto. 

§ 88.  In  cases  where  the  damages  are  not  wholly  released  or  agreed 
upon,  and  the  commissioners  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  damages 
assessed  by  the  jury  are  manifestly  too  high,  and  that  the  payment  of 
the  same  would  be  an  unreasonable  burden  upon  the  tax  payers  of  the 
town,  the  commissioners  may  revoke  all  proceedings  had  upon  the  peti- 
tion by  a written  order  to  that  effect.  And  si^ch  revocation  shall  have 
the  effect  to  amaul  all  such  proceedings  and  assessments,  releases  and 
agreements,  in  respect  to  damages  growing  out  of  the  proceedings  upon 
the  petition. 

§ 89.  In  case  the  commissioners  shall  not  revoke  such  prior  proceed- 
ings they  shall  make  an  order,  to  be  signed  by  them,  declaring  such 
road  so  altered,  widened  or  laid  out  a public  highway,  and  which  order 
shall  contain  or  have  annexed  thereto  a definite  description  of  the  line 
of  such  road,  together  with  a plat  thereof.  The  commissioners  shall, 
within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  such  order,  cause  the  same,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  surveyor,  the  petition  and  releases  or  agreements 
in  respect  to  damages,  to  be  deposited  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
town  clerk,  who  shall  note  upon  such  order  the  date  of  such  filing.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  clerk,  after  the  time  for  appeal  to  supervisors 
has  expired,  and  in  the  case  of  such  appeal,  after  the  same  shall  have 
been  determined,  in  case  the  prayer  of  the  petition  is  granted,  to  record 
such  order,  together  with  the  plat  of  the  surveyor,  in  a proper  book  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

§ 90.  In  cases  where  the  damages  claimed  by  the  land  owners  for 
the  right  of  way  is  released,  or  is  agreed  upon  between  the  landowners 
and  the  commissioners,  the  commissioners  may,  at  their  first  meetin  g, 
or  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  examine  the  route  of  the  road,  and  cause  a 
survey  thereof  to  be  made,  and  make  their  order  establishing,  altering, 
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widening  or  vacating  the  road,  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
and  return  the  same  within  the  time  and  in  the  manner  specified  in 
this  act. 

§ 91.  Any  person  or  persons  interested  in  the  establishment,  altera- 
tion, widening  or  vacation  of  any  road  in  this  State,  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  offer  inducements  to  the  commissioners  of  highways,  for  the  es- 
tablishment, alteration,  widening  or  vacation  of  any  such  road,  by  en- 
tering into  contract  with  said  commissioners,  conditioned  upon  such  es- 
tablishment, alteration,  widening  or  vacation,  to  pay  money  or  any  other 
valuable  thing  to  the  town,  for  the  benefit  of  the  road  and  bridge  funds 
of  the  same,  or  to  perform  any  labor,  or  to  construct  any  road,  bridge 
or  culvert  on  any  road  which  said  person  or  persons  desire  to  have  es- 
tablished, widened  or  altered.  And  such  contracts,  in  writing,  made 
with  said  commissioners,  shall  be  deemed  good  and  valid  in  law,  and 
may  be  enforced  by  said  commissioners  or  their  successors  in  office,  be- 
fore any  court  having  jurisdiction. 

§ 92.  The  record  of  the  town  clerk,  or  a certified  copy  of  such  record, 
and  papers  relating  to  the  establishment,  location,  alteration,  widening 
or  vacation  of  any  road,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  in  all  cases  that 
all  the  necessary  antecedent  ijrovisions  had  been  complied  with,  and 
that  the  action  of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  or  other  persons  and 
officers  in  regard  thereto,  were  regular  in  all  respects.  * 

§ 93.  Eoads  for  private  and  public  use,  of  the  width  of  three  rods  or 
less,  may  be  laid  out  from  one  dwelling  or  plantation  of  an  individual 
to  any  public  road,  or  from  one  public  road  to  another,  or  from  one  lot 
of  land  to  another,  or  from  a lot  of  land  to  the  highway,  on  petition  to 
the  commissioners  of  highways,  by  any  person  directly  interested.  The 
commissioners,  on  receiving  such  petition,  shall  have  power  to  lay  out 
the  road  as  asked  for  therein,  to  which  end  they  shall  proceed  and  ex- 
amine into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  shall  be  governed  in  their  pro- 
ceedings by  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  in  this  act  in  relation 
to  public  roads.  The  jury  shall  consider  the  damages  that  may  result 
to  ])arties  from  said  proposed  road,  and  shall  assess  the  damages  to  each 
individual  owner  of  lands  affected  thereby.  The  amount  of  such  dama- 
ges shall  be  paid  by  the  persons  benefited  thereby,  to  the  extent  and 
in  proportion  that  they  are  benefited,  to  be  determined  and  declared  by 
the  jury.  The  remainder  of  the  amount  of  damages  over  and  above 
that  to  be  paid  by  the  parties  aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  by  the  land  as  in 
other  cases.  The  amount  of  ‘damages  to  be  paid  by  individuals,  shall 
be  paid  to  the  persons  entitled  thereto  before  the  road  shall  be  opened 
for  use.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  on  the  question  of  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  such  road  as  in  other  cases. 
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§ 94.  If  such  private  road  or  cartway  shall  not  be  opened  by  the  pe- 
titioners or  their  assigns  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  making  the 
order  for  the  location  of  the  same,  such  order  shall  be  regarded  as  re- 
scinded. 

§ 05.  When  such  private  road  or  cartway  is  proposed  to  pass  over 
inclosed  lands,  the  owners  of  such  lands  shall  have  a reasonable  time, 
not  exceeding  eight  months,  to  be  designated  by  the  commissioners  of 
highways,  to  harvest  crops  and  remove  fences  which  may  be  on  such 
land  before  such  road  or  cartway  shall  be  opened. 

§ 9G.  The  commissioners  of  highways  may,  in  their  discretion,  pay 
persons  who  live  on  or  have  private  roads  which  are  used  by  the  public, 
for  work  done  on  such  roads  5 but  in  no  case  shall  they  be  allowed  more 
than  the  amount  of  their  road  tax  for  the  year  in  which  the  work 
is  done. 

§ 97.  Public  roads  may  be  established,  altered,  widened  or  vacated 
on  township  or  county  lines,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  i>iiblic  roads, 
except  that  in  such  case  a copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  posted  up  in -and 
presented  to  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  each  town  interested ; 
whereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the 
several  towns  to  meet  and  act  as  one  body,  in  the  same  time  and  man- 
ner as  in  other  cases,  in  considering  the  petition,  viewing  the  premises, 
adjusting  damages,  and  making  all  orders  in  reference  to  such  proposed 
road,  alteration,  widening  or  vacation,  and  a majority  of  all  such  com- 
missioners must  concur  in  all  such  orders.  And  a copy  of  all  final 
orders  and  plats  and  papers  shall  be  filed  and  recorded  in  each  of  the 
counties  and  towns  interested. 

§ 98.  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  also,  in  case  a new  road 
is  established,  allot  to  each  of  such  towns  the  part  of  such  road  which 
such  town  shall  open  and  keep  in  repair,  and  the  part  so  allotted  shall 
be  considered  as  wholly  belonging  to  such  town.  They  shall  also  divide 
the  expenses  and  damages  which  may  accrue  from  such  location,  widen- 
ing or  alteration,  and  if  they  cannot  agree,  they  shall  refer  the  matter 
to  three  disinterested  freeholders,  as  arbitrators,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final. 

§ 99.  Any  person  or  persons  interested  in  the  decision  of  the  com- 
missioners of  highways,  in  determining  to  or  in  refusing  to  lay  out, 
alter,  widen  or  vacate  any  road,  or  revoking  any  previous  order  or 
decision  relative  to  any  road,  or  from  the  verdict  of  any  jury  in  assessing 
damages  in  opening,  altering  or  vacating  any  road,  may  appeal  from 
such  decision  to  three  supervisors  of  the  county,  outside  of  the  town  in 
which  such  road  or  proposed  road  is  located,  by  giving  a written  notice 
of  such  appeal  to  the  said  commissioners  of  highways,  and  to  at  least 
three  of  the  petitioners,  and  also  to  the  same  parties  a notice  when  and 
—40 
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where  such  appeal  will  be  tried,  at  least  three  days  before  such  trial, 
within  ten  days  after  such  decision  has  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
proper  clerk;  and  shall  also  present  a written  petition  to  some  justice 
of  the  peace  of  the  coiuity,  asking  for  an  appeal,  and  ^stating  on  what 
grounds  such  appeal  is  taken. 

§ 100.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  cause  to  be 
summoned  three  supervisors  of  the  county  to  hear  such  appeal;  and 
said  supervisors  shall  fix  upon  a time  and  place  when  said  appeal  will 
be  heard  by  them;  and  upon  such  appeal  the  said  supervisors  shall 
have  the  same  power  and  authority  that  is  by  this  act  conferred  on  the 
commissioners  of  highways,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  laying  out,  alter- 
ing, widening  or  vacating  any  road,  but  shall  have  the  same  power  to 
cause  a jury  to  be  called  to  assess  damages,  whenever  the  state'  of  the 
proceedings  require  it,  and  the  supervisors  cannot  agree  with  the  owners 
of  the  land  in  regard  to  the  same. 

§ 101.  And  they  shall  make  a report  of  their  proceedings  and  decision 
in  the  case,  and  in  like  manner  that  is  by  this  act  required  by  the  high- 
way commissioners,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  compensation ; 
and  their  decision  shall  be  final  in  regard  to  laying  out,  altering, 
widening  or  vacating  such  road,  or  in  refusing  to  do  the  same,  for 
one  year  after  such  decision. 

§ 102.  Any  parties  taking  an  appeal  from  the  award  of  the  decision 
of  the  highway  commissioners,  or  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  shall  pay  the 
cost  of  such  appeal,  in  case  the  award  or  the  decision  of  the  highway 
commissioners,  or  the  verdict  of  a jury,  is  in  all  things  sustained ; and 
shall  file  a sufficient  bond  with  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  town  clerk, 
before  taking  such  appeal,  guaranteeing  such  payment  in  such  case. 

§ 103.  The  decision  of  a majority  of  the  supervisors  in  any  appeal 
case  shall  be  taken  as  the  decision  of  said  supervisors. 

§ 104.  When  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  one  town  disagree 
vfith  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  an  adjoining  town  in  regard  to 
the  laying  out  of  a new  road,  or  the  alteration,  widening  or  vacation  of 
an  old  road,  on  any  county  or  town  line,  apx)eals  may  be  taken  from 
such  decision  in  the  same  manner  as  set  forth  in  section  99  of  this  act : 
Provided,  that  when  such  decision  is  in  regard  to  a road  on  a county  line, 
two  supervisors  and  one  commissioner  of  highways  shall  be  selected 
from  one  county,  and  two  commissioners  of  highways  and  one  supervi- 
sor shall  be  selected  from  the  other.  The  county  from  which  the  two 
supervisors  shall  be  selected,  shall  be  determined  by  the  party  or  par- 
ties taking  the  appeal,  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  shall  issue  his  sum- 
mons accordingly. 

§ 105.  All  roads  heretofore  laid  out  upon  town  or  county  lines,  shall 
be  divided,  allotted  and  kept  in  repair  in  the  manner  as  hereinbefore 
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directed.  Any  public  road  that  is  or  shall  hereafter  be  laid  out  on  a 
county  or  to^yn  line,  shall  be  held  to  be  a road  or  a county  or  town  line, 
although,  owing  to  the  topography  of  the  ground  along  said  county  or 
town  line,  or  at  the  crossing  of  any  stream  of  water,  the  proper  author- 
ities, in  establishing  or  locating  such  road,  may  have  located  a portion 
of  the  same  to  one  side  of  such  county  or  town  line. 

§ 106.  Eoads  may  be  laid  out  and  opened  upon  the  line  between  this 
and  any  adjoining  State,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  sections,  when- 
ever the  laAvs  of  such  adjoiiiiug  State  shall  be  applicable. 

§ 107.  Bridges  over  streams  which  divide  towns  or  counties,  and 
bridges  over  streams  on  roads  on  county  or  town  lines,  shall  be  built 
and  repaired  at  the  equal  expense  of  such  towns  or  counties : Provided^ 
that  for  the  buildiug  and  maintaining  of  bridges  over  streams  near 
county  or  town  lines,  in  which  both  are  equally  interested,  the  expense 
of  buildiug  and  maintaining  any  such  bridges  shall  be  borne  equally  by 
both  counties  or  towns. 

§ 108.  For  the  purpose  of  building  or  keeping  in  repair  such  bridge 
or  bridges,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  highways  of 
such  adjoining  towns  or  counties  to  enter  into  joint  contracts,  and  such 
contracts  may  be  enforced,  in  law  or  equity,  against  such  commissioners 
jointly,  the  same  as  if  entered  into  by  individuals,  and  such  commis- 
sioners may  be  proceeded  against,  jointly,  by  any  parties  interested  in 
such  bridge  or  bridges,  for  any  neglect  of  duty  in  reference  to  such 
bridge  or  bridges,  or  for  any  damages  growing  out  of  such  neglect. 

§ 109.  If  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  either  of  such  towns,  after 
reasonable  notice  in  writing  from  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  any 
other  such  towns,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  build  or  repair  any  such 
bridge,  when  any  contract  or  agreement  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  so  giving  notice  to  build 
or  repair  the  same,  and  to  recover,  by  suit,  one-half  (or  such  amount  as 
shall  have  been  agreed  upon)  of  the  expense  of  so  building  or  repairing 
such  bridge,  with  costs  of  suit  and  interest  from  the  time  of  the  com- 
X)letion  thereof,  from  the  commissioners  so  neglecting  or  refusing. 

§ 110.  Any  judgment  so  recovered  against  the  commissioners  of 
highways  of  either  ot  such  towns,  shall  be  a charge  on  such  town, 
unless  the  coin’t  shall  certify  that  the  neglect  ot  [or]  refusal  of  such 
commissioners  was  willful  or  malicious,  in  vrhich  case  only  such  com- 
missioners shall  be  personally  liable  for  such  judgment,  and  the  same 
may  be  enforced  against  them  in  their  personal  and  individual  capacity. 

§ 111,  IrYhen  it  shall  be  necessary  to  build,  construct  or  repair  any 
bridge  or  road  in  any  town,  which  would  be  an  unreasonable  burden  to 
the  same,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  more  than  can  be  raised  in  one  year 
by  ordinary  road  taxes  in  such  town,  the  commissioners  of  highways 
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shall  present  a petition  to  the  county  hoard  of  the  county  in  which  such 
town  is  situated,  praying  for  an  appropriation  from  the  county  treasury 
to  aid  in  tlie  building,  constructing  or  repairing  of  such  bridge  or  road, 
and  such  county  board  may  (a  majority  of  all  the  members  elect  voting 
for  the  same)  make  an  appropriation  of  so  much  for  that  purpose  as,  in 
their  judgment,  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  and  the  fmids  of  the 
county  will  justify ; said  appropriation  to  be  expended  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  authorized  agent  or  agents  of  the  county,  if  the  county 
board  shall  so  order. 

§ 112.  When  it  shall  be  necessary  to  build  a bridge  in  any  town 
which  would  require  a larger  sum  of  money  to  complete  than  is  au- 
thorized to  be  raised  by  taxation  under  the  constitution  upon  a single 
year’s  assessment,  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall  petition  the  su- 
pervisor of  the  town  to  call  a special  town  meeting  to  vote  on  the  pro- 
position ‘^to  borrow  money  to  build  a bridge,”  which  said  petition  shall 
be  signed  by  said  commissioners  in  their  official  capacity,  and  by  at 
least  twenty-five  freeholders  of  such  tpwn  5 and  thereupon  such  petition 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  of  such  town.  Upon  the 
filing  of  said  petition,  the  supervisor  shall  order  the  town  clerk,  by  an 
instrument  in  writing,  to  be  signed  by  him,  to  post  up  in  four  of  the 
most  public  places  in  said  town,  notices  of  such  special  town  meeting  5 
which  notice  shall  state  the  object,  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  voting  is  to  be  had,  which  shall  be  invariably  by 
ballot,  and  shall  be  “to  borrow  money  to  build  a bridge,”  when  the 
voter  desires  to  vote  in  favor  of  that  proposition,  and  “against  the  pro- 
position to  borrow  money  to  build  a bridge,”  when  the  voter  desires  to 
vote  against  said  proposition.  The  special  town  meeting  shall  be  held 
and  returns  thereof  made  in  the  same  manner  as  other  special  town 
meetings  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided  by  law  j and  if  it  shall 
appear  that  a majority  of  the  legal  voters  voting  at  said  election  shall 
be  in  favor  of  said  proposition,  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  said  town,  shall 
issue  from  time  to  time,  as  the  work  progresses,  a sufficient  amount  in 
the  aggregate  of  the  bonds  of  said  town  for  the  purpose  of  building  such 
bridge ; such  bonds  to  be  of  such  denominations,  bear  such  rate  of  in- 
terest, not  exceeding  ten  per  cent.,  upon  such  time,  and  be  disposed  of 
as  the  necessities  and  conveniences  of  said  town  officers  require  : Pro- 
mded^  that  said  bonds  shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of  for  less  than  their 
par  value,  and  such  town  shall  i)rovide  for  the  payment  of  such  bonds 
and  the  interest  thereon  by  apt)ropriate  taxation. 

. § 113.  Upon  the  petition  of  twelve  legal  voters,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  each  town,  within  a reasonable 
time,  to  employ  a competent  surveyor,  aud  have  any  road  or  roads  desig- 
nated in  such  petition  in  their  several  towns  re-surveyed,  and  plats 
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thereof  made,  wliicli  plats  and  surveys  shall  he  hy  them  filed  for  record 
in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk : Provided^  that  this  section  shall  not  ap- 
l)ly  where  the  same  has  been  already  done,  unless  the  exact  location  of 
such  road  is  uncertain. 

§ 114.  The  establishment  of  a new  road  on  the  route  of  a road  al- 
ready established  according  to  law,  shall  not  vacate  the  road  imeviously 
establislied,  unless  such  vacation  is  i)rayed  for  in  the  x>etition,  and  so 
declared  in  the  order  establishing  the  new  road. 

§ 115.  The  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  several  towns  are  here- 
by authorized  to  contract  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  bridges  in 
their  respective  towns,  and  they  may  let  such  contracts  by  a public  let- 
ting to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  iix)on  x^roper  notice  being  given  by 
posting  cox)ies  of  such  notice  in  at  least  three  x^ublic  x^laces  in  their  town, 
not  less  than  ten  days  before  the  time  of  such  x>ublic  letting  ; or  if  they 
deem  it  to  be  to  the  interest  of  their  town,  they  may,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  dollars,  privately  contract  with  persons,  as  they 
shall  deem  best,  for  x^utting  bridges  in  good  rex^air ; but  in  no  case  shall 
such  contracts  exonerate  such  commissioners  from  liability  for  failure  to 
keep  such  bridges  in  rex^air. 

§ 116.  Provided^  that  the  collector  of  taxes  shall  receive  from  any 
taxpayer,  in  payment  of  said  taxpayer's  road  and  bridge  tax,  any  order 
of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  on  their  treasurer,  for  work  done  on 
or  material  furnished  for  the  construction  or  rex^airs  of  the  highways  or 
bridges,  in  any  sum  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  such  x>erson’s  road  and 
bridge  tax  then  due. 

§ 117.  Whenever  a public  road  is  ordered  to  be  established  or  al- 
tered, according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  road  shall  x^ass 
through  or  on  inclosed  land,  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall  give 
the  owner  or  occux:>ant  of  such  land  sixty  days’  notice  in  writing,  to  re- 
move his  fences.  If  such  owner  or  occux)ant  does  not  remove  his  fence 
within  sixty  days  after  such  notice,  the  commissioners  shall  cause  the 
same  to  be  removed,  and  direct  the  road  to  be  ox^ened  and  worked;  and 
such  owner  shall  forfeit  to  such  commissioners  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for 
every  day  he  shall  x)ermit  his  fence  to  remain  after  the  exx>iration  of  said 
sixty  days,  and  shall  x^ay  all  necessary  cost  of  removal,  to  be  collected 
by  said  commissioners  before  any  justice  of  the  x^eace  having  jurisdiction. 

§ 118.  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  receive  for  their  services 
the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  x>er  day  for  each  day  necessarily 
employed  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the  same  to  be  audited  by 
the  town  auditors  and  xtaid  out  of  the  town  funds. 

§ 119.  All  highways  laid  out  by  order  of  the  commissioners  or  super- 
visors, on  ax)peal,  shall  be  opened  within  five  years  from  the  time  of 
laying  out  the  same.  K not  opened  within  the  time  aforesaid,  the  same 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  vacated.  ' 
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§ 120.  The  highway  commissioners  of  each  town  shall,  annually,  as- 
certain, as  near  as  practicable,  how  much  money  must  be  raised  by  tax 
on  real  and  personal  property  for  the  making  and  repairing  of  bridges, 
the  payment  of  damages  by  reason  of  the  opening,  altering  and  laying 
out  of  new  roads,  the  purchase  of  necessary  tools,  implements  and  ma- 
chinery for  working  roads  5 the  purchase  of  the  necessary  material  for 
building  or  repairing  roads  and  bridges ; the  pay  of  the  overseers  of 
highways  during  the  ensuing  year ; and  shall  levy  a tax  on  all  the  real 
and  personal  property  in  said  town,  not  exceeding  forty  cents  on  the 
one  hundred  dollars ; and  they  shall  give  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town- 
ship, and  in  Cook  county  to  the  county  board,  a statement  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  be  raised,  and  the  rate  per  cent,  of  taxation,  signed  by  said 
commissioners,  or  a majority  of  them,  on  or  before  the  Tuesday  next 
Xneceding  the  annual  September  meetiug  of  the  board  of  supervisors, 
or  the  county  board  in  Cook  county,  who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
submitted  to  said  board  for  their  action  at  such  September  meeting  of 
said  board:  Provided^  that  if  the  commissioners  of  (highways,  or  any 
three  legal  voters,  shall  give  notice,  by  posting  notices  in  at  least  three 
of  the  most  public  places  of  the  town,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  an- 
nual town  meeting,  that  a larger  amount  of  money  will  be  required  for 
the  x)urpose  of  constructing  or  rei)airing  roads  or  bridges  in  their  town 
than  can  be  realized  from  the  real  and  personal  property  tax  authorized 
by  law  to  be  assessed  by  the  commissioners,  the  legal  voters  present  at 
such  meeting  may  authorize  an  additional  amount  to  be  raised  by  tax, 
not  exceeding  sixty  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars’  valuation,  and 
said  board  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  extended  on  the  tax  books. 

§ 121.  According  to  the  amount  certified  as  aforesaid,  the  county 
clerk,  when  making  out  the  tax  books  for  State  and  county  taxes  for  the 
collector,  shall  extend  the  necessary  tax  in  a separate  column  against 
each  taxx>ayer’s  name,  or  taxable  property,  as  other  taxes  are  extended, 
which  shall  be  collected  the  same  as  State  and  county  taxes. 

§ 122.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  clerk  to  make  out  and  de-  , 
liver,  on  demand,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  a 
certificate  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  tax  so  levied  and  placed  upon 
the  tax  books. 

§ 123.  The  tax  so  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
missioners of  highways,  except  as  provided  in  section  sixteen  (16)  of 
this  act,  by  the  collector,  as  fast  as  the  same  is  collected,  except  such 
rate  per  cent,  as  shall  be  allowed  for  collecting  the  same. 

§ 124.  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  furnish  to  the  clerk  of 
the  county  court,  x)revious  to  the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year,  a list 
of  taxpayers,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  each  district. 

g 125.  Any  tax  or  moneys  collected  by  the  township  or  county  col- 
lectors^of  the  various  counties  for  road  and  bridge  purposes  under  the 


provisions  of  an  act  entitled  ‘‘An  act  in  regard  to  roads  and  bridges,” 
approved  April  10,  1872,  shall  be  paid  by  said  collectors  to  the  trea- 
surer of  commissioners  of  highways,  and  be  by  said  commissioners,  after 
reserving  suilicient  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  imi)lemcnts  and  the  pay- 
ment of  damages,  and  the  pay  of  the  overseers,  distributed  to  the  over- 
seers of  highways  of  the  various  road  districts  from  which  it  was  col- 
lected, as  near  as  may  be.  Said  moneys  shall  be  used  by  said  overseers 
in  imitroving  the  roads  and  bridges  in  their  respective  towns. 

§ 126.  That  an  act  entitled  “An  act  in  regard  to  roads  and  bridges,” 
approved  April  10,  1872,  and  in  force  August  15,  1872,  so  far  as  the 
same  relates  to  counties  under  townshii)  organization,  and  also  all  other 
acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed : Frovided^  that  the  repeal  of  said  act  shall  not  affect  any  suit 
or  imoceediug  pending,  or  imj)air  any  rights  existing  at  the  time  this 
act  shall  take  effect. 

§ 127.  “Whereas  an  emergency  exists  : therefore,  this  act  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  11, 1873. 


WAEEHOUSES. 

AX  ACT  to  amend,  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  regulate  public  warehouses  and  the  warehousing  and 
inspection  of  grain,  and  to  give  effect  to  article  thirteen  (13)  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,”  ap- 
proved April  25,  1871,  in  force  July  1,  1871,  and  to  establish  a committee  of  appeal,  and  prescribe 
their  duties. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois^  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assemhly^  That  the  board  of  railroad  and  ware- 
house commissioners  shall  establish  a proper  number  and  standard  of 
grades  for  the  inspection  of  grain,  and  may  alter  or  change  the  same 
from  time  to  time  : Provided,  no  modification  or  change  of  grades  shall 

be  made,  or  any  new  ones  established,  wdthout  public  notice  being  given 
of  such  contemplated  change,  for  at  least  twenty  days  prior  thereto,  by 
imblication  in  three  daily  newspapers  printed  in  each  city  containing 
warehouses  of  class  “A”:  And,  provided,  further,  that  no  mixture  of 
old  and  new  grades,  even  though  designated  by  the  same  name  or  dis- 
tinction, shall  be  permitted  while  in  store. 

§ 2.  WTthin  twenty  days  after  this  act  takes  effect,  the  board  of 
railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners  shall  appoint  three  discreet  and 
competent  persons  to  act  as  a committee  of  appeals,  in  every  city 
wherein  is  located  a warehouse  of  class  A,  who  shall  hold  their  office 
for  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  And  every  year 
thereafter  a like  committee  of  appeals  shall  be  appointed  by  said  com- 
missioners, who  shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year  and  until  their  sue- 
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cessors  are  appointed : Provided^  said  commissioners  shall  have  power, 
in  their  discretion,  to  remove  from  office  any  memher  of  said  committee 
at  any  time,  and  fill  vacancies  thus  created  hy  the  appointment  of  other 
discreet  persons. 

§ 3.  In  all  matters  involving  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  chief  inspec- 
tor, or  any  assistant  inspector,  as  to  the  proper  inspection  of  any  lot  of 
grain,  or  in  case  any  owner,  consignee  or  shij^per  of  grain,  or  any  ware- 
house manager,  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  chief  in- 
spector or  any  assistant  inspector,  an  ax^peal  may  be  made  to  said  com- 
mittee of  appeals,  and  the  decision  of  a majority  of  said  committee 
shall  be  final.  Said  board  of  commissioners  are  authorized  to  make  all 
necessary  rules  governing  the  manner  of  ai)peals,  as  herein  provided. 
And  all  complaints  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  grain,  and  all  notices 
requiring  the  services  of  the  committee  of  appeals,  may  be  served  on 
said  committee,  or  may  be  filed  with  the  warehouse  registrar  of  said 
city,  who  shall  immediately  notify,  said  committee  of  the  fact,  and  who 
shall  furnish  said  committee  with  such  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  said  committee,  on  receiving  such  notice,  to  immediately  act  on  and 
render  a decision  in  each  case. 

§ 4.  For  every  case  decided  by  said  committee  of  appeal,  they  shall 
be  entitled  to  such  fees  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  railroad  and 
warehouse  commissioners,  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  for  each  member 
of  said  committee  for  each  case  submitted ; said  fees  to  be  paid  either 
from  the  inspection  fund  or  by  the  party  taking  the  appeal,  as  the  com- 
missioners shall  direct ; and  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  except  as  herein  otherwise  pro^dded,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  funds  collected  for  the  inspection  service,  on  the  order 
of  the  commissioners. 

§ 5.  Ao  grain  shall  be  delivered  from  store  from  any  warehouse  of 
class  A,  for  which  or  representing  which  warehouse  receipts  shall  have 
been  issued,  except  ui3ou  the  return  of  such  receipts,  stamped  or  other- 
wise plainly  marked  by  the  warehouse  registrar  with  the  words  ‘h’egis- 
tered  for  collection,”  and  the  date  thereof;  and  said  board  of  commis- 
sioners shall  have  power  to  fix  the  rates  of  charges  for  the  inspection  of 
grain,  both  into  and  out  of  warehouses  ; which  charges  shall  be  a lien 
upon  all  grain  so  inspected,  and  may  be  collected  of  the  owners,  receiv- 
ers or  shippers  of  such  grain,  in  such  manner  as  the  said  commissioners 
may  prescribe. 

§ 6.  Section  thirteen  (13)  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment, 
is  hereby  repealed : Provided^  the  provisions  contained  in  said  section 
shall  remain  in  force  until  the  grades  for  the  inspection  of  grain  shall 
have  been  established  by  the  commissioners,  as  provided  in  section  one 
of  this  act. 

Approved  April  15,  1873. 
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